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Siblings 


F iftftn was three years short of 
the minimum age for a driver’s licence 
but he drove the Mini through the quieter 
streets of the Johannesburg suburb when he 
was home in the school holidays and several 
times he saw her—unmistakably her. Hob¬ 
bling along in a trailing skirt. Those shoes 
made her feet look like a dray-horse’s hooves; 
above them, the layers of clothing both 
skimpy and voluminous, blouse shining with 
tiny Indian mirrors, washerwoman's crocheted 
shawl, clung and drooped around her body. 
She had gone thin agum. Sometimes (usually 
when she had come out of a clinic, he under¬ 
stood) she was, horribly, almost fat and jolly. 
With those fresh scars nobody looked at on 
the inner side of her wrists. She walked as 
tramps do, and children let out of school: 
people who are not going anywhere. Simply 
alive in the street, into which she seemed to 
have wandered between one night and the 
next—her mime’s makeup and neon-tinted 
hair would compose a readable face under 
indoor lighting. 

He didn’t have to stop and speak to her if 
he didn't want to. She did not see him; she 
didn’t notice anything or anyone, existing in 
flirtatious defiance purely as an object (you 
could see in the set of her head she was sure 
of it) other people must be looking at. A 
wonder she didn’t get run over. 

Nothing will happen to her, his mother said, 
in one of those set pieces of family discussion 
that are the dark side of family jokes—just as 
repetitious, inevitable, and without hope of 
a fresh denouement. She will kill my sister, 
that’s all, his mother said. His father became 
silent once practical measures were not being 
discussed; such emotionalism was a woman’s 
thjng, along with menstruation and giving 
tiirth. He himself was silent because when his 


mother spoke like this, so venomously, with 
an unconscious tremor of the head (one of 
those mascots with neck affixed to a hidden 
spring within the body that bob in the rear 
window of some people’s cars), she was not 
his mother but a woman, a being finally 
separated from himself. 

There was another set piece: 

You realise if he runs into somebody the 
insurance won’t pay. 

He really is very careful. 

It's not a matter of what he does. If some¬ 
one bumps him, he's the one who's commit¬ 
ting the offence, no right to be on the road at 
all. You’re encouraging him to break the law. 

All right. It’s not so serious. If that’s the 
only law he breaks, we. ... He isn’t taking 
drugs and hanging around with the motorbike 
crowd. Consider yourself lucky. Only just 
here in our own suburb.. . . 

What was she doing, in the suburbs she 
had so determinedly outcast herself from, 
anyway? What did she want back here, 
outside the white walls with hanging gardens 
of bougainvillaea, and plaster doves and 
classical urns above handsome teak gates 
bearing plates: beware of the doq. this 

PROPERTY PROTECTLO BY VIGILANTE RADIO 
BURGLAR ALARMS? Thc mystcry of her exist¬ 
ence reminded him of her: they had, by 
consensus—the whole family—at last reluct¬ 
antly given up, let her go, cut her out of their 
lives because they couldn’t help her; yet there 
she was. Every morning when he got up in 
the clamour of bells and voices at school, or 
here at home deliciously slowly, looking at 
the clock-hand made by a rod of light 
through the curtain-gap pointing to the angle 
of at least ten or half-past, she was beginning 
a day—somewhere. What sort of day? The 
terrible things they all knew had happened to 
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her» the afternoon when the woman who did 
her wastung found her snoring unconscious 
beside an empty bottle of sleeping pills, the 
day when she had just stren^ enough to 
phone a friend and whisper she had cut her 
wrists again, the times she had sent desperate 
appeals (turning from members of the 
family to distant collaterals as each in suc¬ 
cession had “had enough of her”) from 
police stations, under arrest on drug charges, 
or from the closed sections of clinics he 
imagined to be worse than jails; such days, 
swollen and siren in his mind with the panic 
wah-awah-awah-awah of police cars and 
ambulances—such days could bear no rela¬ 
tion to everyday. Not in his life, or the life of 
anyone he knew. But hers was one, he was 
told the doctors said, where every day might 
be at this breath-holding, lung-bursting pitch. 
Reminded of her; yes, she had terrified him 
then, when she was seven and he about four, 
by holding her breath with her mouth 
opened in a soundless scream when they 
quarrelled at play. Her face, going steadily 
purple-black round that mouth, was always 
directed straight at him. When tears bulged 
at last out of her eyes he felt something hud 
bust in her but at least she was alive. 


A live still; although that childhood 
^ they had lived together as more than 
cousins—her mother and his were identical 
twins, so that the children were attached, so 
to speak, one to either breast of the same 
sustaining being—^had opened out around 
him securely, while she had slit it as a 
mercenary’s bayonet does a womb, and tom 
herself out, bloody. He asked where Maxine 
was living now? Well, nobody had heard 
from her for months, so that meant at least 
she hadn’t been in trouble, she only bothered 
to make contact when there was a crisis; the 
last anyone knew was that she had moved 
into some Hillbrow flat with a woman. That 
was the latest; she tormented her mother, at 
a distance, by boasting that she was living as 
a Lesbian, now. And what did the psychiatrist 
say? The psychiatrist 1 (His mother treated 
him as an adult, she didn’t believe in trying 
to conceal anything from him.) The psy¬ 
chiatrist! That child twists him round her 
Uttle finger 1 You know how she’s always 
been. Turns on the charm and lies and cheats 


and wheedles, and he becomes her victim, 
like everybody else. She won’t rest until she’s 
destroyed him, too—^his professional detach¬ 
ment. Just as she kills everything she needs. 
As she’s destroyed my poor sister. 

He said. What happened about R. D. 
Laing? 

From time to time, between dropping the 
question of her existence altogether,^ there 
were these discussions to decide what ought 
to be done with his cousin. Last holidays 
there was a suggestion that she might be sent 
to England to be treated. This woman sitting 
on the terrace with him, whom, as a child, 
he had shared indiscriminately as mother with 
the little girl, was the one who had been sup¬ 
posed to be looking into the possibility. But 
it seemed the Laing institute was no longer 
run by the famous man himself. His mother 
was talking about a letter of advice from 
someone else with first-hand experien(xi of 
“disturbed” people:... said it would have to 
be someone—but not her own mother, too 
late for that, that’s out—someone who would 
stand in relation to her as mother, a family 
that would provide her with a family, and 
then one must be prepared to take every¬ 
thing. Accept. No matter what. One word: 
accept. Anything she does. It might lake 
years, might not even be successful then, yet 
it’s the only way. But what about the other 
people? If she were to smash—that whole 
family? In the process? What about them?— 
And he wrote, yes, that is what I mean: you 
take her on and you let her do her worst. 
It’s the only way you can help her. You take 
her on, and if you can’t stand it, you have to 
tell her: go. 

The two were alone in the sun, smoking; 
he did not do so in front of his father, who 
objected for health reasons. The dog came 
and nudged its nose into his rich-smelling 
adolescent armpit; but his mother would not 
allow the question of this existence to lapse 
(once again, as it must) without his compli¬ 
city. If he had shared his mother, he had done 
so with someone who was, by the same 
process, a sister. 

It’s out of the question. Mmmh? You 
might do it for a man. ... Or a woman— 
you might take it on if the person were to be 
someone you were in love with. Just might. 
But who could be expected— 

He pulled the dog away, then tenda^^y 
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wiped its wet eyes with its long ears. She 
waited, and he looked at her, the look she 
was waiting for. She said, It*s unnatural. 
—Only saints. In a moment she put out her 
cigarette and followed by the dog went away 
into the house carrying the stub, because she 
disliked people leaving cigarette ends in the 
terrace pot-plants. 


T hey didn’t know so it didn’t harm 
them, but of course he did drive to 
crowded Hillbrow and to town sometimes. 
What was there to see in the suburbs, with 
everyone hidden away in private gardens? 
And in Hillbrow at eleven o'clock one 
morning he had the amused pleasure of 
tooting her out of her skin as she stepped off 
a curb just where he was manoeuvring into 
a parking space. It was like the times when 
he would drop from a tree in front of her, 
when they were little kids. She turned a proud, 
furious, disdainful face; and then, his blast 
the trump at which the whole cast of the 
present fell from her, there emerged not just 
a smile, her big smile, but a face of pure joy. 

You little devil! -My Lord Muck! Look 
who’s driving around in cars! 

She had a fat friend with her, a girl who 
hung back patiently on the curb. Most of 
her friends were like tliat, following round in 
the trance of her domination. She said, and 
then scarcely bothered to address the girl 
again. This’s my cousin, Patrick, we used 
to play “doctor” together for hours—her 
eyes opened, enormous, her pale orange 
Dietrich brows went up like a clown’s, her 
mouth became a huge parody—reproachful, 
upside-down U—Patty, remember? Naughty 
naughty—Jet’s touch wees? Oh-hh-hh— And 
the pallor was gone, she mimed, she laughed, 
her face was gay and rosy with the buffeting 
of laughter, her hands were on her half- 
starved hips, bracelets slopping over the 
wrists, she rocked from the waist and of 
course everybody turned to look at that wild 
girl, there in the street; but perhaps she really 
was not needing them to clothe her with their 
curious gaze, this time. 

Come, Patty-cake, you’re so rich and so 
GROWN-UP, you are going to buy us 
doughnuts and coffee—and she took his arm 
and bent her head as she swept him along, 
Idbking up into his face from under long 
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coppery hair. It took her fancy to assert and 
caricature the simple fact of her three year’s 
seniority (today was not a time when that 
other seniority, of disgrace uid suffering was 
taken into account); the only other woman 
he’d ever escorted like that was an aunt with 
a gammy leg. 

I have a passion for doughnuts. Yesterday 
I ate—how many was it, four in the morning 
and five in the afternoon?—yes, 1 promise 
you—how many doughnuts did I eat yester¬ 
day? But while the fat friend was trying to 
guess at the reply expected of her, it was not 
waited for. No, you must order at least tiuee 
for me—I’m perfectly serious—and one will 
do for her, she’s on a diet. From today. I’m 
putting her on a strict diet. But they’re 
de-licious here, you’ll see. There’s a gorgeous 
gob of real apricot jam in the centre. 

She was responding to greetings, some 
flamboyant, some merely laconic signals, 
all over the coffee bar. He saw for himsetf 
evidence of the existence of the days she woke 
up to, in the quick—and as quicldy vanished 
—changes in her face as she pursed her . 
mouth in popping kisses, lifted a limp hand,' 
raised both palms declamatorily over her 
head, or showed (the point of a knife) a 
down-glance that pretended not to notice at 
all. 

I like your hair. Max. You’ve let it grow. 

She smiled at him sweetly. You do, 
Patrick? You really think it suits me? 

Well, that time—at Christmas? It was 
fri/zcd. And an awful colour. 

Oh, 1 know. I was a sight. I had to turn up 
and spoil the Christmas table, the crackers 
and streamers, the flowers and the Cries of 
London place-mats with my ghastly ghoulish 
hair. Oh, I know. 

Only he would recognise the confidential. 
falsc-teelh si bilance as that of an old friend, 
of the family who would raise it cheerfiiUy, 
as you entered the room, to disguise wh^ 
had been said behind the young people’s 
backs. While Maxine was gossiping about 
herself her hands were going about the things 
on the table, helping herself greedily tO' 
unappetising balls smelling of fat and sugar; 
he ^ways tried not to look in the region of 
those hands, because of the wrists and also 
because, as now, they shook like an old 
person’s, cigarettes and cups trembled in a 
peipetually shivering grasp, so that evmi 
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while she made you lau^, her hands sug¬ 
gested that she was terrified. Now these 
wavering hands went from the doughnuts 
up to her head, in the customary vain 
gesture long-haired young girls, and in an 
instant had whipped off the hair, doflfed it 
bice a splendid, plumed hat, and revealed an 
almost naked skull covered with tufts curled 
and dyed sunset-yellow. 

The friend concertinaed upon her own 
bulges in outraged laughter. There was 
applause somewhere above the yelling from 
the juke box. Someone shouted. Oh Christ, 
not Maxine— A grandmother in a smart 
trouser-suit who was treating children to 
ice-cream was pestered by their scandalised 
and delighted curiosity: What’s the matter 
with the lady? But what’s the lady doing? 
Then the littlest one started to cry, tugging at 
her own hair: Sore( Sore! 

The wig was laid upon the fourth chair at 
the table and smoothed, a pet dog. The blaz¬ 
ing sunset head on a frail neck concentrated 
perfectly on the task of stuffing away dough¬ 
nuts. He knew that when she was taking pills 
she didn’t eat for days but when you saw how 
she still could eat, you felt there was nothing 
much wrong with her, after all. 

It didn’t really work. Max, because I’ve 
seen you a few times. Lately. Hair couldn’t 
have grown that quickly. Even I’m not such 
a dope . . . though for a moment I did 
Forget.... 1 saw you the other week near our 
place. 

Oh, if I’d’ve known you were back from 
school! I’d have come in. Really. How’s 
sveryone? You must come to my flat, ay, 
Patty—you must. It’s just near the fire 
station—you know? Penarth Mansions. An 
3ld, old building. Don’t go through the front 
mtrance, it’s quicker up the fire escape on the 
right. First door facing you on the first floor, 
fhere’s someone else’s name on the door but 
lon’t worry. The caretaker’s an old cow 
vho didn’t want to let me have the place, so 
ve got a friend to take it and then just moved 
n. Come anytime, ay? —Give them my love. 


W ELL THANK GoD for doughnuts. A 
harmless enough addiction. She say 
mything about this woman she’s living with? 

A fat girl was with her; but that couldn’t 
yt the one. 


Ironic levity suddenly failed. His mother 
said with distasteful anguish. It’s terrible, in 
its way, that gorging. Infantile. A sign of such 
deprivation, regression. She craves—I don’t 
know. Neither my sister nor the doctors or 
anyone else— Is there any difference, for her, 
between swallowing Mandrax or sugar 
doughnuts? 

He himself felt a weariness, a childish 
jealousy: so far as he was concerned, he had 
seen Maxine eating doughnute with therrelish 
of one of the junior boys at school, jam 
oozing between her teeth and sugar bristling 
on her lips. And his mother was so intel¬ 
ligent, she could analyse and explain every¬ 
thing and that was the end of it; she couldn’t 
tell anyone what to do. 

Max sends her love, anyway. 

Oh, love! I’m tired of hearing about love! 
A bill that doesn’t say what it was contracted 
for and where or how or in what currency 
it’s got to be paid. Run to more doctors and 
ask them. Isn’t that what her parents have 
been doing for four years. Love. Makes me 
shudder. She gets herself beaten up in a 
Hillbrow dive. You should have seen her 
poor jaw. Her father has to get up at two 
o'clock in the morning to bail her out of a 
police station. She blackmails )our father— 
yes, that’s what it is, though, poor little 
devil, she doesn’t realise the ugly name for it 
—when she’s prosecuted for wrecking a flat 
and she knows we’ll do anything to protect 
my sister. Her love. Oh, poor little creature. 

But they were pleased he had made contact 
—as they put it—with Maxine. He could 
imagine the conversations because he knew 
how they would go: who knows, perhaps 
someone near her own agp. . . ? He may be 
able to reach her in a way we can’t. They 
felt they had at least appointed an emissary, 
even if to territory where they themselves 
would not venture. 

They didn’t ask, and he did not tell them 
whether or not he made efforts to see his 
cousin again. A quiet period continued. 
Delicately, not to disturb the calm under 
which that existence lay—ungrappleable 
treasure or drowned Ophelia with the mime’s 
public face—his mother rubbed the ridge of 
her nose with her forefinger: What shall we 
do about Maxine’s birthday? 

He never remembered any birthday but his 
own. Her birthday? When? 



ftut you knoW^ The sixteenth. 

Thursday. 

Oh yes. She'll be nineteen. 

And he was thinking, tliat means I’ll soon 
be sixteen; only two more years and I’ll have 
a licence. 

Maxine’s own parents would have to ignore 
the birthday; they were trying another 
interpretation of love—the strength to cut 
oneself off entirely. 

N othing was decided. The small 
problem slid away under others. But 
on Thursday morning his mother came in 
when he was having late breakfast. You 
know where Maxine lives, don’t you? I must 
take the kid something. It’s too dismal to 
have one’s birthday ignored. 

Penarth Mansions. The old building near 
the fire station. 

You come with me, she said. Come and 
give her a birthday kiss. She used to love her 
birthday parties, showing off, such a pretty 
little girl and you used to say to me— 

It’s all a hundred years ago. 

Oh I don’t mean anything sentimental—I 
just want to acknowledge she has a birthday 
like anyone else, and people take the trouble 
to remember it. 

Okay, okay, don’t eat me up. 

The next problem was what to buy as a 
present. 

Something for the flat? But she’s con¬ 
stantly moving, isn't she, that would be out 
of place, she’d laugh behind our backs. 

Why should she laugh. You don’t under¬ 
stand; she isn’t scornful about people like 
you and Dad and her parents, she’s not 
spiteful. It’s her.self she’s always jeering at. 
But it’s just that she doesn’t need things like— 
towels and things—it’s one room— 

He did not say that he had been to the flat 
only once, and Maxine was out; he had sat 
an hour, waiting, with the chap who was 
sharing the flat, her boyfriend, he supposed. 
They looked much the same, he and the boy¬ 
friend; both long-haired and wearing shabby 
boots whose toes had turned up comically 
with long wear, but the boyfriend had a silky 
black moustache and he'd taken the fancy 
to draw a black line round his eyes; a man 
of twenty or so. They talked about stock-car 
racing; he had been, or was a special tune-up 
metdianic and had even owned a racing car. 


Maxine did not cornel That's how die ta, the 
mouth und|f>. the black moustache pro¬ 
nounced, somehow independent of the un¬ 
changing inexpressiveness of the rest of the 
face—You never know with her. Sometimes 
I don’t see her for days. But she’ll come right 
She just needs someone, like, who won’t 
stand any ru^ish from her. They drank two 
beers apiece and listened to David Cassidy 
records: She plays them half the night—the 
whiskery moustache outlined a smile like a 
pleasant rat’s. 

In a shop his mother felt would have the 
sort of thing his cousin would like, they 
looked at all the out-of-date popular talis¬ 
mans of love, peace, and contemplation that 
she already had been observed to wear 
throughout the tumult and violence of her 
past four years. At last his mother decided 
upon a dress, a long cotton skirt and top of 
Indian print, and—since one never knew 
from one week to the next whether Maxine 
would be full of doughnuts or emaciated as a 
Vogue model, if, alas, not for reasons of 
fashion-arranged that she could exchange it 
if it didn’t fit. Then they drove to the flat and 
their footfalls rang in silence up the fire escape 
to the door. At ten in the morning there were 
sounds of a party going on on the other side 
but when the door was opened by an African 
.servant in while plastic knee-boots and hoop 
ear-ring.s, it was clear she was alone there, 
with the radio turned high to the African- 
language commercial programme. Like many 
servants, her manner towards white people 
was based on the personality of the white 
person she worked for. Her smile was 
Maxine’s sweeping, superior yet knockabout 
one. Like Maxine, on first-name terms with 
the world in which she could find no place 
for herself, she spoke of her employer simply 
as “Maxine." Oh Maxine’ll be so sorry, so 
sorry. She just went out. She says to me, 
Dora, hang on here till I come back, won’t 
you, because she haven’t paid me this week, 
and she’s gone out to a friend to get my 
money, I think. Oh, she’ll be so sorry. 

His mother’s eyes went round the one 
room, analysing: the bed a block of foam 
rubber made up on the floor, curtains on 
string, peacock feathers in a vase, broken 
suitcases, smashed mirror; but of all things, a 
live bird in a white Tunisian cage—^an old- 
fashioned canary, singing against the radio. 
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You take care of Miss Maxine? 

Oh, she’s a good girl. You know that? 
She’s very kind to me, Maxine. I come to do 
the washing every week and when she’s— 
you know, when she’s feeling well—she says 
to me, Dora, come let’s have a party. You 
should see us dancing! She puts on the 
records and we dance together—really! 

That’s right, you look after Miss Maxine 
nicely. 

And there was a rand note put easily into 
the graceful black hand with its broken 
fingernails under Maxine's brilliant green 
varnish. 


T hey took the parcel with the Indian 
print dress away with them; there was 
the question of perhaps having to change it, 
so it would be best to drop in again on Maxine 
another day. They had made the effort; they 
had done what they could. His mother 
wanted to be left at the hairdressers’; he drove 
around on errands of his own for a while 
because he would be going back to school 
next week and there were certain surrogates 
for home, freedom, affection it was necessary 
to take with one—new cassettes, a blue bulb 
to fix up a sexy lamp in his cubicle and 
(looking round the supermarket to discover 
the nature of his need by recognising objects 
that would seem to be fulfilling), why not? 
—a couple of those throw-away cigarette 
lighters made in beautiful colours, purple and 
lime. He was driving slowly up his own 
street with his purchases satisfyingly at his 
side when he saw that Maxine was hurrying, 
hobbling, making for the house, ahead of 
him. From her walk—she knew where she 
was going, she had a purpose, this time— 
from the way she swung the yard gate and 
tramped in through the back as all the 
neighbourhood children used to do, he saw 
at once that Maxine was coming for her 
birthday present. She had walked all the way 
from Hillbrow in those heavy platform shoes 
to get her present. He slowed the car to let 
her gain the house and be saved exposure of 
this beggarly eagerness and excitement with 
which his eyes did not want to shame her, as 
they instinctively never looked at her wrists. 
She must have set out the moment she got 
home to the fiat and the black girl told her 
her aunt and cousin had come with a parcel. 


At the gate he did not turn In but drove once 
more, very slowly, round the block; first. 
When he entered the house he found the old 
cook Lola happily flustered, putting cheese 
on biscuits for the tea-tray—he knew the 
kind of greeting Max always ^ve her, 
trying to make thin arms meet round Lola’s 
enormous waist, hugging herself to that great, 
respectably undivided bosom, kissing those 
smooth, innocently ageless fat cheeks as if 
she had never learnt what Loll knew, that 
white children don't kiss their old Lola. 

You know who’s here? And she’s hungry, 
hungry—! 

He took the tray and the birthday parcel 
carried beneath it to the living-room where 
she was sitting as he knew she would be, with 
the assurance of a movie queen in one of 
those old-time pictures he and his friends 
loved. Over the back of the sofa, the angle of 
a foot high-arched as a suspension bridge 
strapped to a scuffed, pea-green platform 
four inches high; the dyed sheepskin powder- 
puff that was the crown of a head; a presence 
charged in smoke and a particularly pungent 
perfume. 

She was really very thin. The bones of her 
hand folded together narrow as the slats of 
a fun in his as he gave her a birthday kiss she 
turned into an embrace, rocking and laugh¬ 
ing. Look, he said, waving the parcel, we 
came to sec you early in the morning but you 
were off celebrating. 

Oh Patty, how marvellous, what’s inside, 
what IS it—and her one unsteady hand went 
out, raking a biscuit and cheese into her 
mouth—Mmmm—‘shoft. . . fcelsh all shoft, 
but nice ’n big —love big presents, mmm. . .. 
She had shaken the parcel, lifted it to her 
ear to hear the tissue paper hissing inside, 
and now, gathering biscuit crumbs from 
round her lips with an energetic pale tongue- 
tip, she ripped open the wrapping and 
snatched out the dress. 

Giving presents made him shy with 
responsibility. If you don’t like it, just say so. 
Ma got the shop to promise you can take it 
back and get something else. 

But I’m mad for it I She held the skirt 
against her plum velvet pants, which had 
given away from the fly zip, and been 
cobbled together with pink thread. It’s divine! 
Aren’t you crazy about it, t*atrick? 

If this was an act, she had the giftj the 
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seduction, of drawing others into her fan¬ 
tasies. In lieu of her fat friend, he was 
waggling his head and laughing with her. 

She took a pull at the cigarette she bal¬ 
anced on the table edge, shovelled more 
sugar into her tea and took a gulp with the 
spoon still upright in the cup. I can’t stand 
these stuffy old pants. They’re really for 
winter but I’ve l^en out of bread to get 
myself summer things. I’m going to put it on. 
I'm-not-going-to-wait-a-second. 

And as she spoke she was sitting on the 
sofa arm prising off the shoes, heel to toe, 
sending them rolling over like dislodged 
stones, she was struggling with tlie pants’ 
faulty zipper with the oblivious concentration 
of a little chimpanzee catching ileas in its 
crotch. Her feet, bare, flat on the carpet, 
became stubby. Pressing her thighs together 
to get the pants down over her body without 
splitting the repair, she shed them by hopping 
on one foot, then the other. She was naked 
underneath. He saw when tlic pale brown 
pubic hair appeared in the v of the open fly 
being pulled down past it. Lifting her arms 
and crossing each hand to the opposite 
shoulder so that her forearms momentarily 
hid her face, she pulled off her T shirt as 
roughly, dragging up with it two brown, 
darker-centred circles that sprang helplessly 
back into place again. She was naked. The 
curtains at the big window were open and 
anyone could walk past. Even from the 
garden—it was the day the gardener came 
(Thursdays) and he could easily walk past 
with the woollen cap he wore winter and 
summer, his pipe doffed in greeting. 

The boy thought immediately of that 
window. And the living-room door. Anyone 
could walk in; Lola, poor old Lola, for the 
tea-tray. Naked; and for the moment all this 
presented itself as, to him, was the stark 
clear window and the half-ajar door. He 
wanted to get up and pull the curtains but 
her presence itself stopped him: how she 
would burst out laughing, in the innocence of 
her nakedness, how she used to take him 
into the cupboard where the camping equip¬ 
ment was kept, holding his hand, whispering 
loudly straight into his face. Let’s play 
touch wees. Hay? Shall we? —TScared? 

Naked, she stood unfastening the small 
buttons and loops at the back of the dress’s 
smdck-blouse with care and concentration 


that, along with the occasion of putting on 
the dress for the first time, would never be 
repeated. Her legs were very lightly freckled 
on the calves and hairless; legs looked quite 
different when seen in relation to the body 
without clothes—even the smallest bikini 
broke the flesh’s coherence. 

He had never seen a naked woman before. 


H e had done it with a girl—once— 
twice if you counted that time in the 
back of the combi with the other chaps, but 
both times were in the dark. And photo¬ 
graphs were not the same, not the same at all. 
He could see that. Long ago they must have 
seen their mother, but although he might 
have been able to remember the feel and the 
smell, there was nothing visual; the mother 
must have read in some book exactly how 
young a boy-child should be removed from 
visual Oedipal stimulation. 

He was looking at the body intently as she 
was intently occupied with the buttons. 
Although he was looking at her body he was 
as removed from any communication with 
her, Maxine, as she from him, Patrick. The 
thighs were what would be expected, round 
and yet set out at that female open-angle 
from the soft hair that they had pressed 
(while a woman sits down, he supposed, legs 
crossed) into a sort of quiff over where the 
real cleft must be. But above this base a 
woman has—like a paperweight you can’t 
topple, full and cumulus-heavy and sheltering 
from all angles, combining, even in a thin @rl, 
the two bottom-scallops and volume of thighs 
—there was not what he thought there would 
be. The skin between hip-bones and up to the 
belly-button was colourless and drab, marked 
by wavering, shiny breaks in the tissue that 
looked almost blistered. 

There was a blue bruise on one hip, and 
the sallow gooseflesh of the backside bore a 
long memoiy, at different distances of weeks? 
days?, of other affronts, some yellow, nearly 
forgotten by the healed tissue, others darl^ 
contused, preoccupying the membranes with 
broken blood-vessels. The busily jerking 
shoulder-blades were faintly pitted here and 
there, the tattoo of acne or some other 
voracious attacker whose harm could never 
be made good. The diaphragm sucked in 
and out between ribs stretched b'ke bony 
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fingers under a pale kid glove; there were 
almost no breasts, the breasts were shrunk 
almost to the diameter of their big round, 
dark-pimpled aureoles, centred with maroon- 
brown nipples, pupils staring back at him— 
well? Well? 

And she looked up now—she had finished 
with the buttons—and he had nothing to say. 
Her eyes in the painted face, the pretty, 
nineteen-year-old face that existed still 
beneath the daub she drew over it, looked at 
him and the two grotesque eyes of her body 
stared at him, all at once. He saw the punc¬ 
ture marks on her pale inner arms and he 
saw at last, slowly and lingeringly, the 
doctor's seams that cobbled her wrists as she 
had cobbled her velvet pants. 

She met him calmly, without bravado but 
without apology, as if that other pair of 
blackened, battered, burnt-out eyes belonged 
to one of those friends of hers everyone 
thought bad company but with whom she 
stood, and stood by, in disaster. She had no 
shame for what she had done to herself; just 


as because she was so afraid, so afraid, she 
lived as others would find it too dangerous to 
live. 

In the movements of a few seconds the 
nakedness was gone. It no longer existed. 
The cotton skirt and smock took its place 
with all the mysterious authority that, he 
understood now, clothing had. The curly 
brazen head that had been decapitated by the 
statement of nakedness was set back on its 
familiar pedestal. 

What he had seen for the first time was 
woman’s nakedness, ail stages of change and 
deterioration, of abuse and attrition by pain, 
loving and unloving use, he would be seeing 
as he lived and knew women. What he was 
feeling was deep distasteful awe at the 
knowledge of their beauty, and its decay. 

When Maxine had gone be ran quickly up 
to his room and watched her from the 
window, his cousin, a girl in a cotton dress 
going along the road, and he thought: 
perhaps I’m seeing her for the last time. 

^ Ntuluu Gorduner I97S 


The Uninvited 


What are all these uninvited guests doing 

Swruming thiuugh mv life, up ray vtairh 

Telling me how badiv 1 h.ive done things 

L'sing my stores, pushing away my finiuture and rairving 

Boxes they shoulder inlo ihe middle of my rooms, unpacking 

Immovable objects so I cannot get through doors? 

Here they stand at evci^ corner with lists of things to blame me with 
Appearing in the stieei and stopping me from getting to work wlierc others 
Blame me for that. 1 weep in cnrncis, oppiessed. 

The early morning is cold and wet and di*prcssing. 

I hardly dare move my timorous limbs fot dread 
I will bring some fresh disdain. 

I listen to Ihe rain 

And as each ical minute seeps in with it, someone says; 

“They have all gone. The da\ is yours again.” 

I look atound and it is so, and the voice is mine. 

I wake, glad to be so, glad even of ram and cold 
And wuik and dirt and gloom. 

I am icadv to praise anything, for oh Heaven, 

That leirible gang has gone. 


Jenny Joseph 
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e Vices 


Medicine & Society 


I BEGIN with three distinct groups of problems, 
each so urgent that the medical conscience 
ought to be—and indeed clearly is—haunted by 
them—and not only the medical conscience. 
Consider first such problems as: Ought abortion 
to be legal? Is it ever morally right? Ought those 
in extremes of pain to have the right to take their 
own lives? Ought physicians to have the right to 
take the lives of patients with terminal cancer, 
who are in extreme pain? 

Or consider, secondly, such other problems as: 
Should a physician be obliged to tell a patient 
that he is dying? Should a physician be obliged to 
give a patient a true diagnosis of his condition? 
Should a hospital be obliged to publish each year 
the percentage of operations in which after an 
organ was removed it was found to be undiseased 
and undamaged? 

Or consider, thirdly, such rather different 
problems as. What is the justification for paying 
such high salaries to American physicians and 
surgeons as compared with the salaries of their 
counterparts in certain other countries—when, in 
infantile mortality rates and the life expectancy of 
a man aged 45, the United States lags substan¬ 
tially behind those countries? Ought the supply of 
medical care to be surrendered to the demands of 
a free market economy? Ought the sole criterion 
for the availability of medical care to be need? 
How should resources be allocated between 
different needs? 

The first set of problems concerns the relation¬ 
ship of medical practice to the good of preserving 
human life. The second concerns the relationship 
of that practice to the goods of trust and truth- 
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fulness. The third concerns the relationship of 
medical practice to the good of justice. Eadi group 
of problems is notoriously a matter for con- 
temporary moral debate. 1 am going to argue that 
we have no rational method available for reaching 
a conclusion in these questions and that this 
springs from the peculiar character of moral 
debate in our liberal, secular, pluralist culture 
rather than from the special cWacter of these 
problems or from the general character of moral 
argument. 


O ne way to approach this thesis is to 
set out examples of opposing arguments on 
one out of each group of issues; 

1(a). I cannot will that my mother should have 
had an abortion when she was pregnant with me, 
e \ cept perhaps if it had been certain that the embryo 
was dead or gravely damaged But if / cannot will 
this in my own case, how can I consistently deny to 
others the right to life that I claim for myself?-1 
would break the so-called Golden Rule, unless I 
denied that a mother had in general a right to an 
abortion. 

1(b). Kverybody has certain rights over hb or her 
own bfuly. To esUiblish such rights we need merdy 
to show that it cannot be shown that anyone else 
has a right to interfere with the imptementation of 
our own desires about our bedies. It follows tluit at 
the stage when the embryo is essentially part oi the 
mother’s body, the mother has a right to make her 
own uncoerc^ decision on whether she will have 
an abortion or not. Since she had a moral right, she 
ought also to have a legal right. 

2(a). A physician should decide whether to tell a 
patient who is gravely ill or dying the truth about 
his or her condition by reckoning on the consequen¬ 
ces in that particular case to that particular patient 
of giving or withholding that specific information. 
If the patient’s health and happiness will be in¬ 
creased by telling the truth, then the truth should 
be told, but if not, not so. 

2(b). To treat an agent with moral reqiect is to 
look to his dignity and not his happiness. To deprive 

11 
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m OMn of tbe triidi about hit dltease or his death ia 


to deprive him of dlgaity. More particularly every 
man can only respect himself if he faces np to the 
fiict of his own ^tb. Hmice to deprive patients of 
the troth about themselves is to do them a wrong, 
and a wrong that insults their status as human 
beings* 

3(a). Justice demands that every citizen should 
have so far as is possible an equal chance to develop 
his talents and his other potentialities. But good 
heaith is a prerequisite for such development. 
Therefore every citizen should have an equal right 
to access to the means of good health, so far as it is 
available. Therefore justice requires a free national 
health service, financed out of taxation, with no 
private sector of medical practice. 

3(b). Everyb^y has a right to incur only such 
obli^tions as he chooses, to be fiee to make such 
contracts as be wishes. Every doctor, therefore, 
must be free to accept patients or not and to prac¬ 
tice on what terms he chooses. If others then do not 
wish to deal with him, that is their free choice. 
Fkeedom requires freedom of contract. Freedom of 
contract requires medicine to be a matter of private 
practice. 

About these six arguments I want to make two 
main points. The first is that the goods which each 
argument aspires to vindicate are incommensur¬ 
able with the goods invoked by at least some of 
the other arguments. Each of the arguments 
moves validly from premises to conclusion. But 
the premises are so independent of each other that 
those who accept the premises of rival arguments 
share no common moral ground Given each set 
of premises, it is rational to move to each con¬ 
clusion; but there is no argument available, no 
criterion available, no rational procedure to 
decide between rival and incompatible conclu¬ 
sions. 

We appear, therefore, to have to make a non- 
rational choice between alternative positions, so 
far as our own moral judgments upon each issue 
are concerned, and to have to resort to non- 
rational persuasion if we are to affect the choices 
made by others. 

What puts us in this position? 

One standard type of answer is that it springs 
from the nature of morality as such. C. L. 
Stevenson’s position in Ethics and Language 
(1944) requires that moral disagreement be 
rationally interminable. Jean-Paul Sartre’s moral 
philosophy—at least in one version—notoriously 
makes an arbitrary choice the fulcrum upon which 
moral judgment depends. If they (and those who 
think with them on this matter) are correct, then 
the place of arbitrary choice and of interminable 
disagreement in morals will be the same irrespec¬ 
tive of time and place, irrespective of the differen¬ 


ces between different soda! and cultural ordera^ 
But is this true? 

As a preliminary to raising and trying to answer 
this question, it is important to glance at the 
historical background to the present situation. 


W E OUGHT FIRST TO NOTE that the historical 
provenance of the six arguments which I 
outlined is very various. So far as their philoso¬ 
phical ancestry is concerned, the first ha# its roots 
immediately in Kantian thought and, more 
remotely, in Christianity; the second in the 
thought of Jefferson, Robespierre, and Rousseau; 
the third in Benthamite utilitarianism; the fourth 
in Hegel and Kant; the fifth in T. H. Cr^n and in 
Rousseau; the sixth in Adam Smith and John 
Locke. But of course the premises of the six 
arguments have a genealogy which extends beyond 
explicitly philosophical texts, indeed far beyond 
any texts. 

For some of these premises at least have 
informed a variety of types of social and moral 
practice and as such have defined in part cultures 
which are our moral and intellectual ancestors. 
But then they were parts of wholes, ordered 
within some total moral scheme which provided 
a vision of man’s true end, of the relation of his 
empirical nature to his essential nature. It is a 
tacit assumption of seculat, liberal, pluralist 
culture, of the culture of modernity, that to a 
rational man no such vision is now available, 
because we can have no rationally defensible 
conixspt of man’s true end or of an essential 
human nature. 

Consequently, what we inherit from the varied 
and different strands of our past is a collection 
of fragments, of moral premises detached from 
the contexts in which they were once intelligibly 
at home, survivals now available for independent 
moral assertion from a variety of moral points of 
view. It IS this that makes moral argument appear 
to consist merely of the clash of bare assertion 
and counter-assertion marked by what is only the 
appearance of argument—so that non-rational 
persuasion seems to be the only way to terminate 
disagreement, and arbitrary choice seems to be 
the only way for an agent to resolve the issues in 
his own mind. 

That is to say, the Stevensonian or the Sartrean 
conclusion expresses a genuine sociological 
insight into the fate of morality in modern culture, 
rather than a philosophical insight into the nature 
of morality as such. But the Stevensonian, or the 
Sartrean, or the Nietzschean philosophical claim 
about morality could only be vindicated if no 
thesis about essential human nature and its true 
end could be made good. 

Does this mean that in the present historical 
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situation we are doomed to arbitrary non- 
rational solutions to moral problems, including 
the moral problems of the medical practice? In 
order to answer this question we must first enquire 
how the general character of the moral history of 
our culture has affected the special character of 
medical ethics. 

It might be claimed (and it often has been 
claimed) that the morality of the medical pro¬ 
fession is in a special way autonomous. The 
medical profession has had to safeguard and to 
transmit its values in a variety of very different 
social contexts: late medieval Catholicism, 
Renaissance Italy, £ighteenth-century France, 
Twentieth-century America. The very claim to be 
a profession, and not merely a trade, characteris¬ 
tically involves a claim to be the guardian of 
certain values. 

The values to which the medical profession has 
specifically claimed to be committed through 
changing social and moral environments are at 
least threefold. There is the unconditional com¬ 
mitment to preserve life and health; the respon¬ 
sibility for justifying the patient's trust in his 
physician or surgeon; and the demand for the 
autonomy both of the individual physician or 
surgeon in making his judgments, and of the 
profession as a whole i? sitting in judgment on 
its own members. The crucial question is: Could 
these virtues not only survive in their integrity, but 
provide an adequate mural criterion for medical 
practice in a culture with a history of moral 
fragmentation such as ours? 

At first sight it might seem at least not impos¬ 
sible that this should be so. For certain virtues 
incarnate certain goods, and their rational hold 
upon mankind seems to be independent of cul¬ 
tural history and variation. In order to understand 
why this can be so, 1 must give a more general 
account of the virtues. 


S ocieties differ in their accounts of the 
virtues. There are not only differences as to 
which human qualities are to be accounted 
virtues; but there are, of course, also differences 
as to the criteria by means of which the virtues are 
to be justified. Fifth-century Athens is in many 
ways at odds with twelfth-century Iceland; 
Polynesia is radically different from Pennsylvania. 
But it is a condition of our ability to point out this 
truth—so often one of the premises from which a 
facile relativism is deduced—that we are able to 
identify in each of these societies one and the 
same focus upon a set of human qualities, the 
presence or absence of which in a man determines 
how he is to be assessed as a man. Were this not 
so, we would not be able to understand these 


li 

various cultures as dlfifering from each otlwr over 
one and the same thing. Our perception ^ 
diflerence presupposes a percq>tion of resem* 
blanoe. 

What, then, makes a virtue a virtue? We define, 
and we cannot but define, our relationships to 
oth^ people by referring to certain goods. A, B, 
C, and D are friends. D dies in obscure circum¬ 
stances; A discovers how D died and tells the 
truth about it to B, while lying to C. C discovers 
the lie. What A cannot then intelligibly claim is 
that he stands in the same relationship of friend¬ 
ship to both B and C. By telling the truth to one 
and lying to the other he has partially defined a 
difference in the relationship. Of course it is open 
to A to explain this difference in a number of ways. 
Perhaps he was trying to spare C pain, or perhaps 
he was ashamed to reveal the nature of his 
enquiries about D to C, or perhaps he is simidy 
cheating C. But some difference in the relationship 
now exists as a result of the lie. 

Just as we define our relationships to each othor, 
whether we will it or not, by reference to standards 
of truthfulness and trust, so we defiiw them too by 
reference to standards of justice and of couraga 
If A, a professor, gives B and C the grades that 
their papers deserve, but grades D because he is 
attracted by D's blue eyes or is repelled by J>*s 
dandruff, then he has defined his relationship to 
D differently from his relationship to the other 
members of the class, whether he wishes it or not. 

Justice requires that we treat others in respect 
of merit or desert according to uniform and 
impersonal standards. To depart from the stanr 
dards of justice in some particular instance 
defines our relationship with the relevant person 
as in some way special or distinctive. 

The case with courage is a little different. We 
hold courage to be a virtue because the care and 
concern for individuals, communities, and causes 
that we feel require the existence of such a 
virtue. If says that he cares for some individual, 
community, or cause, but is unwilling to risk 
harm or danger on his, her, or its own behalf, 
he puts in question the genuineness of his care 
and concern. Courage—the capacity to risk harm 
or danger to oneself—has its role in human life 
because of this connection with care and concern. 
This IS not to say that a man cannot genuinely 
care and also be a coward. It is in part to say 
that a man who ^nuinely cares and has not the 
capacity for risking harm or danger has to 
define himself, both to himself and to others, as a 
coward. 

I take it, then, that truthfulness, justice, 
and courage—and perhaps some othersr—ate 
human goods in the light of whieh we have to 
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characterise ourselves (and others), whatever 
our private moral standpoint or our society’s 
particular codes may be. This recognition that 
we cannot escape the definition of our relation¬ 
ships in terms of such goods is perfectly com¬ 
patible with the acknowledgement that different 
societies have different codes of truthfulness, 
justice, and courage. 

Lutheran pietists brought up their children to 
believe that one ought to tell the truth to every¬ 
body at all times, whatever the circumstances or 
consequences; and Kant was one of their 
children. Traditional Bantu parents brought up 
their children not to tell the truth to unknown 
strangers, since they believed that this could 
render the family vulnerable to witchcraft. In our 
culture many of us have been brought up not to 
tell the truth to elderly great-aunts who invite 
us to admire their new hats. But each of these 
codes embodies an acknowledgement of the 
good of truthfulness. So it is also with varying 
codes of justice and of courage. 

The inescapable character of such goods Is a 
matter of the role in human life of the qualities 
that embody them; the virtues of being honest, 
just, and courageous. A society that does not 
recognise these as virtues would necessarily 
lack the general features of human society. 
When we do find a culture, such as that of the 
Ik,^ where this recognition is absent we find 
something akin to a Hobbesian state of nature, 
not to a human society. This empirical confirma¬ 
tion of my thesis is strengthened by the discovery 
that the Ik once had genuine social bonds—and 
with them a recognition of the virtues—but lost 
these. To characterise this disaster by saying 
that the Ik lost both their social bonds and their 
recognition of the central virtues would be a 
mistake; for it would ignore the fact that to 
speak of the virtues is to speak of certain key 
forms of social relationship. Virtues are parts of 
sodal structure, and moral philosophy and 
sociology ought not to be conceived of as distant 
disciplines. 


A CERTAIN TENSION EXISTS between the 
moral history of our own culture as 1 under¬ 
stood it in the first section of this paper and the 
account of the virtues which I have just given. The 
first account emphasised cultural variability and 
fragmentation. The second has emphasised the 
irreducible moral context of culture. It may help to 
avoid the appearance of incompatibility if I im- 
mediatdy underline one point that I have already 
made and add to it another. 

The point already made is that the central 
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invariant virtues are onbodied !n very differmi 
codes in different cultures, and a shared recog¬ 
nition of these virtues is compatible with wide- 
ranging disputes about codes. The second and 
additional point is that the central invariant 
virtues are never by themselves adequate to con¬ 
stitute a morality. To constitute a morality 
adequate to guide a human life we need a scheme 
of the virtues which depends in part on further 
beliefs, beliefs about the true nature of man and 
his true end. But about these matters cultures 
have, of course, varied and disagreed. 

To understand how this is so, consider those 
qualities which have been considered virtues m 
some times and places and not in others. Thrift, 
humility, charity, authenticity, and friendship 
are cases in point. To understand these qualities 
as virtues requires an appeal to certain beliefs 
which have flourished in some human cultures 
and not in others. If we believe in the so-called 
Protestant work-ethic-~work, save, invest (as 
practised by Venetian Catholics and Spanish 
Jews as well as by German, English, and American 
Protestants, pace Max Weber)—the presence or 
absence of thrift will be a crucial fact about 
individuals. If we accept that certain forms of 
marriage and virginity are the will of God, then 
chastity will become an important quality. It is 
only against the background of such over-all 
interpretations of human existence that such 
qualities appear to be or not to be virtues. 

In characieristic human cuuniRhs, therefore, 
the standard list of the virtues will include some 
items which derive their status from the part 
they play in all human life. It will also include 
other items which derive their status from some 
more particular set of beliefs or forms of under¬ 
standing, which is restricted to some (perhaps 
to only one) form of culture and social order. 
What gives each moral vision its uniqueness and 
its integrity is not just a question of what items 
are included in its particular list of the virtues, 
but also of what criterion is invoked to justify 
the selection of just those items rather than others. 
So ancient Greek moral thought and practice is 
pervaded by the notion of human beings as 
having a distinctive nature, specified in terms of 
that "work” (epyov) and that “end” (tcAost) 
which distinguish human beings from gods, geese, 
or granite. So the moral vision of the Renaissance 
man of action centres on the notion of v/rm, a 
certain conception of human strength and energy. 
So the Puritans of the 16th and 17th centuries 
gave an interpretation to the notion of a divinely 
ordained vocation which made both hard work 
and thrift virtues. 

Such a criterion will determine not only which 
items are included in the list of the virtues, but 
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also how they are ranked in importsuioe. Courage 
is accounted a ^drtue in almost all societies; 
but it has a very difletent place in the heroic 
societies whose life is reflected in the Iliad (or 
in the lodandic sagas) from its place in any 
Christian scheme. 


T he traditional medical virtues are 
clearly not to be derived in any simple way 
from the invariant human virtues. To count them 
as virtues we need to appeal to certain special 
beliefs about the specific kind of value we place 
on the preservation of human life, about the 
special character of the physician-patient rela¬ 
tionship, and about professional autonomy. 
The difficulty about the traditional medical 
virtues is two-fold; they have become problema¬ 
tic, and they have b^ome problematic in a 
culture which precisely lacks the means to solve 
moral problems. 1 have already indicated why 
I hold the latter thesis to be correct. Let me 
therefore turn to the former. 

I want to argue that just as the traditional 
medical virtues had a special status, so those 
virtues have become problematic in a special 
way. Theie is a social process by which what 
have been virtues in one social and cultural con¬ 
text can become vices u\ another. I am not here 
referring to the process which 1 have already 
noted whereby what arc believed to be virtues in 
one social order come to be thought to be vices 
in another (as the quality which Aristotle counted 
as a virtue under the name of magnamtmty came 
to be considered by the early Christians the vice 
that IS the counterpart to their virtue of humility). 
1 am referring to a process whereby what actually 
were virtues turn into what actually are vices. 

Before I turn to the history of the traditional 
medical virtues, let me list a number of ways in 
which this may happen. 


T he first is the case where a disposition 
valuable for its own sake and valued for its 
own sake, as any genuine virtue must be (it may, 
of course, also be valued for further ends that it 
serves) comes to be valued only or primarily for 
its employment as part of a technique. Sometimes, 
for example, social workers are taught to become 
“friends'* with their clients in order to gain their 
confidence so as to manipulate them more 
effectively. Now it is of the essence of friendship 
as a virtue that one cannot become a friend from 
such a motive and with such an intention. What 
the social worker is being tau^t is to do and to 
speak as a friend would do and speak, but in 
such a way that what is produced is a counterfeit 
version and not authentic friendship. It is because 
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the social worker's version is a counterfeit ci ' 
the virtue, and one calculated to deodve the 
innocent, that it is a vice and not merely a neutral 
quality. 

Aristotle, in his discussion of courage, distin* 
guishes true courage from military courage. 
Military courage is certainly not a vice, but 
because it is acquired and exercised as part of the 
technical training of a soldier it is not to be con* 
fused with a virtue which always belongs to a man 
qua man and not qua social worker, soldier, or 
possessor of some other set of technical skills. 

A SECOND WAY in which a virtue may become a 
vice is when a change in the nature of the effects 
of a certain type of action transforms the char¬ 
acter of that type of action. The giving of system¬ 
atic poor relief to wage-labourers in England in 
the early seventeenth century, as a system insti¬ 
tutionalised by a Poor Law and controlled by 
the local Board of Guardians, first had the effect 
of keeping wages low. if the parish paid a near- 
subsistence minimum, the farmer could pay his 
labourers less than he would otherwise have had 
to. This became a means to this end, so that the 
actions involved in poor relief were now informed 
by the intention of providing a stock of cheap 
wage labour. An unintended but vety general 
effect led the action of assisting the poor to be 
transformed into the action of contriving their 
maximal exploitation. A virtue become a vice. 

A third way m which a virtue may become a 
vice is when a quality valued for its own sake is 
made available for sale. Alexander Gerschen- 
kron has described how in the initial stages of 
modernisation (and especially in the 18th century) 
a new type of entrepreneur emerged whose trans- ' 
actions were based on much larger quantities of 
fixed and variable capital than previouriy and 
whose enterprises were essenti^ly long-tom. 
Unlike his mercantile predecessors, he found 
himself having recurrent transactions with the 
.same customers, debtors, and oreditors. Up to 
this point the rule Caveat emptor had toid^ to 
dominate commercial transactions. The entre¬ 
preneur did not need to convince those who were 
buying from him that he was reliable, if he would 
probably never trade with them again. The new 
entrepreneur, however, had to acquire a reputa¬ 
tion for honesty; and to acquire it he had to do, 
by and large, what honrat men do. Would it 
therefore be true to say tliat entrepreneurs became 
honest? The answer, as Kant saw clearly, is 
“No”, and not only because “honesty" beeWe 
part of the technical skill of the entrepreneur. 

It is because what is exchanged for money, and 
valued in so far as it can be exchanged for money; 
cannot be a virtue. It follows (as the young Marx 
of the 1844 manuscripts saw clearly) that free- 
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market capitalism has a striking, increasing tern 
dency to destroy the virtues and a progressive 
tendency. It is not just that money is bad for us; 
it is also the case, that “marijuana is not addictive 
... money is." 

Fourthly, a virtue may become a vice—or 
simply a non-moral quality—by a change in its 
relationship to a role which it partially defines. 
In traditional, patriarchal societies reciprocal 
loyalty between superiors and inferiors is central 
to the social bonds. To value loyalty as a virtue 
is to value just those bonds. But when the virtue 
of loyalty is invoked in modern corporate 
organisations it is characteristically part of an 
attempt to undermine the impersonal, bureau- 
ciatic standards of such organisations and to 
substitute adherence to persons for adherence 
to rules. Such adherence may be a good or bad 
thing, depending on the circumstances and the 
nature of the relevant persons and rules; but it 
is certainly not a virtue as such. 

We have, then, at least four types of case in 
which virtues can become vices, or if not vices, 
at least problematic qualities: the type of case 
where what was a virtue is transformed into 
part of a set of technical skills; where a change 
in the effects of the practice of a virtue transforms 
in time the intentions with which it is practised; 
where what was a virtue becomes a marketable 
commodity; and where a change in the structure 
of roles changes the character of the human 
qualities involved in the role-playing. 


1 NOW WANT TO CONSIDER if, and how far, 
the traditional medical virtues have turned to 
vices. I want to begin by considering three 
social presuppositions of the practice of the 
traditional medical virtues. 

The first is technological. The practice of 
medicine has, for most of its history, l^n carried 
on in societies where human life is immensely 
fragile and vulnerable and where the technical 
means to safeguard it have been very limited. 
High infantile mortality-rates, low expectations 
of life for surviving adults, extremely limited 
predictive powers in framing prognoses—all 
underlie the ordering of medical priorities em¬ 
bodied in different versions of the Hippocratic 
Oath. Medicine would have been a quite different 
form of social practice if life was only to be 
preserved if health could be restored, or life 
was only to be preserved if grave pain and suffer¬ 
ing were to be avoided, or health was to be 
Kstored only if in so doing pain and suffering 
were not to be increased. That ordering of medical 
priorities which places a supreme value on life is 
made more intelligible by considering the social 


background in which it was founded. 

A second presupposition of the practice of the 
traditional medied virtues was the existence of a 
shared and socially established morality. The 
physician could assume that the patients’ 
attitudes towards life and death would be roughly 
the same as his own, and vice versa. Hence the 
patient in putting himself or herself into the hands 
of his or her physician could feel that he or she 
was not relinquishing his or her moral autonomy. 

A third presupposition of the practice of the 
traditional medical virtues was thaf the activities 
of the physician or surgeon took place within a 
given social order, but were not themselves 
able to shape or be responsible for shaping that 
order. Medicine could not be understood in its 
traditional perspective as a social practice com¬ 
peting with other social practices for scarce 
resources and offering debatable criteria for 
their distribution. 

None of these presuppositions is now war¬ 
ranted, and it is modern social change that has 
destroyed this warranty. Technological change 
has made of the preiiervation of human life a 
very different issue. Moral change has made of 
the trust which the patient ought to express in 
the physician a very different issue. Changes in 
the scale and the cost of medical care as well as 
political and economic change in society at large 
have made the distribution of medical care into 
a very different issue. In each case what was a 
virtue has become at best problematic, at worst 
a vice. Consider once more the ways m which 
virtues become vices. 

There is, FntST, the case where the effects of a 
practice change so that the charactei of the 
relevant actions change. This is what happened 
to the medical practice of making the pr^rva- 
tion of human life an over-riding goal. Here there 
are two kinds of change. It is now the case (as it 
used not to be) that this goal involves the 
systematic preservation of the old long after they 
can function as genuine human beings. It is 
now the case (as it used not to be) that this goal 
involves systematically increasing the proportion 
of hopelessly crippled infants and helplessly 
decaying old people to healthy adults and 
children. Any agent who knowingly participates 
in producing such effects systematically, as many 
physicians do, does great harm and wrong. What 
was a virtue has become a vice, but not an 
unproblematic vice. For the physician now finds 
himself in a tragic dilemma. Consider the case 
of recently bom crippled infants where heroic 
efforts may preserve either a needless bundle of 
distorted and suffering nems and tissues, or 
-sometimes against all probable calculation- 
a human child, physically imperfect but with, real 
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poteotial, pertiaps even a Helen Keller.* Any 
rule whicii relieves the physician of the burden of 
extending suffering uselessly imposes on him the 
burden of taking innocent life wantonly. And no 
rule would be worst of all. 

What has happened to place physicians in this 
dilemma is the result of the coincidence of two 
distinct histories of moral change. In the society 
at large our fragmented inheritance has resulted 
in abandoning us to a secular, liberal pluralism 
which leaves us resourceless in the face of moral 
problems. In the history of medical practice a 
change m its presuppositions has rendered 
what was virtuous vicious, and what was un* 
problematic problematic. Thus, parts of medical 
practice became morally problematic precisely 
at a time when we have minimal resources for 
the solution of moral problems. 

As with the first of the three traditional medical 
values, so also with the other two. The trust 
which defines the relationship of patient to 
physician was based upon the presupposition of a 
shared, established morality. The physician could 
have a reasonable assurance that his patients’ 
beliefs about suffering, death and human dignity 
were much the same as hts own. The patient could 
have a reasonable assurance that his beliefs 
would be respected. But in a liberal, pluralist 
morality the patient kiows, not only that the 
traditional basis for this assurance is now 
missing, but that the physician has no special 
resources for the solution of the moral problems 
which arise in the course of a relationship to a 
patient. The parent of a helplessly ill child, or a 
helplessly old person, cannot know that the 
physician wills their good, because they cannot 
know what his conception of good is. Once 
again the physician is in a tragic dilemma. The 
invitation to trust which was once a sign of 
virtue becomes a sign of something else. The 
change in the structure of role-playing has 
changed the quality of the actions. A virtue has 
in a characteristic way become a vice. 

But the physician has no easy way out. The 
whole nature of medical care is almost un¬ 
imaginable without a context of mutual trust. 
To simply abandon that mutual trust, because 
it is no longer warranted, would be destructive; 
to try to maintain in its traditional forms is 
equally dangerous. 

* I consider the case of infants rather than of the 
old, because the collapse of the extended family has 
left most of us with a deep inability even to approach 
the problems of the old, an inability institutionalised 
in the way we, as a society as well as individuals, treat 
them. 


It is, of course, in this situation that market 
relations become signiflcantly obtrusive b 
medical practice. Differential treatment is offered 
for differentia] reward; access to medical care is 
radically unequal. Here again the physician is, 
like everyone else, in a situation which he cannot 
escape. The demands of social justice and the 
demands of the physician for autonomy are in 
radical conflict. If members of the medical pro¬ 
fession choose certain forms of specialisation in 
research or m practice, they thereby determine 
the availability of certain patterns of medical 
care. If freedom of physicians is safeguarded, 
equal rights of citizens will be flouted. So the 
autonomy of the medical profession can become 
a social vice, while the freedom of the physician 
remains an important value. Once again we have 
a dilemma which is almost intolerable. 


H egel spoke op tragedy as “the conflict 
of right with right.” What makes any prota¬ 
gonist’s situation tragic is that he inevitably has 
to choose between wrong and wrong. It is with 
this in mind that I have spoken of the physician's 
moral dilemmas as tragic. The moral resources 
of his culture—of our own culture—offer no 
solution for him. Wnat matters most in a period 
in which human life is tragic is to have the strength 
to resist false solutions. The characteristic temp¬ 
tation of the modern world is utilitarianism. For 
utilitarianism in ail its versions aspires to provide 
a criterion, a way of judging between rival and 
conflicting goods to maximise utility. But the 
goods and the rights which define our contem¬ 
porary conflicts are incommensurable. There is 
no higher criterion. There is no neutral concept 
of utility. 

The medical profession ought not, therefore, 
to look for solutions to philosophical theorising. 
What philosophy has to tell them is precisely 
why they cannot hope for solutions. For a 
philosopher to try to go beyond this would be 
for him to misunderstand either the present 
situation or the scope and limits of his discipline. ^ 
A philosopher offering positive moral advice in 
this situation would be a comic character intro¬ 
duced into a tragedy. Imagine Socrates Intro¬ 
ducing himself with advice for Antigone or 
Creon—or Plato trying to counsel Philoctetei, 
Neoptolemus, and Odysseus. Yet to understand 
even this is perhaps to transform the perspective 
in which the moral problems of medicine are 
viewed; and such a transformation con only be 
effected by philosophy. 
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Marx/Engels and Racism 

By fV, H, Chaloner & JV, O. Henderson 


W HILE SCHOL- 
ars on the 
Continent have 
long been aware of 
the fact that Karl 
Marx held anti- 
Semitic views, the 
same cannot 
generally be said 
of their colleagues 
in England and 
America. 

Marx was a Jew; 
and when he was 
growing up in 
Trier the Jews, 
though not perse¬ 
cuted, were treated as second-class citizens and 
excluded from certain professions. No Jew could 
hold a commission in the Prussian army or prac¬ 
tise as a lawyer at the bar. To continue as a 
member of the legal profession Marx’s father 
became a Christian and was baptised by a 
Lutheran army chaplain. As a boy Marx realised 
that he was different from his fellows. He had 
been baptised, but he was “a Jew by race” and 
suffered from the anti-Semitism prevalent in 
Germany in his day. His reaction to the situation 
was an extraordinary one. He ranged himself with 
the anti-Semites and denounced his own people 
in a most violent fashion.' 

His attitude towards the Jews was made clear 
in two articles which he wrote in 1843 at the age 
of 25. They were reviews of a book and an 
article by Bruno Bauer on the Jewish question, 
and they appeared in the Deutsch-Franzdsische 
Jahrbueher (published in Paris in 1844).* Marx 
regarded capitalism, as operated by the middle 
clas^, as inherently evil; and he argued that 
Jewish money-making activities lay at the very 
heart of the obnoxious capitalist system. The 
following extracts from Marx’s articles indicate 
his point of view of the Jewish question in his day. 



“What is the worldly raison d’etre of Jewr> 
'(Judaism]? The practical necessity of Jewry is self- 
interest.*’ 


“What is the worldly religion of the Jews? It is 
the petty haggling of the hawker ” 

“What IS his worldly God?” “It is money.” 

“So in Jewry wc recognise a contemporary 
universal anti-social phenomenon, which has 
reached its present pitch through a process of 
historical development in which the Jews have 
zealously co-operated. And this evil anti-social 
aspect of Jewry has grown to a stage at wliich 
it must necessarily collapse ” 

“The Jews have emancipated themselves in a 
Jewish fashion Not only have they mastered the 
power of money but—with or without the Jews— 
money has become a woild power The Jews have 
emancipated themselves by turning Christians 
into Jews.” 

“Money is the most zealous God of Israel and no 
other God can compete with him. Money debases 
all human Gods and turns them into goods. Money 
IS the universal value of everything.” 

“The God of the Jews has become secularised 
and has become a World God. The bill of exchange 
is the real God of the Jews.” 

“Jewry reaches its climax in the consummation 
of bourgeois society—and bourgeois society has 
reached its highest point in the Christian world.” 

In 1845, in The Holy Family, Marx claimed 
that in his articles in the Deutsch-Franzdsische 
Jahrbueher he had “proved that the task of 
abolishing the essence of Jewry is in truth the 
task of abolishing Jewry in civil society, abolish¬ 
ing the inhumanity of today’s practice of life, 
the summit of which is the money system.”* In 
1849 an article in the Neue Rhemtsche Zeitung 
(of which Marx was the editor) criticised the 
notion that Jews living in Prussia’s Polish 
provinces should be regarded as Germans. The 
article declared that these Jews were “the filthiest 
of all races.” “Neither by speech nor by descent— 
but only by their greed for profit—can they be 
looked upon as relatives of the Germans in 
Frankfurt.” One of Marx’s critical biographers 
has remarked: “this solution of the Jewish ques¬ 
tion was not very different from Adolf Hitler’s, 
for it involved the liquidation of Judaism. .. 


There are numerous uncomplimentary refn^ 
ences to Jews iu Karl Marx’s iettos to his close 
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friend Friedrich Engels in the 18SOs and 1860s. 
At that time Marx was living in London and his 
earnings as a free-lance journalist—he was a 
regular contributor to the New York Daily 
Tribune —^were quite insufficient for his needs. 
Engels, then employed as a clerk by the firm of 
Ermen & Engels in Manchester, sent him small 
remittances whenever he could. Even so Marx 
failed to make ends meet and—^when there was 
nothing more to pledge at the pawnbrokers—be 
borrowed money from anyone who would lend 
it. He had many dealings with Jewish hnancial 
agents in the City of London. The Bambergers 
(father and son),‘ as well 
as Stiefel and Spielmann, 
were German Jews whose 
names frequently crop 
up in the Marx-Engels 
correspondence. Marx 
made use of the Jews to 
raise small loans and to 
discount bills of ex¬ 
change received from 
Charles A. Dana (editor 
of the New York Tribune) 
in advance payment of 
articles which Marx had 
agiced to write. Marx 
complained bitterly that 
the Jews would not dis¬ 
count his bills until con¬ 
firmation from Dana had 
been received;* and he 
was furious when they 
pressed him to honour 
debts due for repayment. 

Marx showed his con¬ 
tempt by always referring 
to them as “Jew [or “little 
Jew”] Bamberger" and 
“Jew Spielmann", or by 
imitating the nasal twang 
characteristic of the way 
in which some Jews from 
Eastern Europe spoke German.’ Yet Marx had 
cause to regret the day when the Bambergers were 
not in business in London any more and were no 
longer available to discount his bills of exchange. 
In 1859 he wrote to Engels: “it is the devil of a 
nuisance that 1 have no Bamberger in London 
any more... 

M arx’s anti-semitism may be illustrated 
by examining his altitude towards Ferdi¬ 
nand Lassaile, who was a Jew from Breslau in 
Silesia. As a young man Lassaile had led the 
workers of Diisseldorf during the revolution of 
1848. But he had never been a member of the 
Communist League, since his application to join 


the Cologne branch had been turned down; and 
he had taken no part in the risings in Germany 
in 1849 in support of the Frankfurt constitution, 
since he had been in jail at that time. Conse¬ 
quently in the 18S0s, while nearly all the formnr 
supporters of the revolution were either in prison 
or in exile, Lassaile was able to live in Diisseldorf, 
without being unduly molested by the authorities. 
It was to Marx’s advantage to Imp in touch with 
Lassaile, who gave him news of the underground 
workers’ movement in the Rhineland. And 
through his aristocratic connections—^he was a 
close friend of the Countess of Hatzfeld—he was 

sometimes able to pro¬ 
vide Marx with useful 
political information 
which he could use in 
articles contributed to 
the New York Tribune 
and Die Presse. But white 
Marx regarded himself 
as the head of a great 
political movement who 
should be obeyed by his 
followers, LaSalle de¬ 
clined to be a mere disci¬ 
ple and was determined 
to be a leader of the Ger¬ 
man workers in his own 
right. 

The correspondence 
between Marx and Las- 
salle* suggests that the 
two men were colleagues 
who—despite certain 

differences of opinion— 
were collaborating to 
achieve a common aim. 
But the letters exchan¬ 
ged between Marx and 
Engels tell a very dif¬ 
ferent story. Here Marx 
showed his contempt for 
the Jew who presumed 
to have opinions and ambitions of his own. 
When Lassaile was Marx’s guest in London in 
1862 Marx wrote to Engels: 

"It i.s now perfectly clear to me that, as the shape 
of his head and the growth of his hair indicate, he 
is descended from the negroes who joined in the 
flight of Moses from Egypt (unless his mother or 
grandmother on the father’s side was crossed with 
a nigger). Now this union of Jewishness to Gertnan- 
ness on a negro basis was bound to produce an 
extraordinary hylvid. The importumty of the fellow 
is also niggerlike.’’^* 

Marx referred to his guest as a “Jewish nigger” 
who was “completely deranged.” He frequmtly 
used derogatory epithets when writing about 
Lassaile, such as “Itzig” (Ikcy), VEphrairo 
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Gescheit” and **JudeI Braun.” And Marx’s wife, 
in a letter to Engels, called Lassalle “the little 
Berlin Jew.”“ 

After Lassalle’s death in 1864 there are fewer 
uncomplimentary remarks about Jews in the 
MarX'Engels correspondence tlian before. In that 
year Engels became a partner in the firm of 
Ermen & Engels, and from 1867 onwards he paid 
Marx an annual allowance of £3S0. So, although 
Marx’s financifil problems were by no means 
solved, he had less need than formerly to try to 
borrow money from Jews—such as Ignaz Horn‘* 
and Leo Frankel.** He wrote to Engels in 1875 
that he had got into conversation with “a sly- 
looking Yid” on a journey from London to 
Rotterdam. He was clearly delighted to be able 
to report that his loquacious Jewish travelling 
companion had been the victim of some sharp 
practice in a business deal.** And in his old age, 
when on holiday in Ramsgate, Marx declared 
that there were “many Jews and fleas" at the 
resort.** 

I T WAS NOT ONLY in private letters to his 
closest friend that Marx indul^d in anti- 
Semitic outbursts. In an article in the New York 
Tribune (4 January 1856), in which he discussed 
an international loan to be raised by the Russian 
government to finance the war in the Crimea, 
Marx savagely attacked the Jewish financiers who 
cooperated to place the loan.** Marx wrote: 

“This loan is brought out under the auspices of the 
house of Stieglitz at St Petersburg. Stieglitz is to 
Alexander what Rothschild is to Francis Joseph, 
what Fould is to Louis Napoleon. The late Czar 
Nicholas made StiegliU a Russian baron, as the 
late Kaiser Franz made old Rothschild an Austrian 
baron, while Louis Napoleon has made a cabinet 
minister of Fould, with a free ticket to the Tuilcnes 
for the females of his family. Thus we find every 
tyrant backed by a Jew, as is every Pope by a 
Jesuit. In truth, the cravings of oppressors would 
be hopeless, and the practicability of war out of the 
question, if there were not an army of Jesuits to 
smother thought and a handful of Jews to ransack 
pockets.” 

Hope & Co. of Amsterdam played an important 
role in placing the Russian loan. This was not a 
Jewish firm, but Marx declared that 

“the Hopes lend only the prestige of their name; 
the real work is done by Jews, and can only be dune 
by them, as they monopolise the machinery of the 
loan-mongenng mysteries by concentrating their 
energies upon the barter-trade in securities, and the 
changing of money and negotiating of bills in a 

S eat measure arising therefrom. Take Amsterdam, 
r instance, a city harbouring many of the worst 
descendants of the Jews whom Ferdinand and 
Isabella drove out of Spajn, and who, after lingering 
a while in Portugal, were driven thence also, and 
eventually found a safe place of retreat in Holland. 
In Amsterdam alone they number not less than 
35,000, many of whom are engaged in this gambling 


and Jobbing of securities. . . . Their business is to 
watch the monies available for investment and 
keenly observe where they lie. Here and there and 
everywhere that a little capital courts investment, 
there is ever one of these little Jews ready to make 
a little suggestion or place a little bit of a loan. 
The smartest highwayman in the Abruzzi is not 
better posted about the locale of the hard cash in a 
traveller’s valise or pocket, than those Jews about 
any loose capital in the hands of a trader." 

Marx went on to attack the Jewish finance 
houses of Konigswarter, Raphael, Stern, Bis- 
choflTsheim, Rothschild, Mendelssohn, Bleich- 
roder, Fould and many others. He declared that 
many of these families were linked by marriage 
and he observed that 

“the loan-mongering Jews derive much of their 
strength from these family relations, as these, in 
addition to their lucre affinities, give a compactness 
and unity to their operations which ensure their 
success.” 

Marx concluded his article as follows; 

“This Eastern war is destined at all events to throw 
some light upon this system of loan-mongenng as 
well as other systems Meanwhile the Czar will get 
his fifty millions, and let the English journals say 
what they please, if he wants five fifties more, the 
Jews will dig them up. Let us not be thought too 
severe upon these loan-mongcring gentry. The fact 
that 1855 yi'ars ago Christ dio\e the Jewish money- 
changois out of the temple, .ind ihiii the money¬ 
changers of oui age enlisted on the side of tyranny 
happen again chiefly to be Jews, is perhaps no more 
than a historical coincidence The loan-moneenng 
Jews of Europe do only on a larger and more 
obnoxious scale what many others do on one 
smaller and less significant. But it is only because 
the Jews aic so strong that it is timely and ex¬ 
pedient to expose and stigmatise their organisation.” 

There was a kind of bitter justice in the fact that 
Marx, who detested his own race, should have 
suffered from the anti-Semitic views of others. 
There were those who attacked Marx because he 
was a Jew and who branded the political move¬ 
ment that he led as a Jewish conspiracy.*** 

E ngels’ atti¬ 
tude towards 
the Jews was quite 
different from that 
of Marx.** He had 
never denounced 
the Jews as a race 
of petty trados 
and money-Ienden 
and as Marx had 
done in his youth¬ 
ful article in the 
Deutsch-Franzd- 
sische JahrbUch- 
Fr.** Indeed he 
iater declared that anti-Semitism was the mark of 
a backward culture and was confined to Russia, 
Austria and Prussia.** 
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In 1881 Eduard Bernstein sent Engels some 
examples of anti-Semitic propaganda in Germany. 
Engels replied that he had never seen anything so 
stupid or dhildish. He praised the Sozial- 
Demokrat —the leading socialist paper in Ger¬ 
many at the time of Bismarck’s Anti-Socialist 
Law—for coming out firmly against anti- 
Semitism. Engels quoted with approval a passage 
from a letter which he had recently receiv^ from 
a Jewish correspondent (Carl Hirsch), who had 
just been to Berlin. Hirsch had written that “the 
official press which prints anti-Semitic articles 
has few readers.” 

“While It is true that the Germans have a natural 
antipathy towards the Jews, it is also a fact that tiic 
working class, the radical petty bourgeoisie, and 
the middle-class philislmcs hate the government 
far mote than they hate the Jews.” 

Bernstein, however, disagreed with Hirsch and 
claimed that anti-Semitic propaganda was falling 
upon fertile soil in Germany as far as civil 
servants, teachers, craftsmen, and peasants were 
concerned. 

Ten years later Engels wrote to August Bebel 
that he was glad to learn (hat new Jewish recruits 
were loining the Gciman Social Democrat Party. 
But he warned Bcbel that socialists would have 
to keep a watchful eye on these Jewish colleagues 
because they were cleverer than the average 
bourgeois socialist and were—owing to centuries 
of oppression- in the habit of pushing themselves 
forward!^® 

ALriiouGH Enc.i-LS disapprovtd of anti-Semitism 
and welcomed Jews like Karl Kaulsky and Alfred 
Adler as party colleagues, he did criticise particu¬ 
lar Jews and groups of Jews. For example, in a 
comment on English politics in 1852 he con¬ 
temptuously dismissed Disiaeli u.s a “Jew'ish 
swindler.”®* A lew years later when he wished to 
express his disapproval of I ussallc’s conduct, he 
refcried to him as “a real Jew from the Slav 
frontier” and as “a greasy Jew disguised under 
bnlliantinc and flashy jewels”®® In 1862, in a 
letter to Carl Siebcl, he attacked the Jewish 
members of a German club (the Schiller Anstalt) 
in Manchester, lie declared that he seldom 
visited this veritable “Jerusalem Club” any more 
because the noisy behaviour of the Jews incon¬ 
venienced other members. 

“What has happened is what always happens 
when Jews are about At fiist they thank God that 
they had a Schiller Anstalt, but hardly had they got 
inside than they declared that it was not good 
enough for (hem and (bat they wanted to build a 
bigger club house—a true temple of Moses—to 
which the Schiller Anstalt could be moved. This 
would indeed be the quickest road to bankruptcy 
... Look out! In a year or two you will get a 
circular reading like this: ’In view of the biuik- 
ruptcy of the late Scliiller Anstalt’_ 
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A few yean later, however, when he was 
President of the Schiller Anstalt, Engels played a 
leading part in securing the iargCT premises that 
the Jewish membas desired. 

In 1864, during the crisis in the Lancashire 
cotton industry at the time of the American 
Civil War, Engels comiflained of the vexations 
that he had to endure in the office of Ermen & 
Engels because of “Jewish chfcsmmes.”** In 
October 1867, and again in May 1868. Engels 
complained that his time was being wasted by 
visits from “that damned old Jew” Leibd Choras, 
who was a refugee from Moldavia where the 
Jews were being persecuted.*' Engels obviously 
had little sympathy for Leibel Choras. And in 
1870 Engels dismissed Leo Frankel as “a real 
little Yid.”** 

In 1892 in a letter to the French sodalist leader 
Paul Lafargue—^Marx’s son-in-law—^Engels even 
expressed a certain sympathy for the anti-Jewirii 
movement in France. He wrote: 

“1 begin to understand French anti-Semitism when 
I see how many Jews of Polish ongin with German 
names intrude themselves everywhere to the pewt 
of arousing public opinion in the vilk lumiire, of 
which the Parisian philistine is so proud and which 
he believes to be the supreme power in the 
universe ”” 

Engels also expressed his contempt for the 
Polish Jews who were, in his view, “caricatures 
of Jews He wrote to Laura Lafargue: 

Business principle of the Polish Jew to ask much 
so as to be able to rebate, as for instance: 

“How much IS a yard of this cloth?” 

“15 groseben.” 

“He says IS, he means 12}. he would take 10, 
and the cloth is worth 7} I am prepared to pay 
5 so I will offer him 2i groschen."** 

J UST AS Enc.els rarely SHOWED any antipathy 
towards the Jews, so he had no prejudices 
against coloured peoples. He rejected the view 
commonly expressed by explorers and mis¬ 
sionaries in his day that native peoples were 
“heathen savages” who were obviously inferior to 
white races, indeed he argued that primitive 
people.s were superior to modem Europeans 
because they did not recognise private property, 
or capitalism, or the state. In 1884 in his book on 
7'he Ongin of the Family —based upon the re¬ 
searches of ihe American anthropologist L. H. 
Morgan—Engels gave a lyrical account of the 
“wonderful child-like simplicity” of the way of 
life in the Iroquois Indian trib«. 

“Everything runs smoothly without soldiers, 
gendarmes, or police, without nobles, kings, 
governors, prefects, or judges, without prisons, 
without trials. All quarrels and disputes are settled 
by the whole body of those concerned. . . . The 
household is run in common and communiatically 
by a number of families, the land is tribal property. 
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only the small rardens being temporarily assigned 
to the households. . . . Not a bit of our extensive 
and complicated machinery of administration is 
required. . . . There can be no poor or needy— 
the communistic household and the gens know 
their obligations towards the aged, the sick, and 
those disabled in war. All are free and equal— 
including the women. There is, as yet, no room for 
slaves nor, as a rule, for the subjugation of alien 
tribes_ 

As an admirer of primitive races, Engels (like 
Marx) was strongly opposed to the exploitation 
of native peoples by white colonists. He 
denounced the expansion of the empires of 
European states in India, Java, Algiers and 
elsewhere. For Marx and Fngels the rising in 
India in 1857 was no mere mutiny of Sepoy tioops 
but a national revolt against the English oppres¬ 
sors. In a senes of articles in the New York 
Tribune they analysed the causes and events of 
the Mutiny, which they regarded as an illustra¬ 
tion of the “general disaflcction exhibited against 
English supremacy on the part of the great 
Asiatic nations. . . 

In view of Engels's attitude towards the Jew's, 
the Iroquois, and the natives in colonial territu- 
nes, his attitude towards some of the Slavs is 
difficult to understand. When a Pan-Slav move¬ 
ment developed with Russian support in central 
and eastern Europe during the revolution of 1848 
Engels rejected the demands of the Czechs, 
Serbs, Croats, and Ruthenians for independence 
from Habsburg or Turkish rule I arly in 1849 (in 
two articles in the Neue R/mnnche 
be argued that these peoples had no natural 
capacity for self-government and were for ever 
doomed to be ruled by more advanced nations. 
They were “peoples without any history.” 
Engels asserted that the.se peoples would always 
be subject races and would “never achieve 
national independence.” “They are peoples who 
were either already under foreign rule when they 


‘ Arnold Kunzli has examined the psychological 
roots of Marx's anti-Semitism in Kari Mar.\ ewe 
Ps\'chogr{iphie (Vienna. 1966), esp. pp. .3.1- 169, 
195-226, 289-91. See also Camillo ^rncri, Le Juif 
anti-S^mitc (Pans, 1935). 

Yet even in West Gennany an attempt is apparently 
being made to counter this realist view. There has 
recently been published in Hamburg a selection of 
Marxist pronuuncemenis on the Jewish question 
(but omitting Marx’s “Zur Judenfrage” of 1844 on 
the ground.s that it is “easily available” elsewhere)— 
see: Marxhten gegen AnmemitiAmus (Hoffmann & 
Campc, 1974), with heavily pro-Marxist introductions 
by Iring Fctscher and Use Yago-Jung One wondeis 
wdiether a more appropriate title for this volume might 
not have been Marxisten gegen Judentum und Zionis- 
mu^. 

*Karl Marx, "Zur Judenfiagc” in Deutich- 
Fivnzdsische JahrbUcher (Paris, 1844), reprinted in 
Karl Marx/Friedrich Engels. Werke, Vol. 1 (1964), 


entered Into the first primitive phase of civilisa¬ 
tion or who were actually forced into the earliest 
phase of civilisation by their foreign masters.” 
In the true spirit of Pan-Germanism, Marx and 
Engels considered the Czechoslovakian peoples 
and the South Slavs to be “ethnic trash.” 


T wo THINGS EMFRGE from this Study. The first is 
the extent to which Marx’s anti-Semitism has 
been played down, or even ignored, in some 
popular socialist accounts of Marx’s career and 
doctrines published in the West and intended for 
radical and socialist consumption. Thus, readers 
of Franz Mehring’s Karl Marx (first published in 
English translation in 19.16) will find little to 
enlighten them on Marx’s anti-Semitism There 
may not be exactly a conspiracy of silence but 
attention may be drawn to the fact that there is a 
difference between telling the truth and telling 
the whole truth. Deception by omission is still 
deception. Western commentators, too, with a 
few honourable exceptions, have tended to dodge 
the issue or to gloss over unwelcome facts. 
Scholars unfamiliar with the Gexman language, 
who rely only upon English translations of the 
writings of Marx and Engels, may be led astray 
if they use selections compiled by Marxists who 
are prepared to siippre.ss evidence which might 
display their hero in a somewhat unfavourable 
light. 

The second point is the striking contrast 
between Marx’s benevolent desiie to liberate the 
toiling masses fiom the tyranny ol their capitalist 
exploiters and his ferocious attacks upon those 
who appeared to stand in the way of hi.s messianic 
hojTes— the “idiotic” peasants and the “rapacious” 
Jews for example Long after Marx’s death his 
followers in Soviet Russia were acting quite in 
accordance with their master’s views when they 
eliminated the kulaks and persecuted the Jews. 


PP 347 .177:/I Wo! hi without Jew \ (XT D I> Runes, 
1959). The first article reviewed Bruno Bauer, Die 
Judenfrage (1843), the second Bruno Bauci’s article 
on “Die 1 ahigheil der hculigen Juden und Christen 
frci 7u werden” in Twundi.wanzit! Bogen aus der 
Schweiz (ed. Georg Herwegh, 184.1, pp. 56-71). A 
reprint of the D-.F Jahrhiithei has recently been 
issu^ in Leipzig, Verlag Rcclam (1973), Marx’s 
article appears on pp 295-3.1.1 

The most icccnt discussion of Marx’s views is 
R S Wistrich, “Karl Marx and the Jewish Oucstion”, 
Sonet-Jewiih Ajfaii.\. vol IV, No 1 (Spring 1974), 
pp 5.1-60, which contains copious documentation. 
See, especially, Arthur Prinz, “New Pcispectives on 
Marx as a Jew”, Leo Baeck Year Book (1970), pp. 
107-25; It includes the revealing text of a letter by 
Heinrich GracU, the Jewish historian and a friend of 
Marx. 

* Marx/Engels, The Hoiy Family (1845, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1956), p.I48. 
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*Neue Rheintsche Zeittmg (No. 285, Sunday, 29 
April 1849), p. 1, col. 1. Marx was probably the author 
of the article. The Unknown Kart Marx: Documents 
concerning Kail Marx (cd. R Payne, 1972), pp 14-15. 

* A small colony of Bambergers can m traced in 
the City of London during the mid-18S0s. based on 
King Street, Snowhill. Zacharias Bamberger (of 19 
King Street, ship and commission agents) was a partner 
in the firm of Prager & Bamberger, 84 Lower Thomas 
Street, while Louis Bamberger and Co, merchants, 
and Abraham Bamberger & Co, wholesale boot 
manufacturers, both operated from 20 King Street, 
Snowhill. See: Kelly & Co., Post O/fiie l.ondon 
Directory (1855), p. 813 Of these Zacharias Bam- 
bcrgei seems most likely to have been Marx’s money¬ 
lender. 

* See Marx to Engels, 31 July 1851, in Marx-Engets 
Cevimtamgahe, Part iii, Vol. 1, p 224; and 21 
January 1852, p. 444. 

' For example. “Spiclmann al^xays sends one away 
with the nasal Jewish remark 'Koine N<wttz da' \ie 
ketne Non: i/uj”; Marx to Engels, 18 August 1853 in 
Maix-EngeLs Geianitausgahe, Part in, Vol 1, p. 492. 
The woiil Yiddish, used to describe this form of 
speech, is noted as first appearing m print in English 
ii> the mid-1880s (Oxford fuiglislt Dtrlioiiary) 

* M.irx to Engels, 21 Septcmbei 1859, in \farx- 
Lngcls Gesamtauigahe, Pail lu, \ol 2, p 416 

“ Gustav Mayer, Dei llriejnechsci vwischen Iassallc 
iind Mai \, Vol 1 of Ferdinand Lassalle ■ Nat hgcliissene 
Bncfe und Schrtftcn (first edition 1922; new edition 
issued by the Historical Commission of the Bavaiian 
Academy of Science, 19(>7) 

*“ Marx to I ngcls, 30 July 1862, in Marx-Engch 
Gcsamtausguhe, Part iii, Vol 3, jsp 82-84 On Marx 
as “at once a racialist .iimsell and the cause of 
racialism m others”, see George W'atson, The English 
/iAv./.»er(1973). p 211 

"Jenny Marx to Pngels, 9 Apiil 1858. in Matx- 
Engcls Gcsaniiaiisealie, Pait in. Vol, 2, p 311 See also 
the malicious and anti-Semitic gossip about Moses 
and Sybillc Hess, in Marx to Engels, 22 September 
1856. Part III, Vol 2. p 147 
'* Marx to Fngcis, 10 Ftbiuar> 1865 (“Jud Horn”! 
and 14 Novcmlx:i 1868 (“Rabbi A I inhoin generally 
kiiovsn bv the name of A F Horn”! m Starx-lngeh 
Gesamtansgohe, Pail iii, Vol 3, p 232, and Vol. 4, 
p 124 

" Marx to Fngels, 14 April and 8 Jiil> 1870 ("little 
Jew Leo i rankel”) in Marx-Engch Gesamtausgahe, 
Part III, Vol. 4. pp 302. 338 

'* Maix to Engels, 21 August 1875, in Mar\-kngc/s 
Gi'stniiiunsgahe, Pait iii, Vol 4, pp 428-9 

Marx to l iigels. 25 August 1879 m Marx-f ngelt 
Cc.samliiiisgahe, I*arl iii, \'ol 4, p 490 

’* Reprinted m K.^rl Marx. The Eastern Question 
(ed by Eleanor Marx & Fdward Aveling, 1897 new 
ed. 1969), pp 600-606 

Sec, for example, Edward von Mullcr-Tellering, 
Vo!geschmack in die ktih/tigc tieutuhe Diktatiii von 
Marx und Engels (1850) 

" For the altitude of socialists to the Jews, see E. 
Siiberncr, Soziahslen ztii Juden/ruge (1962) and George 
Lichtheim, “Socialism and the Jews", in Dissent (New 
York), July-August 1968. 

**Kail Marx, "Zur Judenfrage”, in the Deiitsch- 


Franzdstsche JahrbUcher (1844), reprinted in Mara/ 
Engels, Werke, Vol. I (1964), pp. 347 -77, See also, 
Marx/Engels. The Holy Family (Moscow, l%5), 
pp. 149-150. 

Engels to a correspondent in Vienna, 19 April 
1890, in Marx/Engeis, Werke, Vol XXII, p. 49. 
however, Engels' 1892 preface to the London edition 
of his Condition of the Working Class in England 
(1845), where he refers to “ihc pettifogging business 
tricks of the Polish Jew, the representative in Europe' 
of commerce at its lowest stage” (p 360 in 1971 
edition by Henderson & Chaloncr). 

•"Engels to Bernstein, 17 August 1881, in Eduard 
Bernsteins Briefwechsel mit Friedrich Engels (ed. 
Hirsch, 1970), pp 28-29. Bernstein to Engels, 9 
September 1881: Briefwechsel, p. 37. Engels to Bcbel, 

1 December 1891, in August Behels Briefwechsel mil 
Fiiedtith pMgels (ed Blumenbcrg, 1965), p 487. 

•‘ Fngcis to Marx, 24 September 1852, in Marx- 
Engels Gesamtausgahe Part iii, Vol I, p 405. 

Engels to Marx, 7 March 1856 in Marx~Engels 
Gesamiaiisgabe, Pait iii, Vol 2, p 122. Eni^ish 
translation. Engels: Selected Writings (ed. Henderson, 
Penguin, 1967), pp. 129-30. 

•“ Fngcis to Carl Sicbel, 4 June 1862, in Fnedrick 
Engels Profile (ed. Hirsch, 1970) p 250. 

••Engels to Marx, 2 November 1864, m Marx^ 
Engels Gesanilausgube, Part ni, Vol. 3, p. 192. 

•"Engels to Marx. 11 October 1867 and 6 May 
1868, in Marx-Engels- Gesunilausgahe, Part iii, Vol. 3, 
p 432 and Vol 4. p 52. It has not proved possible 
to identify Choras further 

•"Engels to Marx, 15 April 1870, m Marx-Engels 
Ge\unUausgahe, Pait iii, Vol 4, p 305 

•’ Engels to Paul Lalarguc, 22 July 1892, in F Engels 
— Paul and I-aura lAifaigiie ■ Conespondence{Moscow), 
Vol HI. 1891-95. p. 184. 

•'* Engels to RtuI Einst, 5 June 1890, in Engels 
Pio/i/c, p 190. 

••Fngels to Laura I afiiigue, 27 October 1893, in 
higels—Lafaigiie Lonesftondence, Vol iii, 1891-95, 
p. 307 

1 ngcls, Dei Uispiung tier Fanidie, des Privatei- 
gentwns und des Slanles (1884 new ed , 1962), p. 96. 
Fiiglish lianskition' Fngcis, Jlie Oiigin of the Family, 
Pinale Prapeitv, and the State (Moscow), p. 159. 
Fngcis’ book was based upon Lewis Henry Morgan, 
Ancient Satiety, or Reseat dies in the Line oj Hunum 
Piagiess from Savagery through Barbarism to 
Civiliscitian (1877) Lngels also made use ot the notes 
which Karl .Marx had made (piobably m tlie winter 
of 1880 1) on Moigan’s book, The Ethnological 
Noiehonk saf Karl Men x (cil Lawrence Krader, 1972), 

•• Foi selections of aili<.lcs and leiteis wTittcn by 
Marx and Fngels on colonisation, sec Marx/Engcis. 
On Colonisation (Moscow) and The First Indian War 
ot Independence, 1>S57-IR59 (Moscow, London, I960), 
Engels, “Der magyarische Kampt” and_ ‘|Der 
demokratisi'he Panslaxismus”, in the Neiie Rheinisehe 
/.eiiting, 13 Januao’ and 15 February 1849; re- 
pi lilted m Kail Marx Fngels. H-'irAe, Vol VI, p. 165 ff. 

P W. Ulaeksiock and H F Hoselitz have translated 
and edited a useful anthology of these in Marx/F.ngels, 
The Russian Menace to Em ope (1952) Pages 56-9, 
and 247 are impoiiani for “peoples without a 
hisioiy." 
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Another Play for Pinterites 

By John Weighiman 


o Man's Land, which seems lo be the 
Old Vfc’s linal ofTenng ol the present season, 
is very much a piece for Pinter devotees.* The 
title IS misleading. The scene is not laid in no 
man’s land; we are in Pinterland once again, 
with most of those old familiar features that the 
author may have culled eclectically from various 
areas of the Absurdist universe or that he may, 
on the other hand, have largely invented lor 
himself. 

They have often been listed by the critics: the 
Closed Room las in Sartre's Huts doit) where the 
characters confront each other in their subject/ 
object tensions, and which is at once home and 
hell, womb and battleground, a collective area 
or an image of the splintered individual mind; 
the Menace (as in Ionesco, Albee, Kalka) 
which IS the subject/objcct conflict left in suspen¬ 
sion, as it were, like a haze of paranoia; Time, 
Memory, and identity (as in Ionesco, Beckett, 
Genet), the uncertainties of which lead to endless 
fluctuation of personae; and the Inexplicable 
Oneiric Detail (as in Ionesco. Beckett, Robbe- 
Crillet) which the mind can only chew on 
unsuccessfully, since it has no means of telling 
whether the detail is genuinely random, or 
significantly phenomenological, or .symbolic 
within some given system—Christian, Freudian, 
Jungian, Marxist, etc. We can also mention the 
general paradox that, as in Robbe-Gnllet, the 
language is always meticulously rhythmic and 
clear, while the overall effect is opaque 

The spectator can no more be clear about what 
is happening in Pinterland than the reader can 
be about the action in Robbe-Grillet’s novels; 
and both authors have shown themselves quite 
expert at warding off interpretations. This is the 
Absurd, we might say, at one or more removes. 
The artist’s response to the fundamental un- 
intelligibility of the Absurd world is to create an 
artificially Absurd microcosm, in which our 
thirst for an explanation is at once stimulated 

Man's Land. By Harold Pinti-r. Lyre 
Methuen, £2. 


and frustrated. Pinter, like Robbc-Grillct, sets 
up to be as inscrutable as God: or as God would 
be, were He not, by definition, absent from the 
Absurd universe. 

Now IT is A WELL-KNow’N rAC'! that the Absurd 
can provoke feelings of revolt in the breast of 
Promethean man, and this is us true ot the micro¬ 
cosm as it IS of the macroLOsm. 1 get a little 
cross with Pinter, us I do with Robbe-Gnllet, 
or with Ionesco when he relies too com¬ 
placently on the aleatory promptings ot the 
unconscious, or with Beckett when he retreats 
completely into the incomprehensible paiticulai. 
Mind-teasing is surely as unrewarding a perver¬ 
sion in the intellectual register a'« the correspond¬ 
ing activity is in the sensual legister. Where 
linguistic expression is concerned, only one foim 
of obscuiity is legitimate—the honest obscurity 
which comes from tiying to say something so 
subtle or so complex that it defeats all attempts 
at clarity on the part of the writer, and can only 
be suggested by an interplay of ambiguities. 
Some poets and philosophers are ambiguous in 
this way but, as Alain say.s, you can thump on 
this kind of obscurity and it rings true. 

Some Absurdist plays stand the test as well, 
but not, I think, No Man’s lAind. Its mysteries 
appear to be mostly en trompe I'eeil; they do not 
.seem lo have been imposed upon the author 
himself by the ineflability ot his perceptions. 
Either they have been carefully arranged for the 
benefit of those spectators who enjoy being 
tantalised, or they result—as in Ionesco's less 
successful works—from the conviction that the 
dream-like incomprehensible, with its inevitable 
margin of poetic doubt, is always a safer bet than 
the comprehensible, which may expose its own 
nakedness. 


o Mans Land is another play in which 
the characterisation is entirely male. Hirst 
(Sir Ralph Richardson), an elderly prosperous 
writer, has brought back to his rather grand 
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Hampsteadian drawing-room Spooner (Sir John 
Gielgud), an elderly non-prosperous poet, whom 
he has picked up at Jack Straw’s Castle. The 
subsequent action takes place entirely in the 
drawing-room, which becomes a prison for 
Spooner, between the two sexagenarians and two 
younger characters, Briggs and Foster, loquacious 
Cockney roughs or toughs, who live in the 
Hirst household as slightly recalcitrant servants. 

The first suggestion is of a parody of a realistic 
homosexual play. Given the emphasis on the 
Hampstead locale (“Do you often hang about 
Jack Straw’s Castle?” Spooner asks Hirst), one 
would have expected Hirst to pick up some young 
man, a fresher version of Briggs or Foster, who 
would then have been subjected, as Spooner is, 
to the sinister hostility of the already established 
parasites. Eventually, in fact, Spooner tries to 
oust Foster by olTering his services to Hirst in the 
longest and most lyrical speech in the play, which 
begins in a wheedling tone and ends with the 
fervour of a knight pledging himself to his licge- 
lord. Hut Hirst turns u deaf car; and in any case 
we are nc\cr told why he invited Spooner in the 
first place. 

Can one scKagcnuriun take a sudden liking to 
another? Can there be a pensioner love, or pen¬ 
sioner friendship, at first sight? I shall soon be 
of an age to know, hut in the meantime 1 think 
It unlikely. It is true that Hirst is a complete 
drunk and so his actions can be unpredictable 
at an\ point Hut then why has Spooner accepted 
the invitation ii flirst is an rbvu'us diunken 
Isore"' Wealthy dainks cannot lie counted upon, 
even by w'ould-bc paiasitcs. 

I T IS NO OOUB1 WRONcj to look for a plot, but one 
inevitably docs so, since false dues to a possible 
plot or pattern are strewn all over the place. The 
stage dii-ections specify, for instance, that there 
should be two large mugs on a shelf in the 
drawing-room, and in the first scene Hirst .says to 
Spoonei (who asks about these mugs), “The 
second is for you ” They arc neither used nor 
referred to again, so they remain surrounded by 
pointless mystery. However, the word “mug” 
occurs later, when it is revealed that the down-at- 
heel ex-Oxford man, Spooner, earns a little 
money by clearing away beer-mugs from the 
tables of a pub in Chalk Farm. The two sets of 
mugs are not identical, being in the first instance 
pottery and in the second glass But at least thcie 
is a verbal echo, which may arouse memories of 
“mug” in the various colloquial senses: a mug 
who handles mugs may be in danger of being 
mugged by two ugly mugs, etc. 

The Neo-Absurdists of the French New Novel 
have now explained that they proceed to some 
extent by what they call the “creative”, as 
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opposed to the “instrumental”, me of language, 
i.e. they exploit the internal pecxjJiarities of their 
mother-tongue to engender textual developments. 
If, say, in a passage by Robbe-Grillet, the word 
feuiUes (leaves or pages) is followed up by 
references to feu (fire or “the late”) and fiUes 
(g;jrls), this is because the second and third words 
are said to be implicit in the first. 1 don’t know 
whether M r Pinter works on something approach¬ 
ing this principle, which in any case I take to be 
a use of the aleatory verging on lunacy and quite 
contrary to a proper understanding of langua^; 
but I notice that he has what might be called an 
uncentred interest in verbal accident. He inter¬ 
rupts the smooth flow of literary English with 
violent, unjustified obscenities, and he accepts 
the kind of weak pun that would be used by a 
bad stand-up comic. When Spencer mentions 
Lord Lancer, the patron of his poetry club, we 
get tiic following bit of music-hall patter: 

Bkiccs. Lord Lancer? 

SpofJNtR' Our patron 

Bkk.(i.s Hc'.s not one of the Bengal Lancers, is he? 

.Spouni k No, no He’s of Norman descent. 

It IS not clear whether we have to laugh at this as 
u good joke, or experience camp appreciation of 
it us a bad joke, or wince at it as a vulgar joke 
that Spooner rightly chooses to disregard. But 
even supposing all three reactions arc intended 
simultaneously, this is nut the kind of ambiguity 
that I can find very interesting. There are forms 
of polysemia or mystery that are insipid, because 
their elements are not in any serious or necessary 
relationship with each other. 

Similarly, I cannot dcnve much enjoyment 
from Briggs’ comic monologue about the diffi¬ 
culty of getting in and out of Bolsover Street, 
because 1 have heard the same thing being done 
lx:fore by TV comedians; and it lemains a pure 
verbal excrescence, intended to fill in time with 
local amusement. 

1 woDi n, IN I'M r. extend the criticism of non¬ 
necessity to the play as a whole, since all its 
component parts- -with the possible exception 
of Spooner -fluetuatc gratuitously. Even if we 
willingly grant the principle that all personal 
identity is uncertain, why should Hirst, who 
seems to figure at the centre of the pattern, be at 
least three completely different people in the 
course of the action? In the first part, he is an 
almost speechless drunk who exits through the 
door on his hands and knees. At the start of the 
second act, he is a comic old buffer of a club-man, 
who claims to recognise Spiooner as a former 
acquaintance, Charles Wetherby, whom he once 
cuckolded, and Spooner responds to some extent 
as if this weix: true. Towards the end, he becomes 
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a pseudo-poetic figure in a chair intoning a sort 
of chorus about time having to have a stop, with 
the help of Foster and Briggs (whom, incidentally, 
he has addressed throughout as though his sur¬ 
name were Denson). And at no point docs he 
correspond to his frequently stated character, 
which is that of an eminent and successful writer. 
He is neither held together by his unexplained 
drunkenness, nor convincingly shattered by it; 
it just provides the occasion for a lot of meaning¬ 
less stage-business. Perhaps, light at the end, 
there IS a suggestion that he drinks to be outside 
time, because of some secret guilt or sorrow 
(rather like the hero of Kiapp’s La\t Tape) But 
once again we cannot be sure if the Ai/jt/i is 
meant as a self-conscious double-take (and, if so, 
for what purpose?), or whether it is just un¬ 
consciously or unashamedly prelentious. 

Hirst: But I hear sound.N of buds Ho.i'l you hear 
them? Sounds 1 never hcaid bclorc. I hL.ii'tliciii as 
they must have sounded then, when I wiis >oiing, 
although 1 never heard them then, althougn they 
sounded about us then. 

Pause 

Yes, it is true. I am walking tnwaids a lake 
Someone is following me, through ilic trees I lose 
him, easily I see a body in the water, Hoating I am 
excited. I look closer and sec 1 was mistaken 1 heic 
IS nothing in the water 1 .say to myself, I saw a boily 
drowning. But I am mistaken. There is nothing 
there. 

Silcitee 

Spoonfr No, you aie in no man’s land Which 
never moves, which never chai'gcs wl’ali nev(.r 
grows older, but which remains toicvei, ley and 
silent 

Silence 

Hirst. I’ll dunk to that 

He dunks 

Slow lade 


o MAN'S Land is no place, then, for 
the non-Pintetite, who will spend most of 
the evening looking in vain for a structured 
hinterland to Pinterland, when he should be 
completely modern and surrender without re¬ 
morse to the kaleidoscope of incoherent 
appearances. 

But, curiously enough, the personality of 
Spooner stands out sharply in several scenes, as 
if It belonged to a quite different, intelligible play, 
m which subtlety and coherence o( characterisa¬ 
tion had been deliberately aimed at. Whereas Sir 
Ralph can do nothing with Hirst, except show 
his skill at tottering and falling flat on his face 
without doing himself a mischief, and Terence 
Rigby and Michael Feast remain efTieiently 
within the slcieolypc of the Cockney thug. Sir 
John is able to give an astonishing performance 
as the seedy, threadbare, genteel, obsequious, 
aggressive, well-spoken and exciuciating man of 
leitcis. I had never seen him before in anything 
exvepl noble or posilive roles, but he clearly has 
a giojl range of tragi-comic dubiousness, which 
hiis perhaps never been fully exploited. By .some 
miiacle, lie manages to give himself the filleted 
body and smudgy outline which seem to go with 
too persistent an addiction to indifferent veisc, 
yet the inner .spring remains unbiokcn. In Act 
Two, as Briggs serves Spooner with scrambled 
eggs and champagne, he asks with bullying 
coiidc.sccnsion: “When did you last have cham¬ 
pagne for breakfast?”, to which the lly-blown 
poet replies with maivellous ctfcct' “Well, to be 
quite honest. I'm a champagne diinker” The 
sentence seems flat enough on paper, but Sir 
John manages to invest it with an unforgettable 
chirpy complacency, as if it weie a boast by a 
gallant nieths drinker F.vcn non-Pintciiles must 
salute Mr Pinter for making possible this display 
of virtuosity. What a pity it is not set in a fiimcr 
context. 



Village Church: Capo Di Sorrento 


An altar bunting with chmib-hrads, 
and from the Babe crookeii in the Viigiti’s aim 
a yoyo siring whose limit finds 
— slojjped heartbeat of music -a bell. 
l3aio((ue. Its inspired bathos 
—ptornisruoiLS, appalling, healing -- 
no more refusablc than a high-chaiir <1 
jani-sti(ky infant w’av'ing a spoon at you, 
to come and get it. 


Geoffrey Holloway 
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Behaviourism, Pro & Contra 

Skinner Skinned?—By H. J. Eysenck 


F. SKtNNfR is 
ptubably the must 
widely known modem 


B 



^ ^ vTi\Jvijy iviiv/mi iiiStJUkiii 

psychologist, as well as 
>* being the most widely 

. V misunderstood. In a 
recent poll of psycholo¬ 
gists and psychology 
students, Skinner came 
out on top us being the 
most tnllucntial, he was 
followed by Piaget at 
number two. The name of the third, wild horses 
would not diag from m'- lips. 

Here we have two books to fell us about his 
theories. One is by the man himself, /4/wwr 
Bi'ha\iuurtsm\ the other is by a piofessional 
philosophei who is concerned with “The Pseudo- 
Science ol B F. Skinner." What is the aigument 
all about’ Why is Skinner important"' Is he 
leally the devil incarnate, as some critics would 
have us believe, attempting to dcpiive us of 
“Irccdom and dignit>”, and condition us all to 
become slaves and helots in a pcifcctly otganised 
behaviourist state"' Or is he the true piophct who 
will lead us into the promised land of etcinal 
peace and happiness? What has he actually done 


to dcseivc all (he adulation and hatred that his 
name inspires? These arc dilhciilt questions to 
answer. 

Piist, let us look at Skinner the scientist. 
Skinner first came to the notice of his peers with 
his work on operant conditioning. Pavlov had 
pioneered experiments in so-called classical 
conditioning Ring a bell in a dog’s ear; then 
follow this with giving him .some food; and, after 
a while, the repeated contiguity of the two 
stimuli (the bell, the conditioned stimulus, and 
the food, the unconditioned stimulus) will lead 
to the dog salivating even to the bell alone He 
has become conditioned, and he now responds to 
the conditioned stimulus where previously he 
would not have done so. Note that this paradigm 
Is dependent on the previous existence of a 
“true” reflex, namely the salivary reflex. Without 


that to stimulate there would be no experiment, 
and no conditioned reflex. 

Around the same time, another Russian 
ph>sioIogi.st was experimenting with a rather 
different kind ol conditioning. (Is it an accident 
that much of the caily work on conditioning 
was done in pic- and post-War Russia, in the 
eaily years of this century?). Bechiercv would 
wait until his dog performed some particular 
act, such as lifting his paw. He would then 
give him food. Gradually, the dog would lift 
his paw more and more frequently; he had been 
conditioned to perform this particular feat. But 
this IS quite a different kind of conditioning. 
Tl'cic IS no need for any reflex in the first place, 
.ind there is no particular stimulus which sets 
off the whole chain of events. Behaviour has to 
be “emitted” first, as Skinner rather picturesquely 
puts it. This behavioui, which has been singled 
out by the experimenter, is then followed by 
pusilivc or negative reinforcement (reward or 
piinishmcnt). This is the essence of operant 
conditioning. 

In ^ HL Birwi in-War yfars, American psycholo¬ 
gists weie mostly interested in Pavlovian con¬ 
ditioning, and earned out many interesting and 
important experiments in this field; they 
succeeded in verifying and extending most of 
Pavlov’s original discoveries. Some, however, 
pursued anolhci line. Thorndike, for instance, 
cairicd on with work which was rather similar to 
that of Bcchterev, and led him to an interpreta¬ 
tion of learning in terms of his “law of effect’*, 
which sounds very much like a simple statement 
of the facts of operant conditioning—acts which 
arc followed by positively reinforcing con- 
sequcnce.s are repeated, while acts which are 
followed by negatively reinforcing consequences 
are eliminated. J. B. Watson, the founding father 
of Behaviourism, found in Pavlov.an condition^ 
ing the tool he needed for constructing a purely 
mechanistic theory of human behaviour. He had 
little time for Bcchterev and Thorndike, and most 
behaviourists followed him. 
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Skianer was the exception. His early work was 
concerned entirely with the law of effect, and with 
the construction of schedules of reinforcement. 
He believed that Pavlovian conditioning, even if 
it existed (a point on which he was sometimes 
doubtful) had little general interest and im¬ 
portance. He rightly saw that most of our actions 
are not mediated by conditioned reflexes of the 
Pavlovian kind. We do, however, behave as if 
some hedonistic model were correct. We are 
either driven by the stick or attracted by the 
carrot; and the task of the p.sychoIogist, as he 
saw it, is to make more precise these rather 
vague concepts, and show ju.st how they work in 
detail. 

In this he succeeded brilliantly. He constructed 
the Skinner Box—now pait of the furniture of 
every psychological laboratory—to test and 
demonstrate his theories. This box contains a 
lever, which the rat can press; each press is 
carefully r^xirded on a moving sheet of paper. 
Occasionally, such presses lead to food pellets 
being released into a trougli; this is the reinforce¬ 
ment. Alternatively, the floor of the cage may be 
electrified regularly, giving the rat an unpleasant 
shock; this can be avoided by bar pressing 
Later on, Skinner turned to pigeons They cannot 
press bars, but they can peck at an illuminated 
spot, and in this way secure positive reinforce¬ 
ments or avoid negative ones. Skinner, in this 
way, succeeded in creating a very suitable test¬ 
bed for investigatmg the precise effects of 
different schedules of reinforcement. His studies, 
pursued over many years, have rightly become 
famous; and without doubt, they added much 
important knowledge to our understanding of the 
way the law of effect works. 

But they would hardly have secured him public 
attention had he not donned the mantle of the 
prophet and extended his findings and intci preta- 
tions into the human field. 

Typical of the way in which he did this is his 
account of the origins of superstition. Simplifying 
somewhat, we might say that (in his view) 
superstitious practices arise because accidental 
actions are followed by positive reinforcement 
on a purely chance basis. You put on a particular 
article of clothing, and your football team wins 
unexpectedly. So next time you pul the same 
article of clothing on, hoping that perhaps it will 
have the same efl'ect—a superstition is born! 
Skinner tried to demonstrate this in the 
laboratory. He would leave a bunch of pigeons 
together in a large cage overnight, with the 
hopper dishing out grain at varied intervals, on 
a random basis. In the morning, many of the 
pigeons would behave very oddly. Some would 
run around with their beaks in the air, others with 


one wing lower than the other. What had 
happened? The birds had been doing just this 
when the hopper dealt out largesse, reinforcing 
what they were doing. Consequently they 
hopefully (if such an anthropomorphic word be 
permitted, for the sake of brevity) repeated the 
same act a number of times. Finally, the hopper 
erupted again, confirming their belief that, in 
some way, the movement originally made had, 
in fact, produced the reinforcement. Thus we 
can produce superstitious beliefs oin pigeons. 
These beliefs can be as diflicuU to eliminate as are 
religious, political and other superstitions and 
prejudices in humans! 

It is easy to see the attraction of the experiment 
and Its explanation, and to realise that it presents 
us with an interesting and appealing bridge from 
animal behaviour to human behaviour. Supersti¬ 
tion is difficult to explain on our usual homo 
sapiens model of man, i.e., of a rational being 
weighing consequences and deciding on scientific 
grounds between alternatives. Here is a purely 
mechanical model which would seem to account 
for ail that we find it difficult to explain Naturally, 
this has much to be said for itself, and many 
psychologists find it convincing. Many people 
do not like the conclusion—arc wc really no 
better than dumb beasts? Are our cherished 
beliefs nothing but accidentally icinforced actions, 
having no validity whatever? If this is how 
religious practices originate, how can wc any 
longer justify these beliefs? It is clear why 
Skinner is regarded as having touched many 
tender spots, and exposed many a twitching 
nerve In just the same way was Copernicus 
looked upon when he displaced the earth from 
the centre of the Universe, this is blasphemy, and 
not to be tolerated. 


I N THE LAST DOZEN YEARS, Skinner bds 
practically given up his scientific work, and 
has concentrated on the working out of his more 
general ideas on how the scientific laws he had 
introduced could be used for human betterment. 
It IS thi.s work that has earned him fame and 
denunciation in the popular press, and it is this 
work that we have to consider here. 

True, he had always had something of the sort 
in mind from way-back-when; in his early years 
he wrote Walden Two, a kind of Utopian 
novel showing how a community could be 
founded, and could exist happily, following 
entirely the principles of operant conditioning. 
Thorcau might have turned in his grave, but 
many students found this work profoundly 
impressive. (This is a recent happening; at first, the 
book did not sell at all well.) The book is not well 
written, in any literary meaning of the term; the 



characters are wooden, and human relations are 
deficiently portrayed. But the message is in¬ 
teresting, and that of course is what concerns 
Skinner. Clearly, he is looking forward to the 
creation of a psychologicai technology, which 
would enable us to create a particular society 
according to explicit specifications, and to make 
sure that it worked. Whether this notion frightens 
you or fills you with enthusiasm might be an 
interesting personality test; certainly both re¬ 
actions can be found among his readers. I must 
confess it has both effects on me simultaneously. 
Perhaps this ambivalence will emerge more 
clearly in the course of what 1 still have to say. 

O NE OF THE FIRST ATTEMi>TS to create such a 
technology was made by Skinner in the field 
of education. Teaching machines, and the psy¬ 
chological principles underlying them, had in 
fact been invented long before Skinner. Pressey 
i.s usually accorded priority in this respect. But 
Skinner put all his tremendous energy behind the 
notion; he held a very prestigious position at 
J-Iarvaid; and his instrumentation was more 
advanced. What had fi/zied out when Pressey did 
it now caught on; and Skinner's name became 
linked with the whole idea of teaching machines. 
Actually, the principles Skinner enunciated in this 
connexion are of doubtful validity, and success 
has been more difficult to attain than was once 
thought likely. Furthermore, it has been found 
that there are considerable individual differences 
in the reactions of children and uduhs to these 
machines. Thus, introverts tend to like them, and 
do well with them; extroverts tend to prefer the 
personal contact with a teacher, and not to do 
well with the machines. Tliere arc many reasons 
(into which we cannot now go) which have 
halted the triumphant march of the teaching 
machine. At the moment, it .seems to be stalled; 
and only little research is going into the improve¬ 
ment of existing models. The idea is a good one; 
but it was perhaps launched too soon, and with 
too little solid foundation in definitive experiment, 
to bear the burden placed upon it. Skinner 
argued largely from rat to man, and while the 
argument is not necessarily wrong (as some 
critics maintain), it needs much amplification and 
many changes in emphasis before it becomes 
convincing and practically useful. 

Latterly, Skinner has extended his scope to 
cover the whoie of civilisation, and to propose a 
new philosophy which would lay the necessary 
fundaments for a more widespread use of operant 
conditioning. He sees in operant conditioning 

* The Pseudo-Science of B. F. Skinnei. By Tibor R. 
Machan. A.'-lington House. ."59.95 
* About Behaviourism. By B. F, Skinnlk. Jonathan 
Cape, £3.50. 
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the magic key which will unlock the dow to ^1 
the solutions to our manifold practical problems 
which have hitherto proved recalcitrant. In this 
he is almost certainly more likely to be correct 
than those who follow the modem “permissive” 
line; or those who see the solution in Revolution 
and a Universal Socialism. Socialism docs 
not solve any of the problems of human 
living, as we have seen in those countries which 
have abolished capitalism; and “permissiveness”, 
by trying to untie the knot between actions and 
consequences, is actually preventing the lessons 
of life from being learned. Skinny is certainly 
not completely and one hundred per cent right; 
but, in my view, he comes perhaps closer to a 
meaningful solution than most otlUr writers. 

This IS, of course, due to the fact that he is 
strong where they are weak, i.e„ in his knowledge 
of psychological principles. Eronomists, socio¬ 
logists, philosophers and politicians tend to 
postulate a kind of human nature which is in 
agreement with their a priori assumptions, but 
which (perhaps unfortunately) is far removed 
from human nature as we know it to be. It will 
not do to dismiss Skinner, as many people tend 
to do, because they do not like his premises or 
his conclusions. The premises are based on experi¬ 
mental studies, and have to be criticised on tech¬ 
nical grounds. The conclusions may be offensive 
to our humanistic ideals, but that docs not mean 
that they do not follow from the premises. 
Skinner's work has been largely condemned by 
those least able to understand it—journalists, 
TV personalities, and educationalists and socio¬ 
logists obviously out of their depth. Tiber R, 
Machan, a professional philosopher, is another 
such; his book* may appeal to amateur philoso¬ 
phers who like to toss around arguments about 
free will and determinism without coming to 
grips with some very fundamental facts. Skinner’s 
contribution is fundamentally not about philo¬ 
sophy, but about psychological facts; any dis¬ 
cussion of these facts is unfortunately missing 
from Machan's book. 

Skinner may have encouraged such an ap¬ 
proach with his latest book,* where he says: 

Behaviounsm is not the science of human behavior; 

it IS the philosopliy of that science. 

But he is not using the term “philosophy” in the 
same sense as Machan, and in particular, he 
makes it very clear that he is not identifying his 
“radical behaviourism'' with vulgar materialism 
(as Machan supposes). Skinner is talking about 
methodology. His concern is with the philosophy 
of science, not with epistmiology and other 
ancient doctrines and disputes which are of no 
concern to him. He lists twenty common but 
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erroneous assumptions about behaviourism. 
It is interesting to read Machan’s book and note 
how many of these he fails to identify as er¬ 
roneous, and criticises instead as if they were 
indeed part and parcel of behaviourism! 1 will 
just quote a few of these assumptions which, 
according to Skinner, do not form part of the 
behaviouristic creed: 

(1) Behaviourism ignores consciousness, feelings, 
and states of mind. 

(2) It neglects innate endowment, and argues that 
all behaviour is acquired during tlie lifetime of the 
individual 

(3) It does not attempt to account for cognitive 
processes. 

(4) It has no place for intention or purpose. 

(5) It assigns no role to a self or sense of self. 

These five must do as a sample of the whole list. 
Readers who believe that these sentences express 
behaviouristic ideas are invited to read Skinnei's 
book; they clearly need to have their ideas re¬ 
furbished. Perhaps Professor Machan will lead 
the way. 


T o SAY ALL THIS IS merely to say that some 
critici.sms frequently put foiwiird of Skinner’s 
views are not just wrong but completely mis¬ 
informed and misleading. They do not require 
an answer, but simple factual correction. Skinner 
writes pretty clearly and simply; it is difficult to 
see quite why his critics could not have obtained 
a better understanding of his position from 
reading his books. This raises a number of 
interesting questions. In this field, there is so 
much “inspired” misunderstanding that one 
sometimes doubts the ability of the protagonists 
actually to understand the position of someone 
whom they suspect of disagreeing with them on 
one or another fundamental and rather im¬ 
portant point. Apparently, any stigma is good 
enough to beat a dogma with. Nevertheless, 
there are good empirical and other reasons to 
think that Skinner may not have got it all quite 
right. Oddly enough, his opponents usually 
neglect these useful weapons in favour of their 
preferred, rather brittle ones. 

In the first place, the position of the law of 
effect, on which Skinner'.s whole philosophy is 
based, is somewhat insecure It is often said that 
the law is circular. We say that behaviour is 
determined by the positive or negative con¬ 
sequences of an action. But when we ask how 
we know that these consequences are positive or 
negative, we arc told that this is so because of the 
particular behaviour shown. If the dog learns to 
lift his paw because you feed him whenever he 
lifts his paw, you say that feeding a hungry dog 
is positively reinforcing. That makes sense. If a 


human subject presses a lever because you 
occasionally give him cigarettes or sweets or 
pennies after he has pressed it, that makes sense 
too. But we would still like to have alternative 
ways of discovering which reinforcements are 
positive and which arc negative, or which are 
more positive, or more negative, than others. 

There are, of course, ways and means of doing 
this. We can ask our human subjects which they 
like better—the cigarettes, the sweets, or the 
pennies. Most people have no difficulties in 
answering such a question. With animals we can 
institute a reinforcement cafeteria, allowing them 
choice between different reinforcers. Animals 
tend to make their preferences quite clear. But if 
we can have such an alternative method of decid¬ 
ing on the nature of reinforcers, where is the 
problem? Have we not escaped from the circu¬ 
larity of the argument? We have indeed, but we 
have done so only by disproving the theory. It 
is usually found that animals (and men) do not 
necessarily work harder, or learn better, when 
reinforced with the rewards they themselves 
consider more reinforcing! In other words, the 
law is either circular and tautological—or else it 
is wrong Skinner does not try to deal with such 
complications; but the reader of his books should 
be aware of the difficulties raised by such espci i- 
ments. These difficulties may not be fatal, but 
they require consideration 

Another problem is raised by the spinach 
exiKiiiment Your children refuse to cal spinach, 
and you feel strongly that spinach is good for 
them. What do you do? The traditional Victorian 
parent would simply tell his child to get on wiih 
it and not make a fuss, expre.ssing strong paternal 
displeasure. The Skinnerian would give small 
positive reinforcements to the child—he would 
consider this to be much more civilised and likely 
to work much better. When the experiment was 
tried, the outcome was that both groups of 
children learned to eat their spinach. However, 
when the control was withdrawn (no more 
paternal prc.ssure, no more reinforcements) the 
children brought up in the old-fashioned way 
continued to eat their spinach, while the children 
brought up along Skinnerian lines stopped! This 
IS a simple experiment, but it ought to have 
caused Skinnerians a lot of heart-searching. 
Reinforcement works very well while it lasts. 
But It docs not usually establish long-continued 
habits which persist once reinforcement regimes 
come to an end. If wc want to make children 
continue to “behave well” long after we are 
unable to reinforce them, Skinnerism may not 
exactly be the best method. 

These and many other related empirical ques¬ 
tions are clearly important, but are not much 
considered by Skinner or his critics. They may be 
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decisive in coming to a proper scientific con¬ 
clusion about the value of his theories, and his 
whole system. Pavlovian conditioning affects the 
emotions, rather than muscular actions; and 
these conditioned responses tend to be much 
more resistant to extinction; they may last for 
many years. Perhaps operant psychologists have 
been premature in relegating Pavlovian condi¬ 
tioning to the historical chapters in the text-books 
of psychology; this method may be far more 
important than is widely believed nowadays. 

One should perhaps end on a larger philoso¬ 
phical note, as both our authois would doubtless 
wish. Skinner has advocated the use of a tech¬ 
nology which has had some successes in limited 
experimental conditions, and which is based on 
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somewhat shaky theoretical foundations. Even 
if It could conceivably be extended to embrace 
the whole of social life, would it be sufficient for 
our purposes? The real question surely is—for 
what purposes, and in the service of what values 
and ideals, should a technology be used? By 
definition, behaviourism as a technology cannot 
answer this question. To many people, however, 
this defect may loom very large indeed. Skinner 
seems to expect people to use his technology in 
a benevolent manner. History surely does not 
suggest that this would necessarily be the case. 
Timeo Daiuios ct dona ferentesf I can only hope 
that the very real problems and questions which 
the success of modern behaviourism has raised 
will be discussed intelligently and wisely; much 
may depend on the answers. 


Spot the Ball 

Once, with a rrri.iiii piidr. wr kept attempts 
'I'o (h( miiuiiiuni. R* ason w:ls all' 

'I’o trace invisibly the upiaiscd < yi-s 

f'l barks and forwards, wlirre die lines coiixc-igid 

'I'o plant our crosses. 

I.alcr we conibi’d the stand adiriiisrrnents 
I'oi smndgixl Ictleiing. or held ilie tliin p:<-.;c 
I'j) to tlir light to test for shadow. 

'I'liosr jj.iler patches, blotches ne.ii the goal 
(.loiilcl wril be eiasions. 

And, lain still, the joking nonch.ilance. 

The stia> In.trk^ in all the wioiig phiec'S, 
footlights and flags and corners that the t'-.'inis 
Had turned thc-ir backs on. Even the goalie's cintdi 
WcU. not immune. 

Four years now ;md nevci on the right end 
Of a Snowball. 'I’huisclay's edition tells 
<Jf prizes boutid for places elsc’wheic. 

'rin- “Helfa.st man viho requests no publicity” 

Is always anothei. 

We persevere from habit. When w«' trv 
'l'he.se days our hojic’s niechaiiual, we tiiisl 
To accident. We are selective 
No longer, the full hundred ciusscs 
Filling the sky. 


Frank Ormshy 
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Dog Prospectus 

1. he dog miist see your corpse. The last thing tliat you feci 
Must be the rltig’s warm-tufa licking of your hand. 

Its < le.ir gaze on your trembling lijjs, then 
Suapi>]iig at flies, cauhes the last breath in its teeth. 

Anti liots olfwilh you quickly to the Judge, 

Yolii advocate ami fiiend. The corpse a dog has not seen 

Pollutes a diousand men; the Bishop’s hound 

Tucked like a ciLshion at his tombstone feet 

Onct‘ through the dcH>r cairies a helix stalf 

And looks like Ileimes on that side, the Bishop tumbling 

On the puppy-paws» ol death . . . 

as a temporaly Prolt-ssui at this U 
I practice, when the campus swarms wiili them, 

Fuiusing out the students, so the place 
Is amply emjity. except foi a lew dogs. 

"I'liey should study heie, the U eniol tliem 
And take iiioic fees, at agreed st.uidards leaching 
ElementalV I'nnology, and Advanced 
.\rboieal ('iinology: the Se-isons and iheii Smells; 

1-resliin.in Osteology, the .Selection and Ck>iic(‘ulinciit 
Of Bones, Jaiiisolog) the Budding Watc hclog, with 
i'awriing, a two-semester course. I.unar Vocalisation, 

Or Saving at the Moon, ihe lame-dog bid /or n'mpathy 

IVith big sad and hiirn’tvg longue, winch is 

t’osmelic- f )]>ihaliiiologv with Inti-inuttent CUauclication 

In the Kheloiical Pli^siononiy Cjyni. .Sliil and Its \reajii:ig; 

C’oprology. the Dog-'l'iiid .and Mcxlein Eegislalion, the 

Jsalnig of Jezebel, or Abieacti\e Pliaiil.isismg, the Blai 1. Dog 

Or Studies in \h lane holy, Wotiy 

A.s a 'I'eiiii F.icoiirable to Dogs. . . . 

How to Beg: 

A Long-'Peim Economic Good, witli How to Fuck 
Ol Staggciing in Six-I.cggcil Joy; Fleas, 

A Useful Orach* and in this same last year 
nie Dedicated Castrate or God's Eunuch, 

The caiiiue celibate as almost-man; 

And linally how, if uneastrated. 

To change places and become Master-Dog, 

The Double Lyranthropc and Goddog-Doggt'il, 

Wise Hermes of the Intelligent Nose 

Leading to tlie Degree of Master of Hounds. 

I'Ko campus tlirongs w'lth hoiuids, this degree 
Is very jKipuIar, alas, 

I focus them out; in ample emptiness 
A few humans huriy to tlicir deep study 
Without prospectus, without University. 

This one ls desirous of becximing a perfect scribe: 

He knows vigilance, ferocity, and how to bark; 

This one studies gazing as the dogs used to 
On the images of the gods, as prophets should. 

What gods, what images? 

Those glorious trees, trilling with birds, cicadas. 

Pillars of the sky, our bcxiks and ancestors; 

I piss my tribute here, I cannot help it; 

The few humans lefl, noble as dogs once were. 

Piss on this university. 




Alistair Elliot 


A Warning to Wordsworth: or, The 
Lay-Detector Rampant 

. . . the inteiuity of emotion eicpriaaed in the 
“Lucy poems” occurs elsewhere in Wordsworth's 
poetry of llic period only in those poems 
involving Dorothy and, therefore . . . she 
heroines the leading candidate for the original 
of Lucy. This conclusion leads logically . . . 

(etc. etc. etc.j 

OoNALD H RsIVAN, 
rtS, 1 November 19T4 


Dear William, watrli it: he can read yoiur pidse, 
but Wasseimann-tesU all your waters first— 

“Tis three foot long, two wide” is something else, 
and mirrored mountain.s make him feai- the vsotst. 


“Proteus rising” (shades of urethritis!) 
leads on to London’s sweetly gliding pee, 
but Venice has tlie best claim to e.xcitc us: 
“She must esi>ouse the everlasting Sea.” 


Can he declare you treated as a wife 
the unvisited City (ooh! its Grand Canal!)? 
“The dreary intercourse of daily life” 
meant no-holds-barred to a Romantic gal.'' 


And what went on in Davy Jones's locker 
when slie encountered her drowned sailor-brother? 
Something no doubt not quite accoiding to Cocket- 
mouth standards of a kiss or bit of other. 


be warned then, though perliaps it doesn't matter 
if hygroscopic poets are abusixi 
or glotterotir cntics merely flatter- 
soon all are far more deeply interfuiK-d. 
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Dr Spock Thinks Again 

Of Babies & Bathwater—By KEmETn Minogue 


T he very title of Dr Spock’s new book 
—Bringing Up Children in a Dijficult Tinte ^— 
has caught one of the fundamental undercurrents 
of contemporary civilisation, namely, self-pity. 
Indeed, the most casual glance at what Spock has 
written over the last twenty-five years makes clear 
that his thought quivers with responsiveness to 
the newest current available, and this sensitivity 
is unencumbered by the slightest hint of criticism. 
Any alert reader is likely to wonder: Is it in fact 
the case that today is a difficult time to bring up 
children? The great advantage a modem parent 
has over his predecessors of earlier generations 
IS the much enhanced likelihood that the mother 
will survive the birth, and the child grow bejond 
infancy Compared with these hazards of yester¬ 
year, the Generation Gap, the Babel of moral 
voices, and the taint of Televised Violence are as 
nothing. It is, of course, true that modern 
parents, having been relieved of many genuine 
anxieties, have taken up fanciful fears with all 
the more enthusiasm. But human sillinc.ss is 
hardly to be compared with the irievocabilities 
of human mortality. 

One general belief which in part used to miti¬ 
gate parental anxieties was that of original sin. 
To bung up a child was thought to be an activity 
in which the usages of virtue and civilisation 
were inculcated in a creature whom many power¬ 
ful impulses led in a contrary direction. 'Fhe blame 
for human iniquity which used to be visited upon 
our remote ancestor Adam has now Ixrcn 
scientifically shared out on parents It is they who 
may “tran.smit deprivation”, prompt “Ocdipal 
conflicts”, or supposedly induce “schizophrenia” 
by binding chil^en close in the suffocating ties 
of faiTuly life. All these doctrines treat childien 
less as human beings than as social organisms 
totally dependent upon the conditioning of their 
environment. Children are, as Dr Spock acutely 
observes at one point, bom lawyers; and like 
the Jets who harangue Officer Krupke in West 

^Bringing up CkUtlren in a Difficult Time. By Dr 
J teNJAMiN Spock. The Bodley Head, £1.95. 


Side Story they have not been slow in employing 
these doctrines for purposes of self-defence. The 
cidzy mixcd-up kid is irreproachable because 
he just never had a chance. 

Dr Spock faces this problem early on: 

When 1 was an undergraduate, my future wife, 
Jane, evplained to rne that psychologists believe a 
child’s character is pretty well formed by thice 
yoais of age. I immediately answered, "That is 
ndiculous”—not because I knew anything about it 
but because 1 didn’t like the implication that a 
person couldn’t keep changing as much as he 
wanted to. 

Dr Spock’s instinct was sound, and he goes on 
to say some useful things which might well 
dissipate the anxiety of parents who have been 
terrified out of their wits by psychiatrists insisting 
on how fatally humans slide down the tracks 
established in the womb, in the first six months 
of lifu, the first two years, or five years, or what¬ 
ever arbitrary figure happens to prevail in the 
psychological thought of that moment in thme. 
It IS certainly one of Dr Spock’s considerable 
viitues that he tries hard to dissipate these 
anxieties, but even he cannot resist writing that 

the period fiom five months to a year or a ycar- 
and-a-half is perhaps the most significant of all in 
setting people’s fundamental attitudes towards jife— 
not the specifics of their later outlook or ambitions 
but the underlying tone of their feelings about 
other people and themselves. 

What is objectionable here is not so much the 
vagueness of the phrase “underlying tone” as the 
acceptance of an entirely organic view of human 
beings as creatuies that move in predestinate 
grooves. Believing (to continue borrowing from 
the famous limerick) that humans are buses 
rather than trams, I prefer Lord Chesterfield’s 
view of the matter, as expressed in a letter to his 
son written in the saner intellectual climate of 
1748: “People are, in general, what they axe made, 
by education and company, from fifteen to five- 
and-twenty; consider well, therefore, the impor¬ 
tance of your next eight or nine years—your 
whole [future] depends on them.” Chesterfield in 
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his old-fashioned way is not talking about 
social organisms but about people, and allowing 
some latitude to the rational capacities of human 
beings. Even his latitude seems a little restrictive. 
There’s a Henry V buried in many a Prince Hal. 

I T IS NOT ONLY THE TITLE, but also the Subtitle 

which reveals a lot about what Dr Spock is 
thinking; “/I philosophy of parental leadership 
and high ideals." The mind is likely to slide past 
these bland words, but each of them is revealing. 
I'here is not a sentence in anything Dr Spock has 
written which a professional philosopher would 
regard as philosophical; yet there is solid support 
in the habits of our language for styling any 
account of an activity rendered in terms of the 
application of principles “a philosophy.” Dr 
Spock does have principles to apply, some clearly 
articulated and others lurking in the shadow of 
his thought. We shall look at some of the latter 
presently. Among the explicit principles are 
many which have revealed to Dr Spock just how 
slippery is this business of writing manuals of 
which he is so experienced a master. For the advice 
given in manuals must always be in general terms, 
and the reader has not yet been bom who cannot 
(ind ways of misapplying it. The result is that Dr 
SptKk has been forced into a variety of clarifica¬ 
tions upon which the ,.ress initially seized in 
order to turn his latest lx>ok into news its a set 
of “recantations ” 

One such “reemtation” is in the field of sexual 
diffeieniiation wherein Dr Spock does indeed 
confess to having shown “the usual male dis¬ 
crimination”, though as with most of his recanta¬ 
tions, there is a stiong undertow of defensisc 
qualilicution. He claims it is only his mode of 
expression rather than the actual views as the 
cause of the fault: 

I’ve been pounced on for having said in Bahv and 
(htld Cate. coiiccMiing a father's attitude towards 
his daughters. “I’m thinking of little things he can 
do like coniplimcniing tier on her dress, or hairdo, 
or the cookies she’s nude,” The critics don't quote 
my next sentence “When she’s older, he can 
show that he’s interested in hci opinions and let 
her in on somi* ol his ’’ 

It would hardly be surprising if Women’s 
Liberationists should think tossing into a pool 
of crocodiles too good for him on the basis of 
(his sort of thing; and furthermore there seems 
little to choose between either of the sentences in 
question. They remind us that Dr Spock is a 
countryman of Dale Carnegie and Norman 
Vincent Peale, for we often lun across passages 
of pure social plastic. Women may feel patronised 
by these hypocrisies, but the entire human race 
is reduced to absurdity when we read: 

The way to have an agreeable, meaty conversation 
—even with othrar adults—is to put yourself in tunc 
with them by listening attentively and sympathetic- 
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ally, with your eyes meering theirs and your facial 
expression mirroring their mood, whether that 
mood is humorous, indignant, or awed. Then when 
it's your turn to speak you take off from their 
remarks, showing that you respond to them in 
thought and feeling. So a convcniation is woven by 
two sympathetic souls woiking with the same 
threads. 

Spock's sense of the up-to-date hasn't faltered 
on the question of women. Famine woik 
must be shown to be just as unportant as any¬ 
thing men do, and hoys should be allowed dolls, 
though little girls should be discouraged from 
messing about with pistols, indeed (and this is a 
further point where Dr Speck has kept up with 
the rumbling band wagon of enlightenment) all 
children should be kept away from war-like toys. 
This view is one of the many which derive from 
Dr Spock's now celebrated view to the effect that 
America is a violent and unjust .society, and that 
this charactet is the result of American pre¬ 
occupation with dramas of violence. Hence 
children should be discouraged from playing 
with plastic soldiers. They should not, howescr, 
be forbidden them, a point we shall need to 
reconsider. 

To INIERPRBT THESE NEW OPINIONS aS “rCCantd- 

tioos" is to do an injustice to the fundamental 
continuity of his thou^t. Some of the changes 
derive from the fact that his mature thought has 
advanced precisely in step with current social 
wisdom. Others are the unavoidable clarifications 
of the Manual paper-back writer. For advice is 
always in general terms, and (as Dr Spock him¬ 
self recognises) each case is diOerent. Given the 
irreducible complexity of human life, there is 
always an arbitrary element involved when the 
worried parent decides which general rubric 
applies to the crisis he faces. Hence the new 
Spock book is partly devoted to clearing up 
misunderstandings resulting from even the later 
editions of Baby and Chid Care (1969). In the 
Manual itself, for example. Dr Spock advised 
parents engaged in the delicate operation of 
toilet training to desist if they ran into resistance, 
since he thought that making a battle out of such 
training would merely intensify the difficulties. 

This wdl-meant advice [he now writes] had the 
unfortunate effect of making a lot of parents who 
weren't tactless or bossy so apprehensive about 
conflict that they hardly dated start toilet training 
at all. As soon as they did and the cliild showed 
the least resistance, the parents quickly stopped 
their efforts. And when they tried again, however 
tactfully and gently, the child promptly baulked 
again. 

It is certainly a major theme of Dr Spock's 
reflections that unnecessary conflict should be 
avoided; and it is this which has often given him 
the reputation of child-centred permissiveness. 


Whatever he now says in supporting parental 
firmness, however, goes no way to legitimating 
any notion of authority, and “authoritarian” in 
his vocabulary stands for something bad. Some 
of the work that the word “authority” normally 
docs here turns up under the idea of “leadership” 
—some, but not all. A parent, he advises, “must 
get up the courage to be a firm leader.” indeed, 
this lequiremcnt is more than merely socially 
desirable, for “nature counts on parents to have 
the sense and the assurance to lead.” Fsirther the 
exercise of this kind of leadership is a skill 
involving the mastery of various tucks which 
parents may be taught. 

Ir IS HERE THAT WE APPROACH thc heart of Dr 
Spock’s “philosophy.” Throughout the book he 
is adumbrating a conception of family life which 
is never explicitly worked out. It needs to be 
remembered that in European societies tiic 
family is not merely a natural and procreative 
association of a man and a woman, but also one 
of the pillars of our understanding of political 
life. It IS the heartland of the idea of privacy, 
without which a whole dimension of our moral 
experience would disappear. Those whoare hostile 
to this mural experience are usually entirely con¬ 
sistent in presenting the family both as an lastitu- 
tion causing iniinite psychological damage to 
human beings, and as a barrier to the production 
of a new kind of human being. Utopian writers 
from Plato onwards have sought to substitute the 
all-inclusivc Community for thc arbitrarily 
variable conditions of family life. Indeed, it is 
striking that the most sinister words in our 
politica] vocabulary—such words as “despotism” 
and “domination”—originally described the form 
of rule found in the famil> circle. Tt is. then, 
entirely characteristic of I>i Spock's intense 
sensitivity to the currents of contemporary 
thought that he should have picked up strong 
elements of this kind of communal thinking. 


T he general PRonLEM round which his 
advice constantly circles is that of how we 
are to understand being a parent, and some of 
the resources for doing so are drawn from the 
vocabulary of political rather tlian domestic life. 
In politics, a ruler and a leader arc radically 
different kinds of thing. A ruler is an authority 
who makes and enforces thc rules within which 
those who are ruled pursue their own concerns 
and purposes. A leader, by contrast, directs his 
followers towards some single shared goal like 
militaiy victory, winning a match, keeping a ship 
afloat, or making a motor car. It would be a 
mistake to call the British Prime Minister or the 
American President “leaders”, except perhaps ia 
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war-time, or in the context of some call that we 
should all pull together (the point of such a call 
toeing precisely that we are regrettably not pulling 
together). Adolf Hitler, by contrast, clearly 
recognised that he wanted to lead rather than to 
rule the German people. For the significant point 
is that a ruler needs only obedience from those 
be rules, whereas a leader needs their enthusiasm 
as well. Leadership is, thus, a good deal more 
strenuous than rulership. 

Now it is difficult quite to see a parent in either 
of these i olcs. Parents no doubt do rule their child¬ 
ren, but this IS a form of authority in which rules 
are largely habits and expectations, and the 
piocedure.s are constantly modified in important 
Wci>s by the pre.sence of emotion—love, no doubt, 
priin,uily, though hate may also play its part. On 
ilic other h.md, it seems odd to regard parents 
t.s leaders, becau.se only the most absurdly 
cohcMvc family is putting its shoulder to the same 
wheel all the time In most families, n^ost mcm- 
licrs spend a large part of the day folUiwing ihe.r 
own devices. Neither leadership nor rulership 
quite fits the sort of families in which wc aciuJiy 
live. Nor are the other terms of the politie.'l 
vcKahulary much use. In eailier times, families 
were unambiguously p.itnaichaf, and in our case 
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they are merely ambiguously so. Hence they 
present a confusing pattern in which democracy, 
monarchy, oligarchy, civil war, and ditente may 
all be glimpsed, without any of them providing 
much aid to the understanding. 

There are indeed situations in which the use of 
ihc.sc terms affects behaviour. There are families 
who follow the practice, which the Reader's 
Digest long ago regarded as a sovereign remedy 
iv>r childish financial irresponsibility, of deciding 
all mattcis at a duly constituted family council. 
Father lays on the table what he earns, and 
fubmils ail questions—from discipline to what is 
to be done about the coming holidays—to 
collective decision. This looks a bit like demo- 
cw.cy, hut It is in fact merely one of those 
tit spot isms (common in the Fast these days) 
vktre the despot has picked up some strange 
fancies. For while parents tan indeed consult 
Ihcir children and involve them in deliberation, 
*t>f> co-nnet do so as equals. In fluency, in 
cvpcrience. and above all in financial responsi- 
t .ity, they are in a strikingly different position. 

ifr Spock’s exploration of this theme posits 
ihrte ways of managing a human association. 
One of iiiese corresponds to the child-centred 
ptnnisMvencss of which he has often been 
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acxused, and he calls it “laissez-faire or exces¬ 
sively permissive ” There’s no nonsense about 
value-free terminology here. At the other extreme 
is what he calls “authoritarian discipline,” and 
the very use of the word “authoritarian” tells us 
how bad that is. AstxiJe the golden mean is to be 
found Dr Spock’s notion of the ideal form of 
human association (to which the family is assimi¬ 
lated) and it is called “democratic leadership ” 
This typology is discussed in terms of an experi¬ 
ment derived from the field of social psychology, 
an experiment which has the look of a parable 
about it. 

Different collections of youths get together to 
form carpentry clubs, and must cooperate to¬ 
gether to build bird-houses. The authoritarian 
leader tells them what to do and gets it done 
efficiently, but the work only goes ahead when he 
is supervising it Left alone, youth abandons the 
collective goal and actually turns to doing what 
it wants to do The democratic leader has ,m 
extensive discussion of what the group is going 
to do He “doesn't squelch anyone or try to 
impose his ideas. He just keeps the discus.sion 
fairly orderly and perhaps reminds the group of 
certain realities if they foigel them.” Funnily 
enough, this group ends up making bird-houses 
like the rest. 


Nakedly dispi aytd in Bringing up Children in a 
Difficult Time, tlicn, is that highly sinister 
modulation of modern thought by which the 
idea of democracy has become synonymous with 
the manipulation of enthusiasm towards some 
required goal. Freedom consists in doing any¬ 
thing you like, so long as it’s making bird-houses. 
You only need to transpose this into the grotesque 
vocabulary of “consciousness rausing” to realise 
that in throwing out the idea of authority, Dr 
Spock has thrown out genuine freedom and 
independence as well If he weren't a conscien¬ 
tious pediatrician one might well accuse him of 
throwing the baby out with the bathwater. 
The significance of a clear practice of authority 
is that there is no anubt about the externality 
of the command or prohibition; and this allows 
people the autonomy of working out for them¬ 
selves how to come to terms with it. Leadership, 
on the other hand, meddles with the inner 
feelings in the attempt to produce a total com¬ 
munion of enthusiasm Consider Dr Spi>ck, with 
his new decision about toy pistols, confronting 
Butch who wants to play Cowboys and Indians. 

If I had a three- or four-year-old son who asked me 
to buy turn a pistol, I'd tell him—with a friendly 
smile, not a scowl— that I didn’t want to give him a 
gun for even pretend shouting because there is too 
much meannciis and killing in (he world; that we 


must all Icam to get along in a friendly way 
together I’d ask him if he didn't want some other 
present instead. 

After a few years of this treatment, it would take 
a very strong-minded child indeed fo know what 
he really wanted at all. His wi.se father would 
always to at hand dishing out the public relations 
with a friendly .smile, and encouraging in him 
“d fond attitude toward ail humanity.” 


D r Shock is vulnerable to these strictures 
because he has written what is quite exten¬ 
sively a political book without ever having 
thought out clearly what he is doing. In terms of 
the strict purpose of his manual, it would be 
foolish to press these considerations loo far, 
because much of the time he is talking about 
young children and merely advising parents that 
too much forbidding will lead to pointless con¬ 
flicts of vt'iJl It would be rare for parents not to 
manipulate small children by the simple device 
of diverting their attention away from trouble¬ 
some pursuits; and it would be a lunatic purist 
who insisted on running a family solely in terms 
of Do's and Don'ts But this is merely to faec 
once more the fact that a family is a very odd 
sort of human a.ssociation. and that none of our 
ordinary vocabulary of management covers it 
easily. 

Dr Spock, however, is able to avoid many ol 
these difficulties because the emotion of love is 
always available for him as the panacea of last 
resoit. We must love ourselves, our neighbou's, 
people of other lands, and especially minorities 
This IS excellent advice in the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount bccau.se the Christian liadition 
has extremely clear ideas about the respective 
provinces of mercy and iiistice As the unir>iiig 
theme of a practical manual, it raises difficulties. 
Many people are not at all lovable They range 
from the vicious to the merely ugly and inespon- 
sible In order to love humanity as such, vve must 
abstract thcii many repulsive characteristics and 
explain them away in sociological or other non- 
moral terms And what we are left loving is but 
a shell—the social plastic of human relations as 
they appear in much that Dr Spock writes. 

A similar difficulty arises from another attempt 
to characterise the parent-child relation—that of 
friendship, in wanting parents and children to be 
“friends”. Dr Spock is again displaying his quite 
uncanny sensitivity to current opinion. It is not 
that the aspiration itself is either new or foolish. 
John Locke in Thoughts on Education (1693) 
recognised that the end of child-rearing should 
be a relation of friendship between parent and 




child. He also recognised, however, that this 
could not properly happen until the children 
were relatively mature and rational. Friendship is 
a relation of equals, and parents and children are 
not at all equal. Friendship is only really pos.sible 
between people who are not formally responsible 
for each other. We usually expect from friends 
things we do not expect from people of immature 
years. The attempt to be *‘fi lends” with one’s 
children may these days amount to many things, 
and one of them is a disposition to refuse to take 
responsibility for them. This is a modern per¬ 
version of family life which, it is only fair to say. 
Dr Spock does recognise, though only m the 
limited case of fathers who leave the discipline 
to mothers. 


In Dr Spock's work wc may see clearly that 
powerful tendency of modem thought by which 
all the many subtle distinctions and disci imina- 
tions that human beings have evolved to express 
their complex cultural impulses are being melted 
down into a single unity called, indiflerently, 
society or community. This can be clearly seen in 


his views on school, for which one mast turn to 
Baby and Child Care. 

“The main lesson in school,” we are toid, “is 
how to get along in the world. Different subjects 
are merely means to this end.” 

In Dr Spock’s world, everything is subordinated 
to the end of undifferentiated sociability, served 
up with the castard of love; and the isolated swot 
getting on with his quadratic equations or abla¬ 
tive absolutes is an image of failure. “The child 
who doesn’t know how to make friends needs 
help in becoming sociable and appealing.” In 
remarks of this kind (and they abound) we can 
sec many traces of the philosophy of .social 
adjustment which David Riesman criticised so 
cogently a generation ago in The Lonely Crowd. 
The Spockian idea (hat “there’s no use knowing 
a lot if you can't be happy, cannot get along with 
people, can’t hold the kind of job you want” is 
one that leads straight to the tranquilliser, it is 
not entirely absurd to wonder whether the many 
ingenious torms of private-enterprise violence 
current in the world today may not be the 
revenge of personal reality against this creed of 
undiscnminating sociability. 
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Leaving the Fifties 

The Change of Style in American Writing—By Malcolm Bradbury 


‘ l u^eti to t'link that someday I would wi ile a pi l.onol 
ve>\ivit of my stupid life in the fijiies." 

LroNARD Michaeus, “Growing lip". 
Partisan Review, XLI, 1 (1974) 

"For thoye younf; men who reached their matiuity in 
the pjties, and wIm aspired to be grown-up during 
that dec tide, nhen as one participant has written, 
everyone wanted to be thirty, there was considerable 
moral prestige in taking a t^e, and hardly because a 
wife was going to be one's maid-servant or ‘sexual 
object.’ Decency and Maturity, a young man's 
'seriousness', were at issue. ..." 

Philip Roth, My Life .As a Man (1974) 

T here have always been decades which 
do take on a distinctive temper as decades, 
usually because they conduct life past some point 
of high transition, or are started by or followed 
by some sharp historical oscillation. The tran¬ 
sitional 1890s and the gay, materialist, lost- 
generation 1920s have passed very clearly into 
the folklore in this way, become basic signposts 
to the evolution of modern Western history. 
Nowadays it seems to be the 1950s—and especi¬ 
ally the American 1950s, for the Fifties was an 
American decade, when America emerged as the 
great Western superpower and the defender of 
that individualistic materialism which seemed the 
only alternative to totalitarian Communism—that 
are coming into focus as just such another key 
decade. “The crucial decade'*, Eric F. Goldman 
has called it; though his “crucial” phase rightly 
starts in the tentative, divided, ambiguous years 
after VJ day, when postwar American purposes 
were vague and undefined, when the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall Plan were still to 
come, and evolves slowly into the "high Fifties”, 
the relative equilibrium and cohesion of the 
Eisenhower years before Hungary and Sue/, the 
Beat Generation and Sputnik.^ 

These high Fifties were shadowed by the 
nueJear threat and fear of war, but they also had 
cohesion. For the enemy was clear, external and 

* Eric F. Goldman, The Crucial Decade—And After 
(New York, Vintage Books, I960J. 


abhorrent, and (he inward momentum of Amei ica 
seemed assured It is this period of American 
technical knowhoss, of ahlucnce, convenience 
foods, large curs, and bulbous iceboxes, well- 
rounded personalities, of cold war and atomic 
anxiety, that has become the epitome of Amcncan 
postwar e.xpericncc; and it is of course those 
Fifties that were to be repudiated by the next 
generation. For in tlic 1960s came the sharp 
oscillatory swing, the violent renunciations. The 
succeeding generation cast the 1950s rather in the 
same role that the 1930s had attached to the 
1920s, that of an unheeding, materialistic, 
unpolitical decade. They were also to offer the 
radical alternative—studied conformity replaced 
by studied nonconformity, materialism by 
Idealism, morals by politics, affluence by aliena¬ 
tion, cold war by hot love, the desire to be felt 
ovei thirty by the desire to be felt under it. Tlie 
portrait was one often secretly encapsulated by 
critics m the 1950s themselves, but a new 
revisionist history now became available, and it 
reversed the orthodoxies—conflict models re¬ 
placed consensus models in the prevailing view of 
society. 


T oday we are past the peak of the large 
and outright repudiations, which are them- 
.selves receding into the historical rearview 
mirror; the portrait appears more complicated 
in times when America’s role in the world is 
deeply in question, when the price of the politics 
of commitment and of withdrawal is equally 
apparent, when economic crisis prevails. Many 
of (he policies and psychologies that started in the 
1950s are now so iiretricvabiy in ruins that the 
historical ga/e is in order. Today the Fifties 
appear to u.s less abhorrent than aberrant, a 
phase of long-lost options, though options and 
forms of consciousness still rooted in our 
contemporary psychology. Now we have the 
reminiscences of the war-tom survivors, catching 
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Celine 

A Critical Biography 

Patrick McCarthy 

Louls-Ferdinand Celine, author of 
Voyage au bout de la nuit, la one of 
the loneliest figures In twentieth- 
century literature. Patrick McCarthy’s 
critical biography is a work of 
fascinating research which examines 
the questions of Celine’s political 
beliefs in relation to the content and 
context of his writing. £8.50 

The Penguin Book of English 
Pastoral Verse 

Edited by John Barrell and John Bull 



Collected Poems 
Stevie Smith 


Includes ail of the acknowledged 
classics of the genre by poets such 
as Spenser, Milton, Marvell and 
Wordsworth as well as poems by 
lesser-known writers. *a fat book, 
very well printed, with great chunks 
of good stuff’ - Gu9rd/a/7.£4X)0 


ORWELL 

revolutionary patriot 

‘The need for an Orwell is more 
acute now than it was a generation 
ago. But the tonic power of his 
writing is still available to anyone 
who has, or appreciates, an 
independent mind. It is not 
necessarily 1984 that his writings 
concern; it could as well be 1975’ - 
Stefan Kanfer, Time Magazine. 

Reissued to coincide with Penguin’s 
40th Anniversary on 30 July will be: 

Animal Farm SOp 

Burmese Days 60p 

The Road to Wigan Pier 60p 

Keep the Aspidistra Fiying 60p 

Nineteen Eighty-Four SOp 

A Clergyman's Daughter 75p 

Homage to Catalonia SOp 

Down and Out In Paris and London SOp 


Stevie Smith was one of the few 
English poets to reach a wide general 
audience - with her wholly Individual 
poems which are all here collected 
for the first time, accompanied by ■ 

many of her equally Idiosyncratic 
drawings. £8.50 

I Allen Lane 

Orlando Furloso 
Ludovico Ariosto 
A verse translation by Barbara 
Reynolds of the first book of this 
dazzling Renaissance epic. £1.50 

Murder Trials 

Cicero 

Four of Cicero’s most renowned 
defence speeches, on which rest his 
reputation as the greatest orator of 
all time. 80p 

Rudin 

Ivan Turgenev 

Turgenev’s first full-length novel 
explores the life of a ‘superfluous 
man* — an anti-hero who is more than 
the sum of his weaknesses. 50p 

These books are available from your 
local bookseller or In case of difficulty 
from J. Barnicoat (Falmouth) Ltd, P.O. 

Box 11, Falmouth, Cornwall. Please add 
15p for post and packaging of one cop^ 
plus 5p for each additional copy 
maximum charge of 50p. ^ 
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Drama, Stage and 
Audience 

J. L. STYAN 

This book shows how a play ‘works’ in the 
theatre; h<iw it generates life, meaning and 
eJKifcmcnt on the stage foi thcaiulioncc Pro¬ 
fessor Styan discusses in detail the particular 
social situation, conditions of pcrfoiinance 
and physical playhouse in which a play 
thrives; and there is a wealth of examples 
from all peiiods ol NV estci n drama, 

>lurd covers £5,00 net 
Papcrbiick £2.25 net 

Movements in English 
Literature 1900-1940 

CHRISTOPHER GILLIE 

Mr Ciillic shows the main moscnicnts in 
English liteiatuie between 1900 and 1940, 
and has selected for discussion iho'c writcis 
who .seem most teles ant to our condition, 
even if they are not alw-avs those who ha\e 
maintained the laigest i cadet ship. 

Hard envers €4.25 net 
I’apvrback £1.75 net 

Six Dramatists in 
Search of a Language 

Studies in DramaticLanguage 

ANDREW KENNEDY 

In this penetrating study Andrew Kennedy 
sets out to anal>su the modern movement in 
drama thtough the theatrical kinguage of sis. 
key figures writing in Hnglish- Shaw, Lliut, 
fi^kett, Pinter, Osboinc and Arden. 

‘He has written a work of exquisite schol.ir- 
ship, whose meticiiioiis rewoi kingofa nincli- 
tilled field recalls the classic caily woik of 
William Fmpson.’ 

John Bat her in The Daily Tchgiaph 
Hard covers £5.00 net 
Paperback £2.00 net 

Drama in a Dramatised 
Society 

Inaugural Lecture 

RAYMOND WILLIAMS 

Paperback £U.30 net 

CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


the decade in that cuissliie of rejection and 
nostalgia we direct at the past times which we, 
as men grown wi.se and weary with history, 
wish both to deny and to remember. The vogue 
for replay is among us, evident in movies and in 
collcc table books;^ now it is cnlciing into yet 
more solemn aicas. Two of the most interesting 
novels of last year, Philip Ruth’s My Life As a 
Man and Joseph Heller’s Something Happened, 
arc fables about psyches that were made then, 
and now one of the central novels'of that era, 
Lionel Trilling’s I'he Middle of the Journey, 
published in 1947, but essentially a “Fifties’" 
book, IS icissucd, with a new and icminiscent 
introduction, for our historical inspection.'* 

The central fact about the Fifties was that P 
was a post-war decade It followed a war that had 
generated exceptional social coiicsion against a 
plain and evident enemy. Fascism; division 
followed, replaced by tense cohesion (hiougli 
the experience of cold war and growing and 
cgalilanaiiising prosperity Tins cohesion, wlmh 
both implicated and embarrassed the inlenigent- 
.siu, IS patent in the titles of the hooks (hat 
sociologised, whethci positively, negatively, or 
from the position ol neutral obscivation so 
popului in the decade, the emciging era* titles 
like David Riesman’s I'he I onelv Ctov'd (1950) 
C. Wright Mills's While Collai (1951). David 
Potter’s People oj Plenty (1954). W. H. Whyte’s 
The Organization Man 0956), J. K. Galbraith’s 
The Affluent Society (1958), Daniel Bell’s The 
End of Ideology (1960), demonstrate the mood 
and prevalent rhetoric as precisely as titles like 
Life Against Death and One-Dunensional Man 
do for ten years later, llie portrait of an other- 
directed, bureaucratised, consumerised. suburb- 
aniscd Amcitca, a compound of (laditional 
capitalism and welfarism, but in essence the 
piututypical utlluent modern m.tss-socicly, was 
of course siibiecled to many inicipretations. But 
Its historical signincance as a model of late 20lli- 
century evolution was widely understood botli 
within and outside the United States. As a social 
order it laiscd many expectations and many 
anxieties. Pdward .Shils, in an essay callevl “Ihe 
Theory of Mass Society’’, noted the tensions m 
the situation. Broad and narrow goals couM 
easily divide, industrialism would come to seem 
an obstruction to individuality to people whose 
growing sense of individuality was based on, 
precisely, industrialism; the balance of individual 
and community was difficult to sustain. But on 
the whole his report was affabic, he saw a society 

* For example: Jay Beriruin, The Fifties Book (New 
York, Berkley, 1973F 

• The Middle of the Journey By t.ioNi c Trili inc;, 
with a new introduction by the author. Seeker Sl 
Wai burg, £3 75. 
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which was a complex interlocking of values and 
satisfactions, a social order in which the popula¬ 
tion stood in closer affinity to the centre than ever 
before, wheie there was an efflorescence both of 
sensation and sensibility, where life had become 
more humane and civil. Modern mass-communi¬ 
cation, mass-consumption society worked. “The 
historical uniqueness of modern society, notably 
in its latter day phases”, he said, “is its incorpora¬ 
tion of the mass into the moral order of its 
society... But theic were also, from several 
standpoints, hostile versions. Philip Selznick 
viitiially rcvcised ihc poitrait: modern mass man 
was in .society but not of it, cultural elitc.s were 
absent, and values and assents not generated, 
community had become a superficial adherence to 
stereotyped values, artificial relationships replaced 
real ones, and an essential instability reigned * 

Ihis cohesion and its mass-character also 
brought to issue the role of the intellectuals; 
especially, of course, among the intellectuals 
themselves In the famous /^artisan Renew 
symposium of 1952, “Oui Countiy and Our 
Culture'',* a fairly positive reading predominated, 
clearly conditioned by the feeling that the 
relormist and progressive intent of New Deal 
America had been largely fulfilled and that the 
intellectuals were closer to power and influence 
than before. But this situation generated its own 
anxieties. Lionel Trilling noted the growing 
power and mlluence of intellectuals, in the arts 
as well as the sciences, and saw a nation oprening 
itscll to the pressures of mind, he felt that the 
lilseral intellectual was taking a purcha.se in 
American life, the critical spirit predominating in 
affairs, the American mind realising itself.^ But 
Irving Howe, m an essay called “This Age of 
Conformity”, which gave another title to the 
decade, disagreed Arguing that Schumpeter's 
picture of the intelk'ctual us inherently alienated 
had become “comically wrong”, he said: 

Far from creating and subsidising unrest, capital¬ 
ism in its most recent stage has found an honoured 
place for the intellectuals; and the intellectuals, far 
from thinking of tiumselvcs a.s u de.spcrate 
“opposition", have been enjoying a return to the 
bosom of the nation . . . We have all, even the 
handful who still try to retain a giuwci of criticism, 
become responsible and moderate And tame. 

* Edward Sluls, “The Theory of Mass Society” 
(1962), reprinted in Philip Olson (ed ), America as a 
Mass Society (London, Collier-Maemillan, 1963) 

'Philip Scl/nick, “Institutional Vulneiability in 
Mass Society” (1951); icpi inted in America as a Mass 
Society. 

* “Our ('ountry and (^ur f 'uUiire”, Pattisan Review 
(three issues, 1952), icpnnlcd as America and the 
IntcllectHuls (New York. Paitisan Review). 

’ Lionel Trilling. “The Situation of the American 
Intellectual at the Present Time", America and the 
fntellectuah-, reprinted in expanded form m A 
Gathering of kh^itives (BosMn. Beacon, 1956). 
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Perfection and Progress 

Two Models of Utopian Thought 

Elisabeth Hansot 

In the 17th and 18th centuries men came to bellevs 
that they could plan and control the direction of social 
change This shift in belief Is traced through the history 
of utopian thought' the classical author views utopia as 
an enduring and static ideal state while the modern 
author sees it as an environment that permits and 
encourages man's continued development. Professor 
Hansot emphasizes that utopias serve as "thought 
experiments” —mental constructs through which 
values are explored by imagining a society in which 
they are put to the test—and examines a range of 
utopias from Plato and More, through Bacon and 
Mercier, to Bellamy, Wells and 20th-century authors 

£8.76 

Inquiries into the 
Fundamentals of Aesthetics 
Stefan Morawski 

Essays by the renowned philosopher offering a cntical 
and original approach to the aesthetics of classical and 
contemporary art Monroe C Beardsley says m his 
Foreword "Although he shares the same basic 
orientation as such other onginal Marxist thinkers as 
Lukacs, Fischer and Lefebvre [Morawski] has carried 
several lines of philosophic thought a good way 
beyond them " Part I explores modem approaches to 
the foundations and criteria of value in ait. Part II 
illuminates the artistic-cognitive values, and Part III 
discusses art in society Morawski takes on the 
much-debated question What is Art? and finds four 
necessary characteristics a structure of qualities, a 
relative autonomy of structure, an artifact in the broad 
sense, and an individual expression. £12.50 

Sotsgorod 

The Problem of Building Socialist Cities 

N A Miliutin 

translated by Arthur Sprague and prepared for 
publication by George R Collins and William Alan 
Miliutin's often cited book SOTSGOROD (a Russian 
contraction for "the socialist city") is a landmark in the 
history of city planning Originally published in 1930 
in the USSR during the excitement before the First Five 
Year Plan, it was a unique effort to draft a physical 
plan embodying a modern social, political and 
industrial creed The design of the original book was 
remaikably bold in its typography and display of 
illustrative material and was a monument to the 
Supiematisl-Constructivist aesthetic; its design has 
been "translated" into this English edition as closely as 
possible. £12.50 

Notations in Passing 
Nathan Lyons 

Snapshots—a careful exploration in percepbon—a senes 
with ns own continuity and time relations— 

97 photographs by Nathan Lyons 

£7.50 £4.00 paperback 


The M.l.T. Press 
126 Buckingham 
Palace Road 
London SW1W 9SD 
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Recent books 



The Diary of 
Samuel Pepys 

edited by Robert Latham 
and Wdiiam Matthew\ 

tight volume*: aic now dvailahlc 
lout ol a pi(-jc(.iL-«.! c^'^cl 1 ) ol 
this ‘gJory of eoiiiemporary 
English publishing', .is The 
limei ctillcd il. SVntc for a 
brochure and price list or ask to 
see them in your bookshop. 

Tbe Renaissance 
in Perspective 

Phdip J.ee Ralph 
A scholarly description and 
inierprel.ition o) llic Renais¬ 
sance and Its relevance to 
succeeding ages, including our 
own llluuiated £3 net 

Infernal Metiiods 

A Study of Willidm Riake’s 
art techniques 
Raymond Liner 

The first lull-length study de¬ 
voted entirely to the tccliniques 
—some tr.idilional.otbets totally 
new - which Blake brought so 
stunningly to bear on his visual 
art, by the author ol biographies 
of Blake, Palmer and Calvert. 
70 plale\, including rotour To be 
published JiibiAiigusi. probable 
price £8 net 

A Concise History 
of Mathematics 

Diik J. Struik 

A new enlarged edition of this 
l.imoiis short history— ‘unqiies- 
iion.i'ily one of the best’, as 
Sature said 4l dluslratiom. 
Paperbaik, £1.50 net 
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Howe, like Trilling, sees an age of liberalism, 
but a liberalism that dissipates the critical role of 
the intelligentsia. He idealises the Bohemian 
avant-garde idea of the 1920s, the politically 
radical intelligentsia of the 1930s, and perhaps 
confuses both too easily with the standpoint of 
sceptical humanism. His portrait of the Fifties is 
therefore of an intellectual sector won over by 
weariness, living in an age of defeat and seeking 
to withdraw from “the bloodied arena of histori¬ 
cal action and choice.” TTie main processes he 
sees at work are social and intellectual bureau- 
cratisation, which grants the intellectual a secure 
social place but limits his freedom and critical 
function. Intellectuality becomes not a vocation 
but a profession. The infection touches the 
litciary sphere too; the professional writer is 
replaced by the professional academic critic, 
whose own concern is with orthodoxy, tradi¬ 
tion, original sin, and high formalism; the 
e.xpcrimcntal avant-garde is disappearing in 
willing, and “moral musings” are the order of 
the day.* 


T he postwar pfriod did indeed see the expan¬ 
sion of intellectual power in many areas, and 
the price was paid in others. But many of these 
developments denved directly from the move¬ 
ment of intellectuals away from the Communist 
sympathies ol the 1930s, and the problems of 
realignment m new historical circumstances. 
F.vcn more than the English f'ifties, the American 
Fifties revealed a politics, a political concern, 
and an attempt at intellectual rediscovery. The 
problems and antitheses of the Thirties pri^uced 
a new mood, which Leslie Fiedler characleiiscd 
as “an end to innocence”; intellectual self- 
scepticism became of growing importance And 
persistently the issues of the Thirties surlaccd 
again and dominated the intellectual debates of 
the 1950s, demanding replay; nowhere more 
importantly than in the Hiss case. One result of 
this realignment was a movement from politics 
toward literature, the new focus of liberalism; 
but It was a movement in which the political 
awarenesses remained embodied, as is evident in 
the career of Partisan Review as a maga/inc, and 
also in Lionel Trilling’s influential book The 
Liberal Imagination (1950), which explores this 
movement. There Trilling remarked on the fact 
that literature and politics were deeply inter¬ 
twined, that the word “liberal” is of primarily 
political import, and yet that it cries for the 
critical spirit, the spirit that sees life in its depths 
and intensities of experience; here literature was 


• Irving Howe, “This Age of Conformity”, America 
and the Intellectuals. 
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crucial. For it is this critical liberalism that 
literature reveals, above all in its engrained instinct 
towards “moral realism”, its concern with passing 
beyond ideology to actuality, its concern with 
contingency and posbibilily. 

T he Thirties had been an era of political 
and histoncTst concern; the question for the 
Fifties was what might become of it. In the new 
preface he has written for The Middle oj the Jour- 
Trilling IefcTS very explicitly to this intellectual 
.situation. In pailicular he notes the nullifying 
effect that the flirtation with communism had had 
on American intellectuals fotged in the 1930s, 
people who—even when they had withdrawn 
from involvement at various points, but most 
conclusively with the Na/i-Sovict pact of 19.39- - 
subs^uently found it hard to sustain a political 
life, to return to the variety of opinions, and the 
compromises, out of which it is made. They were 
lett with “an ever more imperious and bitter 
refusal to consent to the conditioned nature of 
human existence ” And such is the case with the 
Crooms in the novel; they are model portraits of 
people who sacrifice to process and necessity as 
force, and w'ho reject or ignoic the moral 
contemplation of being and death. Trilling him¬ 
self finds his answ'crs som. where in the middle of 
things—this side of apocalyptic history, this side 
of the existential abyss, yet still in history and the 
complexities of a real and changing woi Id. Thus 
the “moral musings” of the 1950s, which Howe 
condemns as an apostasy from serious intellectual 
activity, were an attempt not so much to discard 
politics as to bring them under the sway of 
experience, diurnality, out of hi.storicism and 
ideology. They served, then, the necessary 
function not of discarding historical awareness, 
but of seeing history as it.sclf conditioned by the 
needs of scruple and realism. 

T hf problem op appropriate postures of 
dissent, in a world in which both doctrinaire 
politics and utter conformity sccni equally 
abhorrent, i.H the theme running through the 
Fifties. In more local form, it is the tension 
between politics and morals, and these matters 
become a persistent presence in the literature of 
the decade, from the 1940s through to the turn 
into the l9S0s. In the intellectual life of the 
Fiftie.s, as Trilling suggests, literature came to play 
a growingly significant part ■ especially fiction, a 
mode well-fitted to exploring a detailed politics 
of experience. It was m fiction a highly creative 
decade, when Bellow, Malamud, Mailer, Salinger, 
Updike and Roth all emerged into reputation, 
and it developed a distinct timbre. We are 
sometimes told by critics that the dominant tone 
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Young Thomas Hardy 

Robert Gittings 

"Dr Robert Gittings is now 
establishing the truth about 
Hardy's early life, and that is a 
piece of good literary fortune for 
all of us. His own writing is both 
elegant and precise, and essential 
for dealing with Hardy, he has 
deep poetic sensibility." 

C. P. Snow m the Financial Times 
£4 95 


Timelight 

Robin Skelton 

A sequence of new poems 
mainly on the themes of identity 
and mortality by this well-known 
English poet and critic. £2-50 


The Poet's Catiing 

Robin Skelton 

Is a poet different from other men 
—more self-absorbed and self- 
indulgent ? Can he earn his living 
without compromising his poetic 
integrity or dulling his sensibility? 
Robin Skelton answers these and 
other questions in his new book 
which is a sequel to the successful 
The Practice of Poetry. 

£3-50 £1 -30 paperback 
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was one of a disillusioned nihilism, that we have 
a literature either of dissent and nonconformity, 
or of absurdity. Neither judgment is quite fully 
true The new American novelists were, much 
more than their English contemporaries, affected 
by the intellectual imp,icl of existentialism and 
absurdism, moic profoundly aware of the 
problems of representing soci.il experience and 
the interactions of sell and society. But they also 
avoided the extremities of modernism and 
post-modernism, and asserted, in fact, a qualified 
and selective realism, a diicct moral concern. 

“He had asked iiiMsiLr a question I still would 
like answered, namet>, 'How should a good man 
live; what ought ht to do'?’ ’’ T his is Joseph, the 
central figure of Saul Bellow’s Dandling Man, 
published in 1944, rccullmghisown sell-demands; 
his questions go on ringing through many of the 
writings of the postwar generation of writers. 
Joseph IS an absurdist hero, a marginal man; he is 
experiencing a withdrawal from the life around 
him, and seeking a defmition of selfhood. But he 
lives in an historical world; "we have histoiy to 
answer to”, he notes; he recognises that it is 
through history that wo find not only our gran¬ 
deur but our immoderate hatreds and feelings of 
violence. His political passions have expired, and 
he IS a renegade fiom the party. Now he Jncs in a 
waitime, uiban Amciica, where personal and 
historical aspirations arc irrelevant, and 
where, in the mass society the relationship of 
man to environment is distorted He feels 
existential despair, and at the end ol the book lie 
cancels his freedom by joining the aimy. cr>mg 
“Long live regimentation ” His gesture is 
ambiguou.s, self-nullitving. vet .also pait of his 
search for civilitj, common iiumanii> And this 
kernel of civil com-cin carries on into Bellow’s 
later books. The I'nfini f 1947), his nest one, is a 
novel about the nature of moral responsibility in 
a society where ihetc appears to be none, the 
world of the naturalist jungle of New York City, 
hot, lonely, filled with impersonal and mechanical 
jostle. Vet the metaphysical coup of il.e novel is to 
establish a connection, a thread ol lemote 
responsibility, between Levcnihal, the Jewish 
hero, and Allliec, the CjciUiIc whom he has 
accidently di'>lodged, and so to e.siahlish a sciious 
dignity for man Bellow explores absurditj. but 
reaches beyond it, the moral need transcends 
hi.storical and social detenninants. This theme 
expands into many postwar novels—Malarnud’s 
The A\iistant, for example--creating among 
other things a stylistic balance between absurd¬ 
ism and realism. It is a technical posture that 
was, for many of the writers who secured it, to 
become, later, very hard to maintain, but it 
secures a delicate balance between historicism 
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and moialiiy that is a significant feature of the 
decade In the Fifties, the language of moral 
consent was still a very possible style. 


I F DiNCUNC Man offers, in fact, an invalu¬ 
able starting point foi raising questions about 
some of the foims and preoccupations that shape 
the evolution of the postwar novel, there is no 
doubi that The Afuhf/c of the Journey, published 
threx? ycais later, does so too. While Trilling's 
novel lacks Bellow’s metaphysical miensity and 
his formal inventiveness, it offers through its 
more direct realism a retold ol the evolution of 
the mural mind oi the intelligentsia. Veiy much 
a new version of the liberal humanist novel that 
goes back to E. M. Forster and the English 19th 
century, it tackles political life from the stand¬ 
point of (he moral imperatives that take us into 
them In this way it is also a novel of ideas, a novel 
about intellectuals and an intclicctuar.s novel; it 
has the shape of a dialectical mental argument as 
well as that of a moral experience. And then, 
because it is Tnlling's assumption that for a 
particular generation questions of moral respon¬ 
sibility and personal moral growth were directed 
into radical politics, it is also a political novel. If 
there is a certain stiffness and aridity in the result, 
if It IS not quite a great novel, it is certainly a very 
good one—good enough for us seriously to 
regief the fact that, save foi a few admirableshoit 
stories. Trilling’s liclionul talents were not 
redeployed after he turned to the path of criticism 
for his mam work. 

The novel is one that, because of its politic.il 
and moral preoccupations, measures itself against 
familiar reality and history, and the connections 
men make with them Indeed Trilling now 
piestnts It to us very explicitly as an historical 
text; It IS, he tells us in his inlioduUion, a book 
“committed to histoiy", written 

‘to diaw out some of the moial and intellectual 
implications of the powerful attraction to Com¬ 
munism felt by a consideiabic part of the American 
intellectual class during the Thirties and Forties.’ 

Set, in ftitt, in the p.'i.st, m the mid-Thirtics, and 
among ihi. “class”, the group of bourgeois, ren¬ 
tier intellectuals whose essentially moral concerns, 
their devotion to genera) moral good and 
persona] moral growth, had led them to an 
idealistic attachment to the Party, while remain¬ 
ing on its fringes, it turns on questions of how far 
that commitment can go when revolutionary 
imperatives become clear, and of associated 
implications; questions about our judgments on 
the human condition, the relative-claims of history 
and conscience, the way we are j-esponsible for 
others, the way we define guilt and complicity, 
the way we face our awareness of our own 





The Savage 
in Literature 

Representations of Primitive Society in 
English Fiction 1858-1920 

BRIAN V. STREET 

A fascinating study which investigates the nineteenth- 
century image of 'primitive' non-European man as con¬ 
veyed in the popular novels of wnters like John Buchan, 
Rider Haggard and Edgar Rice Burroughs, the creator of 
Tarzan. Dr Street examines the views these novelists 
present—and keep alive in the English imagination—in 
relation to the actual experience of anthropologists who 
have lived among 'primitive' peoples. International Library 
of Anthropology £5 75 

Myth and Literature 

WILLIAM RICHTER 

Wniks by Dostoevsky, Shakespeare, Melville and many other major authors illustrate 
this incisive assessment of myth and its relation to literature. Theories of myth, 
including those of functionalism, of L6vi-Strauss, Jung and Mircea Eliade, are dis¬ 
cussed, and the ways in which such critics as Northrop Frye and Frank Kermode have 
interpreted the mythical element in literature are studied. Concepts of Literature 
bet,vs t3 50 

The English Morality Play 

Cngms. History and Influence of a Dramatic Tradition 

ROBERT POTTER 

Dr Potter presents the first extended history of the English morality play, its persistence 
and flourishing as a dramatic tradition. The book directs new light on the orgins of the 
morality play, shows how it survived intact the Renaissance and Reformation, 
profoundly influenced Shakespeare, Marlowe and their contemporaries, and emerged 
again on the twentieth-century stage to influence such major dramatists as Shaw, 
Eliot and Brecht. £6.95 

Critical Essays on 
Robert Burns 

Edited by DONALD A. LOW 

T^n leading authorities on Burns provide the first collection of critical 
essays on his woik for more than twenty-five years Burns and his work 
are viewed in the context cf his life, his relationship with his public and 
his linguistic range. His epistles and satires are discussed and his songs, 
which have hitherto been neglected, are considered 'as words intended 
to be sung'. The Scottish Series £4.25 

N8 Latest books in The Critical Heritage Series include Virginia Wooff 
Edited by Robin Majumdar and Allen McLaurin (£9.75). Aldous Huxley Edited by 
Donald Watt (£9.25) and William Faulkner Edited by John Bassett (£8.95). 
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WHERE ANGELS FEAR 
TO TREAD 

E. M. Forster 
The Abinger Edition 

Fim publishad in 1905, Y/here Angals Fearta Traad was 
Forster’s earliest completed novel For this edition the 
text has been corrocied at many points by relorenco to all 
editions end to the manuscript The editor, Oliver 
Stallybrass, has also provided an introduction and 
textual notes 

Probable Publication October C5 50 approx 


PIERS PLOWMAN AND 
CHRISTIAN ALLEGORY 

David Aers 

This book provides a basis for read'ni) and interpreting 
Piers Plowman The approach developed in coniunction 
with the matenals explored also stands as a critical 
introduction to Chnstian allegory The author is con¬ 
cerned with the relations between theories of allegory 
and its practice—not necessanlv harmonious—and 
ralstiona between allegory and the histoncal dimension 
to which Christianity is committed David Aers questions 
current methods of interpietation, and analyses the 
complex areas of the poem, indicating important ways 
in which Langland's writing demands sensitive and 
alert cntical reading to grasp his panicular poetic and 
religious vision £6 00 


THE IRONIC HARVEST 

English Poetry in the 
Twentieth Century 
Geoffrey Thurley 

This book offtirs an entirely new approach to modern 
poetry. The author demonstrates how the cult of irony, 
which was advanced by the university critics following 
the Great War, has influenced and enervated the major 
poets of the past six decades 

The vitality and constant surprise of insights would 
commend Mr Thurte/s book But the sense of a more 
adequate account of poetic creation and of a firm 
direebon out of the present impasse of ironist cnticism 
and art makes the book invsistibfe.’ Times Higher 
Education Supplement £4 95 


FEUDALISM, 
CAPITALISM AND 
BEYOND 

Edited by Eugene Kamenka and 
R. S. Neale 


This volume focuses on the Marxian conception of 
capitalism as a total social formation, distinct from 
feudalism yet arising out of it, and which will itself give 
way to a higher mode of social organuation In a senes 
of analyses of the origins, development and future of 
capitalism, the contributors to this book consider the 
inkiness or lack of usefulness of the Marxist account 
of transition and change 

Probable Publication September Cloth £4 00 approx 

Paper £1 95 apprux. 


EDWARD ARNOLD 



25 Hill Street, London W1X 8U. 


mortality and the deaths wc may bring to others. 
These figures want to take options on hLstory; 
indeed the book is concerned with another 
History, History in its Marxist sense, fCistojy as 
that long coriidoi into the revolutionary future, 
commanding, biookmg no opposition. This is the 
corridor in which the central character, John 
Laskell, sees his friend Gifford Maxim, the 
committed revolutionary, standing symbolically, 
flanked by the twin images of suffering and power. 
And when Maxim breaks with th^ PaMy, and so 
loses his hislorical power, becomes “merely 
personal'', ihe main problems of allegiance and 
respoiis]bilit> in the novel begin. 

T MI.S c R1SIS (>i APosiAsv coiiicidcs with another; 

John L.askell, the sciious liberal idealist, a in..>n 
with a grip on reality and the future, reaches die 
dark wood in the middle of life’s journey. He is 
struck down by a child's disease, scarlet fevc'i, 
comes close to death, and i'mds hiimcll ohse.ssed 
with his own mortality, the relation of his own 
life to that of the world Maxim’s bicak with Ihe 
party also threatens his hopeful radicalism further. 
For Maxim reveals that he has been pait of a 
terrorist undercover opeiation; he also claims 
that the conspiracy will now tiy lo engmcci his 
death. Laskell dismisses this as an illusion; Ins 
Communist and fellow-tiavciling friends arc 
“gentle people ” Such people are the Cioonis, 
Arthur and Nancy, old friends who have helped 
Laskell through his illness, and whom he now 
goes to visit in the country fui Ins convalescence 
They aie generous, helpful. Iifc-afhiming, future- 
facing. But now his lelationship with them .seems 
strained, and he realises that this is pailly because 
they find it hard to face Laskell’s recent closcnes.s 
to death; having their eyes on the future, they, 
and especially Nancy, find death “politically 
reactionary." Their vision has a truth; Laskell has 
pa.sscd through a period of withdiawal from 
affairs, been tempted away from historical reality. 
But as tire moral gap widens between Laskell and 
Nancy Groom, he finds himself beginning to 
believe Gifford's story, .ind senses an essential 
unconcern in her: 

He had seen in Naiicy a. ptission <>!' tlie mind and 
will so pure that, a.s it swept through hei, she could 
not believe tJiat anything (hat opposed it required 
consideration 

Later, Laskell is very obliquely implicated in 
the sudden death of a child. The bond of common 
mortality grows clearer to him; he also has to face 
the question of his own responsibility and guilt. 
But the novel is a novel of ideas, and so out of 
such experience moral ideas must come. At the 
end of the book Laskell suffere a temptation. On 
the one band Nancy tries to claim him for the 
theory of .social guilt, for the belief that false 
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consciousness and wrong social conditions are 
the source of wrong, and that the one crime is to 
be the enemy of the future; on the other, Maxim, 
now a Christian, puts to him the notion of 
universal mortality and universal guilt, absolved 
only by mercy. Laskcll .sees that in a sense the two 
claims are two modern essences which divide the 
world between them and contend for power. But 
he carefully seeks out a middle path tetween the 
notion of absolute responsibility and absolute 
freedom from responsibility. At the end of the 
book he senses his isolation and departs, taking 
with him his luggage, including the fishing creel 
whose intractable shape and refusal to lit into his 
baggage stand as a quiet emblem of the mconv 
plcteness of mental system. 


I T IS INDEED A VERY GOOD NOVEL, and itS 

political theme is treated with the gieatest 
delicacy and moral precision. But in inviting us to 
look at it with the historical gaze. Trilling may 
well tempt us to sec it as a book lacking in a 
prime sense of political reality. Many people now 
have learned to grant, even to delight in, the 
inhumanity and violence of the revolutionary 
dim, which Trilling so clearly questions. He also 
associates that questioning with the defection of 
intellectuals from Communism. There are, of 
couise, other explanations for that defection, and 
there is also the clds.sic accusation so often made 
against liberalism, that it sacrifices necessity to 
scruple. It's an accusation that works two ways, 
goes back against the accuseis. But in granting 
an historical position for the book Trilling takes 
the risk of placing historically that liberalism, 
that liberal view and liberal form, itself. And this 
risk IS further increased by another aspect of the 
intioduction, fot Trilling also indicates what has 
in fact long been rumoured, that history enters 
the book in a very direct way. 

In 1950, three years after the book, Alger 
Hiss was tiled and convicted of perjury after 
denying he had transmitted state secrets to 
Russia in the 1930s: his accuser was an ex-Party 
member, Whittaker Chambers. Trilling had 
known Cliambers at Columbia in the 1930s, 
during his own association with Communism. He 
had also been at a party where Chambers had 
declared—like Gitford Maxim in the novel—Ins 
undercover role in the Parly, and his present need 
for visibility as a protection against assassination. 
Trilling, reporting this, notes that this could have 
been paranoia or fantasy, also a ci ux in the novel; 
but in a sense the novel itself precisely gives 
Maxim and his view of the Party that visibility 
Chambers needed. Trilling explores this dimen¬ 
sion of the novel in frank detail, explaining that 
Chambers directly influenced both the creation of 


SON 

AND LOVER 

The Young Lawrence 

PhiUp Callow 

Lawrence’s growth to maturity was a painful 
and traumatic business, the impulses of the 
young lover constantly thwarted by the 
self-doubt of the mother’s son. This inner 
conflict he recorded in masterly fashion in 
.Sons and Ixivers. Philip Oillow in this 
biography studies the maturing of the young 
Lawrence, the iniluence exerted upon him 
notably by his mother, by his first love 
Jessie Chambers, and by Frieda, partner in a 
stormy marriage. Illustrated £0 00 

NAOMI 

MITCHISON 

All Change Here 

Nuumi Mitchison’s second liook about her 
early life follows on from Small Talk ... and 
take.s her into the mure trnubleil world of 
adolescence. 

‘Searching, nostalgic, progressive. .. Her 
confidence, her optimism, her fioxibility la 
tlie face of experience make her a most 
agreeable inrormant More, please.’ 

Marffaret Drabble, Guardian 
Illustrated £J 00 

PAUL 

HORGAN 

Approaches to Writin g 

A book by a writer primarily for apprentice 
writers but of considerable inlerest to all wlio 
appreciate good writing. Mr llorgan is clear 
and tough in spelling out the .skill and 
discipline an aspiring author needs if he is to 
become a professional. £2 95 
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Views of Structuralism^By Bernard Bergonzm 


A FORMER PUPIL, now doiog research in 
another university, writes to me in praise of 
Foucault and Barthes and speaks dismissivcly of 
the “Leavisite school.” “1 get very angry”, she 
says, “at the closed minds of people who assume 
places like this have such closed minds—as 
though we're spending our time discussing the 
moral development of Jane Eyre, or mindlessly 
reading Lawrence all the time, and have no time 
for language, for ‘the word’, itself.” Only the 
young and very intelligent can muster quite such 
purity of scorn, and it would be easy to discount 
it as the result of a passing enthusiasm. Not all 
the most able students of literature respond so 
warmly to French ideas. But an increasing num' 
ber do, and are likely to in the future, despite the 
warnings in George Watson’s recent splendid 
polemic in these pages.* In the end, the implica¬ 
tions of that drab old maxim, “Be neither the 
first to accept change nor the last to resist it”, 
have to be accepted. Teachers of Eng.Lit. may 
want to pick up some of these new notions, if 
only for the same practical reason that dedicated 
teachers in comprehensive schools watch mind¬ 
less television programmes and listen to pop 
songs—so as to know what their pupils are talking 
about. 

Some Idea of the change involved is apparent 
in several recent books of criticism and literary 
theory; none of them, as it happens, by an 
Englishman. (Mr Cutler, though now a fellow of 
Brasenose, began his education at Harvaid and 
I assume that he is at best an Anglo-American.) 
Not all the authors would accept the Structuralist 
label. Indeed, Harold Bloom, though familiar 
with Structuralist ideas, is at pains to dissociate 
himself from them. Yet his conviction that 
poems are necessarUy about other poems is 
closer to Structuralism than it is to our usual 
English ways of thinking about literature. 

* George Watson, “Old Furniture & ‘Nouvelle 
Critique' ”, Encounter, February 1975. 

* TTte Prose of the World. By Maurice Merlfau- 
POnty. Translated by John O’Neill. Heincmann, 
£2.50. 


Jo.sephine Miles, too, belongs to a different 
tradition; in fact, her method ot relating lin¬ 
guistics to the reading of literature is very much 
her own. Even so, early in her book she makes a 
casual but precise use of Saussurc’s term, longue; 
the distinction betw'cen longue —all possible re¬ 
sources of a given language—and parole —the 
applications of it in a particular utterance—lies 
at the foundation of Structuralism and recurs 
throughout thc.se books. All of them are pre¬ 
occupied with language, with “the word” itself. 


Maurice Merlfau-Ponty may or may not have 
been a Structuralist, though he adnrured Saussuie 
and wrote a book on Signs; that particular 
argument can be left to the faithful. Merleau- 
Ponty belonged to an earlier phase of French 
intellectual life, to the late Forties and Fifties, 
when he and Sarlic and Camus were arguing 
about Existentialism and Marxism and commit¬ 
ted literature. The Pro.\e of the World* is a work 
dating from the early Fifties, left incomplete and 
unrevised when Merleau-Ponty died in 1961. It 
seems to have been originally written as a res¬ 
ponse to Sartre’s What is Literature ^ and shows 
a similar passion and commitment and obscurity. 
And it prompts the same kind of question: when 
did the proud boast, “Whatever is not clear is not 
French”, cease to be true? (Historically, I suppose, 
at whatever moment the French started absorb¬ 
ing German philosophy.) Merleau-Ponty’s way 
of introducing concepts as if their meaning was 
perfectly clear and then letting them dance and 
breed and multiply is very disconcerting to the 
English reader, who is likely to have trouble in 
deciding what, really, is being said. 

Evidently, though, below the cloudy surface of 
Merleau-Ponty’s prose a lot of thinking was going 
on about the nature of language; bis main intere.st 
in this book was literary language but he also 
discusses the languages of painting and of 
mathematics. What emerges is a group of ideas 
that both relate Merleau-Ponty to the later 
Structuralists and separate him from them. Like 
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LITERARY CRITICISM, IDEA AND ACT 

The English Institute, I939-‘I972 

Edited by W.K.Wimsan 

The English Institute enjoys a unique stature in literary scholarship in America. Established in 
1939 at Columbia University and continued from Harvard since 1972, the Institute began as a 
response to the growing hiatus between the reportorial and the critical m literary studies. It has 
provided a forum for both trial statements and polished capsules of the main new notions cmei^img 
in American critical scholarship over the last 30 years. This anthology includes essays by 34 ctiucs, 
scholars, and poets of great distinction: in a first series, theoretically oriented, James M. Osborn, 
VC'. H. Auden, Rend VC^cllck, Donald A. Stauffer, Wallace Stevens, Leslie Fiedler, Phihp 
Wheelwright, Walter J. Ong, M. H. Abrams, E. Talbot Donaldson, Lionel Trilling, Geoffrey 
Hartman, Hugh Davidson, and George Steiner; in a second series, historical and critical, 
John Hollander, Stephen Booth, Daniel Seltzer, Harry Levin, Ray L. Heffner, Helen Vendler, 
C. L. Barber, Louis L. Martz, Cleanth Brooks, Marvin Mudrick, Martha W. England, Harold 
Bloom, Martin Price, Northrop Frye, Richard EUman, Arthur Mirener, Francis Fergusson, 
Victor Brombert, and Hugh Kenner. Taken together, they present a nearly continuous scries of 
vignettes ofFnglish liicrary histoiy. 

672 pages X10.15 


SATIRES AGAINST MAN 

The Poems of Rochester- 

Dustin H. Griffin 

This book is the first full-scale critical study of the poems of John Wilmot, Earl of Rochesta 
(1647-16K0), a line Restoration poet. Rochester's distinctive contribution to English literatiue has 
heretofore been obscured by the uncertainty of his text and by the extreme or careless claims of 
critics. In Mr. Ciriffin’s study, based on the text established in David Victh’s recent edition, 
Rochester emerges as a poet of scepticism, perplexed and doubting, attracted to heterodoxy and to 
paiadox, dt lighting 111 parody of heroic conventions and poses, or m the outiagcous and shocking. 
317 pages £b03 

THE EARIaY COMIC STRIP 

Picture Stories and Narrative Strips in 
the European Broadsheet, c. 1450-1826 

David Kimzle 

'J he early ancestors of the comic strip, the broadsheets, were among the first mass media. First 
used polcmicallv during the Kcformaiion, they served as political and moral propaganda in 17th 
century Germany and Holland. They culminated ui i8th cciitiir> England where Hoganh elevated 
them to high art and made them intensely satirical. All the early known strips arc reproduced here 
in full and the author analyses their significance - both socially and artistically, '1 aken as a whole 
they provide a vivid panorama of Hui opcan history. 

471'pages, 14* X JI", 560 illus, /;i6,65 
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Was is a pastime from time past 
by David Daiches. 

Was is an evocation of the 
working of words in a boy’s 
discovery of his identity. 

Was is about the way in which 
the verbally sensitive imagination 
of a rabbi’s son in Edinburgh is 
simultaneously involved with the 
past and present of Edinburgh 
and of Scotland, and with the past 
of his own Jewish ancestors who 
stretch back to the Bible. 

Was is a verbal fugue based on the 
different themes which emerged 
from the past to mould a boy's 
sense of language and of histJ 3 ry. 

Was is a cornedv, rich wMth a 
sense of the wonder and absurditv 

w 

of a complex world as it presents 
itself with the help of deposits 
from its past. 

IVas is one of the happiest 
contributions to literature to be 
published this year. 



A PASTIME FROM TIME PAST 


DAVID DAICHES 

222 pages, £4.95 

^Th am e s and Hudson 


them he sees the world as made by language, 
though they might prefer to call it a grid of codes. 
In so far as (he world is a human world, shot 
thiough with meanings and significances, then 
it IS language that makes it .so. Language both 
c.xpresses individual meanings, as in particular 
literary woiks, and provides a medium that 
transcends them. An English leader is likely to 
feel that these points are fairly familiar anyway, 
having being made m our own culture by the 
later Willgenstein; just as Merleau-Ponty's ideas 
about painting recall Gombrich his paiticulai 
emphasis is on meaning as the expression of a 
unique self, and on communication as intei- 
subjcctivity. It is here, in his profound humanism, 
that Merleau-Ponty seems most removed from 
the chilly hcimelicism of the Structuralists, for 
whom human beings exist only as the points of 
intersection of the multiple codes that make up 
the world. The Structuralists, too, aic intei-ested 
in language only as something written, as centun ', 
presumably because it can (hen seem more 
plausibly anonymous. Merleau-Ponty, howeser, 
icsembles such anglophone witters as Walter Ong 
and Marshall McLuhan in emphasising the primal 
importance of sjieech: 

Speech IS not a means in the service of an extcrn-il 
end. It contains its own ebbing, its own rule of 
usage and vision of the woild. the way a gcsluic 
rev^s the whole truth about a man. 


With Phrkf Oi'ihm-d's Semiologv' we are well 
within the camp of latter-day Structuralism, the 
two names meaning much the same thing. Frank 
Kermode contributes a btief and remarkably cool 
introduction He acknowledges (hat Semiology 
has now a strong theoretical foundation but adds 
that there “'s still a good deal of reasonable doubt 
about its use at the present stage of its develop¬ 
ment in the analysis of the arts, including 
literature.” Since I can rcmemljcr Professor 
Kcimode, back in 1968, telling a conference on 
the novel that Structuralism repicvsentcd the way 
ahead I find this giave and telling testimony. He 
adds that on the polaiity of ''logical'' and 
“alTcctive” language M. Guiraud iv trailing lie- 
hmd the I. A. Richards of the Twenties, and that 
he was anticipated on the literary use of Jungian 
archety(ies by Maud Bodkin in the Thirties: 
“this is the part of M. Guiraud's book which will 
seem to the English reader least impressive as to 
both novelty and probability.” But he does 
praise M. Guiraud for being “us simple as 

* Semiology . By Pm rri Gdikauo. Tianslatcd by 
Georgf Gross. Roullcdgc & Kcgnn Paul, £2.95, 
paper £1.25; >9.25, paper >.3 75. 
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possible”, and this, I am afraid, is unjustified 
praise. Compaied with the cloudiness of Merieau- 
Ponty, M. Guiraud’s short introductory book 
does manifest a kind of terse directness, but in 
fact it conveys very little to the English reader 
who needs help in mastering an unfamiliar mode 
of thought M. Guiraud is like a confident know¬ 
ledgeable lectuier who rattles off information at 
top .speed without pause or recapitulation and 
who IS unaware that he has long since left his 
audience behind His book seems to me quite 
useless for an English audience and not worth the 
trouble of translating. Nor is it hel|>ed by the 
characteiistically Structuralistic indulgence in 
little charts and diagrams that look as if they 
will make everything clear but usually prove 
unintelligible. 


J ONATHAN ChlI-PR’s Structuralist Poetics* 
and Koland Barthes’ SjZ aie another matter. 
Tliese are important books, or should one say 
texts, which complement each other effectively 
and whose appearance at the same time is a 
happy accident of publishing. Mr Culler, writing 
about the literary uses of Structuralism for an 
English audience, is inonumentally well informed, 
and though pai Is of his book make tough leading 
c>ne IS kept going by the seii'.e (which cme tends 
not to have in lianslatioiis Irom (he French) that 
each sentence dws actually mean something. He 
shows himself interestingly divided between a 
conviction ot ihc impoitance ol Stiucturalism 
and a deep scepticism about many of its claims 
andsuppessed achievements. This division imposes 
a rather elaborate strategy on his book. His 
opening chapters are devoted to a whole scries 
of quiet demolitions' simplistic attempts to apply 
linguistic models directly to the analysis of 
literature; Barthes on fashion; L6vi-Strauss on 
myth; Jakobson on poems by Baudelaire and 
Shakespeare. Ail these are disposed of, and there 
is more of the same near the end of the book, 
when he devotes a scveie chapter to the ultra- 
Structuralists of the TV/ Quel group. 

fn his middle chapters he develops his own 
interpretation of Structuralism, which might be 
crudely summarised in a .senes of propositions, 
all of them fairly challenging to an anglophone 
leader of Leavisite or New Critical leanings. 
It is more important, he says, to establish a 
generally valid poetics than to go on prolifeiating 
interpretations of individual texts. Don’t ask what 
a poem is, ask how to read it. Reading is not a 

* Structuralist Poetics. By Jon cm AN Qjli.fR. 
Routlodge &. Kegan Paul, £5.50, paper £2.75, Cornell 
Daivcrsity Press, 110.00. 
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Poetry in Crosslight 
D M Thomas 

The essence of poetry is melaphor. What 
Robert Frost has called 'the freedom to fly 
off into wild connections' - the breathtaking 
yet effortless leap across huge gulfs of 
experience • is the poet's special freedom. In 
this book, D M Thomas, himself a poet of 
distinction, has enabled his readers to share 
something of this creative excitement. 

Cased £5 90 net Paper £3.50 net 

Undiscovered Country 
The New Zealand Stories of 
Katherine Mansfield 
Edited by tan A Cordon 
Professor Gordon has gathered together 
Katherine Mansfield's entire New Zealand 
stones from many sources, .-ind has 
reorganised them to show the pattern of 
development of Katherine Mansfield's 
theme: growing up from childhood lO 
maturity in a new land. 

£4 25 not 

The Dramatic Use of Bawdy in 
Shakespeare 

E A M Cotman 

This book pays detailed .ittention to 
Shakespeare m perfurmanLC, both on stage 
and on film, and therefore will be of much 
mteiest to lecturers of film and drama, and 
also to students of English Literature. 

£3.95 net 

Joyce Cary and the Novel of Africa 

Michael Echeruo 

An interesting study of Joyce Cary's African 
novels which is the first extended tieatment 
by an African critic of an English novelist 
writing about Africa. 

£2.75 net 

Towards Greek Tragedy 

Brian Vickers 

In this fresh and fundamental revaluation of 
the surviving ptays Professor Vickers see 
Greek tragedy as a direct representative of 
human conflict and suffering. 

£8 95 net 
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BYRON'S 
LETTERS AND] 
JOURNALS. 

Edited by 

I^ESLIE A. MARCHAND 

Volume 4, Wedlock’s the Devil, will be 
published on August 28 at £5.75. It covers 
the period of his engagement and disast¬ 
rous marriage to Annabella Milbanke and 
includes correspondence to Leigh Hunt, 
Coleridge, Walter Scott, Samuel Rogers 
and “Monk” I^ewis. The first three 
volumes. In My Hot Youth, Famous In 
My Time and Alas! the Love of 
Women! arc available at £4.75 each. 

Lord Byron’s Family 

Annabellaj Ada and Avgusta 1816-1824 

MALCOLM ELWIN 

Edited by PETER THOMSON 

Examines Annabclla’s elaborate and often 
virulent campaign of self-justification 
after her separation from Byron and shows 
how she was prepared to use even her 
daughter Ada as a pawn and deceive 
Byron’s half-sister, Augusta. 

4 pages of photographs, £ 7 . 50 . 
Pubheatwn August 28 . 

EUzabeth Barrett 
Browning’s Letters to 
Mrs David Ogilvy 1849-61 

Edited by PETER N. HEYDON 
and PHILIP KELLEY 

These intimate, affectionate letters are full 
of ideas and comments on politics, litera¬ 
ture and literary figures, such as Tennyson 
and Thackeray, and they also reveal EBB’s 
concern for domestic affairs. 

Colour frontispiece, 8 photographs £ 3.75 

The Barretts at Hope End, edited by 
Elizabeth Berridgc, is the diary of the 
25-year-old liBB when the family were 
hvmg in Worcestershire, i 3 . 75 . 

L—JOHN MURRAY. 


passive process but a very active one, which in the 
course of “making sense" of a text necessaiily 
leads to what is sometimes disapprovingly called 
“reading in" meanings. The literary uses of 
language are quite different from other uses. In 
literature one stays for as long as possible with 
the “play of the text", and avoids what is called 
“premature foreclosure” or moving too soon 
from the word to the world. (The sexual overtones 
of that last proposition are scarcely an accident, 
for one of the true novelties of Stracturalist 
poetics IS its emphasis on a hedonistic rather than 
a cognitive or moralistic approach to literature.) 
Mr Culler quotes Valery to the effect that “every 
work is the work of many things besides an 
author": literary texts are in some degree the 
productions of language, of other lileiature, of 
the prevailing conditions in the culture. Unlike 
the ultra-Structuralists, Culler does not want 
wholly to banish the author, who is permitted to 
retain a modest place alongside all the other 
factors that go to produc'e literature Culler 
reinforces a remark I made in these pages last 
year about the “end of critical innocente."® As he 
insists, reading a text means much more than 
just studying “the words on the page" and 
perhaps speculating about the author's state of 
mind when he wrote it. The reader will have to 
acquaint himself with the codes and conventions 
that helped to produce it, if he is to have any hope 
of reading it elfectively. All of which has interest¬ 
ing, though perhaps disturbing, implications for 
the teaching ol literature. 


iRVCTVRAiisi Pomes is a highly intelligent 
book, which advances even the must conten¬ 
tious propositions with moderation and reason¬ 
ableness. It provokes one to think hard about the 
point and purpose of criticism, though it is very 
vulnerable in many of its assumptions. Culler 
needs to do much more to justify his conviction 
that literature is totally unlike other ways of using 
language, a point on which he has already been 
pressed by David Lodge.* And the assumption 
that literature is only interesting when it is 
written. Venture, flies in the face of too many 
cultural facts This is, after all, an age that has 
seen a marked revival of sung and spoken poetry. 
But as Culler acknowledges, the Structuralists 
have so far shown very little intcrc.sl in poetry. 
This is odd, because their real founding father, 
whatever the debt to Saussure, is surely Mallarme, 
who made heroic attempts to separate the word 


® Bernard Bergonzi, “Foregrounding and Such”, 
Encouniir, Apiil 1974 

• David Lodge, “Opinion”, The New Review, 
February 1975 . 
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from the world. A fundamental difference between 
l-rench and English ways of thinking about 
poetry is that whereas they had Mallarm6 we had 
Wordsworth, who wanted to write poems about 
“incidents and situations from common life” in 
“a selection of language really used by men.” 
The English want poems, like words, to mean 
something, whatever the attractions of the 
symbolist claim that “a poem should not mean 
but be.” The Structuralists, who arc most in¬ 
terested in fiction, move in the opposite direction 
by implying that “ a novel should not mean but 
be.” 

A nd so TO Roland Bari his, whose S/Z’’ 
has long been talked about as the great 
(he/ d’oeuvre of Structuralist criticism, and is 
discussed with qualified respect by Jonathan 
Culler. Barthes analyses in detail a story by 
Balzac called Sarrasme, which is printed as an 
appendix to the book. Just how much detail can 
be gauged fiom the fact that whereas the text of 
Sarrasme occupies 34 pages, Barthes’ commentary 
and appendices take up over 230 He has ac¬ 
complished a systematic model reading which 
takes account of every word m the text, believing 
that everything must be looked at and no one 
part is mure important <han any other, unlike the 
Anglo-Americans who arc inclined to reduce 
lexis to a set of pie-selccicd “key passages” 
Satasine is a creepy, melodiamatic story about 
a young French sculptor, Sariusine, who falls in 
love with a beautiful acticss, Zambmella, only to 
discover, tinally, that “she” is a castrato. It's nut 
a tale ot great literary distinction, or even 
ciedibility, but Barthes finds it packed with the 
binary oppositions that are meat and drink to the 
woiking Structuralist, malc/female, age/youth, 
beaiity/ugline.ss, hcat/cold, and many more As 
an intellectual pcrfoimanco SjZ is quite dazzling, 
but, as George Watson has said, it tells one more 
about the state of Barthes' mind than about what 
Balzac actually wrote. It would be Barthes’ 
contention, though, that all Balzac did was to 
provide an empty space called “Sairasine" 
waiting for "structuration”, when the reader 
“reads in” as many meanings as he can, none of 
them being moie “right” than any other. This is 
an interesting process but it's not what wc call 
litciary criticism. Barthes seems to me moie 
immediately useful in an earlier less self-contained 
book. Mythologies, where he subjects the artifacts 
of popular culture to an illuminating semiological 
analysis. SjZ is more brilliant but comparatively 
useless, it stays in the mind like a piece of 
beautiful advanced technology or an object in a 

’ SjZ. By Roland Bar rHi s T ranslated by 
Richard Mili tK. Jonathan Cape, £4.30,1 till & Wang, 
$8.93. 


SOME RECENT TITLES 
FROM FABER 

North 

SEAMUS HEANEY 

An outstanding new collection of poems 
in which Seamus Heaney has found a 
myth which allows him to articulate 
a vision of Ireland seen through images 
drawn from different parts of the 
Northern European experience. £2.95; 
paperback £1 2b 

Poetrr Introdnctlon 3 

A now anthology in the Poetry 
Introduction senes which features a 
selection from 

JOHN CASSIDY, GILLIAN CLARKE. 

VALERIE GILLIES. PAUL GROVES. 

IAN MCDONALD, ANDREW MOTION. 

TOM PAULIN. JEFFREY WAINWRIGHT. 

KIT WRIGHT 

£2 50, paperback 95p 

Travesties 

TOM STOPPARD 
The text of the highly successful play 
which re-opened at the A'dwych in 
May £2 50, paperback 9[)p 

The Thirties 

J J1 IAN SYMONS 

A revised edition of a most unusual and 
highly acclaimed book on the politics 
and artistic movements of the Thirties. 
With illustrations. £4 50. paperback 
£1 50 

Fellow Teacheis 

PHILIP RIEf F 

'What Rieff has to say is of the very first 
importance there can be no doubt 
wfiatever of the intense courage, 
urgency and significance of Fellow 
Teachers' 

—George Sterner. Sunday Times £3.75 
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science fiction film, where the various codes into 
which Barthes dixides the text weave moving 
patterns round e<ich othci like endless bands of 
coloured light. 

Barthes' method brings together the traditional 
and the smartly modern, in a curious combination 
of classical or Renaivsance rhetoric, a simplistic 
application of psychoanalysis, and terms and 
devices drawn from such areas as cybernetics and 
computer science It is, I think, a strictly inimit¬ 
able mixture. Lven if it were not, it lAould be 
quite impractical lo analyse a full-length novel in 
the same exhausti\e way. Still, it can offer non- 
Structuralisls suluable hints about reading 
fictional texts moie attentively. 

Harold Bloom" has various ihinos in common 
with Barthes: conspicuous cleverness, an aloof 
mandarin tone, and a method which combines 
traditional rhetoric and psychoanalysis. Indeed, 
they both have a weakness for the daftcr side of 
Freud. Barthes follows Freud in asserting that 
the origin of weaving lay in the woman's attempt 
to braid her pubic hairs into a penis, and Bloom 
approvingly quotes Freud to the effect that 
writing—“which consi.sts in allowing a fluid to 
flow out from a tube upon a piece of white paper” 


—has acquired the symbolic meaning of coitus. 
Bloom advances a complicated theory about the 
nature of poetry. A young poet begins by 
imitating another poem, which is his symbolic 
father. “To live, the poet must misinterpret the 
father, by the crucial act of misprision, which is 
the re-writing of the father.” There follows a 
suggestion that the tropes and metaphors of 
poetry arise from anxiety and repressions based 
in this piinul act of misprision In due course, 
Mr Bloom offers some examples of vjhat he is on 
about. Me shows the way Homer and Virgil and 
Ovid and Spenser and Ta.sso live on in Paradise 
Last, but this is scarcely new ground. When he 
tries to demonstrate the similar presence of 
Milton’s “Lycidas” in Wordsworth’s “Im¬ 
mortality Ode” he is very much less convincing. 
A Map oj Misreading is one of those critical books 
that are really a kind of fiction, and I have to say 
that I didn't follow the story very well. The lack 
of notes and index may well be intended to pul 
off the reader who just wants to use or consult 
the book, rather than curl up with it in a be¬ 
dazzled way. l.ike .S’/Z. Mr Bloom's book may, 
in the end. tell us more about its author's mind 
than about literature. And mind for mind, 
Barthes’ .seems to me more powerful, more 
ingenious, le.vs ostentatious and more elegant in its 
operations. 



J oSFPHiNF Mil rs* is also interested in the wav 
poems can contain and encode other poems 
But she IS a quieter, less proviKative writer, 
carefully engaged in charting the changes in 
diction and idiom and synta.x of hnglish poetry 
over several centuries Here, as in her eailici 
books. Miss Miles favours a rather positivistic 
kind of literary .scholarship, based on counting 
up the favoured words and giammatical con¬ 
structions u.scd by poets in different pei lods, and 
tabulating the results These tables, if a little 
forbidding, are more intelligible than the 
Structuralist ones, and often show interesting 
things about apparent change in taste and 
sensibility. I found her particularly enlightening 
in the chapter called “Twentieth Century Donne”, 
which takes a fredi look at the so-culled fXinne 
revival of the early 20th century and shows how 
poets responded to it. Miss Miles's way of tracing 
the relations between language and litcratuic 
may not be spectacular or fashionable, but she 
takes English poetry seriou.sty and helps one 
understand it better. 


■ A MapoJ Misleading By Haroi n Binoivr Oxford 
University fVess, £5 25 , ‘)5 

* Poetry and Change ByJosrpiiiM Mills. University 
of California Press, HO.OO, £ 5 . 90 . 


DYLAN THOMAS Under Milk Wood 

A re-set edition of this classic, with minor textual revisions and a new additional preface by Daniel Jones. 
Coming 14 August £2.50 Gift ^ition, cloth and gilt binding £4 95 


Tolstoy: The 
Comprehensive Vision 

EDWARD GREENWOOD 

A wide-ianging study of Tolstoy's literary and 
philosophical career from the experiences re¬ 
corded in the personal diaries to the great novels 
and the shoi t stoi ics In the light of the novelist’s 
own lifelong preoccupation with truth and happi¬ 
ness, the authoi looks in detail at Tolstoy’s 
character-portraits, his elhiuil and religious 
scaich and liis gi aip of the psychology of war 

£4 75 


Beasts and Bawdy 

ANNE CLARK 

Animal lore ironi earliest times to the Elizabethan 
Age. The author describes in detail beasts both 
real and labulous depicted in the bestiaries-- the 
foremost picture books of the Middle Ages— 
comments on their beastly behaviour and explores 
the curious ses-lives attributed to them In addi¬ 
tion, she discusses (he part played by beasts m 
16th and 17th century English literature, pro¬ 
viding an invaluable source of information for 
students of these peiiods as well as a witty and 
entertaining work of wide general interest. 
Illustrated £5 25 
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The English Poems 
of George Herbert 

t dited by C. A. PATRIOTS 

‘...a paiticuliii'^ valuable book Thcic is a 
Icaiucvl. wide-ranging a<id critically lively intro¬ 
duction, particularly useful notes on such matters 
a.s typology and parody in Herbert, a very full 
bibliogtaphy, and elTcctively terse notes to the 
piKins . iferbert’s poetry is now readily avail¬ 
able as a major literary e\pei lence, which it has 
not Itecn fot some time.’ 

Time\ Highet LJucalion Supplcnii’nl 

£2 25, paperback il 00 

Silver Poets of the 
17th Century 

Edited by G. A. E. PARFITT 

A new and substantial selection of the woik of 
Waller, Vaughan, Oenlia n, t'lashawand Co%vlcy 

£2 ‘> 5 . papcihack il.25 


Baroque Poetry 

Translated and edited by 
J P. HILL and 
E. CARACCrOLO-TRE.fO 

The first in a new senes of comparative literature 
antliologies, with prose translations for all (he 
foreign verse, general introduction and short 
introductions to each section. £4 95 


Thomas Middleton: 
Three Plays 

Edited by KENNETH MUIR 

Middleton's liest tragedy. Women Beware Women, 
Ins best comedy. A Chaste Maid m Cheapstde, 
and his best coMahoiativc work. The Changeling, 
together in one volume. £2.95; paperback £1.50 

Politics, Religion and 
Literature in the 
17th Century 

Edited by WILLIAM LAMONT 
and SYBIL OLDFIELD 

A valuable, inter-disciplinary anthology of ex¬ 
tracts from the works of Milton. Baxter, Hobbes, 
Mat sell and Clarendon as well as more unusual 
maieiial from pamphlets, ballads and letters 

£4 50, pjjHirback £2 40 

Byron: Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage 

and olher Romantic Poems 

Edited by JOHN D. JUMP 

A new selection which displays Byron's ‘romantic’ 
output to lull advantage aiid includes the com¬ 
plete texts of Chifde ffaiold\ Pilgrimage, The 
(jiitoin. The Pi r oner of Chillon and Mazeppu os 
well as some of the l>-*sl shorter poems 

July 10. £3 25; paperlsack £l 65 





The Tremulous Homely-Faeed Creature 

Charlotte Bronte & her Critics— By Laurence Lerner 


T wo THINGS were central to Charlotte 
Bronte, the need for love and an awareness 
of the diihcultics of woman’s lot Perhaps we 
would not know about the first if she had never 
written novels: her advice to Ellen Nussey (“no 
young lady should fall in love, till the offer has 
been made, accepted—the marriage ceremony 
performed and the first half year of wedded life 
has passed away”) sounds like the controlled 
staidness of a young ladies' manual, though we 
know, as no doubt Miss Nussey did too, that she 
is writing against her own temperament (and the 
remark surely owes some of its poise to this). Her 
burning views on the treatment of women do 
however emerge from her correspondence; she 
wrote to her publisher in 1849, “Something like 
a hope and a motive sustains me still. 1 wish all 
your daughters—1 wi.sh every woman in England 
had also a hope and a motive. Alas! there are 
many old maids who have neither.” She felt with 
peculiar bitterness that society imposed an 
impossible situation on old maids, preparing 
them for nothing except a marriage they were 
quite likely not to make, and then expecting them 
gladly to embrace a life that brouglit only loneli¬ 
ness and contempt There is an interesting chapter 
in Shirlev in which the heroine reflects bitterly on 
the situation of old maids who “have no earthly 
employment but household work and sewing, no 
earthly pleasure but an unprofitable visiting, and 
no hope, in all their life to come, of anything 
better." This is clearly not only the heroine but 
also the author talking, and both the bitterness 
and the sarcasm belong to Charlotte herself: 

What do fathers expect them to do at home? Ifyou 
ask, they would answer, sew and cook. They expect 
them to do this, and this only, contentedly, rratilar- 
ly, uncomplainingly all their lives long, as if they 
had no germs of faculties lor anything else—doc¬ 
trine as reasonable to hold as it would be that the 
fathers have no lacultics but for eating what their 
daughters cook, or for wearing what they sew. 

So when Elizabeth Hardwick tell us* that “the 
worries that alllicted genteel, impoverished 
women in the 19th century can scarcely be 
exaggerated", she is telling us nut only something 
true but something that Charlotte Bronte knew as 
well as any 20th-cx:ntury libcrationist. “Their 
condition was dishonourable, but no approval 
attached to their efforts to cope with it”; the 

* Seduction and Betrayal By Cl izablth HARnwicK. 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £3.95, Random House, $6.95. 


words come from the New York Review of Books. 
but they could equally have come from Haworth 
Parsonage. 

Charlotte Bronte’s novels are social documents, 
not in the pedestrian sense that they illustrate 
trends in 19th'Century society, but in the sense of 
a true literary sociology that they translate these 
trends into certain artistic equivalents. And the 
artistic consequences of these two central con¬ 
cerns in Charlotte’s nature are so different, so 
near to being opposites, that we can be led to 
seeing the concerns themselves as opposites. The 
need for love fits without difficulty into well- 
established literary conventions: it will lead to the 
kind of love-story that invites the reader to 
identify with the hero—or in this case heroine— 
and find vicarious emotional satisfacticm in her 
fulfilment. Tliis is one of the oldest of fictional 
patterns and though it was clear to contempora¬ 
ries that Charlotte treated it in a new and more 
realistic way (“The democratic principle has 
ordered romance to descend from thrones and 
evacuate the palace”, wrote one reviewer of 
VtUette). It could be argued that this democratic 
principle—the ordinariness of Jane Eyre and 
Lucy Snowe—simply reveals more clearly than 
ever the basic pattern of reader-identification. 

CTiarlotte’s indignant views on the role of 
women, however, lead in her fiction to a realism 
that defies convention, to a direct presentation of 
what woman’s situation is like that ignores or 
directly flouts the expectations of the ordinary 
novel-reader; and that, like most realism, extends 
the traditional subject matter of fiction. If in some 
ways Charlotte is a deeply traditional story-teller, 
in others she is concerned to offer us the truth as 
she knows it, whether or not that is what her 
readers expect. And it is not only literary expec¬ 
tations that she IS prepared to defy, but also 
moral ones. Jane Eyre is a quite explicitly anti- 
Christian heroine, who tells that model of 
Christian humility, Helen Burns, “When we are 
struck at without a reason, we should strike back 
again very hard—1 am sure we should." No doubt 
contemporary readers (especially woman read¬ 
ers) were ashamed of the pleasure they felt 
reading that. 

Here I believe is a u.seful framework for discus¬ 
sing Charlotte Bronte’s work: in what ways 
did she develop basic literary conventions and 
in what ways did she ignore or defy them in 
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order to tdi the truth about how women were 
treated? The interactions and variations of these 
in her novels are complex, and i will offer a few 
examples. 

First, we must admit that the way to strike a 
revolutionary note is not necessarily to defy 
literary conventions: it could be to use them more 
violently and whole-heartedly than usual. Love as 
emotional release and satisfaction is old enough, 
but it had not previously spoken in such a defiant 
voice as Jane Eyre’s famous speech to Rochester— 

“Do you think because I am poor, obscure, plain 
and little, I am soulless and heartless? You think 
wrong... I am not talking to you now through the 
medium of custom, conventionalities oi even of 
mortal flesh:—it is my spirit that addresses your 
spirit.” 

This, as contemporaries felt, is not how a pemii- 
less governess is supposed to talk to her employer. 
If he’d been trying to seduce her she is allowed (in 
novels, anyway) to defend her virtue in such fiery 
language; but to defend her right to love with 
such an assumption of equality savours of 
immodesty. “Every page burns with moral 
Jacobinism”, complained the Christian Remem¬ 
brancer. Yet you could argue tliat all Charlotte is 
doing IS taking traditional ideas seriously, and 
olfering love as the meeting of two equal souls. 
Equality was supposed to be oflered by the man 
instead of demanded by the woman, and these 
plain passionate hei nines who demanded were 
seen as filled with “hunger, rebellion and rage” 
(the words aie Matthew Arnold’s) 

L ove may represent equality, but what of 
t marriage? Docs not the emotional satisfac¬ 
tion issue in accepting a highly unequal institu¬ 
tion, so that Charlotte the crusader for treating 
women better is defeated, in the end, by the 
Charlotte who needs a man's love? This is 
cei tainly true All Charlotte's crusading zeal was 
conceined with the lot of the spinster, and she 
has nothing to say about the injustices of mar¬ 
riage: the women who need to be treated better 
aie those who have been unfortunate enough not 
to get what every woman needs. Patricia Beei,* 
with her usual good sense, realises tlus, and has to 
admit that Charlotte’s fiery feminism takes second 
place to her need for a man. It was realised from 
the beginning by Thackeray, who in a brilliant 
and unkind passage showed that he knew that 
patriarchal soaety had noMung to fear from this 
intense little cicaluic. 

The poor little woman of genius* The fiery little 
eager brave tremulous homcly-taced creature' I can 
read a great deal of her life as 1 fancy in her book, 

• Reader / Married Him. By Patricia Beer. 
MacnajUan, iA.9S. 


GEORGE STAGE, Editor 

SIX MODERN BRITISH NOVELISTS 

This IS the first of a projected senes ol volumes gathering 
together certain pamphlets from the cntically acclaimed 
Columbia Essays on Modem Writers George Stada, now 
the general editor of the CEMW series, provides an 
integrative introductory essay which discusses “Modern¬ 
ism" in the early twentisth-century British novel In 
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and sec that rather than have fanie, rather than any 
other earthly good or mayhap heavenly one she wants 
some Tomkins or another to love and be in love 
with. But you see she is a little bit of a creature 
without a penny worth of good looks, thirty years 
old I should think, buried in the countiy, and eating 
up her own heart there, and no Tomkins will come. 

1 could understand any woman’s fury at such 
condescending ma-sculinity (though inteicstingly, 
Thackeray is here writing to a woman); but how 
shrewd he is, and how clearly he has anticipated 
Freudian views of literature as wish-fulfilment, 
seeing the intensity of the author’s deprivation as 
the cause of such intense writing. 

It would seem from this that when the two 
sides of Charlotte clash, the romantic has an 
easy victory over the emancipatory. This is not a 
wholly palatable conclusion for the feminist who 
admires Charlotte Bronte, and the most interest¬ 
ing rejection of it is the brilliantly distorted 
reading of Vdlctte m Kate Millett’s Sexual 
Poliius. ViUette is one of the few Victorian novels 
that doesn’t end in marriage, and for Kate Miliett 
that IS its great emancipatory quality. Having 
used Paul Emanuel to rescue Lucy from her 
position of slavery, Cliarlottc drowns him before 
he can marry her, so that Lucy has climbed to 
freedom without having to pay the noinial piicc 
of marriage. 

As there is no remedy to sexual politics in marnage, 
Lucy very logically doesn't marry. But it is also 
impossible for a Victorian novel to recommend a 
woman not to marry. So Paul suffers a quiet sea 
burial. 

Patricia Beer will have none of this. ViUene is a 
love-story, and the hint of disappointment at the 
end is not an oblique as.sertion of emancipation 
but a note of tragedy: “She does not rise above 
the lures of marriage. .. She is an unhappy and 
deprived woman for the rest of her life ’’ 

It IS d neat contrast between the critic who 
trusts the author and the critic who is palpably 
cleverer than the author. Patricia Beer is obvious¬ 
ly the more balanced, but she can’t really explain 
why Charlotte refused the happy ending, or why 
the result is so strangely moving. Kate MilJett is 
obviously misreading (Lucy does love Paul 
Emanuel, deeply and convincingly) but she is in 
touch with something in the deeper dynamic of 
the novel. What neither of them really discusses 
is that Charlotte obviously went to a great deal of 
conscious trouble to disappoint the expectations 
of the conventional reader. For Lucy does begin 
what looks like an ordinary love-story, pining for 
the sort of handsome masculine Englishman 
every eager brave tremulous female is supposed 
to long for in life and be rewarded with in fiction. 

This IS Dr John, the “born victor’’ for whom 
everything in life has been a little too easy, as both 
author and heroine realise before the story is over. 


Lucy never quite ceases to love him, even after 
she has fallen in love with Paul Emanuel; 
Thackeray (the pig!) noticed and was amused by 
“the author’s naive confession of being in love 
with two men at the same time; and her readiness 
to fall in love at any time." The other lover is “a 
dark little man,... pungent and austere", as 
different as can be from the conventional hero: 
“a harsh apparition, with his clc^e-shom, black 
head, his broad, sallow brow, his thin cheek, his 
wide and quivering nostril, his thorough glance, 
and hurried bearing." For Kate Miliett the 
feminist ludden in Charlotte Bronte could not 
allow Lucy to marry this bullying male chauvin¬ 
ist; but simply to say that is to ignore the gro¬ 
tesque comedy with which Paul Emanuel is 
treated, and the importance of there being two 
heroes instead of one. It is true that the book ends 
with a hint that Lucy is not going to marry Paul 
Emanuel, but what is much more important is 
that she doesn't marry Dr John That is the real 
departure from convention and it is arguable that 
It is emancipatory: to move from a handsome 
“bom \iclor’’, the answer to every maiden's 
prayer, to a vain, bullying, bigoted (Papist and 
anii-femimsi) and yet vulnerable “apparition" is 
to move from the stereotypes of romance to the 
individuality of a particular creation, and f.ucy 
would lose less individuality as Mme Emanuel 
than as Mrs Bretton. 

With the rejection of marriage itself as a 
“patriarchal institution” in some circles of 
Women’s Lib, we have no doubt acquired a new 
perspective on the traditional love story and its 
wedding bells There is a kind of crude logic that 
says romantic love is conservative, because it 
teaches women to fit into existing institutions 
instead of breaking out of them; though it is 
Loming close to the reductive singlcmindedncss 
that secs all distractions from the revolutionary 
goal in hand as cunning devices by the enemy 
(correct syntax, dean shirts and good cooking can 
all be described as ways of supporting “the 
system"). Such logic is not often helpful for 
literary criticism, and it is a mark of Kale 
MiiJctl's intelligence that she is able to say things 
about Vdlctte that are, somehow, almost there in 
the book. 

F or a 19th-century anticipation of such 
reasoning we can turn to Harriet Martineau, 
w4io complained that “all the female characters, 
in all their thoughts and lives, are full of one thing, 
are regarded by the reader in the light of that one 
thought—love.... It is not thus in real life. 
There are substantial, heartfelt interests for 
women of all ages, and under ordinary circum¬ 
stances quite apart from love.” How modem this 
sounds, and how dose in content (though not in 
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tone) to some of the recent exhortations to the 
sisters to reject romanticism because it leads to 
second-class citizenship. 

Romance, like the rabbit at the dog track, is the 

illusive, fake, and never-attained reward which for 

the benefit and amusement of our masters keeps us 

running and thinking in safe circles. 

Harriet Martineau saw that Charlotte wasn’t on 
the side of liberation: rebuking her firmly, she is 
in a sense rebuking literature. Kate Millett wants 
to save Chdi iotte fur the movement, so she finds, 
deep hidden in Lucy Snowc, a refusal to be loved 
by any man, an unconscious cunning that uses the 
man fui her own ends. 

Theie could be another way to save Charlotte 
for the movement' that would be to suggest that 
some of these substantial heartfelt interests do 
find their way into her novels. For after all, they 
are about teaching just as much as they are about 
love; and we can ask whether emancip<ition is 
(tfered in work, and whether m her implicit 
inarticuluie way Charlotte is pointing to sclf- 
fitl'ilment through work. 

We could start, for contrast, with Agm-s Grey 
Fy Ch.irlottc's sister Anne. I his is the simplest 
ii.iagmabie version of a tension between work and 
love, between being a r’Jvcrness and finding a 
husband. Going as a governess often appears in 
I9ih-ccnlury tiction as the fate worse than death 
from which the heioine has to lie rescued by the 
timely arrival of the hero, and this is always more 
interesting if she has actually served time before 
tin; hero turns up, so that we see all the uwfulness 
of governessing, instead of getting it all in dark 
hints. Agnes Grey shows us how helplessly the 
governess is caught between malicious children 
and their indulgent parents,and howcunmngly the 
cards are stacked against her. The more degrading 
Iter position, the better she fand we) are being 
prepared for rescue by marriage. Of course the 
position of a governess was degrading, and Aiute's 
indignation is splendid, but all the same her book 
is very reactionaiy in its implications. It is 
educationally icaciioMary, since it attributes to 
children no wish to le.irn, and believes above all 
in the need for discipline, and it is reactionary on 
the woman question, since there is no hint that 
career, as well as marriage, might be fulfilling. 

If Harriet Martineau is right, the same should 
be said of Charlotte, but at any rate the position 
is more complicated with her. As Patricia Beer 
shows vciy clearly, she was ambivalent, even 
muddled about governesses: Mrs Pryor's des¬ 
cription of her situation as governess in Shirley is 
“fine paranoid stuiT", but doesn’t at all corres¬ 
pond to the way she was treated by Shirley. Jane 
Eyre too has a happy tune teaching little Adele— 
though of couisc there was no family present to 
humiliate her, so her situation was artificially 
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easy. But in Villette we have something more 
interesting, for this novel is set in a school. In 
many ways teaching in a school is more fulfilling— 
and also more of an assertion of independence— 
than going as a governess. In a school the teacher 
is part of an institution into wluch the pupil has 
to fit, instead of having to fit into the family of 
which the pupil is part. This gives her role more of 
an existence in its own right, and makes the whole 
activity more professional, more like a career. Not 
that Charlotte necessarily thought this in leal 
life: in 1836, when she was teaching at Roe Head, 
she wrote an account in her journal of how she 
had sat all day in a dream that **showed almost in 
a vivid light of reality the ongoings of the infernal 
world.” While at the same lime she had to toil 
“for nearly an hour with Miss Lister, Miss 
Marriott and Ellen Cook striving to teach them 
the distinction between an article and a sub¬ 
stantive.” That IS pure romanticism, in which 
work appears as everyday dullness, not as 
opportunity for self-fulfilment. 

When it comes to Villette, however, teaching is 
treated as more of a feminine experience: it is 
probably the most interesting English novel 
about being a schoolteacher before Lawrence. 
True, Lucy is bullied and spied on by Mme Beck 
in ways that are comparable to how Agnes Grey 
IS treated by the Bloomfields, but it makes u gieat 
difference that Mme Beck is a teacher too— t.e. 
that Lucy's struggles are within the profession. 
And in the accounts of how she usscris her 
authority in the classroom, and of the satisfaction 
of mastering and delivering the inaleri.il, and of 
handling a class in a foreign language, there seems 
to be a sense of just those satislaciions ihvit 
Harriet Martincau was looking for. Of course 
teaching and love aie not rcall> contrasts, to 
Charlotte; to Miss Martineau that was no doubt 
an indictment, but to us it adds to her complexity 
and interest: the most perceptive thing in The 
Professor, the feeble first draft of Villette, is its 
awareness of what Patricia Beer well calls “the 
artistic identification of sex and tuition.” 


I F WE ARE CONCERNED with the soclal impli¬ 
cations of 19th'Ccntury works of literature, 
then the most valuable critics to look at are 
probably the contemporaries: for thougli they 
may sometimes seem to us aesthetically un¬ 
sophisticated, they did know wheic the books hurt. 
The present fashion for reprinting contemporary 
reviews, though it has no doubt got us much out of 
hand as most fashions, is basically very useful, 

* Jane Eyre and Villette A Ca\ehmik Hdiicd by 
Miriam Allott. Macmillan, 11 
♦ Myths oj Power. A Marxist Study oj the Brontes. 
By Terry Eauletun. Macmillan, £6 9 S. 
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and Miriam Allott has done a good job on 
Charlotte Bronte: all the early critics I have 
quoted are taken from her volume.* In conclusion, 
1 want to turn to the two recent and stimulating 
studies of Charlotte’s fiction, those of Patricia 
Beer and Terry Eaglelon. 

They make a good contrast. Mr Eagleton’s 
Marxist study* starts from a mapping out of 
theoretical positions wheieas Patricia Beer is 
sensible, empirical and totally UQtheoreticul. 
Furthermore, the issue that most concerns her 
(she writes on the position of women in the novels 
ol our four great women novelists of the 19lh 
century) is dismissed by Mr Fagleton as “rela¬ 
tively detached from the social fabric” of Shirley 
—meaning presumably tliat it isn’t sufficiently 
seen 111 class terms Stylistically too the ditferenue 
between tlie two is enormous, and it would be 
easy to tell which is (he poet. Patricia Beer writes 
with cool elegance and occasional wit, wherea.s 
the only really witty touch in Mr Eaglcton’s book 
is the cover, in which pictures of the three Bronte 
sisters are surmounted by a paternalistic Marx 
looking benevolently at home as a replacement 
for the Rev. Patrick. My high opinion of Patricia 
Beer’s shrewdness and perceptiveness will, 1 hope, 
have emerged from the use I have already 
made of her; her limitations spring from her lack 
of theory, and are even connected with her good 
sense. One might expect that hci interest in social 
reality would be limited; what is more surpiising, 
and more damaging, is her failure to see a novel 
as an artistic whole. Met method is to take us 
judiciously and thoroughly through all the 
characters, major and minor, who illustrate each 
point, by granting them all a kind of ontological 
equality, she treats the fictional world as if it was 
the leal world. As a result, we never gel the 
experience of what it is actually like to read a 
novel. Minor characters in a novel have a kind of 
autonomous existence: central characters take on 
their identity only dynamically, in response to the 
pressures of the action. In the experience of 
reading, this is immediately dear; in the thorough¬ 
ness of a critical study, it can be lost, and then the 
novel is reduced to a document. 

Terry Eagleton tackles theory from the start: ui 
a good-tempered but uncompromising preface he 
declares that pluralism is not enough. For him, 
Marxism in not one source of insights among 
many—“Mythological, psychoanalytic, theolo¬ 
gical, stylistic”—but it must claim “to shift the 
terrain of critical debate.” This is fighting slufl', 
but I am not always sure what it means. Mr 
Eagleton'.s mind is .subtle and complex, and he is 
well able to use the insights from mythology, 
psychoanalysis and the rest: so that the distinc¬ 
tion between a Marxist criticism that assimilates 
what the other approaches have to offer (his) and 
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the pluralist criticism that uses Marxist insights 
(the rest of us) might simply be a matter of where 
we hang the labels. Certainly Mr Eagieton has 
social understandings to offer, but many of his 
best points, such as his feel for the authenticity of 
the prose of Villette as opposed to the contrived 
rhetorical flights of Shirley, or his analysis of 
sexual complexities linking Lucy, Dr John and 
Ginevra, aic more or less totally independent of 
the Marxism. 

His general point is tliat Charlotte Bronte 
explores the inter-relations between bourgeoisie 
and aristocracy, this social contrast appearing in 
her book in the form of a triadic stiucliire, m 
which the protagonist is torn between a Romantic- 
radical and an autocratic conservative This is 
quite a good description of the structure of June 
Eyre (Jane-Rochester-Rivers), but it is hard to 
see the contrast between Rochester and Rivcis in 
class terms Shirlev on the other lund is clearly a 
novel that deals with social conflict, hut in that 
case the triadic structure is less clear-cut. One 
would expect (this is of course the kind of plural¬ 
ist remark Mr Eagieton objects to) that his 
method would yield more when applied to Shirley 
than to the other novels, and in a way this is so. 
True, his observation that the major protagonist 
of the raid on the mill, the working class, is 
distinguished primarily by its absence is obvious 
to any modern reader of Shii/ey, and has dis¬ 
appointed hundreds who have picked it up as a 
novel about the Luddites, but his discussion of 
Shirley herself (“Shirley's ‘radicalism* is less a 
matter of doctrine than of style”) relates her 
impact in the novel to the social forces she 
embodies—just the sort of insight Mr Exiglcton 
constantly promises and seldom pioduccs. 

F inally, a few words about value-judgments. 

Mr Eagieton is bold enough to tackle the 
question, to ask which Bronte novels are the best, 
and thenrelate the answer to his social interpreta¬ 
tions. His preferences are in fact orthodox; he 
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thinks Wuthering Heights the best of all, and Jane 
Eyre the best of Charlotte's. Mine, as it happens, 
a re not. Ki7/e//e seems to me by far the finest Bronte 
novel, and I have a very lukewarm admiration for 
Wuthering Heights', l^urther, 1 think Anne is 
notably underrated. Turning to Mr Eagleton’s 
arguments from this vantage point of disagree¬ 
ment, I am struck by how ingenious they arc, 
and how utterly unconvincing. 

All Charlotte's novels, T would arSiic, reveal a 
dangerous “residue” of potentially uncontrollable 
emotion, and the success of a particular work 
depends in part on how elfectively this is handled. 

In ViUet/e he linds a “maladjustment” between 
this emotion and the form of the narrative: 
“Lucy's intense world is partly severed from the 
'obieclivc* narrative, sealed and guarded in a 
realm of quiet desperation.” Jane Eyre on the 
other hand “gives us a brilliantly realised study 
of an alienated consciousness which remains 
ncrvuusl> alci t to actual events and places ” 
As a description of how the two books dilfer, this 
is admirable: but the value-judgment could so 
e,isily be reversed. Jane Eyre provides plenty of 
plot to correspond to and justify the heroine's 
anxieties and suifenngs, and the result is a Gothic 
thriller; ViHetre m.ikcs it clear that Lucy warps 
and distorts the woild around her, and the result 
is a brilliant study of a neurotic heroine. If there 
was more “appropriate action” there would lie 
less of Liicj's obsessed sensibility. 

There will never be agreement on the merits 
of the Bronte novels, because it is so diflicuit to 
find the right criteiia. Whatevei their literary 
merits, cumpeionce is not one of them: and the 
very faet that Jane Eyre has a carefully elaborated 
plot may be us much a point against it us in its 
favour. We read them for their intensity and their 
emotional need. “I can read a great deal of her 
life as I fancy in her book”; Thackeray was 
condescending to her as a woman, but he knew 
that he was paying a tribute to her power. For 
ail the clumaness, tliat power is still alive today. 


The Years That Are Past 

On Thomas Hardy—By P, N. Furbaisk 


T his biography comes at the right moment, 
when quite a heap of materials have accumu¬ 
lated for a life of Thomas Hardy, and a legend or 
two has seeded and sprouted around them. The 
book, too, has the virtues you might expect from 

* Yeung Thomas Hardy, fly Robcri GiniNca. 
Hememann, £4.95. 


Robert Gittings;* if is scholarly, perceptive and 
judicious, altogether skilful and professional. He 
has made many discoveries of his own, including 
one or two startling ones; and he has sifted the 
recent work of others with an expert sense of 
relevance and admirable powers of logical 
inference. Altogether, there is a lot that is new in 
this book. Robert Gittmgs says (I don’t remonber 
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seeing it suggested elsewhere) that the notion 
that Emma was hereditarily insane was put into 
Hardy’s head by his second wile, to protect him 
from the pain of believing what Emma had 
written about him in her diary. It is convincingly 
argued, and the plot sounds just like life. Again, 
Robert Gittings convinces us, there is a clue to 
The Well-Beloved in the fact that, over the years. 
Hardy fell in love with no less than three of his 
Sparks cousins—no doubt searching, like Jocelyn 
Picrston m the novel, for the same family features 
(his mother's? his own?). And another esample 
of Gittings's method and shrewdness is his 
demonstration that Haidy’s account, in the Life, 
of his dealings with Tinsley the publisher was 
fictitious, an attempt to improve on boring 
actuality. Thus, there is no doubt, the biography 
IS a most solid achievement. And if this rest of 
this review is, to some cKtent, an attack, it ls an 
attack on a most intelligent and rewarding book. 

The nub of the attack is that nowhere in the 
book, so far as 1 can remenibei, does Robert 
Gittings actually say anything nice about 
Thomas Hardy--about Hardy the man, I mean; 
for he shows a proper v/armth about the novels 
aiid poems. 1 am probably cvaggeiating, but that 
is the impression it leaves. The words "faii- 
minded” spiing to one's lips, for Robcit Gittings 
IS no hagiographcr and does not mince words 
about Hardy's shortcomings. Ifaidy, he says, 
was timid and morbidly sensitive, he was secretive 
and devious, he was a sado-inasochist and, foi 
long, emotionally mimalurc; he was, in addition, 
a snob, keeping his humble connections dark 
from his fashionable fi lends and eventually 
disowning them. The judgments are passed 
coolly and W'ltluiut animus and aie not intended 
to make Hardy out a villain. They arc truly 
“fair-minded”, except that—and it is puzzling 
— there IS nothing in the other pan of the scales. 

1 puzzle as to the reason for this. It could be, 
simply, that Hardy was not a very nice man. 
Only 1 Icel that I would huve liked him; though 
It IS very tiue I would not wish to have been 
married to him Going to the other extieme m 
explanation, it could be the old problem alllicting 
biographies of writers: that the activities we 
admire writers for are, in the nature of things, 
conducted unseen, so that, though the writers may 
be heroes or saints in their art, they will show up 
poorly against a St FYancis or Garibaldi, whose 
activities we witness. 

There is another general explanation one might 
invoke. Most men in the public eye devote their 
days and nights to concealing their faults; 
authors, on the other hand, spend their time 
writing about them. Who does not know that 
Dickens was a hypocrite and Proust a snob? 
Their biographers are rather severe on the sub- 
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ject, but the tip was given thran by Dickens and 
Proust themselves. Hardy was no exception: 
he wrote a comic novel. The Hand of Eihelberta, 
about a fashionable writer desperately con¬ 
cealing his (or rather her) humble social origins 
and another novel. The Well-Beloved, about a 
mao so incorrigibly immature that he falls in love 
with the same face through three generations. 
Admittedly they arc not very good novels; but 
in superior novels, such as The Return of the 
Native or Tess of the D'Urhervilles, he studies, in 
Clym Yeobright and Angel Clare, deleterious 
tendencies that he found in his own heart, and 
in doing so he made them public property. 


S TILL, LET US TURN from general explana¬ 
tions to the specific criticisms that Robert 
Gittings makes of Hardy as a man. The one that 
interests me us about his altitude to his social 
origins. The facts, some of them brought to 
light for the first time by Robert Gittings, are 
extraordinarily interesting. When Hardy w*is 
first taken up by London literary society he felt, 
like his own Ethclbcrla, that he was nursing a 
secret it was dangerous to reveal. When visiting 
Leslie Stephen in Kensington he did not tell him 
that his mother had been a cook and had been 
brought up on parish relief, nor that his uncle 
John was an ordinary labourer, nor that, a few 
years before, he himself had been courting a 
lady’s maid, his cousin Martha Sparks, in a 
nearby Kensington house and had been familiar 
with life below stairs. Even to his wife he prob¬ 
ably never told these things, and he was careful 
to omit them, like so many other facts, from the 
autobiography he ghosted. It appears, too, that 
he may have been engaged to 'i'ryphcna Sparks 
and have deserted her for Emma Gilford partly 
for reasons of social ambition. With success, 
marriage, and the move to Max Gate, he tended 
to cut himself off from his Dorset relations. The 
Hardys, making their way to church at Turn- 
worth, would 

bicycle stifliy through the main street [of Puddle- 
town] looking neither to right nor to left. Cottage 
doors were full of his close relations, the Hands, 
the Aniells, and visiting .Sparkscs, but Hardy neither 
gave nor acknowledged greetings as he pedalled 
resolutely on with Emma, 

Gittings’s tone is somewhat critical here. And 
if I dare interpret his general view, it seems to be 
that social ambition did a certain harm both to 
Hardy’s work and to his personal life. He would 
have done well to recognise, what the Times 
reviewer of Far From The Madding Crowd saw: 
that—to use Gittings’s words—Hardy was “an 
essentially working-class author, of exceptional 


talent, best employed with settings and people he 
understood at first hand.” That phrase “essen¬ 
tially working-class author”: 1 am not sure about 
it. “Essentially working-class”: yes, perhaps 
Hardy was and remained that, if you lay a lot of 
weight on “essentially.” But a “working-class 
author”? That seems to entail the idea of a 
working-class literature, and there was no such 
thing in the 19lh century, or if there was Hardy 
didn’t belong to it. It seems to be inescapable 
that, in that century, to become an author—or 
anyway the sort of author that Hardy was—one 
had to become a “gentleman.” Literature was 
then, and to some extent still is, inextricably 
bound up with middle-class manners and 
aspirations. 

Robert Gittings would perhaps not disagree 
and merely regrets Hardy's manner of making 
himself a “gentleman.” But 1 think he slightly 
misinterprets the emotion that Hardy, as a 
returned native, brought to the rural scene. He 
depicts Hardy’s happiness thus during the writing 
of Far From The Madding Crowd: 

Hardy had returned, just like some man in a O. 
H. Lawrence stoiy, to the world of his mother, a 
fortress against the vag.inc.s of women.... As 
Winter deepened, the hearth giew increasingly a 
place for folk-lore, and the legends of Melbury 
Osmond flowered in full superstition. 

... he needed, as he said to Stephen in the later 
stages of the book, to be living on or 11010* the spot 
that he was writing about.... Most of all he needed, 
in the marrow of his being, the leussiirancc of the 
familiar, the .scenes and the people of his boyhood 
home, mother, lather, brother, sisters, and the 
Haidy cousins down the road ... 

Being so close to his originals in leal life. Hardy 
bad no need of literary models. 

This need to live among the very scenes that 
he was writing about goes against one’s expecta¬ 
tions of writers, who as a rule function more like 
Ibsen or Joyce, who needed to put many geo¬ 
graphic miles between themselves and the Nor¬ 
way or Dublin of their imagining. Nostalgia, one 
thought, works best at a distance. And, more 
generally, art proceeds by contraries, and it is 
because one is not something, or is no longer 
something, that one can shape it as art. Well, I’m 
inclined to think the law holds, and the fact that 
Hardy liked to be among the scenes he was 
describing is the measure of how irremediably 
he felt himself no longer a part of them. The whole 
tone of his “Wessex” novels is that of lo.ss and 
distance, a loss he had suffered and a distance 
he had travelled; and the nearer to the evidence, 
the more acutely he experienced the distance. It 
helped him to focus it; just as, at the death of 
Emma, he needed to revisit the scenes of his 
past romance to register its full and aching past- 
ucss. Loss was always his strongest inspiration: 
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loss of faith, loss of physical beauty, loss of 
instinctive and unselfconscious life. It began in 
personal feeling, but he extended it to take in 
historical change, like the break-up of agricultural 
England, and even cosmic change, the expulsion 
from an Eden of “nescience”: 

A time there mw.t —as one may guess 
And as, indeed, earth's testimonies tell — 

Uflore the bath of (onsiiousness. 

When all went well 

(“Before Life And After”) 

His “Wessex” was of incalculable importance for 
England and attached a note of poignancy and 
loss to the whole idea of (he English countryside. 
In lesset writers the emotion turned narcissistic, 
so that for Georgian poets at the outbreak of the 
war—see Masefield's “August, 1914”—Hardy's 
England was a thing too precious and rare and 
perishable for foreigners to understand. 


T he very nature of Hardy’s writing, that 
strict science of natural appeaiances and 
endless inventiveness in picturesque effects, 
emphasises, in a w.iy, his separateness from the 
rustic; it stamps him as some kind of aesthete 
and as closer to a RusAin or a Hopkins than to 
George Eliot. However, there is a more obvious 
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token of this sense of separateness: I nKan his 
treatment of his rustic “chorus.” Critics speak a 
little vaguely about this rustic chorus as “Shake¬ 
spearean”, or, sometimes, as “overdone.” What 
actually he is up to with it is really very odd, and, 
above all, it makes his social standpoint plain. 
His rustics are not just held at arm's length but 
removed to the other end of the universe. He 
is working several kinds of joke in them. He 
sometimes makes them pantomimic and slow- 
witted in a traditional way; but the main and most 
interesting joke is about the overturning of 
middle-class conventions: for instance the middle- 
class convention that “spiritual” values are more 
important than material ones, or that it is not 
good manners to make personal remarks. Thus 
the rustics pay due honour to social position and 
superiority, but not at all on “spiritual” grounds. 
A nice amoral paradox thus develops: 

“Oh, 'tis true enough. 1 knowed the man and woman 
both well. Levi Everdene—that was the man’s 
name, sure. ‘Man’, saith I in my hurry, but he were 
of a higher circle of life than that—’a was a gentle¬ 
man-tailor really, worth scores of pounds. And he 
became a very celebrated bankrupt two or three 
times " 

“Oh, I thouglit he was quite a common man!” 
said Joseph. 

“O no. no' That man failed for heaps of money; 
hundreds in gold and silver.” 

{fur horn The Madthng Crowd, chapter 8) 
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A similar paradox develops about plain speaking. 
Since there is no escape from appalling plain 
speaking in rustic society, the victims comfort 
themselves that their defects (in Christopher 
Cantle’s case, in The Return of the Native, that of 
being so hideous and poor-spirited no woman will 
ever look at him) must, since everyone treats them 
as simple fact, be somehow neutral and not a 
matter for shame—perhaps even a kind of dis¬ 
tinction. There is a scene which draws on this 
joke in Far From The Madding Crowd, where the 
bashful and religious-minded Joseph Poorgrass 
gets drunk and lachrymose. Gabriel Oak says: 
“1 wish you’d show yourself a man of spirit, and 
not sit whining there.” “Show myself a man of 
spirit?” protests Poorgrass. 

“... Ah, well! let me take the name of drunkard 
humbly—let me be a man of contrite knees —let it 
be! 1 know that I always do say ‘Please God' afore 
1 do anything, from my geltmg up to my going 
down of the same, and I be willing to take as much 
disgrace as there is in that holy act. Hah, yes!... 
But not a man of spirit? Have I ever allo^^ed the 
toe of pnde to be lifted against my hinder parts 
without groaning manfully that 1 question the right 
to do so? 1 inquire that query boldly?” 

“We can’t say tlut you have. Hero Poorgrass”, 
admitted Jan. 

These comic conceptions are wonderfully funny 
and charming, but nothing could less suggest 
kinship with the rustics on the author’s part. 
Listen to this: even funnier to my mind, and even 
more a matter of pure lilxTated verbal fantasy. 
It is not .so much Shakespearean as Firbankian 
or Lewis Carroliian, and it does not in the least 
recall “A Rural Painting of the Dutch School”: 

“A multiplying eye is a very bad thing”, said 
Mark Clark. 

“It always comes on when I have been in a 
public-house a little time”, said Joseph Poorgiass 
meekly. "Yes; I see two of every sort, as if I were 
some holy man living in the times of King Noah 
and entering the ark.... Y-y-y-yes,” he added, 
becoming much affected by the picture of himself 
as a person thrown away, and shedding tears; “1 
feci too good for England: I ought to have lived in 
Genesis by rights, like the other men of sacrifice, 
and then I shouldn't have b-b-b-een colled a 
d-d-drunkard in such a way.” 

My point is that to have placed a gulf, and to 
recognise that gulf, between himself and his social 
origins was integral to the making of Hardy as a 
writer. Robert Gittings, 1 feel, does not give 
quite enough scale and weight to what Hardy went 
through to become an artist. Of course, one doesn’t 
look for colourful “experiences”, incest, illegiti¬ 
mate children and the like; and one of the excel¬ 
lent aspects of Gittings’s book is his careful 
scotching of such Providence and Mr Hardy 
fantasies. Still, great art does not come out of 


nothing. Robert Gittings seems to have no better 
explanation of Hardy’s first great achievement in 
Far From the Madding Crowd than that, “Being 
so close to his originals in real life. Hardy had no 
need of literary models”: as if art were no more 
than copying what you see. Taking this narrow 
view of art. Gittings is forced into holding that 
Far From The Madding Crowd, fine as it is, is 
after all rather a tame production: “Far From 
The Madding Ciowd, for all its deepeg assurance 
of style, was something of the mixture as before 
which Stephen had seemed to suggest he wanted.” 
It needed some real life tragedy, viz. the suicide 
of his friend Horace Moule—to make Hardy 
an author to be reckoned with. Thus the “ex¬ 
perience” theory raises its head after all, and 
rather distorlingly to my mind. For I would 
consider Far From The Madding Ciowd an 
ab.solutcly central work in Hardy's oeuvre. There 
IS a unity in that sequence of “Wessex” novels 
which runs from Far From The Madding Crowd 
to The fVoodlandets: they strike one as having 
been conceived as a whole, exploring several 
rural industries and landscapes in turn with 
something of a Bal^acian or Zola-c.sque system- 
making; and the last of the .sequence. The 
Woodlanders, very closely resembles the first. 

Biography tends to be a distraction here. And 
as for Horace Moule, one feels his tragedy must 
be significant; but for the life of me I cannot 
follow Gittings’s theory that he was the model 
for Jude. After all, Moule, the son of a well-to-do 
vicar, got not only to Oxford but to Cambiidge 
as well, winning the Hulsean pri/e and becoming 
a reviewer on a distinguished literary journal: 
not suicly a tragedy of "obscuniy” and lack of 
opportunity? Admittedly he never took a degree, 
and had a drink-problem; and Robert Gittings 
brings forward some remarkably interesting facts 
about him, especially that he had an illegitimate 
child by a Dorset girl, and this child was brought 
up in Australia and eventually hanged! Ihus, 
certainly, the image of "I’ather Time” in Jude 
begins to compose itself before us. 


R odert Gittinos’.s book takes impetus, 
in part, from impatience with the Life 
which Hardy ghosted through his second wife. 
And this is understandable; for if you are looking 
for the tiuth about Hardy’s private life, you 
won’t find it there, in that repository of evasions, 
reticences and lies. He is not alone in disliking 
the Ijfe. All the same, when he speaks of its 
“humorless and colourless pages”, which “almost 
always lack life, except where some flash of 
country anecdote or incident suddenly enlivens 
them”, I feel once again that “fair-minded” 
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frostiness in his tone towards Hardy. For myself, 

I find the IJfe a magnificent book, a book one 
can hunt about in endlessly, always finding some 
moving oddity or “inscape’' of genius. How can 
one resist this? 

He was also in London a part of the month, where 
he saw “what is called sunshine up here—a red-hot 
bullet hanging in a livid atmosphere—reflected 
from window-panes in the form of bleared copper 
eyes, and inflaming the sheets of plate-glass with 
smears of gory light. A drab snow mingled itself 
with liquid horsedung, and in the river puddings of 
ice moved slowly on. The steamers were moored, 
with snow on their gangways. A captain in sad 
solitude, smoked his pipe against the bulkhead of 
the cabin stairs. The lack of traflic made the water 
like a stream through a deserted metropolis. In the 
City Gcoige Peabody .sat comfortably in his easy 
chair, with snow on the folds of his ample waistcoat, 
the top of his bare head, and shoulders, and knees.” 

Or this: 

May iO [1877]. Walking to Marnhull The prime of 
bird-siDging. The inrushes and blackbirds arc the 
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most prominent,—pleading earnestly rather than 
singing, and with such modulation that you seem 
to see their little tongues curl inside their bills in 
their emphasis. A bullfinch sings from a tree with a 
metallic sweetness piercing as a fife. Further on I 
came to a hideous carcase of a house in a green 
landscape, like a skull on a table ot dessert. 

It is true, most that is good in the book is in 
these diary-entries, written many years before. 
But Hardy’s diary, though it tells you lit lie 
cnougli about his life, tells you much«about his 
sensibility. One studies it as one would study a 
Turner sketchbook, and with as much admira¬ 
tion. Robert Gittings complains, not unreason¬ 
ably, that when Hardy should be telling us about 
his visit (probably searing) to Emma’s father near 
Bodmin, he fobs us olf with “a pointless anecdote 
about another elderly friend of Emma, Miss 
d'Arville, and her canary, which fainted whenever 
a cat came into the room, or even when it was 
showed the picture of a cat.” The truth is, I find, 
1 even like the stories about fainting canaries, 
and that 1 can't exactly justify. 


A Modest Movement 

Imagism^By John Fuller 


A nyone with an interest in the poetry of 
this century has to come to terms with 
Imagism: the ripples of disturbance still w'iden 
and lap, though the original stone was a small 
one. J. B. llarmci *s brief, arising out of a doctoral 
thesis, was to examine the stone and not the 
ripples. One can’t help but regret this, for given 
the inaccessibility of American studies of the 
subject by Glenn Hughes and Stanley Coffman, 
his is really the first full-length treatment of 
Imagism to come our way.* We might have 
expected at this date a very large and full 
perspective. This we do not get. 

HLstorically, Imagi.sm seems a bsurd ly provincial, 
but its aims were at the centre of the whole 
modernist programme for poetry, just as Ezra 
Pound, its eventual spokesman, acted as a cata¬ 
lyst in the developing careers of so many modern 
writers. Harmer traces patiently the three stages 
of the movement: the 1909 meetings of the 
Poet’s Club, largely under the influence of T. F. 
Hulme; the period of Pound’s ascendancy be¬ 
tween 1912 and 1914; and the take-over by Amy 
Lowell, which lasted until 1917. The account is 

* Victory in Limbo; A History of Imagism 1908- 
1917. By J. B. Harmer. Seeker & Warburg, £6. 


soundly organLsed, with well-researched and 
suggestive detail. Chapter 1: the woeful state of 
poetry at the time. Chapter 2: a brief history of 
the related movements. Chapter 3: an examina¬ 
tion of the work of the poets involved, with 
liberal quotation. Chapter 4: various influences, 
French, Japanese, Greek. Chapter 5: an examina¬ 
tion of theories lying behind the movement 
Chapter 6: a summary of the movement’s 
importance and influence. 

The four central chapters, containing the 
fruits of his research, are full of interest. Our 
understanding of the aims of the Imagists 
(economy of language, vers Iihre, direct pre¬ 
sentation of things) is steadily and gradually 
established as we follow the ins-and-outs of then 
actual relationships. Thus subtly linked, principle 
and performance seem not so far apart as the 
mediocrity of the poetry in itself would suggest. 
Deeply involved in a literary ambience which 
owes little to talent and a great deal to historical 
accident, Harmer manages to sound sensibly im¬ 
portant and judicious in, for instance, his 
assertion of the unjust neglect of Seosamh 
MacCathmhaoil or his demonstration of Pound 
and Eliot borrowing some salient critical notions 
jrom Edward Storer. Unfulfilled ambitions are 
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weighed, prickly friendships analysed. And of 
course this sort of detail is the necessary mortar 
of the whole edifice of literary history. Harmer is 
very far from being dazed by the close focus. 
He can, for instance, responsibly engage our 
sympathy for the ineffectual F. W. Tancred by 
informing us that ail his papers were burned as 
rubbish by his relatives after his sister’s death in 
1965, and that much evidence of his contem¬ 
poraries’ esteem has been lost thereby. Nor does 
such a seriously pathetic ploy prevent him from 
being quite sharp-tongued alxiut Tancred in the 
very same paragraph. Later on he virtually 
admits that all the Imagists were mad. 

Despite sum evidence of an independent 
critical mmd, Harmer rather disappointingly 
avoids deep analysis of the poems. This is a pity, 
since there is generous quotation from the work 
of the Imagists (the number of poems quoted in 
full IS over two-thirds the number included in 
Peter Jones’s Penguin anthology of a few years 
back®; It requires a separate index at the front 
and constitutes a small representative anthology 
in itself). What comments he does make arc 
usually sensible, hut sometimes a little obvious, 
and often a poem Is quoted simply to provide a 
smuothci transition to-..nolher topic, like this: 

Thou arl come at length 
Mote heuutijiil 
I him anv lool god 
in a ihainher u.idcr 
Lvcia's far count. 

Than auv high 

U'ho loiiihc\ wi not 

ill te m the seeded giavv. 

Ate, than Atgestes 
Si uttering the broken leaver. 

(“Sitalkas” by H IJ ) 

Tlic Imagists aie, on the whole, vague, moon¬ 
struck, picturesque. It is not clear that their 
miniaturist metaphors could ever sustain a 
weighty subject or a mood that was not evan¬ 
escent. Pleading for dinglichkeit, they turn out to 
have veiy little to vviitc about; the leader sated 
with airy exhortations or Japanesque urban 
fantiisies rushes to a poet like Hopkins to remind 
himself of what images can really be like. It is in 
various neighbouring or derived traditions that 
the importance and significance of their objec¬ 
tives bear fruit. Technical skill supporting a more 
serious tactic than the mere “breaking of the 
pentameter’* is to be found, for instance, in D. H. 
Lawrence or Marianne Moore. Images presented 
to the reader, intended to work directly upon his 
sensibility without the mediation of argument or 
explanatory syntax, derive in W. C. Williams or 


Christine 

Brooke- 


experience in 
English the serious practice of 
narrative as the French have 
developed it over the last few 
years, we shall have to attend to 
Christine Brooke-Rose. 
Incidentally the word "serious" 
doesn't rule out die word"funny!' 
Thru is both." 

— Frank Kermode £3.50 
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Marion had married a G.l. when 
he appeared the symbolisation 
of American glamour, now, 
twenty years later, she looks back 
on the gradual dissolution of her 
marriage. ^ £3.50 



* Iniagist Poetry, Edited by Peter Jonls. Penguin, 
35p. 
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T. S. Eliot from a fully and richly imagined world 
of mundane or cultural complexity. Economy of 
language and observation is found in the best 
“Georgians”, a group maligned for a supposed 
pettiness of subject not noticeably more petty 
than that of the Imagists. 

Harmei dots not risk such comparisons, nor 
does he treat Eliot or Williams wilh the depth 
such poets deserve in this context. He does not 
mention Marianne Moore or Wallace Stevens at 
all, nor Anna Akhmatova or Louis Zukovsky for 
that matter, while the idea that there may be 
identifiable schools of neo-imagist poets deriving 
from the Lowell of Life Studies belongs too much 
to the outer ripples of the event at the centre of 
his uticnlion. 


T here are two reasons why a small caveat 
is in order, 1 think, though 1 have no wish to 
dimmish Harmcr’s central achiesement. Peter 
Jones’s Iniajfist Poetry, so much smaller in foimal 
and less ambitious in scope, does in fact both 
achieve a deeper, if mercurial, sense of docu- 
nientaiiun and olTer some sort of controlled 
in\esligation into the wider implications of 
Imagism. He finds room to treat Moore, the 
Objectivisls, and even the Review poets Some of 
the manifestos are repiinted m an appendix. He 
sgucezes in a batch of amusing parodies .All this, 
too, lx.mg incidental to the mam purpose of the 
book, which is to provide a comprehensive 
anthology of Imagist poetry for the pi ice of live 
first-class postage stamps. 

The scconti reason is that m his linal chapter 
Hurmer docs sketch m a tew of the ripples, but 
the result is so peculiar that the reader is left in 
greater ignorance than he was before. He begins 
to print bits of William Burroughs as verse and 
talks of prose and verse drawing closer “m a kind 
of artistic unisex.” Having found a mention of 
T. E Hulme in Alamein to Zem Zem and no 
doubt having pieserved it in his card index as 
being of some possible use he proceeds to look 
for Imagist influence m Keith Douglas. The 
example no doubt seems more absurd than it 
need be, because it is quite out of any context. 
Then, aftei a nod to Hemingway, Harmcr quotes 
a passage from “the San Erancisco writci Michael 
Palmer.” Hemingway is footnoted, but the 
obscTiie Palmer is not. The pretence not only 
that we ought to know who Palmer is but that 
we do not need to look him up, is characteristic 
of the sloppy last chapter in which all (his occurs. 
At last the careful academic mask slips: “After 
Imagism failed in London the old-style gentry 
culture made its comeback.” Nine pages is 
simply not enough in which to establish this sort 
of thing. Harmer does not establish it. Nor do 
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his discrete glances at poets themselves as discrete 
as Dom, Riding or Jim Morrison (another un¬ 
known, given an extraordinary culminating plug) 
tell us quite why Imagism was more important 
in the U.S. than here. On the vagaries of H. D.’s 
reputation, of interest to us now that the Car- 
canct Press have done so much to rc-cstablish it 
here, Harmer is equally inexplicit. Jones, it may 
be said, docs tackle all this within the space at 
his disposal and makes it seem very relevant to 
historical Jmagisni. As of course it must be, 
since the ripples belong to the stone. 

The unsatisfactory delineation of the larger 
picture (compared with the assured treatment of 
the Imagists themselves) is to be found to a 
certain extent in Harmer's first chapter as well. 
Setting the scene with un attack on the Victorians, 
he writes: 

Compared with prose fiction Fnglish poetry' was a 
dying art. Byron was almost tlic last man who 
wrote poetry as speech (with the possible and very 
dificrent exeeption of the Brownings) Words¬ 
worth's claim to do so is not confirmed by his work. 
A powerful exception was Burns in his dialect 
poems but, even more than D. H. Lawrence, he had 
reverted to literary idiom when composing in 


standard English. The vernacular is rediscovtttd in 
Wilde's “Ballad of Reading Gaol.” 

It is very hard to parry this kind of sabre¬ 
flashing, but whatever it is, it is not intelligible 
literary history. There’s a bad misquotation of 
Housman. incidentally, and an indecisivencss 
about possessives (“Yeats’s”, p. 5; “Yeats’”, 
p. 75) which signals haste here. One has no very 
great quarrel with the picture which emerges (it’s 
the C. K. Stead view: over-riding stagnation 
provided by Watson, Kipling and Newbolt) but 
it now seems a little predictable. Edward Thomas, 
for instance, is barely mentioned: is the single 
fact that he did not appear in Georgian Poetry at 
all significant in such a context? Harmer’s treat¬ 
ment of the Georgians is a mixture of sense and 
prejudice. It culminates in the bizarre sentence: 
“The best British poets of the period. Hardy and 
Yeats, remained aloof.” Dear me, shall literary 
history for evermore pay such lip-service to the 
claimed priorities of isms and other self- 
publicists? These years witness the poems of 
“Veteris vcst'gia flammac” and Responsibilities’. 
what were Hardy and Yeats remaining aloof 
from 1 Poems are more interest mg than movements. 


Remembering the Master 

Accounts of Auden—By Peter Porter 


T his bio memorial volume, W. II. Auden: 

a Tribute, edited by Stephen Spender,^ 
liberally filled with photographs (though there 
are many others which could have gone in), is as 
acutely moving for the public as it must have 
been for its contributors who knew Auden per¬ 
sonally. But it is something more: a look back 
at the man who may well be the last of the inter¬ 
nationally acknowledged Fnglish poets. On every 
page, whatever their nationality, these memorial¬ 
ists stress Auden's deep-seated tnglishness— 
whether this is just social anecdote, as in Robert 
Craft’s and Louis Kronenberger's accounts of 
his accent, or Hannah Arendt’s and Stuart 
Hampshire’s analysis of his particular moral 
insights. But it was an Englishness which mattered 
to Americans and Europeans, and it presented 
itself in proverbial and unparochial ways, so that, 
in an age where “English” English no longer 

* fV. U. Auden: A Tribute. Edited by SimirN 
Spender. Weidenfeid & Niculson, £4.50; Macmillan, 
N.Y., 114.95. 


dominated either literature or the performing 
arts, Auden alone among Englishmen took the 
centre ot the world stage as a great teacher and 
virtuoso poet. 

He did it by sheer force of mind and memora¬ 
bility of talent. He was, after all, late on the 
scene of England’s loss of power. Eliot and 
Pound had fashioned their Modernist templates 
and Wallace Stevens canonised American poetry 
before Auden came down from Oxford. By the 
early Sixties, Edmund Wilson could hail the 
American Auden as the most accomplished poet 
in English since the great 19th-century masters, 
but, years earlier, in “The Omelette of A. 
MacLeish”, he presented Auden as the leader of 
public schoolboys flying over America in comic 
aeroplanes. John Berryman, in Love and Fame 
and elsewhere, recalled the semi-impatience 
which well-instructed American poets felt for 
Auden’s amateur authority; somehow this late 
arrival was able to impose a world-view which 
seemed to belong to Britain’s 19th-century 
hegemony, and which was content to mix-up 
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intellectually respected disciplines like Marxism 
and Freudism with prep-school jargon and 
musical comedy forms. Randall Jarrell, too, 
whose reviews of Auden are the best journalism 
ever devoted to him, was American enough to 
chide him for frivolity many times. Despite 
Audeif s having lived among Americans for more 
than thirty years, his pre-lapsarian refusal to 
equate seriousness with solemnity made him a 
very alien figure in the States. 

Yet most of the best criticism of his poetry 
has come from America, and the second part of 
this collection of reminiscences, which covers his 
years in New York and the holidays in Europe, 
IS more interesting than the first, where various 
English friends remember the schoolboy, under¬ 
graduate, and dazzlcr of the Thirties. Wilson, 
Berryman and Jarrell are all missing from this 
tribute of course, and would be even if they were 
alive, since it is to the man rather than the poet. 
But it IS a reasonably frank assembly of portraits 
and makes a pleasant change from the purely 
academic criticism of Auden which has been 
poiiiing from the presses for the past fi\e years. 
When John Fuller’s A Reader’s Guide to IV. H. 
Auden appeared m 1970, 1 rashly stated that I 
was surprised that there had been so little com¬ 
mentary on Auden’s poetry. Since then, the 
academic strike rate has quickened: it has 
dawned on the desk men that his poetry is par¬ 
ticularly susceptible to exegesis, since so much 
of it is preoccupied by ideas. In his memoir, a 
very ditferent sort of commentator, Robert Craft, 
makes a similar point—“a conceptualiser in quest 
of intellectual order, he was a social, moral, and 
spiritual diagnostician above all.” 


A ll QENCRALisATioNS about a talent as 
rich and vaiious as Auden's are likely to be 
inadequate. For instance, can the author of the 
must memorably lyrical poems of the century 
(generally called by their creator “Songs and 
Other Lyrical Pieces”) be denied an ear for the 
music of verse, as Robert Craft would so deny 
him? And should Mr Richard Johnson, in one of 
the most recent critical studies of Auden, Man’s 
Place,* rebuke John Bayley for asserting that the 
ideas in the poetry arc secondary to the general 
theatrical effects of the style? In general, Mr 
Johnson wants us to take Auden’s ideas more 
seriously than we usually do. but he is all too 
willing to find symmetries of thought where 
poetical contrivance would seem to govern. 
However, he is at his best discussing those under¬ 
rated poems, the “Bucolics”, especially “Woods”, 

* hfan’s Place. By Richard Johnson. Cornell 
University Press, 111.50, £5.50. 


Closing Times 

Dan Davin 

In Closing Times the novelist and publisher 
Dan Davin has set down first-hand 
recollections of seven of his friends, all writers, 
all recently dead: Julian Maclaren-Ross, 

W. R. Rodgers, Louis MacNeice, Enid 
Starkic, Joyce Cary, Dylan Thomas, and 
Itzik Manger. The unifying thread in what is 
in effect an informal autobiography is Dan 
Davin’s own participation in the episodes 
chronicled, and his deep feeling for his 
friends, ’the makers whom death has unmade*. 
Illustrated £4.93 
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Edited by James Sutherland 

If an anecdote is to live beyond its own day, it 
must not only be worth the telling but be well 
told. From over a thousand years of memoirs, 
reminiscences, and letters James Sutherland 
has gathered almost five hundred that meet 
these demanding criteria. This splendid 
collection of stories by and about the famous 
and not-so-famous figures of English 
literature is an entertaining corrective to the 
familiar outlines of literary history. £3.75 

The Illuminated 
Blake _ 

Annotated by 
David V. Erdman 

Blake intended that his illuminated books be 
looked at as well as read. Here for the first 
time is a working edition of the entire 
illustrated canon that makes this possible. 
Each plate has been sel«;ted for clarity of 
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and painted copies, and each is accompanied 
by descriptive and interpretive commentary. 
All but the largest plates are reproduced 
actual size. £10 Oxford Paperbacks £4.95 
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dedicated to one of the contributors to Stephen 
Spender's anthology, Nicolas Nabokov. 

It seems as if the gap between the ordinary 
readers of Auden’s poctiy and the academic 
specialists is likely to be wider than with most 
poets. Perhaps the missing element which might 
bring them together is a biographical one. If so, 
we may have to wait a long time for the facts to 
emerge, since Auden’s well-known dislike of pry¬ 
ing into writers’ lives was reinforced at the end 
by his request that all who had reeeiscd letters 
from him should bum them. But, in his laier 
days, he also showed more willingness to 
reminisce about his family and friends, and an 
oflicial biography is promised eventually. 

Two points in Sjiender's compilation seem 
especially relevant to the case. The first is just a 
cryptic entry in the prefatory "Chionology”, 
piovidcd by his literary executor, Edwaid 
Mendclstm. Headed “Probably P>39", it quotes 
from Auden's contribution to the 1956 anthology, 
Modern Canterbury Pilgrims: 

Pmv:dcntia!l> —for the occupational disease ol 
poets IS frivolity—I w.is forced to know in iicison 
what It IS like to feel oneself in the picy of demonic 
powcis. in both the Greek and the Chiislian sense, 
stiipped of self-control and self-respect, beli.iMi'g 
like a ham actor in a Strindberg play. 

The second is in Hannah Arendt's reminiscences 
(by far the most distinguished and moving of the 
tribute’s pioce.s): 

I finally saw the misery, somehow realised vaguely 
his compelling need to hide it helend the “count- 
your-blessings” litany, and still found it difficult to 
uiidentand fully what made him so miserable, so 
unable to do anything about the absurd circum¬ 
stances that made cver>day life so unl)carablc lor 
him.... He seems to me to have been an cxpeit in 
the inhnile varieties of unrequited love among 
which the mfunaling substitution of admiration 
for love surely must have loomed large. 

Miss Arcndt also writes of Auden’s “extra¬ 
ordinary unhappiness and . . . the extraordinary 
greatness, intensity of hi.s poetry.’’ Now, it would 
be critically useless as well us impertinent to try 
to turn Auden into a confe.ssiona1 writer or some 
sort of "poete mauiUt." The advantage of le- 
reading him with the insight gained by some 
recognition of the unhappiness of his life (1 found 
the letters rebuking Philip Toynbee for his 
Observer review, which posed just this question 
of how unhappy Auden was in later life, peculiarly 
priggish) is simply that we no longer have 
to believe all the many public statements he 
made about his great fortune and contentment; 
we go back to the texts of his poems, where 
human emotions arc themselves, whatever rage 
for order his philosophical mind and poetic 
imagination imposed upon them. In brief, we 


can sec him as a great poet, not as only 
a marvellous rejuvenator of orthodoxies. 

But iHH’ts aie not celibate divines ■ 

Had Dante stad so, who would i end his lines? 

Fdward Mendelson’s “Probably 1939” for 
Auden’s plunge into tlie demonic points to the 
slightly uncomfortable wuteishcd which divides 
these memoirs. We meet many names familiar as 
the dedicatees of Auden's books or of individual 
poems—hi.s brother John, Gabriel Carritt (cele¬ 
brated in the rugger Ode in Ihe Orators), 
Michael \'atcs, whose gloss on the Auden/ 
MacNeice expedition to Iceland is informative 
and entertaining. Sir William Coldstream and 
Cyril Connolly. There are also pieces about 
Auden at prep school and at Gresham’s. 
Chii:,topher Ishcrwood disappoints us, since he 
adds only a short reconsideration to the article 
he originally contributed to the Auden Double 
Number of New Ce/se in 1937. Interesting as this 
earlier section is, it Kicks weight by comparison 
witli the po.sl-1939 commentary. No one attempts 
to describe the impact which the young Auden 
made on the 1 ngland of llic Thirties, the sen.se of 
the times having found a voice, Julian Symons’s 
hook, 7he Thirties, being the nearest we have to 
such a survey, 'the OraUns, Utters Jiom Iceland, 
The Dog Beneath the Skin and Look, .Stranger 
reproduce that decade so definitively that further 
comment is pcihaps unnccessaiy. 


N ow THAT WE HAVE TIIF DEMON lO add tO 
Auden’s perfectly plausible desire to escape 
from the English literary world’s “family life”, 
we can modulate into the vital Ameiican years 
(notably 1940 to 1947, the time of the long poems) 
more credibly. Hcic Ursula Niebuhr’s memories 
and those of Anne Fremantle are vital. His 
return to the church must have been as much to 
escape the demon’s clutches as it w'as to please 
mother or exorcise the wicked spirit of histori- 
cism The theological Auden has been well 
enough charted, and, in my opinion, overvalued, 
but It is agreeable to meet him in the everyday 
world of religion, without a halo or the sinister 
effulgence of conversion, hie esteemed tlic mys¬ 
tics but he was no more likely to become one 
than he was to go mad. In his selection of Herbert 
for Penguin Books, he remarks nonchalantly that 
he would like to have known the Caroline poet 
personally. One wonders if he’d have felt the 
same about Kierkegaard or even Goethe. 

Maurice Mandcibaum's recollection of Auden 
at Swarthmorc College introduces an aspect of 
him much less often mentioned than his return 
to Christianity—his teaching. He must have been 
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a marvellous teacher—unafraid of showing what 
he knew, propounding theories whose audacity 
he had no desire to see turned into dogma, and, 
above all, illuminating his friends’ and his 
students’ moral natures by analysis, advice and 
evample. Nicolas Nabokov’s contribution pays 
eloquent tribute to Auden’s power to suggest the 
solution to a moral dilemma without interfering 
in his friend's freedom of choice. Nabokov, too, 
manages to mix a flavour ot “camp” (for so long 
piously kept out of all writing about Auden, 
following his own prohibition) with the morality, 
and, along with James Stern and Lincoln 
Kirstein, shows us the mysterious figure of the 
poet, in American uniform, travelling through 
the ruins of Germany in 1^45. 

Nabokov was to leceive almost the last gift 
which Auden bc'.towcd, the libretto of Love's 
Labiwr's Lost, in 1973. He and Robert Craft dis¬ 
cuss Auden's musical collaborations, and indicate 
firmly the leading role played in them by Chester 
Kullinan, who died so tragically soon after his 
fiiend. Kallman, on all the evidence a fairly un¬ 
distinguished poet, became, as librettist, a very 
considciablc figure Many opeia lovers regard 
the brothel xiene in 77»r Rake'\ Pio,':trvs as one 
ol the most pci feet structuus, musically and 
vcibally, since Mozart. This, wc are reminded, 
was conceived and executed in the libretto by 
Kallman Craft seems to have loved and admired 
Auden '■inccrcly, but his acidulated stjlc permits 
him to .spice his affection v ith observations such 
as “[he] came to rcheaisuls m a white linen suit, 
polka-dotted in front with Chianti stains.” 

Ano so nil i*iuKJiu’S.s t ontinuis, to the unhappy 
end of reilerated anecdotes, blessings too olten 
counted and the inability of the admiring world 
to give the poet the serenity his old age desired. 
At Oxford, David Luke saw the very real genera¬ 
tion gap which separated Auden from the new 
iconoclasts. One undergraduate said, “It didn’t 
matter two shits what he did—we’d have thought 
him great.” But another, and I suspect more 
representative, declared, “I wasn’t the least inter¬ 
ested in Auden, any more than 1 am in Picasso or 
Stravinsky or Casals or Shostakovich; our in¬ 
spirations and models arc dilfercnt now'adays ” 
That difterence is all around us: Auden, who 
seemed so immediate for so long, is now' a growth 
area of literary criticism. The authors of this book 
join with the great public in feeling his loss. The 
wonderful legacy of the works remains, but it is 
not only his friends who feel that a powerful 
protector has gone. For years, the world of the 
imagination was illuminated by Auden’s presence, 
and those of us who hardly knew him or never 
met him grieve as acutely as do his close friends. 
He was our mentor too. 
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EAST & tVEST 

On Revealing the 
“Last Secret” 

By Don Cook 

A namf WMirii 
wuii 

puiticukir interest 
in 

Nicholiis Iklhell's 
cvcn-hninJal jikI 
harro^vini’Lii.coiint 
of the forced I epat- 
riation at the cr>d 
of World War 11 
of some two iniU 
Iron Russrans who 
had fallen into the 
hands of British 
and A m e r I e <1 n 
forces, IS tli.it ol 
Thomas Bi iriielow. 
At the lime Brimelow was a junior m the 
diplomatic service, assittncd to Northern Defi.irt- 
ment in the I oreign OHice whoio he initiated 
many of the iirst drafts ol policy iccommcnda- 
tions and political anubsis conceinmg the 
Soviet Union which then moved on up through 
the machinery, minute by ininiite, to liecome 
ollicial polity. Brut clow was then 2<S or 29 veais 
old, lUient 111 a number of languages including 
Russian, of marked intelligence and self- 
conlidcncc, and particularly clear, incisive, 
precise and forceful in expressing himself on 
paper. The Foreign Olfice has a public reputation 
for woolliness and obfuscation of laneuagc 
because that is what diplomats generally do in 
public pronouncements, but in fact Foreign 
Olhcc writ ten Fiiglish prose (and occasional 
verse) often luins out to be very good reading 
indeed. 

The tiouble is, of couise that nobody gels to 
read Foreign Olhtc prose until so long alter the 
events that by the time old records and docu¬ 
ments arc released there are few writers or 
historians for even louinalists) around who can 
relate the ideas and language and expression of 
thought to the personalities, the political condi¬ 
tions, the emotions, the smell and the feel of the 

^ The Last Secret. By Nicholas Bethux. Andii 
Deutsch, £3.45; Basic Books, 18.95. 


time when they were written. The change in the 
old “lifly-year rule” in Britain which now permits 
release of most oflicial govei nment records after 
thirty ycais is beginning to bung source material 
out into the open within living memory of events 
and within the lifetime of participants. 

Sir Thomas Brimelow, permanent undcr- 
sccictary of the Foieign and Commonwealth 
Oftiee,as he is today, thus becomes a lirst “victim” 
(as he may feel himself to be) of the new rule. 
I or the fust time in British diplomatic histoiy, 
the recoids of policy minutes of a luiiior diplo¬ 
mat have been made public not only during his 
lifetime but while he is still active and now 
highly mfliiential at the lop of goveinmenl service. 

Biimclow was not called upon to make any 
moral or iiuleed political judgment about “The 
L.isl Scciel”--lorcrd-rcpatiMtion [xilicv. The 
minutes which he foiiinl himself drafting on the 
subiect concerned implementation of a policy al- 
re.idy Kiid down The moi.il and political judg¬ 
ment, such as It was, li.id already been made by 
Anthony 1 den, with u deierminution verging on 
that of some high cardinal of the Inquisition 
marking out victims by casuistical catcgoiy and 
drawing up lists of dead souls. Even before the 
invasiem of Noim.mdv. (he ('orcign OHice con¬ 
cluded that if any Russian lell into Allied hands 

“in due course all those with whom the Soviet 
auihuiiiies dcsiie lo deal must be handed ovei to 
them, and we are not eoncemed with the fact that 
they in.iy be shot or olheiwise moie harshly dealt 
with than they iniohl be under Friglish law.” 

On 20 July 1944, before the Allied armies had 
even broken out of the Normandy bridgehead 
(and also the day of (he assassination attempt 
against Hitler), Eden wrote to inform (he Soviet 
Amha.ssaviur in London of tfic capture of the 
first few thousand Russians serving with German 
labour battalions on the West Wall, and added 
with almost unctuous solicitousness: 

“'I ho Soviet government will n«) doubt wish to 
ns<. erlain in dcl.iil the circumstances in which these 
Soviet naiionals canic to serve in enemy military 
Ol iiar.i-rnilitary foimations and ihe conditions 
under wt.ieii they are at present being detained, 
for this purpose, His Majesty’s Ciovernmciit are 
anxious to make arrangements whereby the 
Soviet authorities in the United Kingdom may be 
put in diicet contact with these Soviet nationals.” 

The outcome of this invitation bordered on 
black humour. A Soviet military attach^ in 
London was indeed dispatched to visit the camps, 
and shortly after Ambassador Gousev turned 
up at the Foreign Office to deliver an astound¬ 
ing verbal protest to Anthony £dcn about 
the “degrading” conditions and treatment which 
these Soviet nationals were receiving from 
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the British, including the had food they were 
getting.’' 

Maybe the Russians staged this fatuous charade 
to convey to British minds that Father Stalin had 
a high concern for the welfare and morale of his 
Russian children everywhere. In any case, Eden 
manfully rose to the occasion and icpiied to 
Gousev: 

“These Russians and indeed other foreigners 
captured figliiing in the tanks of the German Army 
against our Hoops have created considerable 
problems for us. The least the Soviet government 
can do would be to help us in handling this problem 
and not bring complaints that we arc not treating 
the men well.” 

Eden from tiif ouiset had, therefore, established 
not merely the policy but also and perhaps more 
importantly the tone and manner in which the 
policy was to be carried out. There were certainly 
some fairly strong practical and political con> 
.siderations behind the policy which Lord Bethcll 
fully acknowledges, but the vigour with which it 
was pursued eventually became the moial 
problem —not the policy as such. 

Uppermost iii I den's mind Irom the outset was 
the fact that the Russians would soon be liberat¬ 
ing British and American prtsoners-of-war held 
ill German prison camps all over Eastern Europe, 
and that these men could well become hostages 
for the retuin of the Russians falling into Allied 
hands Then there was the nariovv Foreign Office 
definition of the legalities of the problem—the 
opinion that the fate ot all “Soviet nationals" who 
wound up behind Allied lines “is puiely a ques¬ 
tion for the Soviet government and authorities 
and does not concern His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment " And, finally, for Eden there was the more 
abstract but none the less dominant concern that 
this was the culminaiing moment of triumph lor 
the Grand Alliance, when cooperation, trust, and 
confidence between the Allies and the Russians, 
along with prosecution of the war against Japan 
and the whole liituie uigunisation of the Post- 
War world weic still at stake; and these high 
considerations should not be allowed to flounder 
or be jeopardised by the relatively minor question 
of what to do with a few thousand Russians, 
some of whom might conceivably not want to go 
home. 


‘ The visiting Soviet officer was also visibly upset 
when he read over some of the Russian-language 
literature which Russian 6nigr6 groups m Britain had 
thoughtfully given the innocent British to distribute 
in the camps. When it was explained to the British 
commandant what dirty and dangerous stufl' this was, 
he instantly promised in embarrassment to have it all 
removed; and the inspecting Russian officer ^llantly 
promised in return that he would overlook this dread¬ 
ful British blooper m his report to the Soviet Embassy 
in London. 


T he trouble was, of course, that the 
problem turned out to be far greater than 
the wildest anticipations—not just a few thousand 
Russians or even tens of thousands of Russians 
but hundreds of thousands of Russians, it 
quickly exceeded merely sending back to their 
doom Russians who had put on German uni¬ 
forms and fought side-by-side against the Red 
Army and the Western Allies. 

There are no exact figures, because in the end 
everybody was lumped together for forced 
repatriation—men, women and children—but 
probably no more than 15-to-20% of the two 
million or so could have been condemned as 
“traitors” who actually wore Nazi uniforms and 
took up arms with the enemy. Alexander Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn would have waived even these from 
repatriation: 

“They never would have joined the Vlasovite ranks 
of the Wehrnutcht had they not been driven to the 
final extreme, beyond the bounds of despair, and 
had they not nursed an unquenchable hatred 
towards the Soviet regime.” 

If would have been rather hard with the guns 
barely cool for Eden and the Western Allies to 
have followed this logic. But even so, Eden 
allowed no flexibility and even in narrow legali¬ 
ties he was quite wrong. His policy condemned to 
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forced lepatriaHon many thousands of Russians 
(including almost all of the colourful Cossacks 
with their wives and Lhildrcn) who were not 
“Soviet nationals" at all They had fled from the 
Soviet Union shortly altci the 1917 Revolution 
and could not by any stretch of imagination or 
law be subjected to forced repatriation to a 
country in which they hadn’t lived for twenty-live 
years or more But they were, h den refused from 
the outset to permit anv mitigating mtcrptctations 
—or alleviations, or adiustmcnts, oi even blind- 
eye e,xccplions-to his policy to take root. He 
was a vain man. with a shoit temper and 
frustrations of conceit, serving always in 
Chiirchill's .shadow, and while this side of his 
character was not as obvious or as well known at 
this period as it came to be after his Prime 
Ministership and the Sue? War, it was certainly 
known at the Foicign Olticc Uden had no trouble 
with his own ohicials about pushing the policy, 
but he did run up against some powerful and 
perhaps surprising opponents outside, including 
I ord Selboine (who was Minister for Economic 
Wdifarc), Sir James Crigg (the civil servant who 
ran the Wai Office with such efficiency), and 
Chill chill himself. 

T hf repatriation poiicy had first been 
accepted by the inner War Cabinet at Eden's 
proposal on 17 July 1944. Almost immediately 
Sellxirne (not a member of the War Cabinet) 
wrote to Churchill outlining evidence which had 
come his way at Economic Warfare as to the con¬ 
ditions under which the Russians, Poles. C7echs 
and others had been impiessed into German 
labour units, and declaring his “great regret" at a 
policy of sending these men home to “certain 
death.” Grigg also wrote that "I find the prospect 
rather levolting” and in pnrticul.ir warned of the 
“unpleasant business” of the British Army 
having to hand Russian prisoners “back to their 
death.” Churchill then minuted: 

“I think we dealt rather summarily with this at 
Cabinet, and the point put should certainly be 
reconsidered. Cven if we aic somewhat com¬ 
promised [with the Soviet government] all the 
apparatus of delay may be used I think these men 
were tiied beyond their stiengih.” 

But Eden would brook no delay or mitigation 
and pres.scd remorselessly on, preparing a new 
paper to refute the points raised by Sciborne and 
Grigg which went before the War Cabinet again 
on 4 September. It was approved after “a short 
discus.sion.” Eden then volunteered his personal 
assurances on the matter to Molotov in talks in 
Moscow in October; and at the Yalta Conference 
in February 1945 the forced repatriation policy 
was enshrined in a formal agreement between 
the Soviets and thefiiitish and American govern¬ 
ments. 


At this point in the actual fighting, the Allied 
forces were mopping up afier the Battle of the 
Bulge and closing to the Rhine. They could 
still number their Russian captives in the tens- 
of-tliuu.sands. and could still reguid most of 
them as “traitors” sciving the enemy either in 
(he front lines or building fortifications or driving 
trucks or passing Nazi ammunition It was still 
in a soldier’s mind pretty much a black-and- 
white question with few areas of grey. 

But unknown to the Allies (Ii|.tc were now 
hundreds of thousands of Russians iii the un¬ 
conquered heart of Get many, working as volun¬ 
teer or impressed labour in German lactones 
and farms, oi women and children falling back 
from the Ukraine with the letieating C.'erman 
Armies to escape the certain faie which awaited 
them fiom fheir liberating countiymcTi. By the 
time of the Potsdam conference in July 1945, 
therefore, the dimensions of the pioblem had 
alteicd foi the Allies out of all expectation By 
now the British and Ameriean military authorities 
were face-lo-lace with the “unpleasant business" 
of which Grigg had wamexi; and it was no longer 
a case of dealing bnl^quely with Russians who 
had fought in Na/i uniforms The hariowing 
scenes of resistance to tlie point of suicide weie 
beginning to multiply, and senior officers were 
beginning to question with incicasing urgency 
the moialily and wisdom and necessity of the 
iineifuivocal orders they were getting under the 
forced repatriation policy. 

At Pot.sdam, Churchill returned to the subject 
to do battle with Eden and the Foieign Office 
once again. Lord Bethell in his extremely 
thorough sifting of all the complex records of this 
tragic affair was unable to quote from the dis¬ 
cussion and Churchill’s final, thwarted interven¬ 
tion, the Potsdam records were then not open. 
This IS regrettable because although it changed 
nothing in the history of the actual events it does 
provide an important insight into the workings of 
Churchill’s practical morality. Moreover, had 
Churchill not been out of office three weeks later, 
It seems almost certain that he eventually would 
have changed the course of the horrendous 
affair. 

Tun DISCUSSION AT PoTSDAM opcncd when 
Molotov declared his scandalised amazement at 
the fact that out of IO,(XX) Ukranians being held 
in a camp in Italy under British supervision, only 
655 had volunteered to return to the Soviet 
Union when interviewed by Russian officers. 
His view was quite clear—this was all the fault 
of the devious British; when were they going 
to put an end to this nonsense and ship these 
Soviet nationals home as called for in the Yalta 
agreement? 
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Churchill, meanwhile, had protested vigorously 
to Stalin over the treatment which the Red Army 
and Soviet civil authorities were handing out to 
British and American military teams in the 
liberated capitals of Eastern Europe. They 
were supposed to be operating as part of the 
joint armistice commissions; but Churchill 
complained to Stalin (using the historic phrase 
apparently for the first time) that they instead 
were getting “Iron Curtain treatment” from the 
Russians. Perhaps a political relation of the two 
problems formed in Churchill’s mind. At any 
rate, after the meeting he minuted to Foreign 
Ofiicc members of the British delegation: 

“Britain should not insist any longer on getting 
back British nationals in Russia, and should also 
1 drain from rctuining Russian citi/cns to the 
USSR who might not wish to go.” 

Had the Foreign Office been ready to take its 
cue from the Prime Minister, everything would 
have changed. But the daring Machiavellian 
simplicity of Churchill’s stratagem threw poor 
Sir Alexander Cadogun, who then sat where Sir 
Thomas Brimelow now sits, into a tizzy. Almost 
hysterically, the permanent under-secretary 
dashed off a reply citing Eden's personal assur¬ 
ances on the subicet to Molotov, the official text 
of the Yalta agreement, and the “very carcflil 
consideration which this question has been given 
on several occasions.” The Soviet Union just 
would never understand if Britain broke its word 
and put Itself in the position of “harbouring 
traitors”, Cadogan’s minute said, adding only 
this loophole: “It may be possible to arrange 
for the unobtrusive disappearance of a few 
genuine recalcitrants, but in view of our clear 
commitments it is impossible to propose that only 
those who wish to return should h: sent back.” 
Three weeks later, of course, Churchill was out of 
office, and that was the end of that. 

T here was a kind of splendid double stand¬ 
ard about Winston Churchill. He could be 
both merciless and compassionate, sternly moral 
and utterly devious, highly principled and totally 
expedient. He operated on a grand scale and his 
was the kind of leadership which, if war is 
necessary, then is necessary in war (c'ertainly for 
winning a war). He was ruthless in his orders to 
the Royal Navy to fire on the French fleet at 
Oran in June of 1940, knowing he was sending 
hundreds of French sailors to their death—and 
It was not for that supposed equation about 
“strategic naval balance” which he proclaimed 
to be his reason, but purely and simply his 
elemental determination to shock the world 
into a realisation of his will, his power, his 
leadership, his readiness to employ every 
means for Britain to fight on. And who can 
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say he was wrong? Yet at the Teheran conference 
he abruptly left the dinner table and walked out 
on Stalin and Roosevelt when they began making 
macabre jokes about “shooting 50,000 German 
staff officers” out of hand at the end of the War. 

“I would rather be taken out into the garden 
here and now and be shot myself than sully my 
own and my country’s honour by such infamy,” 
Churchill growled as he got up from the tabte. 
And he added in his War Memoirs that “I was 
nut then and am not now fully convinced that 
all was chaff and there was no serious intent 
lurking behind, although 1 consented to return 
and the rest of the evening passed pleasantly_” 

ArrcB PoiSDAM, with Churchill out of office and 
Attlee’s Labour Government in power in London, 
Eden's forced repatriation policy was simply 
allowed to grind on remorselessly with its dark 
doom-laden momentum. The orders had gone 
out to the soldiers from the War CMfice in London 
and the War Department in Washington, and by 
September something like 1-4 mUlion human 
beings had indeed been herded into troop 
transports for sea voyages to Odessa and 
Murmansk, or loaded into railway cars for the 
Soviet zones of control in Austria. Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, East Germany and Poland. Often the 
Allies even had trouble bnnging back the empty 
trains. 

But the cries of disgust, shame, and sheer 
anger at (he degrading and duly job were now 
rising from British officers in particular. Clement 
Attlee at Downing Street and Ernest Bevin at the 
Foreign Office had plenty else on their minds in 
those turbulent and climactic days, and the cries 
from the field never really seemed to get through. 
Here, certainly, Churchill’s continued presence 
at 10 Downing Street would have made all the 
difference. Field Marshal Sir Harold Alexander, 
supreme allied commander in Italy, was to his 
credit the most persistent and eloquent of the 
senior military men pleading for a flexible 
interpretation of the repatriation orders. Had 
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Churchill still been around it is a certainty that 
Alexander would have appealed to him directly; 
for Churchill always communicated directly with 
senior commanders in the held, and bis relations 
with Alexander had been particularly close. Had 
Alexander been able to invoke the honour and 
good name of the Bi itish Army to Churchill as he 
tried to do with the War Office, it seems virtually 
certain that Churchill would have gone back to 
his simple proposal at Potsdam, ordered an end 
to forced repatriation, and Stalin-and-Molotov- 
and'Yalta-agrccments be damned. He might well 
have told the Foreign Office to address its 
intelligence to re-in ter preting the agreement and 
delaying its implementation, r.e. stonewalling the 
Russians instead of kowtowing to them. 

There was not even any effort at some point in 
the awful game to say, “Look, we've got all the 
British and American prisoneis home, so why go 
on with this farce of forced repatriation of the 
Russians?" Bethell's book does not make clear 
exactly when the repatriation of the British and 
American POWs was completed, or how many 
bad been freed by the Russians. Quite probably 
there are no precise records on these points. But 
he does state that "by the end of May 1945, 
28,662 Amencan prisoners had been recovered 
from Soviet control, 2,858 of them by sea from 
Odessa, the rest overland.” This would indicate 
that repatriation of the Allied soldiers in fact 
moved fairly rapidly after the end of the War, 
and that probably not more than 75,000 in all 
were involved, far fewer than the number of 
Russians in Western hands. Churchill probably 
had this in mind when he made his Potsdam 
proposal that Britain should forget about insisting 
on getting back British nationals in Russia. The 
“hostage” fear which lay behind Eden’s forced re¬ 
patriation policy had, in short, evaporated early on. 

I T WAS NOT Brimei.ow’s JOB at the Foreign 
Office to reason why, though he was quite 
evidently alert to the moral repugnance which 
would greet any public disclosure of what was 
going on. When the Americans, with child-like 
innocence, actually inquired of the British whether 
the Yalta repatriation agreement should not be 
registered with the fledgling United Nations and 
made public, Brimelow instantly minuted: 

“strong objection. This agreement must remain 
secret.” 

Later he became the only Foreign Office official 
to be confronted personally with the kind of 
harrowing distress which the policy was causing 
not only thousands upon thousands of Russians, 
but hundreds of British officers and soldiers. The 
plight of one lone Russian couple, Ivan and 
Nataliya Sidorov, was taken up by a British 
Quaker who enlisted the help of a Member of 


Parliament. He then managed to penetrate the 
portals of the Foreign Office with Mrs Sidorov 
for a personal interview with Brimelow. It was 
conducted not only in the Russian language but 
Russian style. 

“She fell on her knees, placed her forehead on 
the ground in the traditional Russian manner and 
implored my assistance in saving her husband 
and her from deportation,” Brimelow recorded. 
“1 told her that 1 could not give her any explicit 
assurances as no decision regarding the fate of 
herself and her child had yet been taken.” 

Mis Sidorov poured out a tearful account of 
how she had followed her husband across 
Western Europe when he had been impressed into 
a Cicrman labour battalion, of her present separa¬ 
tion from him while he was held in a camp for re¬ 
patriation, and how she would die without him. 

“Poor Mr Brimelow, she knelt there on the 
floor and grabbed him round the knees so that 
he couldn’t move," Mrs Sidorov’s sponsor 
recalled. “1 felt so sorry for both of them.” 

At first the Foicign Oflicc remained adamant, 
but the fact that the Siduiovs had produced a 
child born in England had its cflcct on official 
thinking—^plus the public support which was 
being organised for their case Humanitarian 
considerations finally prevailed, and Brimelow 
minuted somewhat wearily: 

"Since we arc proposing to break the [Yalta] 
agreement in respect of the mother, we might as 
well break it m respect of the father too.’’ 

To which Eden affi.xed a final minute, written 
during the Potsdam conference, and indeed one 
of the final minutes of his wartime tenure at the 
Foreign Office: 

“All right, keep the family. But delay our aaswer 
as long as we can so wc can get as many people 
out as we can. 1 have some fear of reprisals.’’ 

It IS interesting that Churchill at Potsdam 
apparently had no worries at all about reprisals 
or British hostages if forced repatriation were 
suspended; but Eden worried on. 

The FiRsr real break in the situation came in 
early October, 1945, when it was suddenly 
announced in Frankfurt that General Eisen¬ 
hower was suspending forced repatriation. 
Brimelow hastily wrote to Colonel V. M. 
Hammer of the pi isoner-of-war directorate at 
the War Office: “We are both mystified and 
alarmed by this statement which of course is 
quite contradictory to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment’s policy.” 

At the very outset, long before the Yalta 
agreement, two senior American cabinet ministers 
—War Secretary Henry Stimson and Attorney- 
General Robert Jackson—had both written to 
President Roosevelt to express their alarm and 
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deep moral objections to any forced repatriation 
policy; and the Americans throughout were a 
great deal less committed in their minds than (he 
British. Of course the main burden was on the 
British, who, by the luck of the geographical 
draw at the end of the War in northern Germany, 
eastern Austria and northern Italy, wound up 
with the vast bulk of the Russians under the 
control of the British Army. 

T here was certainly another clement 
too in this situation, implicit in Bethcll’s 
account but perhaps worth elaborating, and that 
is the difference of political culture, of govern¬ 
ment method and style. Britain at this time was 
probably at the peak of its history in terms of sheer 
gONcrnmental direction, control, and efficiency. 
It was a machine which had been tightened and 
tuned throughout the War by Churchill and his 
exceptional War Cabinet team, and therefore 
when a policy was decided on high it was trans¬ 
muted and carried out right down the line. Not 
so with the Americans. Often one department did 
not know what another department was doing, 
and just as often would set out to sabotage a 
rival branch of government if it did know. 
Cicneral Eisenhower’s announcement in Frank¬ 
furt that he was suspc ding forced repatriation 
was a case in point. Field Marshal Alexander was 
fighting just as hard in Italy against the policy; 
but Alexander would never have dreamed of 
taking the public action against his own govern¬ 
ment's policy which fci.senhower took. 

In any case, the Americans now proposed to 
the British a compromise interpretation of the 
Yalta agreement under which only Soviet 
nationals who had been in the Red Army or who 
had actively collaborated with the Nazis would 
now be returned forcibly to Russia The formula 
was largely the work of Charles E. Buhlen, who 
was Roosevelt's personal interpreter at Yalta and 
a senior C S. Stale Depaitment adviser on 
Soviet affairs. Bohlen differed sharply with the 
British interpretation of the Yalta agreement 
and the handling of the whole affair. In his 
Memoirs, he speaks of the agreement as “certainly 
open to question and one which perhaps caused 
the United States and Britain more moral anguish 
than any other.” Bohlen then wrote: 

“It has always been my feeling that the execution 
of this agreemcni went beyond the conditions laid 
down m the text. The controlling paragraph of the 
agreement said: 

‘All Soviet citizens liberated by forces operating 
under United States command and all United 
Slates citizens liberated forces operating under 
Soviet command will without delay after their 
liberation be separated from enemy prisoners of 
war and will be maintained separately from them 
in camps or points of concentration until they 
have bKn handed over to the United States or 


Soviet authorities, as the case may be, at places 
agreed upon between the authorities.* 

There was nothing in this agreement that required 
the forcible repatriation of unwillmg Soviet citizens 
to the Soviet Union.” 

The text of the British agreement with the 
Russians was virtually identical with the text of 
the American agreement. The fact that Eden, 
Brimelow, and the Foreign Office did not read 
or interpret the document the way Bohlen would 
have interpreted it does not quite mean that they 
were right and Bohlen was wrong. It sinqyly 
means that they could have interpreted the 
agreement differently if they had chosen to do so. 

But in December 194S, with another Big Four 
Council of Foreign Ministers meeting coming up 
in Moscow, Brimelow was still in there fighting 
hard to get the Russian repatriation cleaned up. 
By now Alexander had departed from Italy to 
become governor-general in Canada, but General 
Sir Richard McCreery, commanding British 
forces in Austria, returned to the issue with yet 
another reasoned and forceful humanitarian 
plea to his superiors at the War Office for 
flexibility, particularly when it came to using 
force on women and children. Brimelow drafted 
the Foreign Office reply: 

“The arguments advanced by General Mc¬ 
Creery against forcible repatriation seem to us 
quite unconvincing.” He went on to say that 
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political asylum (suggested by McCrcery as a 
way out) was normally granted by the British 
only to those who reach British territory and not 
to those who fall into the hands of British forces. 
(By this token, what about the fate of those 
Russian POWs who were on British territory, 
like the Sidorovs?) As to using force against 
women and children which McCrecry said was 
“contrary to normal British practice,” Brimelow’s 
reply was simply that “the situation which gave 
rise to the Yalta agreement is without precedent 
in Bntish history.” 

In general, the soldiers in this case showed a 
great deal more humanitarian concern and 
political guts than the civilians. Some, of course, 
took the orders as they came and carried them 
out without any particular thought or concern. 
But many others up and down the line not only 
protested against their orders, but subverted 
them continuously. This was of course long before 
the Nuremberg trials and the emergence of what 
might be called the “Nuremberg syndrome” 
about soldiers obeying orders contrary to 
conscience or humanitarian practice. 

It would be stretching the “Nuremberg 
syndrome” much too far to argue that forced 
repatriation of the Russians to their homeland 
by British soldiers was the same as, say, mass 
execution of innocent and random dvilian 
hostages by the Nazi militia. The reaction of 
British officers and soldiers, and the attitude and 
conduct of a few toward their orders, may not 
have saved many lives but it certainly showed 
where humanitarian conscience lay in the British 
Army. General Sir Horatius Murray in one of 
the many letters to The Times on the affair which 
Lord Bethell’s book has prompted tells how he, 
as commander of an armoured division in Austria, 
simply called his officers together, told them of 
his orders to initiate the repatriation, and then 
said that he did not intend to carry them out 
immediately. He invited his officers to think 
it over and “convey this to all ranks” and adds: 

“We had icniarkably few prisoners on our hands 

the following day They melted into the hinterland 

with no difficulty at all ” 
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Lord Bethell reasons that Eden’s experience 
over the forced repatriation led to his rather 
more robust and forthright stand when the same 
problem arose during the Korean War in 1952-J. 
Maybe so, but it is also true that Churchill was 
again Eden’s Prime Minister, and that the policy 
was laid down by the United States with the 
British only called upon to support it. The policy 
was really a combination of Churchill’s Potsdam 
formulation and General Murray’s “blind-eye” 
action. The Allies in 1952 said they Wbuld not 
insist on forced repatriation of any of their 
soldiers wishing to stay on the Communist side, 
and would not impose forced repatriation on 
Communist prisoners they were holding. Then 
Koicdi) President Syngman Rhee turned thewhole 
thing into a turmoil by simply opening up a lot 
of POW cages one night and allowing the 
Chinese prisoners who did not want to go home 
to “melt into the hinterland.” 


A s FOR iHC Finn OF ALL THIS on Sir 
Thomas Brimelow and his thinking about the 
Soviet Union, and how to deal with the Russians 
across these post-war years, perhaps one day he 
will make his reflections known without waiting 
for the thirty-year rule He is c'ertainly one of the 
best intellects and toughest minds to have 
reached the top of the Foreign Office. Swift, 
direct incisivcncss has always struck me, in niy 
own brief occasional talks with him, as being his 
particular hallmark—in particular a kind of 
clipped suspicion of anything emanating from 
Moscow. He has a simple motto about how 
“you must always be prepared in any negotiation 
to sit one day longer than the Russians”, and it is 
certain that in recent months he has kept his 
own hand firmly on the instructions going out 
from London to the European Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Geneva By making 
sure that the Western delegations sit “one day 
longer" than the Russians, quite a bit has been 
achieved in Geneva which seemed beyond reach 
when the whole operation got under way four 
years ago. In particular the final document will 
show new commitments by the Russians in the 
humanitarian field—the simple right of families 
to be united, of Soviet nationals to marry 
nationals of other countries and to depart from 
the Soviet Union, and even a recognition (on 
paper at least) of the right of peoples peaceably 
to change their system of government. And it was 
also Brimelow who was the key official in organis¬ 
ing and pu.shing through the expulsion of 105 
Soviet intelligence agents from Britain in 1972. 
His later Foreign Office papers will probably 
make much better reading in thirty years’ time 
than do his early ones. 
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doxes arc true, 
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are false. There is 
something paiadoxical 
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that aid is bad for de¬ 
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1 shall go through h's mam arguments in the 
framework in svhich he states them, although this 
puts me ut a disadvantage. 

Akoumini I “Aid IS ncithei a ncecssaiy noi a 
sulIiLicnt coiidition tor development.'' 

It IS certainly tiue that countries can develop 
without aid, and that they can leceivc aid and fail 
to develop. Bauer thcieforc quotes remaiks to the 
clfect that aid is “indispensable" and the like with 
some derision. It is possible to show that, under 
a ccitum set ot assumptions, a particular latc of 
growth IS unattainable wthout aid; and many 
would feel that a number of developing countries 
have little piospcct of improving their conditions 
substantially, and m u reasonably short time, 
without concessional balancc-of-payments sup¬ 
port This is what is commonly meant when aid is 
described as “necessary" —though adherents of 
this view would agree that many of the assump¬ 
tions in such arguments are pioblcmatic, and 

Roblrt Csssrs is a fellow oj the InUitutc of 
Development Studies at Sussex L'niveinty He 
IS 39, was educated at Oxfo'-d, L S.L, Beikeley 
and Hat s-ard He has sei veJ in vanous economic 
advisoiv posts in India and the US 4 . and has 
published teihnual studies on population and 
development. 

Proiussor PriFR BAiitR'.! aitiile, ''loreign 
Aid, Forcs’ei ‘f" apfieaied in the Marih 1974 
ENCXlUNrtK. 


certainly that aid is not the only thing that is 
necessary. Thus AnouMtNT I, while strictly 
speaking correct as stated, is misleading. A dining 
table IS neither a necessaiy nor a sufficient con¬ 
dition for eating, but many find it helpful. 

AKGUMLNr IT: “Economic achievement depends 
primarily on people’s aptitudes and attitudes and 
then social institutions and political arrangements. 
Ditfcrences in human determinants largely account 
for differences in economic achievement and rates 
of progress ’’ 

This argument is so broad as to be difficult to 
dispute, though i would give more weight than 
Professor Bauer to resources, geographical loca¬ 
tion, and the internal ion.d context of develop¬ 
ment. 1 would also give some thought to the 
question ol why people's “aptitudes and atli- 
tudcs", and their social and political institutioas, 
are what they arc. Piofessor Bauer sometimes 
speaks as though the human aptitudes in question 
aic dcteimined laigcly by genetic inheritance. 
ARijUMrNT 11, though, really comes into its own 
in conjunction with Ar(iIimfnt III: 

“If the conditions for development other than 
capilal are present, capital will be generated locally 
or supplied to governments or to business commer¬ 
cially ftom abioad If the required conditions are 
not present, aid will be unproductive and therefore 
ineffective.’' 

The main thing wrong with this argument, for 
piesent purposes, is that it is excessively dichoto¬ 
mous There are many countries where some, but 
not all. the cxinditions of development are present. 
These conditions may or may not be expected to 
up|scar with time and effort. If aid can help this 
process, so much the better. Supposing countries 
h.ive very few of these conditions—are they to be 
simply written off? Also Argument HI implies 
heavy reliance for the Third World on private 
foreign capilal But there is plenty of evidence 
that private foicign capital can be deleterious to 
development as well as helpful—particularly, for 
some countries, in producing a great outffow of 
foieign exchange. Few governments in the Third 
World hdv'e succeeded in attracting only the 
helpful variety and keeping the unhelpful out. 
According to AiiouMENr IV, 

“Ofliciai aid reinforcc.s the tendency to politicise 
life in poor countries.” 

Aid being government-to-government loans, it 
increases “the power, resources and patronage of 
governments compared to the rest of society.” 
Depending on (he complexion of the governments 
in question, this might or might not be a good 
thing in my book, if it were true. But it is perfectly 
possible that if aid is channelled mainly into 
infra-structure projects in a country which strong¬ 
ly favours private capital, domestic and foreign. 
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H is the private sector that will benefit. Thoe 
certainly are countries where aid has had this 
role. (Of course private capital also has a strong 
influence on the nature of governments, by no 
means universally benevolent. Bauer does not 
mention such things.) 

Argument V states that aid 

"reinforces the pursuit of policies damaging to 

matenaJ progress." 

The maltreatment of “productive and economi¬ 
cally successful minorities" is cited as a case in 
point. Engaging in economic planning and the 
pursuit of socialist policies are other damaging 
activities which aid may “reinforce.” It is in fact 
fallacious to suggest that because country x 
pursues policy y and also receives aid, aid is 
reinforcing that policy. It is most unlikely that 
countries would discriminate less against minori¬ 
ties if they had less aid. It is true that some left- 
wing governments receive aid; it is also true that 
some governments are as.sisted by aid, or at least 
not discouraged, in the pursuit of unfortunate 
policies—but this is far from universal. Most 
commonly the donors believe that recipient 
governments will pursue the policies they pursue 
with or without aid. But whatever their policies, 
the reduction of poverty may be hastened if they 
finance a fertiliser plant, or a power station, at 
concessional rates. Further, a vast amount of 
aid goes to right-wing governments with policies 
for advancing prosperity such as Bauer approves 
of—indeed, part of the “radical” critique of aid 
is that it is almost universally designed to “make 
the Third World safe for capitalism.” This view 
and that of Professor Bauer cannot both be 
correct. But they can both be wrong. 

Argument VI states that aid often supports 
extremely wasteful projects, and frequently 
promotes investments reflecting inappropriate 
Westeni models. T agree with Argument VI (but 
see below). Something similar might be said of 
private enterprise. 


A RGU.MENT Vl] is 3 Series of barbs directed 
against the notion that aid should assist the 
relief of poverty: (1) “The statistics of income-per- 
head are quite useless for international compari¬ 
son and for the measurement of need.” Unreliable, 
yes. and inadequate for many purposes—but 
quite use/evi ? 

Every undergraduate learns that e.xchange rates 
do not mea.sure purchasing power parity; anyone 
who works on development knows the weakness 
of data collection in developing countries, that 
per-capita income is a crude index of anything, 
that we 1 avi to know about distribution as well as 
average incomes. And a good deal of effort goes 


into the assembly of more sensitive indices of 
need. 

Is Professor Bauer trying to abolish poverty by 
complaining about the statistics? I should like 
him to address the inhabitants of Bihar on this 
subject. But he might first read the literature on 
indioes of development or (if he has read it, as I 
suspect he has) acknowledge its existence. 

(2) "Aid does not really reach the poor”— 
there is some truth in this, though it is not easy to 
determine who are the teneficiaries of aid pro¬ 
jects. For instance, who benefits from power 
stations? But to say that the poorest are neglected 
in aid dheuwon is nonsense. There is no more 
heated subject in aid agencies today. 

(3) “An important class of beneficiaries [of aid] 
is the staff members of the international agen¬ 
cies.” So what? If aid is worthwhile, it has to pay 
the going rates to hire its functionaries. Is it a 
defect of private industry that it benefits its 
managers? 

(4) Aid discussions all too often “ignore the 
diversity of the less developed world”, overlook¬ 
ing the differences between rich and poor 
countries and the rich and the poor within lhc.se 
countries. I don’t know what Profes.sor Bauer 
reads, but it is not what I read. The recent 
“Boumddienne” UN Conference in New York 
was all about the differences between countries. 
Within aid agencies, great pains are taken to 
discriminate between the different circumstances 
of countries and groups within countries. And the 
literature of development is replete with such 
discrimination. (That aid programmes do not 
follow the dictates of need or performance, but 
rather, all too often, the interests of the donors is 
one of the laments of the literature; it does not 
condemn all aid, however ) 

Argument VHI: “(Aid is] about one quarter of the 
expected balance of payments deficit for 1973.” 

In fact only about one third of British aid is a 
cost to the balance of payments, since most aid is 
tied to procurement in the UK, and much that is 
not tied results in expenditures in the UK. The 
UK also benefits from that part of non-UK aid 
which is untied and is spent in the UK. So, on 
Bauer’s figures for total aid and the deficit, aid 
would be responsible for at most one-twelfth of 
the deficit. The repayments to the UK on past aid 
are a plus to the balance of payments (currently 
about £7()m. annually). 

Argument IX- “(The rich countries] are supposed 
to have caused the poverty of les.s developed count¬ 
ries in the Third World through exploitation, which 
is obviously untrue.’* 

Many things have contributed to the poverty 
of the less developed countries, but surely no cme 
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can deny that some activities of the rich countries 
have been exploitative, and have contributed to 
their current poverty: the slave trade which 
deprived various African countries of many of 
their able-bodied young men and women; the 
commercial policies of 19th-century Britain which 
severely hindered India’s textile industry; the 
activities of many multinational corporations 
today. 

Obviously untrue? 

Argument X: “If there is not enough food foi the 
existing population, there could be no large scale 
incicase in numbers.’’ 

This proposition is advanced to support the 
contention that the extent of malnutntion, or 
“starvation” is exaggerated; it is sheer rubbish. 
Populations can grow rapidly with high levels of 
mortality due to malnutntion, as long as biiths 
greatly exceed deaths. In India the death rate has 
been declining under the impact of public health 
measures while nutritional standards have re¬ 
mained loughly constant; and the death rate has 
now probably stopised falling, as the impact of 
these measures has run out, and further mortality 
decline depends on reducing poverty. 

T iifre arf morf arguments, but I have 
covered the main on-.s. In my view the case for 
aid is that, in so far as development in the Third 
World is constrained by shortage of resources— 
domestic savings or foreign exchange—conces¬ 
sional lending can help to remove that constraint. 
It cannot remove all the others, but that docs not 
mean it is useless If aid yields India a fertiliser 
plant on lending terms below market rates, that is 
some help to India and even to poor Indians. 

' Por a si.iit, one might look at 1 Brccher and S A. 
Abb.is. foreign Aid and InJiisUial Development in 
Faki\tiin (C U I*, l‘>72); N II Jacoby, US Aid to 
ratwan (Piacger, l%t>); E. Mason and R Asher, The 
H'oild Hank sinte Bret ton Wooth (Brookings, 197.1). 

These works (and many others) attempt to assess 
actual aid piogi jinm«‘s in a balanced manner, ceriainiy 
not uncritically, but without Bauer's extremism On 
some of the theoretical issues, see, for example. 
G. Papanck, “The Elfect ot Aid and Other Resource 
Transfers on Savings and Growth in Less Developed 
Countries,” Economic Jomnal, September 1972; 
T. Byres (ed), Foreign Resources and Economic 
Development. (Cass, 1972); E. K. Hawkins, The Pnn- 
ciplei of Development Aid (Penguin, 1970). 

* For some evidence that British public opinion does 
support aid (though much depends on the questions 
put to test (hat opinion) see I. Kauta, Aid and Overseas 
Development. A Sui vt'v of Public Auuudes, Opinions 
and Knowledge (UK Oflicc of Population Censuses and 
Surveys, Social Suivey Division, 1971). 

A recent poll in the US showed 65% of the sample 
in favour of foreign aid—and that despite the fact, 
shown by the same poll, that most people thought aid 
was 10% of the Federal Budget (it is actually nearer 
1 %). 
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India's “aptitudes, attitudes, social institution 
and political arrangements'* may be less than 
ideal for the promotion of development—but that 
is not an overriding reason for the rich countries 
not to offer aid. Nor will India’s policies to pro¬ 
mote development be improved if less aid is 
available. They have enough troubles already. 

The main question, on which everything hinges, 
is whether aid does indeed help. My experience 
(mainly of India) in both the British aid pro¬ 
gramme and the World Bank is that it can and 
does. 1 would not claim this for all aid (or all 
aspects of aid to India). There have indeed been 
mistakes and failures, but the aid agencies have 
at least learned from them. The mistakes do not 
compare in magnitude with those made in other 
fields, public or private, Concorde or Ford Edsel. 
It is a matter of judgment whether the costs of aid 
have outweighed the benefits—the judgment of 
many observers is that on balance it has been, 
helpful in many countries. That is my judgment 
too, and one 1 would be prepared to support with 
evidence and documentation.^ Most of us believe 
that countries deprived of resources by such 
means as the oil price rise, without any compen¬ 
sating advantages, will suffer in their efforts at 
development. To believe that countries receiving 
resources in concessional aid will not profit from 
it in a general way is too paradoxical for me. 
Even Peter Bauer accepts this. He just places 
greater emphasis on the disadvantages of aid than 
the facts warrant. 

Given that aid can help, there is still a question 
of whether the rich countries should help, and if 
so why. 1 take the view that poverty is unpleasant, 
and that those who can help to eliminate it 
should do so—not because they have caused it, or 
are guilty, or whatever. (They may be guilty, but 
that is not a good argument.) This is a simple 
moral proposition. Bauer would claim that it is 
inelevant to aid because individuals experience 
moral claims, whereas aid is conducted by 
governments. I cannot agice that our govern¬ 
ments are so divorced from public opinion over 
aid policy as Bauer suggests. His argument that 
aid has no public consent because it comes from 
taxation suggests a peculiar view of Western 
democracy. If most of the public did nut ex¬ 
perience these moral claims, politicians could 
make capital out of attacking aid - In the United 
States some politicians try to do just this; it is far 
from obvious, though, that even they represent 
anything other than a minority view. 

Bauer’s plausibility— such as it is—derives from 
taking mainly the less careful statements of the 
aid lobby as his targets, rather than the academic 
literature, and throwing at them a barrage of 
misleading arguments. Much that he says is true 
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but is not an argument against aid, or certainly 
not against all aid. Some of what he says is faisc. 
Much aid has gone precisely to the countries 
which Bauer finds ready for development and not 
in need of aid—South Korea, Taiwan. Israel— 
and their economic growth has profited from it 
greatly. Some aid has been used tor ruthci un¬ 
savoury purposes, paiticulaily the pursuit of US 
strategic and economic interests in Latin America. 
1 myself believe the worst thing about aid is that it 
makes people in the rich countries think some¬ 
thing IS being done to promote development while 
so much more is being done by these countnes 
that hinders it 

By all means let us ciilicisc aid and the argu¬ 
ments for It. But let iis criticise the lse.st arguments, 
and let us look at all the facts, not a selection of 
them, and not at pui ported facts which are not 
facts at all. 


How True are 
Truisms? 


A Reply by P. T. Bauer 

I SHAH. FOCUS on those of Mr Cassen’s observa¬ 
tions which bear on wider issues 
In his opening sentence Mi Cassen wiitcs that “not 
all truisms are false ” This reveals a simple misconcep¬ 
tion. No truism is false because a truism is a self- 
evident statement The Oxford English Dictionary 
defines It .as “.self-evident nr undisputablc truth; 
proposition that states nothing not already implied m 
one of its terms, hackneyed truth, platitude . “ 

1. Mr Cassen writes (VIII) that only about one- 
third of annual aid (of several hundi ed million pounds) 
IS a cost to the balance of payments because the rest is 
spent here If domestic spending did not affect the 
payments deficit, successive governments would not 
have restrained domestic expenditure by credit restric¬ 
tions, tax increases and reduced state spending to 
improve the balance of payments. This point is both 
elementary and familiar. 

2. Mr Cassen’s suggestions (IX)—that Western 
activities such as African slavery, 19th-century com¬ 
mercial policies, and the operation of multi-national 
corporations have materially contributed to the poverty 
of the Third World--are invalid. Those regions of sub- 
Saharan Africa which arc now most backward were 
outside the orbit of the Atlantic slave trade, and as it 
happens the most prosperous (apart from South 
Africa) were affected by It Over much of Africa slavci^ 
was endemic before the arrival of the Europeans, and 
it was also wide>pread in Europe The infamous 
Atlantic slave trade inflicted vast human sulTering but 


it was not (he cause of African poverty Indeed, all the 
foundations and ingredients of modem social and 
economic life were brought to sub-Saharan Africa by 
the West during the colonial period. Nincteenth- 
ccntuiy free liade may have brought about the decTine 
of the India textile industry, but it enlarged other 
commercial opportunities there (if it had not India 
could not have paid for the cheap textiles) To confuse 
the decline of one activity with that of the economy 
as a whole is again simple error The presence of multi¬ 
national companies has widened and not restricted 
economic opportunities in the host countries, and their 
activities have transformed the pattern of existence 
over large aieas (eg South-east Asia and West 
Afiica). 

Thioughout the Thud World the most backward 
areas are those with few or no contaeis with the 
West For instance, what has the poverty ot the back¬ 
ward societies of Ccntial Asia, Sumatia, Borneo, oi 
that of the aborigines or the desert peoples in many 
puits of the Third VVoild to do with the prospeiitv 
c>f the West? Comments such as those of Mi Cassen 
.somehow suggest that the incomes of the well-to-do 
h.ivc liecn extiaclcd fiom the pooi Ihis is an iin- 
toiinded notion which has had nuny disastrous 
politic il consequences, especially through the des¬ 
truction ot prosperous but unpopular minoiities 
Ideas which engender or remforcc a leeliiig ot guilt 
may assist (he advocacy of foreign aid. but this does 
not validate them; nor should wc forget that these 
same ideas often help to promote inhuman policies. 

3. 1 quoted explicit statements from prominent aid 
advocates in key positions that official aid was in¬ 
dispensable (and possibly sullicicnt) for the progress 
of the Third World. Mr Cassen obseivcs (1) that on 
ceitam assumptions u particular rate ot growth is 
unattainable without aid Very rapid lales of de¬ 
velopment have often been attained m Ihe Thud 
World, as elsewhere, without aid, and, conveiselv, 
even large-scale aid has often produced no develop¬ 
ment It IS easy to construct formal growth models 
with assumed very high rates of return on investment. 
These models are unrelated to reality They also 
leave open the question why the investment needs to 
be 111 the foim of hand-outs If it is so pioductive, 
governments can borrow from abroad comnicrcially 
and seivice the loans without hardship to their 
peoples (t follows that ihc shortage is not ol (inancial 
resouiccs (either savings or foreign exchange) but of 
the social, political and economic factors which 
pronuXe the clfectivc use of capital. 

Mr Cassen’s analogy of the usefulncs, of a table 
for c-aling with foreign aid for development is amusing 
but irrelevant After disposing of the arguments that 
aid IS neccssaiy or suflicicnt for development, I dis¬ 
cussed at length whether it is likely (o be helpful or 
harmful to development. 

In the 19S0s the aid lobbies suggested (hat “a few 
years of aid” would suflicc for scll-suslaining growth, 
notably m India. By now its indefinite continuation is 
envisaged, confirming that India has progressed front 
poverty to pauperism. The emphasis on the low level 
of savings, or on the alleged shortage of foreign 
exchange, diverts attention from the significant dc- 
teiminants of development; fiom the pursuit of in¬ 
appropriate policies; and also from those problems 
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in many parts of the Third World which reflect the 
impact of rapid and uneven change rather than those 
of stagnation. 

4. 1 never disputed that foreign aid could improve 
current conditions in some recipient countries. 
However, unlike manna from heaven it can have 
serious repercussions, many of which retard develop¬ 
ment. Mr Cassen accepts my view (IV) that aid 
reinforces the politicisation of life in the 1 liird World, 
but he does not examine my spccihe suggestions as to 
why this is damaging to development, notably by 
exaccrbiiting political tension and by diverting energy 
and ambition into the political arena 

5. Mr Cassen also writes that “il is most unlikely 
that countries would discriminate less against minori¬ 
ties if they had less aid ” It is not countries which 
maltreat ininoiilies, but the guveinments and their 
supporteis And large-scale mallreainient of pro¬ 
ductive minuiities (often including expulsion oi even 
ntassacre) by African and Asian aid recipient govern¬ 
ments has been the rule rather than the exception 
over the last twenty years Because aid conceals from 
their own peoples some of the economic conse¬ 
quences of these inhuman actions it nukes it easier 
to continue them. It is certainly inappiopiiate, il not 
immoral, to assist such governnicnis. 

6. My contention that national income statistics as 
estimates of Ides (less developed countries) are useless 
for international comparisons was based primarily 
on the work of Professor Dan Usher (quoted in my 
article), who argues that these statistics are subject to 
margins of error of several hundred per cent. Noi can 
this be taken as simple undergraduate reasoning. 
Unlike myself, and possibly Mr Cassen, Professor 
Usher is a highly qualiGed statistician who has, 
moreover, lived for years m South-east Asia. 

7. Mr Ctissen agrees (VI) that aid often .supports 
wasteful projects lused on inappiopnaie cxteinal 
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models, but he adds that private investment does 
likewise. However, because private investors cannot 
normally draw on taxpayers’ money they aie much 
more likely to take into account the local institutional 
setting and market conditions generally. To quote 
but one example, it is not accidental iliat the Hast 
African groundnut scheme was publicly financed. 
The inability of many aid recipients to service even 
very soft loans granted under cai her aid agreements 
suggests that the capital has been used unproductivcly. 
(Many of the loans under aid arrangements embody 
large grant clcnicnts, that is, they are very soft; and 
thcir real cost has been much reduced by inflation and 
often also by rescheduling And yet the lecipients 
find It dillkult to service them) 

8. Mr Cassen suggests that i have addiesscd myself 
to the less caieful statements ol the aid lobby rather 
than to the academic literature. In my article 1 
quoted the Pearson Report (whose signatories include 
leading academics) and also a number of other 
seiious wrilcis. In my book Dh'icnt on Development 
I quoted from a large number of piominent academics 
in this context 

One could go on to dispose similaily of most of 
Mr Cassen’s other obscixations, but I suspect that 
the foregoing will suH'ice However, a concluding 
obseivation which bcais on wider issues may be in 
order As is now increasingly recognised, foreign aid 
IS an emoiionally and politically motivated transfer 
of resources, the volume and direction of which 
depend on the interplay of political forces, econonuc 
interests and the vagaries of intellectual fashion. It 
has even been urged that politically favoured govem- 
mciits of poor countries should receive aid as of 
right Ihcse realities of the situation should not be 
overlooked by readers of this exchange between Mr 
( assen and myself, which has focused largely on 
iniclicctual aigiirnenis 


The Key 

You oITcrrd m«* the key. I saw 
How shrewdly it was cut, how' well 
The cunning craftsman knew the door 
Il v\uuld control: I saw it all. 

\ ou should have offered it before. 

1’he patterns forged in sled or rock 
By smith or sculptor have no grace, 
hfere remnants of the solid block 
Until they hi I a chosen sj).icc. 

You should have given me the lock. 


Neil Powell 



LETTERS 


"Little Men, What Now?” 

I DiSLiKM) the mixture of sarcasm and self- 
righteousncss in Mr Dnnaid Watt's report un the 
Longford Conference f“Liiilc Men, What Now?", 
November 1974]. His conunents seem one-sided and 
prompted less by an objective analysis of the paitici- 
pants' plight than by their lack of sophistication and 
articulateness Was it the ideologically poor-orphan 
aspect of the meeting which provoked Mr Watt’s 
irony? I cannot help wondering whether he would 
have been scornful to the same extent had he attended, 
let us say, last summer’s World Conference on 
Religion and Peace at Louvain (a kind of Catholic 
homage to Mao), which was lavish, the centre of 
media-attention, but not more articulate than the 
one at which he spoke in London 

Will Mr Watt honour me with answers to these 
questions; 

(/) Should those moial concerns that Hitler also 
happened to voice, and for this reason, be discredited? 
To put it concretely, since he disliked pornographic 
movies, or at least attacked them in public, die we 
supposed to like them’’ 

(2) Where should unorganised “little men”, no 
longer trusting their Government and parties (and 
Mr Watt justices their bewilderment and despair) turn 
for alternatives or at least a discussion thereof? 

(J) When the “little men” do organise, as the 
Longford Conference shows, they only piosokc Mr 
Watt’s scorn Caught between the Scylla of parlia¬ 
mentary democracy in us present foim and the 
Charybdis of extremist movements, what would he 
advise them to do'’ 

(4) Would he advise them to become Jesus-Freaks 
“happily dancing in Trafalgar Square”, since he 
.seems to prefer this group (as more genuine? as more 
serious about the future?) to the other three groups 
on which he focuses simultaneously his comments'’ 

Thomas Molnah 

Ci/y Utmemtv, 

New Yotk City 

Profi.s.S()r Moinap accuses me of scorn, and irony. 
There is no scorn in my article and most ol the irony 
is in the situation itself. His questions show that what 
he really objects to is my being descriptive rather than 
prc.scriptive He also, I think, believes that I chose the 
title for the article I did not the editor borrowed it 
from Hans Fallada Nowhere in my text is there a 
suggestion of contempt 

Now to answer his questions The first is wide of 
the point. The ills of inflation are a matter for public 
debate They have little or nothing to do with 
pornography. There is little provable relation between 
pornography and inflation, whereas the hue and cry 
against pornography could easily lead to a kind 
censorship of an essentially anti-demociatic kind. 
As for the remainder, 1 am sure Professor Molnar 


knows the answers as well as T do. People who ask 
for “Icadaship” and to be “told what to do" deserve 
the leadership and the instructions they get. Simple 
soiutioas and simple solution-mongers contnbute to 
disaster rather than averting it. As for the Jesus-freaks, 
1 mentioned them because there were so many more 
of them than at cither of the two meetings. Lord 
Longford's and the National Front, to which the 
over-portentous attention of the media was directed. 
At lca.st they wcie having fun and doing their best to 
add to the sum ol human happiness. 

i3unalo Wait 

London School oj Economics 

Jokes & Quotes 

May I coRRrcT a curious error which has crept info 
George Watson's article “Old Furniture and ‘Nouv cite 
Cntique’ ” in the February number? 

Mr Watson attnbutes the statement La pens^e est 
un excrement qu’on thesaurise to Claude Livi-Strauss, 
who never said any such thing Mr Watson can only 
have got the sentence from an article of mine on 
Knipp’s Uisl Tape, “Spool, Stool, Drool” (Apnl 
197)), wheic It ends the first paragraph, in which 
L^vi Stiauss’s name cKcurs incidentally 1 attributed 
the statement to “an 18lh-cenlury philosophe whose 
name escapes my memory.” This lapse of mcmoiy was 
a purely rhetoiical device, as Mr Watson will see if 
he cures to look again at the article 

J. G. WficiIIIMan 

London 

Amis's “Amerenglish” 

As AN Amirk'an, I hardly wish to extend even 
further an over-protracted discussion ol the obvious— 
"Aspects of Amerenghsh” [Eniohmir, January and 
Febiuary] I must, however, take one more swipe at 
this very dead horse, at the risk of hearing its bones 
rattle 

I refer to Kingsley Amis’s claim that “genuine 
linguistic misunderstandings between . . . English 
people and Americans are . . . rare,” which he pro¬ 
ceeds to undermine a few lines later in his first ex¬ 
ample If his point IS that the American hostess 
meant (and that her husband understood her to mean) 
herself, while the Englishman meant the dishes, it is 
ill-lakcn indeed 

It IS ti uc that, altei meals, Americans do more often 
use “do the dishes” than they use “wash up”, but I 
cannot have been out of the country long enough to 
have forgotten that we never use the latter to mean 
ourselves (I readily admit that in some areas, a child 
might be so instructed before a meal, but he and the 
person in charge arc in no doubt at all as to the 
portions of anatomy in question!) 1 also find it 
diflicult to imagine a social context- on either side 
of the Atlantic- -in which a hostess would announce 
this intention to her guests! 

I shall look Into the matter immediately—ahem! 
—I return to New York, but in the interim 1 fear that 
for me Mr Amis, as a commehtator on linguistic 
nuance, is all washed up. 

Susan Heimann Llewellyn 


Dubha 
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Moralists & the Law 


A Reply—by Shirley Robin Letwin 


T he issue betwetn Mr Lionel Bloch [Fn- 
couNTtR, May 1975J and me is not about 
either law or morality, or even what he calls academic 
fashion, but about the relation between thought and 
action He wants all statements, including theoietical 
ones, to serve as guides to right practical action If 
they do not, he i ejects them as meaningless or 
pretentious; and as a result he has misunderstood 
what I was saying (“Morality & Law, November 1974). 

My argument rested partly on a distinction between 
government conceived of as a ruler of a civil assix'ia- 
tion and as irunagci ot a public enterprise Under¬ 
stood in the hrst sense, the government's funclion is 
to establish the lules within which the members of 
the civil association pursue then private purposes in 
an orderly fashion Undcislood in the second sense, 
a govcinmcnt directs the activities of its subjects .so 
as to further the goal or goals that it is pursuing. 
To clarify this dislinction docs not imply that one of 
the two IS moic desirable. To establish that would 
require a separate and dilferent soit of aigument. 

Mr BIikIi consistcnlly misundeistands and mis¬ 
applies this distinction He s.iys that if the fact that 
a govetnmenl turns itself “into a nursemaid as well 
as a rule maker" means that it adulterates its character 
as ruler of a civil association, then “our civil associa¬ 
tion in Fngland is rotten-to*the-corc considering all 
the services which it already employs." 

He puls this argument forward as though it 
demolishes the distinction. On the contrary, it 
reinforces it. To the extent that a government under¬ 
takes to serve as a public nursemaid, it abandons its 
cliaiacter as luler and takes on the character of a 
manager Whether it should do so is a question to he 
argued; but Mr Bloch seems to feel that because in 
Lngland it lias done so, we ought to jettison the 
distinction that enables us to understand what has 
been done 1 gather that he likes to have the govem- 
mcrit of Bngland act as a nursemaid in some degree 
at least; if so. Ins preference for one of the two 
possibilities endoises tlie theoretical distinction 
between them. 

Govcrnments Of BOTH KINDS make rules, which 
people living under them aie obliged to take into 
account when engaged in pursuing their piivatc goals. 
What dilTers is the relations of each sort of govern¬ 
ment to private projects A government acting as 
manager of an enterpnse will direct private projects 
toward furthenng the goal pursued by that govern¬ 
ment. fts relation to the managers of pnvate under¬ 
takings, whctlicr factories or hospitals, will be like 
that between the general of an army and one of his 
battalion commanders; if the general decides that 
the army must move forward quickly, he may direct 
the battalion to abandon its wounded or to make a 
suicidal attack. Within an enterprise the objective of 
the whole reigns supreme over the objectives of any 
part; that is the nature of an enterprise thou^ 


external constraints may prevent it from behaving 
consistently with its nature. 

By contrast the rules made by a civil association 
do not subiect its citizens to any goal, since a civil 
awociation has no substantive goal. The luler of a 
civil association would not subsidise hospitals and 
suppress shoe factories, or the reverse, because he 
entertains no objective that could warrant such 
direction. But he docs make rules which influence the 
relations among the members of the civil as.sociation. 

Whin Mr Bukii points out th<Tt “the law in most 
advanced industrial countries" limits the power of 
pnvate undertakings to pursue their own objectives, 
he has not denied the distinction between civil 
association and the op|)osite Neither has he identified 
the chaiactcr of the governments which have passed 
those law's if they did so in order to subject private 
purposes to a substantive goal, then they were acting 
in the character of an enterprise manager; if not, 
then as the ruler of a civil association. To say that 
cannibals and gourmets both eat meat does not prove 
that they arc identical. 

It might help Mr BIckH to understand the distinc¬ 
tion between an enterprise association and a civil 
association if he considered that it is like the difference 
between Athens and Sparta as seen at the time. 
Anstotle did not deny that all Athenians (farmers, 
merchants, doctors) were obliged to obey the laws of 
Athens when he said that the laws of Sparta were 
directed to a different purpose—mak mg soldiers. 

What is wrong with talking of “a measure of consent 
to the form of government under which we happen to 
live”, as Mr Bloch prefers to do, is that it does not 
specify what we are “consenting” to, or in what 
manner, or what wc mean by a “form of government.” 
My object in the essay was to clarify the differences 
between .some of the altci natives that might be in¬ 
volved in such vague talk. 

Tilt INCON.SIS1 tNt Y that Mr Bloch discovers in what 
1 s.iy about the relation between nouoos of decency 
and legisiution displays even more obviously the 
confusion pioduced by his insistence on interpreting 
all talk as a recommendation for practical action. 

I said that the decision on whether a law is desirable 
will almost always reflect some judgment about 
what IS decent or indecent. This does not imply that 
alt conduct considered indecent is or ought to be 
made illegal. Therefore it oinnot be contradicted 
by the fact that in England or elsewhere soliciting 
IS illegal. It does imply that even if all Englishmen 
found soliciting indecent, they might consistently 
oppese legislation against it. This is because it does 
not follow from recognising that our laws reflect our 
notions of decency, that whenever we judge certain 
conduct to be indecent we are logically obliged to 
make a law against it. 

Decency is not the only standard for law. Mr 
Bloch docs not seem to regard as irrelevant such 
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other considerations as whether a law for a particular 
purpose can be accurately framed or effectively 
enforced. Nor does he doubt the relevance of choosing 
between conflicting goods when making practical 
choices. His charge of inconsistency against me 
contradicts the implication of his own statement 
that “the area of conflict between preference for 
living in a certain manner and being associated in a 
certain manner is unlimited”, a statement with which 
1 entirely agree and did not deny in my essay. 

In fact. Ml Bloch is being much more Ikshionable 
than I in his advocacy of the belief, taught to us by 
pragmatists, Marxists, and many sociologists, that 


every statement is a prescription, implicit or explicit, 
for action. Oddly enough this belief is at least partly 
responsible for the social disorder that Mr Bloch 
deplores. We are bedevilled by the conviction that 
being “tolerant” means refusing to make judgments 
about true and false, good and bad. This confusion 
is partly inspired by the entirely reasonable conviction 
that because we judge someone to be a liar, a scoun¬ 
drel, or a thug, that does not in itself justify our locking 
him up. But the conclusion that theiefore we ought 
never to judge anyone follows from thinking, as 
Mr Bloch docs, that every assertion is i prescription 
for action. Therefore we cannot say that one thing is 


In the Margin: From Sartre to Solzhenitsyn 



I N MY AIl-TOO- 
concise a( count 
of Sat tre's poliln i — 
hi\ "to-the-rmland- 
Statmn” delusions 
Hhkh took him not 
to a revolution but to 
Baader's Stuttgart 
Jad-cell—1 happened 
to make one import 
font omission (“Ul- 
rike Meinhof & the 
Baade r-Meinhof 
Oane", ENCOUNTtR, 
June). It IS well 
known that Sat tre 
in spired Picasso's 
Jamous dove and 
blessed Jeanson's infamous valise of plastic bombs — 
thus giving peace its true definition as war And it is 
tiue that by saluting every LefhFascist dictatorship 
from Stalin and Mao and Tito to Castro and Ho Chi 
Minh he made it dear that slavery is really a form 
oj authentic freedom. 

But Sartre's ingenuity as a political philosopher 
and ideologue went esen furthei. It takes pure 
dialectical skill to he able to argue throughout the 
post-War pciiod—three decades of evideme about 
Soviet concentration camps from the pioneering 
Dallin-Hicolaevsky documentation to Solzhenit¬ 
syn’s Gulag tomes—that reality is really fantasy. 
The camps simply did not exist. For Sartre it was 
always my Left, my Revolution, right or wrong; 
and neither could do any wrong. Mistakes, yes; 
horrors and crimes, perhaps, but a deep unexpunge- 
able historic wrong, jamais' As he once tried to 
instruct Merleau-Ponty 


“To keep hope alive one must, in spite of all 
mistakes, honors, and crimes, recognise the 
obvious superiority of the socialist camp.” 

Opposition, therefore, to any suth mistakes, horrors, 
and crimes H'or always tantamount to treason to the 
Revolution and the Left, and an unforgivable 
desertion to the ranks oJ the hated bourgeoisie. 

“An anti-communist is a cur, 1*11 stick to that....” 


So I r IS. and I should have underlined it. that for 
Sartre the realities of Soviet oppres,sion-~and a list 
of victims running into the millions—were system¬ 
atically irrationalned out of existence. Attempts to 
call this to his attention he always dismissed as 
“poisonous nothings", comprising only “one falsi¬ 
fication. two lontradictions, and a he." When one 
Paris reviewer objected to the approval of interning 
Pasternak's friend, Olga Ivmskaya (and her 
daughter) in a labour camp, Sartre wrote to France 
Observateur ( 12 December 1963): 

“\^at right have you to question what Simone de 
Beauvoir says about Pasternak’s friend? Have 
you been to the Soviet Union? Have you conducted 
an enquiry as we have? As regards the Soviets, 
naivety today takes the form of automatic 
mistrust. It is the reflex of Pavlov’s dog which 
salivates when it hears the sound of a bell. You 
foam at the mouth at the sound of the words 
*Soviet Russia’.... You will die empty-handed.” 

What, if anything, could change his mind^ It was 
invincible to the arguments of old friends: Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty, Raymond Aron, David Rousset, 
Andri Alahaiix. Albert Camus. He would have his 
moments of troubled doubt and even reflective 
reconsideration—as in his famous essay on “Stalin's 
C’host"—but he always returned compulsively to the 
articles offaith of (in Merleau-Ponty's phtase) "an 
ultia-Bohhevist." 

For Sartrf, then, reality and mythology were 
deeply interfused, arid he could pa k and choose what 
facts and what fantasies he preferred to live with In 
his sophistical reply to Albert Camus (and I think / 
was right to point out that so long as Camus was alive 
Sartre's amoral pseudo-theology was always 
transparent), he tried this devious argument: 

*T.et’s be serious about this, Camus. Please tdl 
me what feelings do Rousset’s revelations [hi his 
book about Soviet concentration camps, following 
his work on Nazi death camps] arouse in the heart 
of an anti-Communist? D^peration? Sadness? 
Shame about mankind? Cut it out. . . . The one 
response that such infonnation arouses in him— 
and I don’t find it easy to say it—-is Joy. Joy that 
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worse than another without being taken to mean that it 
ought to he disposed of with seventy. Such nonsense 
has spread barbansm and chaos, both intellectual 
and social. 

Mr Blix’h cannot ricoc.nisf the possibility, let 
alone the value, of thought foi the sake of under* 
standing rather than acting because he has adopted a 
conception of human beings—very fashionable indeed 
now— that docs not allow for such a possibility He 
sees men as pursuers of “interests” or “mere inclina¬ 
tions". subicet to mysterious powcis such as “ex¬ 
pediency” and "whims of late ” Most of them are an 


at long last lie has found evidence and can stare 
at what for so long he longed to see... 

A 1 AST i\K\STjiillofeKi\lt'nlialiii»iy Ononeoftheir 
leicnt tiip\ to Soviet Rui.\ia a iiiessage m’«v sent to 
Alcumdet Sol:/ienit\vn that Sartre and Siiiwne 
de Beamon noidd iike to call on him. Tftey were 
astonished that this was not possible to arranpe. 
Sol. iwiiitssT, ii'ov still svorkinp on hi.s Gulag 
Aichipelago and whr should he shake the hands 
of the uoild's most consistent apolopists for the 
Gulag'’ What should they gossip about Did he need 
to base line liieiais’ piaise Joi Matryona's Home 
(which had been published in Temps Modelncs^.’’ 
He told the Sartre go-beti^-'en exactly how things 
stood As Beauvoir ingenuouslv narrates the inci¬ 
dent in liei recent book of memoirs (AW Said and 
Done, 1974, p 321). 

.. Then one day Lena told us that Solzhenitsyn 
had telephoned: he wanted to see her. We thought 
it was to fix an appointment with us. But wboi she 
came back having talked with him for an hour she 
was quite out of countenance. ‘He does not want 
to see you,’ she said to Sartre. 

“Why not? Solzhenitsyn had not explained 
himself very clearly. . ..” 

Cut off from Russian realities to the bitter end. 
tliev couldn't quite make out what the difficulty 
• ould have been Whatesn could Solzhenitsyn hove 
meant with the exi u.se that “/ leallv do not feel that 
I can talk to him I .should suffer too much. . . .“? 
(ould it have been that the anti-Communist 
Solzhenitsyn was, in Satire's e)es, really "a cur", 
III whose heart there was only overflown^ “Joy" at 
the miseiies ojIns counlirmen in the Gulag camps^ 
One recalls a phrase oJ Sartie about “whisky and 
virtue" being “our chief diversion." In Moscow, 
vodka and innocence were more appropriate. As 
bimone de Beauvoir writes in Ail Said and Done: 

“Hb ISolzhcnitsyn's] reaction surprised us. There 
was no doubt that Ssirtre knew him better than he 
knew Sartre.. . 

Here errs Mme de Beauvoir. Solzhenitsyn knew 
Same well enough. 

M,J,L. 
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“apathetic mass”; but the elect are aware of the fact 
that their “inclinations”, “whiim”, and “interests” 
must be restrained by laws. They have no desire to 
understand anything, but only to get and to do what 
they want 

1 do not talk as Mr Bloch does of “balancing 
individual interests” against “the impinging demands 
of communal morality” because I understand a 
*human community to consist of rational beings 
tijmg to live together in a certain manner. The 
manner may be understoixl m different ways, one of 
wbich has been called “individualism”, but this is as 
much a communal morality as any other. What 
distinguishes "individualists” (in the sense of men 
wlio prefer a civil association) is not an objection to 
rules or a desire to pursue “interests" at the expeiBe 
of "morality” or “chanty”, but a particular concep¬ 
tion of the proper purpose of the rules that govern 
them They aie eager to preserve their independence 
and individuality and to associate with men who share 
this view. 

Such a prelcrence is not a “mere inclination” or a 
“whim.” it IS not like the preference for chocolate 
cake at lunch. It is profound, pervasive, and steady 
because it reflects an understanding that must be 
present somehow in a man if he is sane, even if he 
belongs to the “apathetic mass.” To distinguish such 
preferences from fleeting whims and inclinations, 1 
called them “commitments ” This does not imply in 
the least that every man decides every day whether or 
not to leave his country. It does imply that whether 
an Englishman finds the present state of England 
congenial or would like to change it will reflect his 
convictions about what is a desirable way to live and 
to be associated with others. Every man who b 
not demented will have such convictions, though 
these may be more or less primitive, self-conscious, or 
cohcicnt. Some may not like it, stay nevertheless, 
and do nothing about it. Nothmg I said derues thb 
because it docs not bear on it. 

Mr Bi oc'H is anxious to find “guidance” on what to 
do towards presciving “orderly living”, and he is 
disappointed not to have found such enlightenment 
in my essay 1 regrci his disappointment, and 1 share 
his concern with preserving orderly living But I 
chciish orderly living because it leaves us free to do 
something other than minding the shop. One of the 
things (hat we might do is to reflect on what we mean 
by “orderly living”, whether it is like the order kept 
in a herd of cattle, a nursery, an army, a factory. 
Clarity of thought is, I believe, one of the finer 
objects that orderly living allows us to pursue; and a 
propet coiiccin of a lournal such as Encounter, 
wlucli some readers at least value just because it is 
not a manual for politicians. But clear thinking might 
also serve Mr Bloch’s preoccupation by making it 
more likely that our legislators will know what they 
are about when they decide on measures to preserve 
orderly living. 

1 would not oblige Mr Bloch to share my interest in 
clarity of thought. But 1 utterly oppose his conviction 
that all sensible and unpretentious talk about law 
must serve his consuming interest in practical action. 

SlIlKLEY ROHN LeTWIN 


London 
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-Life & Letters Today- 


Kanw CUy 

BOOK BURNING: This dty’s clean-air supcrvbion 
has thwarted the plans of a church’s youth depart¬ 
ment fw a t)ook-lmming. 

Led by the Rev. Rob^-t Gilstrap, pastor of the 
First United Pentecostal Church, a group about 
30 persons marched from the downtown area to m 
park to burn books they said were of a pornographic 
or occult nature. 

However, open burning here is illegal and 
pornographic material is no exception, said George 
Delapp, the supervisor. 

**Tlien we’ll go home”, Mr. Gilstrap said. “We 
are not a violent group. We were just coming out 
here to bum some literature.” 

IMfcRNATlONAL HEKALD TRIDUNE 


Word GFOCfRAPHV; Dialect ipreads or shrinks 
under the pressures and influences of education, 
print, radio, war, geography and international 
coritac Is. 

The full Ox fold Dictionary contains oivr 400,000 
woids and even the concise edition over 43,000, ail 
cut lent Too rich an inheritance^ 

Standard English, itself a dialect derived from the 
histoiical accident that the capital is in the south, 
inevitably tends to weaken others. Thus the Scan¬ 
dinavian "stithy" IS in retreat before the Standard 
"anvil" (Old English ■ anfilte) and "urchin" (Old 
French herichon) before OE "hedgehog". "Lewse," 
"pig-hole" and "pig-hulT ate holding out with 
mixed success against "pigsty" in the North and 
West. 

On the other hand. Midlands "gorse" is moving 
in on southern "furze" and northern "whin." But 
there .seems no hope in the north-east for the Old 
Norse "stee". meaning a ladder, and not much for 
"teem" (ON) against "pour" (etyrn. dub.) as 
applied to tea. 

UAU.Y TELEGRAPH 


lutntloH 

Asininity: When did the grand old English woid 
"arse" start to he pronounced "ass". American- 
style. and now, even in "The Times", so spelled? ! 
remember the pleasure when, as a student [writes 
Alan Brien] of English literature, reading that 
Elizabethan farrago of tedium, "Gammer Gurton's 
Needle", / discovered the presumed origin of that 
traditional howdleihed. maternal reproach "Faith, 
an' thou wauldsi lose thy arse an' it were loose." 

Td like to keep it in the language, though mostly 
I agree that words are living things and cannot be 
forced to revert to their etymological origins If the 
spirit of the age is against it. So / no longer tty to 
point out that "prestigious" ought to mean adept 
at sieight-of-hand because nobody will believe me. 
But when "uninterested” and "disinterested" become 
identical, we lose a valuable term and gain nothing. 


So "arse" it should remain. Everybody, after all, 
or sometimes first of all, is born with one. To own 
an “ass", you have to be both rich, and probably 
eccentric, 

SUNDAY TIMES 


lontbm 

Sticky Story: The play, by Michael Frayn, is set 
in the cuttings library of a provincial newspaper, 
and Its climax occurs when most of the cast scatter 
the cuttings all over the stage. This was allowable 
in the play's original production at Hampstead, 
because it was a club and less stringent regulations 
apply. But the Mayfair is a public theatre and the 
fire authorities insisted that all the cuttings should 
be fireproof. 

This involved dipping them in a proofing solution 
at the last nunute and it was touch and go whether 
they would be dry in tune. The director told me the 
process was expensive, costing twice as much as the 
entire .stage set. Moreover, some of the cuttings were 
not quite dry. and instead of flying about the stage 
with proper abandon, they .stuck together and hit the 
floor with a thud. 

After every performance they hair to be sepaiated 
and iioned flat to look fresh for next time. If the 
play runs for months they will wear out, and a fresh 
set will have to be fireproofed, 

THE TIMES 
Cologne 

Dead or Ai ivr : The question that was put by the 
“Deutsche Welle", the German long-range broad¬ 
casting station for foreign listeners, was: "What 
German personalities would you want to meet if 
you had a chance to visit Get many today?" Among 
the favourites were ■ Franz Beckenbauer, the football 
star: Chancellor Hellmiit Schmidt; ex-Chancellor 
Willy Brandt But there were a considerable number 
of choices for ■ Karl Marx, Johann Strauss, and Dr 
Konrad Adenauer. 

DIE WELT 

Wntnunster 

GAME OF THE NAME: The epithets our 
masters are flinging at one another nowadays are 
growing more robust. After Mr Michael Foot’s 
description of Mr Reg Prentice as an “economic 
illiterate”, we have Mr Denis Healey calling Ids 
“IVibune” comrades, in effect, “irresponsible 
lunatics.” 

Let me provide a few more that Ministers can 
keep in their pockets, ready burnished for instant 
use. Inane buffoon, fatuous poltroon, obtuse moon¬ 
calf, blockish blunderer, doltish burbler, cretinous 
driveller, muibh moron, addle-pated chucklehead 
and maundering bumpkin. 

Did I hear someone call Westminster the un¬ 
married mother of parliaments? 
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EDUCATION & THE TAMING 
OF POWER 
Sidney Hook 

John Dewey, the distinguished U S. phiiosopher and 
so called "father of progressive education," wrote of Sidney 
Kook's writings on education that "one who wants a sane 
appraisal of piesent problems, controversies, movements, 
philosophies, in the field of education will find that need 
met m Sidney Hook " 

This eighteen*essey compendium confirms this judgment 
"An outstanding contribution to the literature, and a joy 
to read ."—Library Journal. 

£3 so 


DAUGHTER OF A REVOLUTIONARY 
Michael Confine 

"The letters from and to Natalie Herzen, Bakunin, Nechayev and the others, together with extracts 
from Tata's diary and that of Nathalie Ogarev, read almost like a nouveau roman as we see the 
same episode from different viewpoints, and piece together our own view of what happened and 
of the characters of the participants, many of whom seem to belong as much to our own world of 
today as that of a century ago " 

James Joll, The Observer 


"To read these documents is to be haunted by the possibility of 'another Russia', of a humane 
Russian society to which the exiles could have come home The vision of such an alternative 
gives this to book much of its intense pathos." 

George Steiner, The Sunday Times 


£4 50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF KARL POPPER 
Edited by Paul A. Schiipp 


"There is no philosopher writing in English who can match Karl Popper in range or in the quality 
of his work ... Politics, science, art .. in fact few broad areas of human thought remain 
unillumined by Popper's work, while in technical controversies now going on simultaneously in 
sociology, probability theory, the interpretation of the pre-Socratic philosophers of Ancient Greece, 
and quantum physics, he is an important figure." 

Bryan Magee, The Sunday Times 
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Without Blood 


T owards dawn Henry woke, but did 
not open his eyes. He saw a luminous 
white mass fold in upon itself, the residue of 
a dream he could not recall. Superimposed 
black shapes with arms and legs drifted 
upwards and away like crows against a blank 
sky. When he opened his eyes the room was 
sunk in deep blue light. He was staring into 
the eyes of his daughter. She stood close to 
the bed, her head level with his. Pigeons 
grunted and stirred on the window ledge. 
Father and daughter, they stared and neither 
spoke. Footsteps receued on tlie street out¬ 
side. Henry’s eyes narrowed. Marie’s grew 
larger, she moved her lips faintly, her tiny 
body shiveied under the white nightgown. 
She watched her father drift into sleep. 
Presently she said, "Fve got a vagina.” 
Henry moved his legs and woke again. "Yes,” 
he said. “So I’m a girl, aren’t I?” Henry sup¬ 
ported himself on his elbow. “Go back to 
bed now. Mane. You’re cold.” She moved 
away from the bed, out of his reach, and stood 
facing the window, facing the grey light. 
“Are pigeons boys or girls?” Henry lay on his 
back and said, "Boys and girls.” Mane 
moved closer to the sound of tlie pigeons and 
listened, “Do girl pigeons have a vagina?” 
“Yes.” “Where do they?” “Where do you 
think?” She considered, she listened. She 
looked back at him over her shoulder. “Under 
their feathers?” “Yes.” She laughed delight¬ 
edly. The grey light was brightening. “Into 
bed now,” Henry said with faked urgency. 
She walked towards him. “In your bed 
Heruy,” she demanded. He moved over for 
her and pulled back the covers. She climbed 
in and he watched her fall asleep. 

An hour later Henry slipped from the bed 
without waking the child. He stood beneath 
the dribbling shower and afterwards paused 


for a moment in front of a large mirror and 
regarded his naked dripping body. Lit from 
one side only by the watery light of first day 
he appeared to himself sculpted, monumental, 
capable of superhuman feats. He dressed 
hurriedly. When he was pouring coffee in the 
kitchen he heard loud voices and footsteps on 
the stairs outside his flat. Automatically he 
glanced out the window. A light rain was 
falling The light was dropping. Henry went 
to the bedroom to watch out the window. 
Behind him Marie still slept. The sky was 
thick and angry. As far as he could see in 
either direction the street was filling with 
people. They were unrolling canvas tarpau¬ 
lins, working in twos, in families. It grew 
darker. They stretched the canvas across the 
road and secured the ends to drainpipes and 
railings. They rolled barrels into the centre of 
the street to collect water from the tarpaulins. 
For all this activity Iheic was silence, jealous, 
conipeUtive silence. As usual fights were 
breaking out. Space was limited. Beneath 
Henry’s window two figures wrestled. It was 
hard to make them out at first. Now he saw 
that one was a heavily built woman, the 
other a man of slight build in his early 
twenties. Their arms were locked about each 
other’s neck. They edged sideways like a 
monstrous crab. The rain fell in a continuous 
sheet. The wrestlers were ignored. Their 
tarpaulins lay in piles at their feet. The 
disputed space was taken by others. Now they 
fought for pride alone and a few children 
gathered round to watch. They rolled to the 
ground. The woman was suddenly on top, 
pinning the man to the ground with her knee 
pressed against his throat. His legs kicked 
uselessly. A small dog, its pink member erect 
and vivid in the gloom, threw itself into the 
struggle. It clasps the man's head between 
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its front paws. Its haunches quivered like 
plucked strings. Its pink tongue Hashed from 
the root. The children laughed and pulled it 
away. 

Marie was there before him when he 
turned away from the window. “What are 
you doing, Henry?” “Watching tlic rain,” he 
said, and gathered her up m his anus and 
earned her to the bathroom. 


I T TOOK AN HOUR to wulk to Work. 

They stopped once, halfway across Chel¬ 
sea bridge. Mane climbed from her push¬ 
chair and Heniy held her up so she could 
look down at the river. It was a daily ritual. 
She ga7.cd in silence and struggled a little 
when she’d had enough. Thousands walked 
in the same direction each morning. Henry 
rarely recognised a friend. If he did they 
walked together in silence. 

The Ministry rose from a vast plain of 
pavement. The pushchair bumped over green 
wedges of weed The stones were cracking and 
subsiding. Human refuse littered the plain. 
Vegetables, rotten and trodden down, card¬ 
board boxes flattened into beds, the remains 
of Jires and the carcasses of roasted dogs 
and cats, rusted tin, vomit, W'orn tyies, 
animal excrement. An old dream of horizontal 
lines converging on the thrusting steel and 
glass perpendicular was now beyond recall. 
The air above the fountain was grey with 
flies. Men and boys came there daily to squat 
on the wide concrete rim and defecate. The 
women went elsewhere. In the distance, along 
one edge of the plain, several hundred men 
and women still slept. They were wrapped 
in striped, brightly coloured blankets which 
in day time marked out shop space. From 
that group came the sound of a child crying, 
carried on the wind. No one stirred. “Why is 
that baby crying?” Marie shouted suddenly, 
and her own voice was lost in that big, 
miserable place. They hurried on. They were 
late. They were tiny, the only moving 
figures on the great expanse. 

To save time Henry ran down the stairs to 
the basement with Marie in his arms. Even 
before he was through the swing doors some¬ 
one was saying to him, “We like them to be 
on time.” He turned and set Marie down. 
The playgroup leader rested her hand on 
Marie’s head. She was over six feet tall and 


emaciated. Her eyes were sunk deep and 
broken blood vessels danced on her cheeks. 
When she spoke again she stretched her lips 
tightly round her teeth and rose on her toes. 
“And if you don’t mind ... the subscriptions. 
Would you care to settle now?” Henry was 
three months behind. He promised to bring 
money the next day. She shrugged and took 
Marie’s hand. Henry watched them pa.ss 
through a door. He caught a glimifse of two 
black children in a violent embrace. The noise 
was shrill and deafening, and cut otf dead 
when the door closed behind them. 


W HL'N, THIRTY MiNUTTS later, Hciiry 
began to type the second letter of the 
morning, he could no longer remember the 
contents of the first. He worked from the 
long-hand scrawl of some higher oflicial. 
When he came to the end of the fifteenth 
letter, shortly before lunch, he could not 
remember its beginning. And he did not care 
to move his eyes up the page to sec He 
earned the letters into a smaller oflite and 
gave them to someone He did not see who it 
was who took them. Henry returned to his 
desk. He had minutes now to waste before 
lunch. All the typists were smoking as ihey 
worked. The air was thick . . . sharp with 
smoke, not of this day alone but of ten 
thousand previous days and ten thou.sand 
days to come. There was no way forward. 
It was a trap. Henry lit a cigarette and thought 
of his daughter. He descended the sixteen 
floors to the basement and joined a long 
queue of parents, mostly mothers, who came 
in their lunch hour to see their children. It 
was a miu-muring queue of supplicants. They 
came out of need, not duty. They spoke to 
each other in soft voices of their children and 
their children’s gifts. The line shuflied 
towards the swing doors. Each child had to 
be signed for. The play-group leader stood by 
the doors. By her presence alone she con¬ 
veyed a need for silence and order. The 
parents complied, and signed. Marie was 
waiting for him just beyond the doors, and 
when she saw him she raised two clenched 
fists above her head and made an innocent 
little dance. Henry signed and took her hand. 

The sky had cleared. A sickly warmth rose 
from the flagstones. The vast plain teemed 
now like a colony of ants. Above it hung a 
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pale sickle moon, clear against the blue sky. 
Marie climbed in the pushchair and Henry 
wheeled her through the crowds. AH those 
with something to sell crammed on to the 
plain. They spread their goods on coloured 
blankets and shouted their merits into the 
fetid air. An old woman was selling half-used 
cakes of soap. They were arranged across a 
bright yellow rug like precious stones. Mane 
chose a green piece the si/e and shape of a 
chicken’s egg. Henry baigained with the 
woman and brought her down to half her 
first price. As they exchanged money for soap 
she made a show of scowls and Mane recoiled 
from her in surprise. The old woman smiled. 
She reached into her bag and brought out a 
small present. But Marie climbed back into 
her pushchair and would not take it. “Go 
away,” Mane shouted at the old woman, 
“Go away.” They walked on Henry headed 
for a far corner of the plain where there was 
space to sit and cat lunch. He made a wide 
detour round the fountain, on the rim of 
which men perched like fealheiless birds. 

They sat on a parapet which ran along one 
siilc of the plain and ate bioad and cheese. 
Below them stretched the deserted buildings 
of Whitehall. Henry asked Mane questions 
about the play-group. There were rumours of 
indoctrination. His questions were casual and 
impressing. “What did you play with today?” 
She told him excitedly of a game with water 
and a boy who had cued, a boy who always 
cried He look fiom his pocket a small treat, 
cold, bright yellow, myslcriously curved. 
He laid it in her hands “What is it, Henry?” 
“It’s a banana You can eat it ” He showed 
her how to peel the skin away, and told her 
how they grew m bunches in a far-off country, 
l-ater he asked, “Did the lady read you a 
story. Mane?” She turned and stared over 
the parapet. “Yes,” she said after a while. 
“What was it about?" She giggled. “It was 
about bananas . . . bananas . . . bananas ” 
They began the half-mile walk back to the 
Ministry and Mane chanted her new word 
quietly to herself. 


F ar AHtAD the crowd was collecting round 
a point of interest. Some people ran past 
them to join it The people were forming a 
circle about a low compulsive beat, about a 
man with a drum. By tlie time Henry and Mane 


arrived the circle was ten deep. The cries of 
the man were muffled. Henry lifted Marie on 
to his shoulders and pushed deeper into the 
crowd. By his clothes the people recognised 
him as a Ministry worker and indifferently 
stood aside. Now it was possible to see. In 
the centre of the ring was a squat, black oil 
drum. Animal skin was stretched over one 
end and the man beside it, a man the size of 
a great lumbering bear, banged it with his 
bare list Sacking doused in red paint wound 
round his body like a toga. His hair was red 
and coarse and reached almost to his waist. 
The hair on his bare arms was thick and 
matted like animal fur. Even his eyes were red. 
He was not shouting words. With each pulse 
of the drum he gave out a deep loud growl. 
He was watching something closely in the 
crowd. Henry followed his eyehne and saw a 
large rusty tin passing from hand to hand. 
He heard the clink of coins. Then he saw in 
the crowd a dull flash of reflected sunlight. 
It was a long sword, slightly curved with an 
ornamental handle. The crowd reached out 
to hold it, touch it, assure themselves of its 
substantiality. It moved in counter-motion 
to the biscuit-tin. Mane tugged at Henry’s 
car and demanded explanations. He pushed 
deeper towards the circle till they were 
second from the front. The tin came close. 
Henry felt the man’s fierce red eyes on him 
and threw in three small coins. The man beat 
the drum and roared. The tin passed on. 
Mane shivered on Henry’s shoulders and he 
stroked her bare knees for comfort. Suddenly 
the man broke into word.s, a crude chant on 
two notes. His words were ponderous and 
slurred. Henry made them out, and at the 
same time saw the girl for the first time. 
“Without blood . . . without blood . . . 
without blood. ...” She was standing far to 
one side, a girl of about sixteen, naked from 
the waist up and barefoot She stood perfectly 
still, hands at her side, feet together, staring 
at the ground a few feet in front of her. Her 
hair too, was red, but fine and cropped short. 
Round her waist she wore a piece of sacking. It 
was possible to believe she was without blood. 


N ow THE DRUM took on a steady 
arterial pulse. The sword was with the 
man. He held it high above his head and 
glowered at the crowd. Someone from the 
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crowd brought him the biscuit tin. He peered 
inside and shook his great head. The tin was 
returned to the crowd. The drum beat ac¬ 
celerated. “Without blood”, the man shouted. 
“Through her belly, out her back, without 
blood." The tin appeared in his hands again, 
and again he refused it. The crowd was 
desperate. Those at the back pushed forward 
to throw m money. Those who had given 
shouted at those who had not. Quarrels 
broke out. The tin was filling. When it 
returned the third time it was accepted. The 
crowd sighed with relief. The drum beat 
ceased. By a movement of his head the man 
ordered the girl, surely his daughter, into the 
centre of the circle. She stood with the oil 
drum between her and her father. Henry saw 
her legs shaking. The crowd was silent, 
anxious to miss nothing The cries of vendors 
reached them across the plain as though 
from another world. Mane shouted out 
suddenly, her voice thin with fear, “What’s 
she going to do?" Henry shushed her, the 
man was putting the sword into his daughter’s 
hands. He did not take his eyes off her and 
she seemed powerless to look anywhere but 
into his face. He hissed something in her ear 
and she raised the point of the sword to her 
belly. Her father bent down and emptied the 
biscuit tin into a leather bag which he slung 
across his shoulder. The sword shook m the 
girl’s hands. The crowd stirred impatiently. 
Henry felt sudden warmth spread across his 
neck and down his back. Mane had urinated. 
He lifted her to the ground and at that 
moment, urged on by her father, the girl 
pushed the tip of the sword half an inch into 
her belly. Marie screamed with rage. She 
beat her fists against Henry’s legs “Lift me 
up,” she sobbed. A small coin of crimson, 
brilliant in the sunlight, spread outwards 
round the shaft of the sword. Someone in the 
crowd .sneered, “Without blood.” The father 
secured the leather bag beneath his toga. He 
made towards the sword as if to plunge it 
through his daughter. She collapsed at his 
feet and the sword clattered on to the pave¬ 
ment. The gigantic man picked it up and 
shook it at the angry crowd. “Pigs,” he 
shouted. “Greedy pigs.” The crowd was 
enraged and shouted back. “Cheat . . . 
murderer . . . he’s got our money. . . ." 


But they were afraid, for when he pulled 
his daughter to her feet and dragged her 
off they scattered to make a path for him. 
He swung the sword about his head. “Pigs,” 
he kept on shouting, “Get back, you pigs." 
A stone was thrown hard and caught him 
high on the shoulder. He spun round, 
dropped his daughter and went for the 
crowd like a madman, sweeping the sword in 
huge vicious arcs. Henry picked up Mane and 
ran with the rest of them. When he turned 
back to look the man was far away, urging 
his daughter along. The crowd had left him 
alone with his money. Henry and Marie 
walked back and found the pushchair on its 
side. One of the handles was bent. 


T hat hvening, on the long walk home, 
Marie sat quietly and asked no questions. 
Henry felt anxious for her, but he was loo 
tiled to be of use. After the first mile she was 
asleep. He crossed the river by Vauxhall 
bridge and stopped halfway across, this time 
for himself. The Thames was lower than he 
hud ever seen it. Some said that one day the 
river would dry up and giant bridges would 
usele.ssly span fresh meadows. He remained 
on the bridge ten minutes smoking a cigarette. 
It was difficult to know what to believe Many 
said that tap water was slow poison. At home 
he lit all the candles in the house to dispel 
Mane’s fears. She followed him about closely. 
He cooked a fish on the paraffin stove and 
they ate in the bedroom He talked to Mane 
about the sea which she had never seen. 
Later he read her a story and she fell asleep on 
his lap. She woke as he was carrying her to 
her bed. She said, “What did that lady do 
with her sword?” Henry said, “She danced. 
She danced with it in her hands.” Mane’s 
clear blue eyes looked deeply into his own. 
He sensed her disbelief and regretted his lie. 

He worked late into the night Towards two 
o’clock he went to the window in his bedroom 
and opened it. The moon had sunk and clouds 
had moved in and covered the stars. He 
heard a pack of dogs down by the river. 
To the north he could see the fires burning on 
the Ministry plain. He wondered if things 
would change much in his lifetime. Behind 
him Marie called out in her sleep and laughed. 
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A Report from France 


O N SFVERAL OCCASIONS in rcccnt years I 
have been present at mceimgs of doctors, 
sociologists, ps>chologisls oi rnilitctnt Chiistians 
imbued with the doctrines of humanism, where 
the subject of debate was the present state of the 
Family or married couple, of the Wife, or the 
Child. I noticed at the time that these searchers 
alter truth, whatevei their background discipline, 
invariably posed the problem in similar terms, 
as if dealing with something self-evident All were 
convinced that, although man had initiated his 
political and social liberation in the Wth century, 
even in mtd-20th centuiy his private life still 
remained subject to age-old taboos and con¬ 
straints The family in particular, it was said, has 
ictaincd even to the present day its patriarchal, 
authoritaiian, divisive character, condemning 
wife and children to perpetual tutelage. 

Fverylhing was apparently going on as if noth¬ 
ing had changed since ancient days or the Middle 
Ages, as if people had had to wait for the mid- 
20th century before industrial societies began to 
loosen this age-old servitude and liberate the 
wife, the child and the married couple in a suc¬ 
cession of Falls of the Bastille. Until the 1960s 
the history of the Family had remained immobile 
and obscurantist and then, hey presto, the great 
revolution emancipating piivate life and precipi¬ 
tating It into modernity! 

A concept such as this produced strange 
arguments—strange at least from the historian's 
point of view. Doctors and social workers pic¬ 
tured the woman of today, the Woman of our 
Industrial Societies, as living in terror of a preg¬ 
nancy which traditional marital practice rendered 
inevitable. She was therefore supposed to be 
acting, in the middle of the 20th century, as if she 
knew nothing about contraception until the day 
when her anguish drove her to cross the threshold 
of a family planning clinic. What did her 19th- 
century ancestors do about it? 


In fact I think that these searchers after truth, 
who wore cduc,ileJ people, knew perfectly well 
that demographic Mdlthusunism has existed for 
a lull centuiy. They were unable, however, to fit 
this historical fact into their “synchronist” 
concept of society; they conseiiuently rejected it 
as a foreign body and refused to admit that it 
possessed any general validity as an explanation. 

This example shows how essential and urgent 
It IS in the pre.sent stage of general—and in 
particular Christian—sociological thinking for 
the historian to iiitei vcrie—as essential and urgent 
as the intervention of a doctor in a case of 
serious illness. By historian I mean a man who 
invariably thinks in comparatively long periods 
and, when dealing with attitudes of mind, in very 
long periods. 

History enables us to pul in their correct place 
and in their correct order facts which contempor¬ 
ary observers, who live with them, tend to believe 
are unique or extraordinary. By linking these to 
other facts in the story of development thus 
reconstituted, the historian can dedramatise them 
and make their import clearer. That is what 1 
propose to attempt to do in the case of the 
Family. 

The Family which present-day reformers of 
traditional morals have taken as their target 
is not the age-old family; it is not even that of the 
Middle Ages or the ancien regime. This must be 
clearly understood. The history of the family is 
overlaid with erroneous ideas dating back to the 
pattern built up in the late 18th and early 19th 
centuries by philosophical luminaries and tradi¬ 
tionalist sociologists from the Vicomte de Bonald 
to Pierre Le Play. This is not the place to correct 
them. It is enough to recall that the patriarchal 
family has never existed, at least not In our 
societies. The old family invariably consisted 
solely of parents and children, extended in rare 
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cases and in rich houses lo certain unmarried 
relatives. The theory freiiucntly advanced of 
evolution from the extended family to the 
restricted or “nuclear’ family has no factual 
basis. ^ 

The difference between the old-style family and 
that of the 19lh-20th cciUuiics stems not from 
size but from function It is this notion of function 
which I wish to pursue, lor this will enable us to 
situate the family in societ> as a whole. 

T o PAM- A t‘oN(Rr.n: txampi.f: Gerard 
Houchaid, a Canadian historian and sociol¬ 
ogist, recently devoted a doctoral thesis to the study 
of an 18th-century village in the Solognc; its name 
was Sennely and it had 600 inhabitants - The 
author has endeavoured to elucidate what lay at the 
root of collective existence in those days, what 
the basis was of village social litc Today we 
would imagine that the social integral ion of the 
individual was achieved through the family, that 
one of the principal functions of tlie family was 
to ensure this socialisation Hut the author soon 
realised that in his village “such was not the case’’ 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. He states that the 
family was restricted and short-lived since it was 
quickly broken up, not of cour.se by divorce, but 
by the death of one of the partncis. “Couples 
were parted prematurely; numerous hasty re¬ 
marriages w'cre made at any age and between all 
ages, . . .” He cites the example of Jean Richard 
who, at the age ol 74, maiiicd his third wife 
Franijoisc Cartou (aged 24), his picvious wife 
having died four months earlier at the age of 18. 
He adds this perceptive comment. “These aic 
facts which give food for thought on the natuic 
of the feelings between partners at least in the 
case of re-manlage.” The parish priest noted: 
“They all marry for material reasons rather than 
from inclination.” This may not be true in every 

‘ A good description of this “evolution theory” 
recently appeared in the introduction to the book 
L’Envoi de la France Portrait de la France dans les 
anndet 80 (Hachette, 1973). Passing rapidly from our 
“350 sauces” and “350 cheeses” to the evolution of 
family structure in Noith-vvcst Europe, Herman Kahn 
writes fp II)- “Taking the place ol the traditional 
extended family with all its complications and its 
numcious demands, the nuclear family gives freedom 
and independence to its members. It has removed the 
obstacle to thrift and the fear that, it you made 
economics, the other members of the iamily would 
demand their share and your money be thereby 
dispersed. It has eliminated the patriarchal tyranny 
of the head of the family who was able to impose a 
veto on any action by his younger sons. 

• Gerard Bouchard. Un village immobile (Plon, 1972). 


case but it seems generally to have applied to 
those who had possessions. We know, on the 
other hand, that the poorest members maintained 
that they had married solely from “inclination” 
when it came to claiming rights of kinship. They 
still had to have a house with a little land and 
“the family” was primarily a material arrange¬ 
ment. A widow, for instance, was frequently 
impelled to marry her late husband’s friend. 

The function of me family, therefore, 
was to preserve and hand on a material heritage 
and to tacilitatc the pursuit of .i profes.sion. 
Gerard Bouchaid aflirms that, under these condi¬ 
tions, It w’a,s incapable of ensuring the socialisa¬ 
tion of the individuals who belonged to it. “To 
what extent”, he asks “was this family grouping 
suitable for fullilling the various functions 
habitually attributed to the .so-called paliiarchal 
traditional famil>7” 

“Eiom the economic point of view, its role was 
rcstiietcd Not being vciy nutiicious (due lo 
moitality) it did not succeed in pioducing the lesci- 
voir ol labour icquircd tor agricultural work 
Nor did It ptovide the homestead, the welcoming 
rejiige where children and adults formed deep and 
abiding friendships In the first place the house was 
too small In addition such sons as had not fallen 
victim lo intant mortality did not stay at home but 
went caily into service or were apprenticed lo a 
larmci or crattsmun Then the lamily was prema¬ 
turely broken up by the death of one of the partners 
followed almost at once by the inairiage of the 
eldest son it already an adult and most probably by 
that of the next in line In all probability conscious¬ 
ness of ‘cht^ soi\ of ‘home’, barely existed ” 

The author's conclusion is valid not only for this 
little village in Solognc: “It seems altogether 
improbable that such a group, itself so loosely 
integrated, could serve as u basis for social 
integration ” 

During the Middle Ages and the ancien regime, 
sociability was ensured, not by the family but by 
a clo.se-knit community consisting of neighbours, 
friends, and relatives, and established through 
the frequency of contacts and the sense ol mem¬ 
bership of the same circle of relationships. Here 
lies the essential factor which, for want of a 
better word, we may call the Milieu. Tt was a 
social grouping in which the sense of family 
became diluted and from which the family haidly 
difTcrcnliated itself. Moreover, it bore rule over 
the families in the sense that it controlled the 
equilibrium of marriages and that between the 
sexes. It imposed limits by means of collective 
demonstrations such as the charivari and by the 
pressure of public opinion. It was in this Milieu 
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rafher than in the smaller family circle that a 
child lived until the not far distant day when he 
was exported into a family other than his own 
as an apprentice. 

The anden refime family, therefore, had no 
socialising function; nor did it have an educative 
one. The child did not remain long in his family 
apart from the eldest son who was destined to 
succeed his father at an early age. Until the 16th 
or 17th centuries in the case of the upper classes 
and into the 19th century in the case of the lower 
the child did not go to school Me was neither in 
his parents’ house nor among childicn of his 
own age. As soon as might be he was attached 
to an adult and mixed with other adults—on the 
farm, in the workshop, at the court of some Lord, 
in the Bishop’s palace, in the house of the local 
canon, out hunting, at war, in a tavern or a 
house of ill repute. He learnt to live by being 
broui'ht into contact with the crudest realities of 
life including some which we think best con¬ 
cealed Ircim him today. 

Hi-RV wr iiAvh roMF a long way indeed from the 
generally accepted concept ol the old-stvie 
Jannilc. 1 fear that the legally-minded will 
accuse me of indulging in paradox. They will be 
sui prised that I have said nothing about the 
well-known esohition of the law which conccn- 
tiatcd power in the hands of the husband and 
father and by contrast reduced the wile and 
mother to a suboidinate status to which she was 
not condemned in the Middle Ages But these 
legal provisions dealt with the family as an 
instrument loi the a>nveyancc of possessions, 
lor the preservation of honou" and of the mon¬ 
archical image. The clfect of these laws was dif¬ 
ferent when aiiplied to day-to-day practice 
within the family and the functions of socialisa¬ 
tion and emotional relationships. 


T his anoif-N ri'oime family, characterised 
by lack of cohesion, if I may use the phrase, 
was destined to change, starting in the 17th 
century in the upper classes and in the 19th 
century in the lower. This new-model family 
may be regarded as established from the 18th 
century onwards It is the family of the present 
day, at least it is that which we attack or defend, 
that which gives rise to the question “whether it 
will survive" the present upheaval in morals. 

It IS characterised by two essential features; 
it has taken the place of the old social circle, and 


it takes care of the education and advancement 
of its children. 

I have just emphasised the importance in 
anden rigitne society of the Milieu. The biggest 
phenomenon of 19th- and 20th-century social 
history is the disappearance of this Milieu, in 
other words of the tight network of relationships 
of which It was formed. It disappeared only 
gradually. The process was more rapid among 
the bourgeois classes and in the big cities. It was 
slower among the lower classes and in certain 
areas (particularly south-eastern France which 
became a veritable stionghold of the old 
sociability as has been well demonstrated by its 
historians, Messrs Agulhon and Vovclle). 

People have ceased to live on the street or in 
public places, to meet in the great salons of 
dignitaries where soirees were held. People now 
stay at home, and “home” is defended against 
prsing eyes like a lortress. The great 17th- 
century house consisted of a senes of inter¬ 
connecting rooms without set purpose; and in 
them residents, visitors, fi lends or clients moved 
around as if in a public place. Piivacy was 
guaiantc^ed only in bed when the curtains of the 
four-poster weie diawn turning it into a petite 
lahme hrom the 18th century onwards rooms 
became separate and opened on to a passage. 
They also became specialised--drawing room, 
dining room, bedrooms. They were closed to 
strangeis who could not entei with the same 
freedom 1 mally, apart from the exceptions such 
as lawyeis, doctors and certain craftsmen, the 
houses 111 which people lived were no longer used 
for professional activities, as had been the 
general rule before Thi.s is a fact ol some signi¬ 
ficance when people no longer live and woik in 
the same place this constitutes a major change 
in wav of life. The change initiated a polarisation 
of life in two directions; on the one hand, the 
house where a man slept, ate and met his wife 
and cliiidieit; on the other hand, the place where 
he woi ked - ollicc, workshop, or factory. 

During the 19th and 20lh centuries day-to-day 
life became concentrated round these two poles, 
the house and the work-place. Lach had its own 
purpose. Its own attraction and its own social 
life But between them there was nothing, where 
once had been the thickly populated collective 
Milieu there was a vacuum. Little by little the 
Milieu vanished; it shrank like a shagreen, 
though perpetuated in some ways in a new guise 
by the cafe (and in particular by le petit caf<i du 
quartier, the Marseilles version of which has been 
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so well analysed by M. Agulhon). Today, how¬ 
ever, at least in the big cities and elsewhere as 
well, there is nothing. From 1950 onwards the 
progress of urbanisation and the development 
of the motor-car and television have accelerated 
a movement already begun Boulul-dodo, dodo- 
boulot. From woik to bed and back again! 
The basic significance of this Is not merely 
that a man bus no time to draw breath 
between his work and his bed but that between 
his work-place and his resting-place there is no 
other human Milieu. Lack of this has recently 
been held to be regrettable, to constitute a defect 
in our civilisation. Throughout the 19th century, 
however, it was held up by the moralists as a sign 
of progress—anything which might deter the 
husband from returning home after his work or 
entice the wife to leave her house was suspect. 
Sometimes, particularly among the lower classes, 
the husband cheated. Incicasingly, however, he 
himself chose the straight and narrow path and 
organised his life around his work and his family. 

Under thi-si ni w' tondi i ions (and 1 re-emphasise 
their novelty) the family assumed a role unknown 
to It hitherto, that of refuge. Family solidarity 
had indeed existed before; but it had been 
manifested only in serious situations, when ore 
of the members was threatened. Now the family 
meant something more—a peimancnt day-to-day 
refuge from an unfriendly outside world. Piide 
of place was henceforth taken by the sentiments 
linking the inmates of this refuge to the increasing 
exclusion of all other feelings. When this stage of 
evolution was complete the family had a mono¬ 
poly of the emotions or “aflectivity ” 

This affectivity was also governed by the 
family’s new tole in education The disappearance 
of the Milieu and the social circle acted upon the 
family from the outside Its educative function 
changed it from the inside As early as the 16th 
centuiy, though the phenomenon did not really 

* Ld. Note Philippe Aries has given an excellent 
de.scription of this development in his book L'enfant 
et la vie fumiliale sous I'ancwn regime (Plon, Pans, 
1960 and 1974; Centuries of Childhood, Jonathan Cape, 
1972) See also his chapter “Probicmes de I’Edu- 
calion” in the composite work La France et les 
Irancais (Galliniaid, Coll. La PIciadc 1972), pp. 
871 -960) 

* See, in particular U Rergues, P Aries, F Helm, 
L Henry, M Riquct, A Sauvy, J Suttei La Preven¬ 
tion des naissaiices dans la famille (Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1960) .See also the (frequently 
spicy) articles on this subject by E Le Roy Ladune in 
Le Terntoue de I'historien (Biblioth^ue des Histoires, 
Callimard 1973). 


make itself felt until the 17th, people revolted 
against launching their children into adult society 
at an early age. It became customary to place 
them in a sort of quarantine before they started 
life, in the cloistered world of the school. Educa¬ 
tion in school took the place of apprenticeship. 
The school, however, was not merely a method 
of handing on knowledge or a culture; it was 
primal ily a place where the children were 
segregated, where they were divorced from adult 
society, whereas previously apprenticeship had 
injected them into it. This process may seem 
antithetical to the concept of family but in fact it 
lies at the root of the great change which has 
given birth to the modern family. Through the 
school the child has been discovcied by his owu 
family and has become the centre of it.'* 

Today, with a prolonc.id period of universal 
schooling, the school may remove a child liom 
the family. This was not the case, however, Irom 
the 17lh century to the early 20th In those days, 
in fact, communication between the child (now 
isolated at school) and the adult world took 
place solely through the family. Though school 
may have lemovcd the child physically, for an 
iiicieasmgly prolonged period it kept him eco¬ 
nomically and morally dependent upon his family. 
Parents considered themselves responsible for 
the child's health and training; they became 
increasingly preoccupied with his future and his 
advancement. So the modern family became 
organised around the child, and it put up around 
him a protective barrier which isolated him as 
effectively as did the walls of his school. 

The importance within the family assumed by 
the child and his education led, not only to a new 
family relationship but also to a change in size of 
family. The old-style family was more or less 
numerous depending upon the age at which the 
parents mariicd and the length of their lives; 
but It did not aim at a systematic reduction in the 
number of children. Though the question is a 
controversial one, it will be accepted that the 
family either did not know about or at least did 
not practice even the most elementary form of 
contraception.* By contrast the modern family 
has always been kept deliberately small. The new 
role of the child within the family has almost 
automatically entailed a reduction of the birth-rate 
—the number of children will be limited by the 
ambitions which one entertains for them and the 
resources which one has available. 
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Finally, in this Malthusian family, concen¬ 
trated around the child, the centre of gravity has 
shifted. It has moved from the father, who was 
the centre of the old-style family, to the mother. 
Despite the provisions of the Jegal code which 
reserves juridical authority to the husband, the 
mother has become the real master in a house 
from which the father, the legal repository of 
power, is frequently absent. As 1 have written 
elsewhere: “The family accordingly paired off in 
a way hitherto unknown, the new link being that 
between mother and child, the child or childicn 
she had longed for, never many, sometimes only 
one Meanwhile the father image grew continu¬ 
ously fainter and exerted its influence only at a 
later, and increasingly late, stage."^ 


S o WF HAVE NOW ARRivFo at thc mental 
outlook which we know so well but it is 
important to obseive how recent it is! The 
general features which 1 have just outlined were 
alieady established in the first half of thc 19th 
century—but primaiily among thc bouigeois and 
middle classes both in town and country. The 
old-style French family .uch 1 have described 
at the beginning of this article, however, persisted 
for a long time among the lower cla^■'es. They 
were the true conservatives in so far as customs 
previously common to society as a whole weie 
concerned, customs later abandoned by the rich 
and educated classes in their progress towards 
model nily. These conservative habits faded away 
and finally vanished under the impact of the 
progress of schooling. 

The modern, Malthusian, closely-knit family 
conccntiatcd around the child is linked to thc 
school system, to the extension of that system (all 
children now go to school) and to the length of 
the schooling period (children stay at school 
longer and longer). In so far as thc extension 
of the schooling period has been restricted in 
practice to the upper and middle classes it has 
consolidated family feeling and established the 
new concept of the French family. It may be 
said that, despite divorce, at no time in France's 
history has the family been so strong in so far as 
its private life and everyday customs were con¬ 
cerned as in the 19th and early 20th centuries. 

Things started to go wrong, however, when all 
this began to apply not only to the young of the 

* Philippe Axi&s, Histoire des Populaiions Frangaises 
(Seuil, Pans, 1971). 


bourgeois classes but to the vast m^tjority of an 
entire a^-group which was kept at school and 
therefore in a state of dependence upon the 
family and in iiarticular the mother. This has 
been a case of mass evolution arid in the European 
industrial societies it ha.s taken place with 
sudden violence over a peiiod of less than thirty 
years, since the last World War. 

This evolution has been both complicated and 
compounded by two other phenomena. In the 
til St place, for reasons still obscure (but con¬ 
nected no doubt with nutrition), the age of 
puberty has become lower. Today we have bos^s 
growing beards and with deep bass voices at an 
age far lower than (hat of the beardless youngsters 
who could sing treble and dress as women in the 
baroque theatre of Mo,rait and Marivaux. 

Secondly, lor a number of technical reasons, 
the school-leaving age has become higher; many 
arc still being educated at the age of twenty. The 
icsult IS that the young remain longer in the 
bosom of their families, both materially and 
morally dependent on their parents, whereas 
biologically they are more piccocious. Teen-age 
muiriages do not reduce the inevitable tensions, 
for these married teenagers arc not thereby 
automatically emancipated They still remain 
divorced from true adult society and they find it 
even more difficult to enter that society, no 
doubt because they are now initiated into it so 
late They are socialised when they are too old. 
They have lived enclosed within their families 
tor loo long; and thc liberalism or even abdica¬ 
tion of thc parents does not compensate for the 
absence of real responsibility. 

Here is perhaps the problem. I have attempted 
to suggest how, ever since the 18th century, 
la faniifle has become a refuge in an unfriendly 
and uncertain world in which the old strong 
social ties were continuously becoming looser. 
The question today, therefore, is: Is it a refuge 
or a ghetto, even a prison? What is the 
mam role of the family today and how is it 
regarded? Will thc young seek in marriage and a 
family a refuge from society including that of 
their parents, as has happened in previous 
generations? Or will thc family now seem to them 
a constricting, semi-prison-like institution from 
which they must break away? 

This is not a question which I can answer. 
Nevertheless, as a kind of conclusion, 1 would 
like to make two observations. 

In the first place, the revolt against this present- 
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day French family is directed against those 
features which differentiate it from its predecessor 
of the Middle Ages and the umivn n-nime. 
Paiticular targets arc the length of time that 
children remain at home, the consequent delay 
in their entry into life, and the excessive longevity 
of the couple due pi imarily to increased expecta¬ 
tion of life. 

The seconil point concerns the attitude to 
length of comiiiitmcnt The two types of family 
winch we have looked at both agreed that a 
family should not be dissolved before the death 
of one ol the partners and even that fin men’s 
memories and on the tombstone) it should be 
perpetuated after such a death Under the 
anciai tcffinii-, as we know, there could only Iw 
physical separation (the initial meaning ol the 
word "divurcf”) In the l‘)tli century, however, 
the indisscdubility of maiiiage remained as an 
ideal in ciicles characterised as lay, aiiti-cicrieal. 
or even anti-Chiistian Divorce and remairiage 
were allowed but only as ii remedy lor failure. 
The possibility of divorce did not change the 
standard pattern which remained that of Phile¬ 
mon and Baucis. Divorce, therelore, did not 
affect family feeling, never stronger than at the 
time at which divoice was pcimitied. 


T 51)AY thf pkobli m piescnts itself dilfcrcntiy It 
IS not that of the had stai tor initial eiioi which 
must be made good by divorce and preparation 
for a fresh start and presumably a bettei one The 
mam problem is that of the longevity of the 
couple. It IS evidently no longer possible to live 
together as long as Philemon and Baucis did, to 
remain happy in “togetherness" and to piovide 
mutual support In the old-style societies the 
desire for a honheur implied that people should 
live to a hundred and raise a bevy of children In 
the I9th centuiy this changed (tacitly) to live to 
a hundred and have a small handlul of children, 
but children who would be handsome, gifted, and 
cut out for brilliant careers and good marriages. 
Today the pattern has changed again. Evidently 
for a man and woman to live together for a 
hundred years, even with few children, is hell. 
Undoubtedly this reaction stems from the hard 
fact that moie and more couples do actually 
experience a prolonged communal existence In 
the old societies the couple seldom lasted longer 


than twenty years, the marriage being dissolved 
by that lime through the death of one of the 
partners. 

In the 19th century, however, people were 
already living longei. This was the European 
period which generated a hitherto unknown 
folklore based upon an expectation of life for 
the couple which might be exceptional but was 
becoming moie frequent and more conceivable— 
the folklore of silver weddings, golden weddings, 
etc., and so forth. It is also worth noting that, 
although family feeling was strong in the 19th 
and 20lh centuries, this was not only for the 
tcasoiis connected with the children which I have 
.ilicudy mentioned. It was also due to the fact 
that people had time to become deeply attached 
to each other; a litctime was not sullicicni. 
Recall the shoit duration ol marriages in the 
Sologne in the 18th century, and Bouchard’s 
comments on the difficulty of biising any really 
deep feeling on partnerships .so fiagile and 
ephemeral. Today, however, a lifetime, previously 
barely .‘>uHicienl, may be regarded as something 
ol an intolerable life-sentence. 

Arf vvf ABour to rlvkri. therefore, to a pattern 
by no means raic undet the tvnicn tc/rime - 
several families tor a single individual * The 
similarity between this ancient past and today, 
and tomorrow, is not a deceptive one. Not so 
long ago—only about a ccnluiy ago--we had 
actual and frequent experience of that which was 
the dream of the old days' Rhilcmon and Baucis, 
lo the extent that this hithcilo exceptional 
situ.ilion has become orilinary and less tolerable, 
we are today coming closer to the threshold of 
the unbearable The similarity between (he two 
situations, howevci, is undoubtedly superhciai: 
in the old days, as I have said, the couple did not 
live together for long since the marriage was 
broken up by death. Today the bicak-up of a 
marriage comes of the couple’s own free will; 
not sudden death but long life is to blame. 

Merc is the essential note on winch 1 wish to 
conclude because it governs our entiie present- 
day civilisation. On ne support pas ce qui dure: 
that which lasts is out of favour. People have a 
hoiror of things that last. Durability is of 
negative value. So, in such an ephemeral world, 
how long will it take lor even this antipatliy to 
time to pass away? 
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Dreyfus, Revisited 

Letter from Paris 


T he Dreyfus affair is a mystery But a 
greater mystery is why it should continue to 
attract the attention that it does This question is 
all the more relevant now that the affair has 
become the subject of two plays, the highly 
succcsstu] Dteyfui ... by Jcan-C’laude Ciruniberg, 
which won the French Critics prize for the 
best play of 1974 and which has been equally 
successful outside Fiance; and the less fortunate 
(iuinil Mtitu’i'nvicj by A. F. Ellis, at the 
National rhe.itie in London (reviewed by John 
Wcightman in LNt'ouNiF.R, Maich). It has, still 
moic ictently, become the subiect of a film, 
Dicrlin OH I'lnlolcrabh' vet He, made by Jean 
Chciasse and currently running in Pans 

It IS this “him dehat" which ought to state 
most explicit!) why the Dte>tus allair continues 
to lie a maior contern, oiaiy preoccupation. It 
was, alter all, accepted rather portentously by 
/-<' rif^aio, with the headline, “Le cinema rouvre 
ienqnete ” And one of the Fcisonalilics who arc 
inteiviewed in the film, Fianvois Uiigneau (the 
editoi of Minute) maUes liis position cleai. He 
tells us that he has known many innocent men 
who have been pul in piison, and he names 
Marshal Piilain and Charles Maunas, he has also 
known innocent men who have been shot, and 
he cites Robert Urasillacli In these circumstances, 
therefore, he rcgaids the question of whether 
Alfreil Dicjfus was innocent or guilty as a matter 
of little importance What interests him, he 
csplaips, IS how such a banal and ordinary affair 
was Iransfoimed into a kind of civ il war, and how 
this same alfair is still surrounded by a tumul¬ 
tuous concern. The producer, .lean C’heiassc, 
dramatises his own position somewhat, when he 
talks of his own cxpeiicnccs, plunged in the 
“sonteirami nauseahonds" of the alfair, fiom 
which he has emerged a different man In short, 
the Dreyfus affair has been given a good woi king 
over in this film, as m the two plays, and one 
ought to learn something liom them about the 
cultuial role which the affaii now plays. 

The Fiuvi IS good. It has its moments of rough¬ 
ness, and those who are not familiar with the 
complexities of the Dreyfus case might well have 
their moments of confusion. Like many films, 
it cannot altogether avoid the obvious, so that we 


arc treated to irrelevant or u.seless scenes of the 
Drejfus family tombs; of the rue dc Bien- 
faisance where Esteihazy was staying when his 
name first appeared as that of a possible traitor; 
of Harpenden where he lived his last years in 
exile. But it is a hold and direct attempt at telling 
the Dreyfus story, at explaining the mystery and 
at discussing the significanc'e of this famous 
cause celehre. It could be described as a film 
which has the qualities of a television documen- 
tuiy but which also has the movement and the 
rhjthm of cinema art. 

I'hc film approaches the subtext in three ways. 
The first is purely illustrative and dramatic. Just 
a.s M'chael Blakemore’s London production 
of (jrand Manoeuvtes deliberately used the 
drawings ol the period for .some of the scene- 
settings, lakmg for example the iamous Caran 
d’Achc cartoon of the family banquet which is 
dcslioycd by talk of <hc iiflaii, so Cherasse gives 
us many illustrations, .is well as photographs of 
the iiewspapeis which weie so important in the 
Dieyfus case Me has also discovered some of the 
film made by Meliks in 1H99 when he started to 
dramatise the affair in twelve episodes, but which 
had to be abandoned btxause the fiist episodes 
c.uiscd distill hances in the cinemas where they 
were shown and wcie banned He has also used 
some authentic news films of 1899, where we see 
the prcsidciil of the military tribunal. Colonel 
Jou.iult, leaving the lycec de eauons at Rennes 
wiieie the re-trial was being held, cavalry moving 
through the streets of the Kicton capital; shots 
of Mathicu Dreyfus and of the Dreyfuses’ lawyer, 
Dcmange, The elfccT of seeing these films, 
especially the Melies (and to some extent the 
effect ol the caitoons loo), is to introduce an 
element of burlesque into a tragic story, much as 
happened in the National Theatre's production 
of (iiand Manoeuviev, which had its military 
figures prancing and miming in a series of 
charades. 

The same comic effect is achieved in Grum- 
berg’s play, which shows a group of amateur 
actors from the Jewish quarter of a Polish town, 
rehearsing a dramatisation of the Dreyfus affair 
which has been written by one of them. The time 
IS the early 1930s but they know nothing of the 
true sloiy, and when the author, Maurice, tries to 
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explain it, he meets with incomprehension. The 
cobbler, Michel (who is playing the part of 
Dreyfu.s), cannot understand how any honest 
Jew could ever have been a Captain in the Army. 
Zita, who plays the pait of Dreyfus’s mother, 
thinks that she must have disapproved strongly 
of him joining the Army wheie he would never 
be able to set up on his own. Michel cannot bring 
himself to play his part with any conviction; 
and in the famous degradation scene, when 
Dreyfus, with his uniform torn and his sword 
shuttered, shouts to his fellow-soldieis that he is 
innocent, swearing on the head of his children 
that he is innocent, Michel repeats the lines in a 
dull, monotonous voice, without any feeling. 
The others comfort the producer, and tell him 
that Michel will be much better once he's got his 
uniform; but Michel explains that he cannot hold 


their belief that Dreyfus was guilty, and that 
wherever Dreyfus had served there had been 
leakages of secret information. But the greater 
part of the story is taken up with the fact that the 
evidence against Dreyfus was either non-existent 
or had been manufactured. The problem is to 
understand why this should have occurred, and 
why Dreyfus should not have been released once 
it was realised that the evidence against him was 
so flimsy. » 

Since A. E. Ei.i rs’s play tells the whole story of 
the affair, it is interesting to see how he explained 
what happened. It is, in the first instance at least, 
a story ot administrative rivalry and military 
incompetence. We are shown how the so-called 
Statistical Section (or counter-espionage bureau) 
in the French Army, feels itself threatened The 


hiraself upright as a 
soldier should, becau.se 
he’s got to bend ovei 
his woik. 


1 r IS niR loiTs that 
all these productions 
should bring out the 
comic and the ludicrous 
in the affair Thcie is 
a coincidence between 
these artistic approaches 
to the affair, and the con¬ 
clusions of some modern 
historians, who refuse 
to recognise in the affair 
the same weighty gravity 
which had iinpicssed so 
many of their predeces¬ 
sors. "La tragiJie anti¬ 
que", as one of them has 
said, has been replaced 
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most powerful officer in 
the Section, Comman¬ 
dant Mcnry, is particu¬ 
larly vulnerable because, 
not knowing any Ger¬ 
man, he should never 
have been appointed to 
his position Then we 
are shown how the War 
Minister, Geneial Mer- 
cier, is also insecure in 
his office, because of 
ccitain mistakes which 
he has made. 

In these ciicumstanccs 
all these men were only 
too pleased to be able to 
seize upon the hardereau 
and make a rapid arrest 
which would demon¬ 
strate their qualities. 
None of them was in a 
position to admit that 


by a "melodrama de buulcvaid Theie is some they had made a mistake. Thus their apprehen 


significance in this. 


Sion, their weakness and their dishonesty create 


The second clement in the film, and the most 
important, is the examination of the do.ssicr. We 
are presented with a nairativc of the affair, 
starting with the discovery of a document which 
supposedly lists the subjects of highly confidential 
military information which have been supplied 
to the Germans and which is always known as the 
bordereau-, and we are presented with an explana¬ 
tion of the whole mystery. The film is able to do 
this directly, by using two historians who have 
written accounts of the affair, Henri Guillcmin 
(L'6ntgme Esterhazy) and Marcel Thomas 
(JL’affaire sans Dreyfus), While Michel de Lom¬ 
bard {L’affaire Dreyfus la clef du mystere) makes 
a briefer appearance. We are also shown two 


an extraordinaty imbroglio. One stage in the 
cover-up leads to another, each forgery has to be 
maintained and new accusations sustained, the 
most fantastic rumours aie spread. As a con¬ 
temporary put it, "tout ccla sent le bureau, (e 
sale bureau." Such an interpretation is not 
far from that of those modern historians who 
interpret what happened as a senes of mistakes 
which, once committed, could not easily be recti¬ 
fied. The suggestion, first put forward by a 
Colonel d’Aboville, that an internal examination 
of the bordereau indicated that the author could 
only be an artillery officer who had access to the 
different departments of the War Ministry, was 
the initial error which led to all the others. In 


members of the Actum Frattfaise who maintain reality, no important or vital secrets were com- 
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municated to the Germans at all. The affair is an 
affair about nothing. The Prime Minister, Brisson, 
who said at the time that in the Dreyfus affair 
“ 1 / n’y avail pas de qiioi fouetter m chat", was 
speaking truer than he knew. 

This imFRPRftTATtoN is not unlike the view of 
other great moments of history which is taken by 
certain historians and which tends to emphasise 
accident, confusion, and incompetence rather 
than momentous i.ssucs and matiers of vital 
principle. Thus the ReichAtap fire, for example 
(we arc now told), should not be seen as either a 
Nazi or a Communist plot, but rather the work of 
an isolated and ciu/y Dutchman, van dcr Lubbe. 
tven the first World War did not take place 
because an>one wanted it to lake place, or 
because any great principle was involved. War 
occuircd, some say, because certain military plans 
had been made, which plans took on a life of their 
own, and came to dominate soldiets and states¬ 
men alike. A compatison between the Dreyfus 
affair and Watergate might well follow the same 
lines In both cases an error of judgment, that of 
attributing the incriminating document to Drey¬ 
fus and that of authorising the breuk-in, was 
turned into a major .scandal by the flurry of lies 
and iircgulaiitics which lolluwcd and which were 
discovered and denounced by a number of vigilant 
and determined men 

But It IS difficult lor anyone producing a play 
or a film to conclude that all the tumult is really 
based on nothing. Mr hllis soon moved his 
interpretation of the affair on to a different plane; 
and in M Chcrasse’s film, in spite of the fact that 
Marcel Thom.is believes in the error theory, we 
are soon being asked to consider the conspiiacy 
theories. 

Many suggestions arise from the argument that 
since there was no real proof against Dreyfus, 
then there must have been good, though secict, 
reasons why people chose to believe in his guilt 
and sought to manufactuie evidence against him. 
There must also have been some reason why, 
once it had been suggested that Esterhazy was the 
real author of the bordereau, a number of oftie'ers 
then chose to protect him while recognising that 
he was an unsatisfactory and unreliable ally. 

One group of suggestions can be grouped 
around the "Ihird Man” theory, that the real 
traitor was never unmasked but that he was either 
in such a strong position that he could protect 
himself, or that the Army would have been too 
demoralised if they had realised his real identity. 
An off-shoot of these ideas is the belief, which 
was undoubtedly held by certain officers at the 
time, that at the end of the trail was to be found 
the most prestigious officer of the French Army, 
General Saussicr, the military governor of Paris, 
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It was feared that he had behaved indiscreetly 
and unwisely. It was, therefore, in order to protect 
him that the trail had to be covered up and 
Dreyfus had to stay on Devil’s Island. 

Another group of suggestions involves double 
agents. One theory suggests that Esterhazy was 
a double agent, deliberately feeding the Germans 
with false information or endeavouring to dis¬ 
cover how much the Germans knew about 
innovations in the French artillery. He was 
doing this possibly at the behest of General 
Mercicr, or possibly under the instructions of 
General Saussier, but whichever it was, once the 
bordereau was discovered, Esterhazy could not 
be “blown.” A further version maintains that it 
was the Germans who both manufactured and 
planted the bordereau in an attempt to discover 
whether l-^stei hazy was a double agent. 

Yet another group of theoiics (which seem to 
have fallen from favour rcc*ently) revolves round 
some miitake of identity. Pci haps there were two 
Dreyfuses, the one guilty, and the other innocent, 
and It was the innocent who was arrested. 
(The solution of mysteries by the existence of 
a doppelgartper is veiy popular; and it has been 
maintained that there were two van der Lubbes, 
just as It IS claimed that there were two Lee 
Hdivey Oswalds; or that (m two celebrated East 
End cases) Steinic Moirison was convicted of a 
murder committed by Ins double, and that the 
identity of Jack the Ripper is confused because of 
the taeial resemblance between the lawyer Druitt 
and the Duke of Clarence. 
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B ut of all the conspiracy theories 
the most widely accepted hinges on anti- 
Semitism. It has been said countless times that 
people believed Dreyfus to be guilty, or that he 
was arrested without adequate proof, simply 
because he was Jewish. 

This idea remains the maior picoccupation of 
all the leccnt dramatisations of the affair. In 
Giumbcrg’s play the author, Maurice, wants to 
show that even an assimilated Jew. a rich man 
and an Aimy Captain, is bound to ha\c his 
piobicms. The beginning of the I’llis play shows 
four army otlicers reading the anti-Semitic news¬ 
paper, /.u Ijhic Parole fven when no evidence 
can be discovered against Dreyfus, this is to lie 
attributed to “the cunning of those Isiaelites.” 
But Cherasse takes the argument a stage luilher. 
The climax of his film is his own presentation of 
the explanatkin, which he claims to be densed 
from the historical method ol Maic Bk'ch and 
Liicicn bebvre (and theie is a somewhat un- 
necessaiy shot of him 
holding a copy of a Marc 
Bloch book) 

Chdrasse starts from 
the geiieial context of 
international capitalism 
in the 1880s and 1890s 
and the Geiman hope of 
acquiring the newly 
discovered mineral reso¬ 
urces in French I .or raine 
This IS associated with 
the more geneial policy 
of weakening France, 
both by encouraging 
divisions within French 
society and by restoring 
the munaichy. All these policies, according to 
Cherasse, come together in the hands of Bis¬ 
marck’s successor as Chancellor, Caprivi. The 
result was a campaign (paid for by Gcimun 
bankers) against the Jews in France, and 
csi^ecially against the Rothschilds. It was en¬ 
thusiastically supported by the French monarch¬ 
ists and by the Catholics, who had already showed 
their hand when they had supported the banking 
initiatives of Fugene Bontoux, the creator of the 
Union Generale One aspect of this campaign was 
an attack against the Jews in the Army. An 
attempt was made to discover those Jews who 
might be expected to have successful military 
careers; and in this way Dreyfus, who hoped to 
become a general, came to the attention of Jules- 
Octave Biot, the military correspondent of La 
Lthre Parole He (it is claimed) also knew 
Colonel d’AbovilIc, and therefore Dreyfus was 
designated as a victim long before d'Aboville 
“analysed" the horckreau so as to draw attention 


to Dreyfus. The anti-Semitic conspiracy here is 
formidable. 

But this is not all. Cherasse brings together two 
supplementaly theories. The one (derived from 
Guillemin) suggests that General Saussier was 
using Esterhazy as a means of discovering how 
much the German intelligence services knew. 
The other (derived from Michel de Lombares) 
claims (hat it was the CJerman counlcr-intclligcnce 
SCI vices which decided to test whether F.sterhazy 
was genuine or not by forging, and planting, the 
hordcieaii. It was this which gave Colonel 
d’Aboville and La Libre Parole the opportunity 
of accusing Dreyfus Because Biot had suborned 
other oflicers (including the War Minister, 
Mercier) as well, the affair got undci way. Thus 
the German fabrication of the bordereau was the 
detonator which exploded the mines which had 
been laid by mteinational banking inteiests 
associated with the Fiencli Catholics and 
monarchists. 

Jl IS, Ol I'OURSI, lASY 

to point out that this 
interpretation, which is 
something of an amal¬ 
gam of dilTcrcnt theories, 
IS shoit on actual proof. 
There is no proof that 
Dicvfus was the desig¬ 
nated MCtim long I'tefcne 
the bordereau arrived on 
the scene; and the fact 
that a newspaper pub¬ 
lished a spy stoiy which 
anticipated .some of the 
features of the Dreyfus 
case some months before, 
IS hardly proof (even if, 
as IS claimed, the author, I.ouis Lctang, was a 
friend of Biot’.s). Nor has it generally been 
.suggested, as is claimed in the film, that d’Aboville 
“recognised” Dreyfus’s handwiiting and de¬ 
nounced him immediately. There is no hard 
evidence which makes this theory more appealing 
than, say, that of the wrong Dieyfus being 
arrested 

What is interesting are two features of 
Chc’iasse's thcoiy. The one is the attempt to 
establish a link between the details of this com¬ 
plicated, byzantinc intrigue, and the more 
profound forces of history. The other is the way 
in which the wheel has come full circle. Just as in 
the 1890s there were many Frenchmen who 
believed sincerely in the reality of a monstrous 
Jewish conspiracy, so now we aie asked to 
believe in the existence of an equally monstrous 
anti-Semitic conspiracy, involving a whole series 
of persons, from German statesmen and bankers 
to high-ranking French officers. There is an 
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analogy in all this. Those who condemned the 
Rosenbergs, for example, had a vision of a colossal 
Soviet spy-ring. Those who have written about 
them since have conjured up a vision of an equally 
powerful and sinister FBI or CIA organisation. 
The causes cilebres of history provide the oppor¬ 
tunity to imagine how history is made. 

Tub THIRD AND HNAL LEVEL On which Ch6rasse’s 
film examines the affair is also different from that 
of Grumberg and Ellis. For these dramatists the 
significance of Dreyfus is in his connection with 
what has happened to the Jews. 

In Grumberg, there is the missionary who 
aruves and who talks about the Promised Land 
and about Zionism. He is not understood; but 
the arrival of two drunken men from the town 
who have conie to beat up some Jews and who 
raise the spectre of a pogrom arouses consterna¬ 
tion. It IS Michel, wearing the uniform of 
Dieyfus and carrying a broken sword in his hand, 
w'ho gets lid of them. The identification is made 
between Dreyfus and the Jews. It is made e\en 
more explicitly in Grand Manoeuvres, when at 
the play’s ending, a pardoned and reinstated 
Dreyfus is decoiatcd by the representative of the 
President of the Republic. His back is to the 
audience as he receives the acadade; he is called 
upon to speak but says nothing. When, after a 
pause, he turns round, we see tliat the decoration 
IS that of the yellow star. He and his family take 
on the appearance of refugees and the darkened 
stage IS filled with war noises The destiny of 
Dreyfus is the destiny of the Jews. 

These points arc also made by Cheras.se, more 
prosaically. It is pointed out that Dreyfus died in 
1935 Had he lived only a few years mote he 
might well have met with the summary justice and 
final solution which his enemies would have 
wished on him. It is chilling when we see his 
daughter explaining that her daughter—Dreyfus’s 
grund-daughter—died at Auschwitz: and when 
we see documentary film of the concentration 
camps and hear a quotation from Sartre asking 
who will be safe if the Jew is nut safe, the ending 
is stark and moving. 

But there is more to Chdrasse’s view of the 
significance of the affair than a plea for justice 
and for racial tolerance. In the exchange of views 
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which he has organised by a series of separate 
interviews between such personalities as Francois 
Mitterand, Michel Debr6, Maurice Faure, Alaia 
Krivine and others, it is to be expected that therb 
should be little agreement. Mitterand talks about 
the Dreyfus affair creating the first union of the 
forces of the Left in France and sees it as a 
movement culminating in the Popular Front, 
while Krivine maintains that it was a fictitious 
union because it was not based on class conscious¬ 
ness but on sentiment. Brigneau even asks why 
he should not be anti-Semitic if he wants to be. 
But the emphasis—coming from Mitterand, 
from Krivine. from Chdrasse himself, and the 
clear implication of the whole film—is that the 
injustices which the Dreyfus affair revealed at the 
time are present in present-day French society. 
For Mitterand, miasmes rivelis par Vaffaire 
Dieyfus sont en siapension dans Vatmosphere que 
nous respirom ....” For Krivine there will 
always be some racial victim nominated by society 
to explain events. As for Chdrasse, he does not 
think that, were Dreyfus to be arnsted today, 
he would ever be freed. 

Till'S THE AFFAUi, which uscd to be annexed by 
official republicanism (“How great is the genius 
of Fi ance!” cried Anatolc France at Emile Zola’s 
funeral) is now being annexed by a certain 
gaiichisnie. Justice can only exist on the Left, 
commented Cinema 75, when it reviewed Dreyfus 
on Vmtolcrable v^rit^. And in an interview in 
Cahiers du cinema, Michel Foucault interpreted 
the spate of films like Lacombe Lucien as being 
a sign of the Giscardien bourgeoisie dissociating 
itself from Gaulhsm and from the Resistance, 
and he called for a cineastic revival of left-wing 
historical thinking. The version of the Dreyfus 
affair as a popular victory over capitalism, 
racialism, Catholicism, and reaction in general, is 
in line w ith this plea. 

The fact is that the Dreyfus affair is not simply 
a jig-saw pu/zlc, from which some of the pieces 
are still missing. Nor is it, as is often claimed, a 
touchstone, which separates the good from the 
bad. One is tempted to say that there is not an 
aspect of French histoiy which is not present in 
the affaii. It can be understood, interpreted, or 
used as each generation or as each ideology 
wishes. To evciy man his own Dreyfus. 
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C OMINO UP FROM 

down under from 
dinkum Aussicland, I 
was even more discour¬ 
aged by the condition of 
our political and econo¬ 
mic affairs than I had 
expected. Perhaps this 
was because I had bro¬ 
ken the journey from 
Sydney at Singapore, where everything testified 
to an exuberant vitality which put our own 
crumbling society to shame. The sense of shame 
was ail the stronger because there, in Singapore, 
one IS everywhere surrounded by monuments of 
vanished grandeur which are unmistakably the 
product of British work, enterprise, energy, 
imagination. 

Sometimes these shadows cast by a fallen 
Empire have their absurd aspects Conrad might 
have slept at my hotel, and perhaps indeed he did. 
But today he would have found it embellished 
with a Highland Bar and Grill, where the beaming 
Malays and Chinese who serve one are dressed in 
tartan skirts and jackets; and yet, one supposes, 
the dim cool atmosphere of the panelled bar, 
where white employees of merchant houses, 
banks, shipping and insurance agencies, sit 
around the tables drinking beer and gin slings, 
was much the same as it always was, except that, 
from a British point of view, the glory had 
departed. 

Such a scene provokes complicated and 
ambivalent emotions. One is apt to forget the 
miseries and injustices, the intrigues and chica¬ 
neries, the oppression of one or, rather, several 
races by another, which went into the making of 
Singapore; and equally the fact that it was the 
scene of one of the greatest defeats ever suffered 
by British arms—and to discover within oneself 
obscure and almost forgotten feelings of pride 
that here, at this improbable crossroad of the 
seas, a people should have created such a magni¬ 
ficent memorial to its maritime and commercial 
genius. 

For to the traveller, at least, in Singapore today 
capitalism seems to show its most acceptable 
face: in the immaculate cleanliness of the streets 
(fines of $SS00 for dropping litter); in the crisp 
white shirts and trousers of the inhabitants, as if 
everyone had come straight out of the laundry; 
in the teeming activity, as of some marine ant-hill, 
of the great harbour, mirrored in the sky above 
by a traffic-jam of planes queuing up to land at 
the airport. Somehow the idea, so alien to 
British minds today, that work and happiness are 
not necessarily disassociated, may even be inti¬ 


mately connected, no longer seems absurd. Then 
again there falls on one a sadness that a people 
who created this extraordinary city, and from it 
impressed their image on an entire hemisphere, 
is no longer capable of managing the affairs of its 
own small island. 


P ERH APS THE s A ONI ss I felt in Singapore was 
only a part of my sadness in leaving Australia 
and New Zealand. I had never visited these coun¬ 
tries before, or even been south of the equator, 
where everything is topsy-turvy, a looking-glass 
world where night becomes day, summer winter, 
and one is always standing on one’s head, so that 
everything strikes one with the force of irresistible 
novelty and surprise. In Australia, especially, 
despite everything we have in common -a 
common language (on which nevertheless Aus¬ 
tralians play fascinating and delightful variations), 
a common history, common political institutions 
—one finds oneself in the presence of something 
profoundly alien, strange and mysterious One 
would say hostile if it weie not that the unfailing 
friendliness, hospitality and politeness of the 
Australians in their own country are so over¬ 
whelming that they almost make one feel at home 
even in their harsh and isolated and strangely 
beautiful land. 

Perhaps they feel that, where Nature herself is 
so inhospitable, evciything depends on human 
behaviour to make life tolerable. Or perhaps 
they share an inheritance from the early days of 
white settlement, when every stranger, though he 
might be a convict or a bushranger, was assured 
of food, shelter and a welcome for the night 
wherever he might be. On what other basis could 
anyone have possibly survived? But this friendli¬ 
ness and hospitality in themselves only help to 
emphasise the novelty of things, because they are 
something which is not easily come by in Europe 
or in Britain today. 

Of course, one is wrong in thinking or in 
speaking of Australia as a country, or even 
perhaps of Australians as a single people. It is a 
continent, at once the oldest and the newest, and 
also the most isolated, with birds and beasts and 
flowers and plants (and human beings also) 
found nowhere else in the world, and stretching 
over vast empty deserts in which the survival of 
any form of human or animal life is at best 
problematical. One does not have to be there very 
long to become conscious of the immense 
distances which separate AustraUans from each 
other. The stock manager of a large pastoral 
company whom I met in Brisbane was responsible 
for a territory which stretched from Queensland 
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across the Northern Territory to Western 
Australia, a distance of some 3,000 miles, or about 
as far as London to Athens; and yet neither he 
himself nor anyone else thought this in any way 
remarkable. 

Of course, the problems presented by these 
huge distances do not affect all, or even most, 
Australians. The overwhelming majority of them 
live in five large modern cities on the temperate 
and fertile sea-board fringe of the continent. Of 
Australia's total population of thirteen millions, 
six live in Melbourne and Sydney alone. These 
cities face firmly outwards, to the Pacific and the 
Indian Oceans. The interior crouches at their 
backs, like some huge sleeping animal, and yet its 
presence is always felt, as of something very 
ancient and hostile to men, unless perhaps to 
those of them who were born to share its primeval 
dreams. 


Thf travei.lfr, CROSSOio THE roNTTNENT by air 
to Sydney, is conscious of this presence from the 
very first, because it is so unlike anything c]% he 
has met with on the long journey from London. 
As the plane crosses the coast and penetrates in¬ 
land, the landscape becomes progressively more 
barren and and, until fiiidlly, in the desert wastes 
of central Australia, it resembles nothing so much 
as some huge wrinkled elephant hide, stretched 
out as far as the eye can see, dried and scorched by 
a sun that has beaten down on it pitilessly for 
millions of years A burned-out case, one might 
think, if ever there was one. 

This great dead heart of Australia has a strange 
compelling beauty of its own; it is the landscape 
of a moon that has been consumed by the heat of 
a thou.sand suns, and its preseno: gives a curious 
sense of drama and grandeur to life in Australia, 
even on the marvellous sunny beaches of the 
coast. Australia is a natural disaster area, and 
one can scarcely talk to an Australian for more 
than five minutes without some mention of 
di ought oi flood or fire. 

The Australian takes such calamities for 
granted, as acts of God or the inevitable effect of 
the harsh and hostile climate of the greater part 
of the continent. Something of the same attitude 
spills over into his reaction to economic mis¬ 
fortunes, such as he is suffering at the present 
time. Economic life, like Nature, has its ups and 
downs, and there is nothing much one can do 
about them; the Australian takes them with an 
easy-going, large, free-limbed optimism which 
assures him that the ups will always follow the 
downs, that however crook things may be at the 
moment, they will always come good in the end. 
They are all the work of the Goddess of Luck 
whom he worships (not least on the race-track) 


and who has Australia in her care. Australia Felix 
is no mere form of words to him, but something 
which he feels in his bones, strange as this may 
seem to the traveller, who is more likely to be 
impressed by the catastrophes which seem to 
strike the continent at regular and not infrequent 
intervals. 

* 


I N AUSTRALIA, it is always the improbable that 
seems most likely. Mark Twain captured this 
aspect of Australian life when he wrote in 
Crossing The Equator: 

"Australian history... docs not read like history, 
but like the most beautiful lies. And all of a fresh, 
new sort, not the moldy old stale ones. It is full or 
suspenses and adventures, and contradictions, and 
incredibilities, but they are all true, they all 
happened.” 

In 1844, the great explorer Charles Sturt, who 
discovered the Darling River, and traced the 
course of the Murray to its mouth near Adelaide, 
observed the migration routes of birds at two 
widely separated points in Southern Australia 
and by triangulation calculated the point, some¬ 
where in the undiscovered heart of Australia, 
where theoretically they ought to meet and cross. 
He convinced himself that at this point there lay 
some lush, green paradise to which the birds were 
drawn, and set out on an expedition to find it, 
but met with appalling hardships that broke his 
mind and his spirit and defeated all his hopes of 
being "the first man to set his foot in the centre of 
this vast territory.” 

Sturt never found his Australian Shangri-la, 
but in recent years the billion-year old pre-Cam¬ 
brian and Cambrian rocks of the continent have 
provided even richer finds of iron ore, black coal, 
bauxite, copper, nickel, lead, zinc, titanium and 
other precious ores, which have made Australia a 
major exporter of metals and have helped to 
make Japan the third largest industrial power in 
the world. It is believed that the mineral resources 
which remain are even larger than those which 
have already been discovered. 

it is these discoveries which confirm the 
Australian today in his belief that, despite 
accelerating inflation, growing unemployment, 
and the depression which afflicts his primary 
pastoral industries, Australia is still a land 
blessed by fortune and that the cornucopia of her 
riches is inexhaustible. Th^r are the counterpart 
and counterweight to the harshness of her climate, 
the aridity of her land, and the natural disasters 
which the Australian has learned to bear with 
such amiable fortitude. They ^ a of ^be 
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fresh new beautiful lies which all happened and 
which all came true. 

A ustralu's pastoral industries, her millions of 
~ sheep and cattle, have in the past provided the 
basis of her trade with the rest of the world, and 
are still an essential part of it; but today, as a 
result of the world economic recession, exclusion 
from Japanese and American markets, falling 
prices and rising costs, they are undergoing a 
severe depr^sion in which the farmer tinds it hard 
to make ends meet. Caught in the blades of the 
cost-price scissors, some farmers have been 
stiipped as naked as their own sheep after 
shearing. 

At Goondiwindi, a little town.ship on the New 
South Wales/Quccnsland border, I went to a 
cattle sale with the manager of a large agricultural 
complex, comprising sheep and cattle runs, a stud 
cattle farm, an artificial insemination centre, and 
33,000 acres of wheat. Such an enterprise 
represents an enormous investment of capital 
and effort, and it is hardly profitable at present- 
day prices I wi.sh that those who look to Australia 
or New Zealand as sources of liniitiess supplies of 
“cheap food for Britain” would sometimes 
understand the immense effort it has required to 
develop their pastoral industries to the high level 
which they have now achieved. Cheap food is 
quite simply not compatible with their continued 
profitability; in any case, the Australians and 
New Zealanders have long ago decided that the 
role of purs’eyors of cheap food to Britain is not 
one they wish to play any longer. 

Nevertheless, at the sale, my friend the 
manager, surrounded by stockmen and jackaroos 
on horseback, in multi-coloured shirts and jeans, 
bushranger hats tipped down to their noses 
against the sun, declared that he felt like buying 
some cattle that day; and so he did, two hundred 
and fifty of them, at an average price of $A17 a 
head. Last year he was buying at SA200 a head, 
but he explained that today he could not buy at 
anything higher than SA17 and still hope to cam 
a profit. Yet, like every other Australian stock¬ 
man 1 met, he was confident that this was only a 
temporary state of affairs and that, sooner rather 
than later, the good days would return again. 

I do not know if such optimism is justified. But 
I hope it is, and in any case I found it refreshing 
by contrast with the atmosphere of stale and sour 
pessimism which prevails in this country at the 
present time. Australians may comfort themselves 
with beautiful lies, but at least they give them far 
greater confidence and energy in facing the future 


than the mouldy old ones of which I have heard 
so many, since my return, in the great Referen¬ 
dum delate on the European Common Market 
which fortunately is now over at last. Any one 
returning from Australasia, and realising how 
completely Australia and New Zealand have 
accepted that they are, henceforward. Pacific 
countries, with their faces turned to Japan, the 
United States, China, South-east Asia, finds it 
hard to believe his ears when he is assured that, 
if only we were out of the Market, they would 
happily revert to the simple role of a low priced 
super-market for Britain; ju.st as he cannot help 
bemg dismayed by the moral complacency (and 
from socialists!) which a.ssumcs that this is as 
things should be, a pait of the natural order 
which ordains that Britain shall always feed 
cheaply at the expense of others. 

This really is one of Mark Twain’s “moldy old 
lies”, and one is appalled that it should still be 
listened to. It appeared in a more than usually 
grotesque form in the Referendum debate when, 
in a television talk-in, Mrs Barbara Castle assured 
an innocent questioner that m New Zealand rain 
falls for nine months of the year, and that as a 
result there is no difficulty at all in producing all 
the food that Britain needs. 

1 remembered driving through Otago, down 
central as they say, in New Zealand's South 
Island, where my companion patiently described, 
field by field, all the efibrt that had been expended 
on making the giass grow greener and on bringing 
land under cultivation, and also the working of 
the newly-built irrigation system, which certainly 
increases the fruits of the earth but at a cost which 
makes many a farmer wonder whether he can 
afford to pay for its benefits I should love to hear 
Mrs Castle explain to a New 2^1and farmer, with 
that insufferable air of condescension which she 
adopts towards those she thinks her bourgeois- 
intellectual inferiors, that he really has nothing to 
worry about; all he has to do is to watch the 
grass grow and export his produce to Britain at 
less than market price. 

1 do not know whether Barbara Castle’s 
remarks were based on ignorance or a cynical 
disregard for truth, and pci haps it docs not much 
matter now that the Referendum debate is over. 
Yet somehow the fixed idea that the world, and 
particularly the Dominions, owes Britain a living 
(in the form of cheap food) is deeply rooted in 
British minds, both on the far Left and far Right. 

It is part of an Imperial mythology which has 
long lost any basis of truth it may have had; 
and so long as it continues to influenre our 
attitude to the world we shall never wake up to 
the true facts of the prospect before us. 

R 
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rN THE AUTUMN 

of 1973, Mr Wil¬ 
liam F. Buckley, Jr., 
American news¬ 
paper columnist and 
the editor of the 
National Review^ 
served as a United 
States delegate to 
the 28tb General 
Assembly of the 
United Nations. In 
a most readable 
work where he des¬ 
cribes this experi¬ 
ence. United Nations 
Journal,' Mr Buckley recounts an episode which 
took place late one afternoon in the Geneial 
Assembly. The Cuban Foreign Minister, Raiil 
Roa, was attacking the United States, and a 
number of Latin American countries. He was 
particularly vehement about Chile. Roa declared 
that he, “a simtile human being”, wished to 
dissociate himself 




“from those here who represent the bestiary and 
the forest The henchmen of colonial racism and of 
imperial propaganda have tried to cast a curtain of 
pictenses, fallacies, calumnies, scurrility, adultera¬ 
tions and vile accusations to disguise their macluna- 
tiuns, their felonies, then knavery, thoir infamy, 
their crime and their irresponsibility. That w.xs also 
the clumsy intention behind the ridiculous, lying, 
petulant, cowardly and low so-called ‘I accuse' of 
the . . . rented Vice Admiral, who dishonours this 
Assembly, beanng the stigma of traitor on his brow 
and hts bloody garments after the murder of thou¬ 
sands of Chileans... 

Naturally the Chilean delegate retaliated. He 
referred to the “tyrant Fidel Castro”, to his 


’ United Nations Journal By William F. Buckley, 
Jr O. P. Putnam’s Sons, $7.95; Michael Joseph, 
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despotic and arbitrary i^me, and to his ddight 
in watching public executions C‘to which he even 
invited some diplomats*’). This attack greatly 
incensed the Cuban Foreign Minister who moved 
towards the speaker, as though intending 
physically to attack him, and shouting “Ai/o dit 
puta" (son of a whore) and “mariedn** (a queer). 
Some Latin Americans moved to interp^ them¬ 
selves between the disputants and four Cuban 
bodyguards who had followed on Roa’s footsteps 
were seen poised to raise their pistols. Ashoot-out, 
it would seem, was only narrowly averted. The 
next day, Mr Buckley tells us, there was a dtiny 
of applications to the police for permission to 
carry guns in New York. “It would be iilumi- 
nating”, he quietly adds, 

“to know exactly how many pistols are in the 
General Assembly when all the representatives are at 
their seats We have nowadays the technology to 
get the answer to that question, by a little discreet 
X-raying. Perhaps someone will suggest to one of 
tliosc roaming cameras up in the newsroom behind 
the cornices that they shoot out an X-ray and 
identify the conliguration of hand-guns among 
those gathered in New York to guard the peace of 
the world.” 

The General Assembly was openly to gratify Mr 
Buckley’s wish X-ray cameras were not needed 
to photograph Yasir Arafat with the gun peeping 
from under his jacket. The prophetic shot fired 
at Concord in 1775 was metaphorically heard 
around the world—but this other, ominous, 
television shot in New York two hundred years 
later was literally seen by the whole world. 

The incident which Mr Buckley recounts shows 
at any rate that Yasir Arafat was only building on 
precedent. These unseemly exliibitions inevitably 
prompt a comparison between the United Nations 
as It IS now and as it was meant to be. 

One’s thoughts go back to the League of 
Nations—of which the United Nations is the 
hen—and to those men of elevated minds and 
exalted principles who devised it and spent their 
considerable talents m fostering and defending it: 
men like President Wilson, General Smuts, Lord 
Robert Cecil, and Professor Gilbert Murray. For 
these spirits the League was the long-awaited 
“Parliament of Man” in which quarrels were to 
be settled by public discussion, in which partial 
interests, however bitter their conllicts, would still 
be subordinate to the interest of humanity as a 
whole. Thus, in an article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, Mr Philip Noel-Bakcr tells 
us of Lord Robert Cecil that, when Smuts 
appointed him as South African delegate to the 
League, he “persuaded his colleagues that ail 
meetings of the Assembly and of its committees 
and of the Council should be held in public”, 
and that he “was a firm believer in the value of 
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public international debate, saying that ‘publicity 
is the life-blood of the League’.” The line seems 
direct and unbroken between the high-minded 
scion of the House of Cecil and the Cuban 
gunmen swaggering on the floor of the General 
Assembly. How did this come to be? What went 
wrong? How did the mass suddenly turn into a 
black mass? Or is it that in fact nothing at all 
went wrong, that from the very beginning it was 
all a terrible mistake, that “public international 
debate” had to end in the sinister glint of guns 
among the decorous diplomats, in Khrushchev 
thumping his shoe on the table, and in the vulgar 
abuse which Mr Buckley cites for our enlighten'- 
mcnt and edification? 

For the United Nations (as the League of 
Nations before it) is not a parliament, but the 
parody of a parliament. It does not come into 
being like a parliament and is not subject to 
periodical elections. It does not legislate, and it 
does not produce or support or control a govern¬ 
ment. The analogy with a parliament is at best 
very weak; it is misleading rather than clarifying. 
Of course Prraident Wilson and the other League- 
of-Nations enthusiasts did not themselves invent 
this way of looking at, and dealing with relations 
between states. It is only the variant of a particular 
tradition of Western political duscourse which, 
however adequately it may have summed up and 
accounted for some (very linuted and very local) 
kinds of political experience, was dangerously 
ill-suited to the manocuvrings and bargainings of 
sovereign states—those monstres froids as de 
Gaulle described them. How paradoxical, there¬ 
fore—and how pitiful—that of all political idioms 
it should be this one, in the circumstances the 
least appropriate and the most misleading, which 
came to prominence in the era of Lenin, Hitler, 
Stalin, and their proliferating imitators and 
successors. It was a ruinous miscalculation. But 
at least there is fitness and justice, indeed 
strict justice, in Raill Roa being the legatee of 
Professor Gilbert Murray and Lord Robert Cecil. 

H e is, of course, not the sole legatee. 

Buckley's Journal abounds in felicitous 
examples of “public international debate.” For 
instance, the practice of the “non-aligned” 
nations to clear the chamber as a gesture of con¬ 
tempt for speakers from Israel, South Africa, 
Chile and (at that time) Portugal. Or the “total 
acceptance of the double line” which confers on 
the Soviet Union the freedom of “inveighing 
passionately against such practices as they 
are themselves most proficient in.*’ Or again. 
General Mobutu, the President of Zaire who 
came to New York accompanied by 63 aides 
(including a lady-in-waiting for his wife, a maid, 
two valets, a radio editor, a T.V. editor, three 


cameramen, a photographer, and a lighting 
engineer), and whose speech at the General 
Assembly received the ovation of the delegates. 
He entitled it “The Flame of Freedom”, and 
bought an entire page of the New York Tones in 
order to publish it for the benefit of “those who 
wish to contemplate its infinite significance in this 
time of world crisis.” The speech inspired Buckley 
to publish an article of biting irony (which he 
includes in his book), describing how an aide to 
Mobutu placed bis speech on the podium, and 
after he was done, retrieved it. 

“General Mobutu [Buckley wrote] is an accom¬ 
plished diplomat, as witness that he gut much moie 
applause than any other speaker, thus far during 
the session. It is a difficult art, diplomacy But if you 
master it, you can say things that are received .is 
enthusiastically as headmasters' jokes General 
Mobutu doesn't like it that he is considered as part 
of the Third World, because the figure ‘three’ 
implies the precedence of 'one' and ‘two’, and 
Africa IS greater than cither the Western powers or 
for that matter Russia in any number of ways, 
mostly unspecified.’’ 

Buckley also reported another remarkable 
passage of the speech; 

“The General explained that much of the so-called 
aid to African countries is an economic swindle of 
sorts. Consider, he said, so-called fellowship giants 
to African students. The grant is made, and the 
student travels to America, and spends the entire 
sum of money in America! In other words, the 
economic grant is really a grant to American 
educational institutions, not to African students. 
What is confusing under the circumstances [Buckley 
remarks] is why Zaire, having caught on to this 
Yankee shell game, doesn’t retaliate by making 
huge grants to American students to study in 
Zaire?” 

For a final specimen of “public international 
debate” consider the doings of His Lxcellency 
Jamil Baroody, the Permanent Representative of 
Saudi Arabia and “the most conspicuous figure 
in the United Nations.” To him, Buckley tells us, 
“nobody, but nobody” ever replies Buckley even 
wonders whether Baroody and the UN were not 
made for each other. On any subject which 
engaged his interest he would talk at relentless 
and uninhibited length. About it he would talk 
before the Special Political Committee, the First 
Committee, the Second Committee, the Third 
Committee, the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Commit¬ 
tees, and the General Assembly “until the nervous 
membranes of the entire body would shatter with 
the pain of it.” Baroody’s engrossing subject is 
Israel; and United Nations Journal explains why, 
at the UN, this is a particularly obsessive subject. 
“It is”, Buckley writes, “a source of great 
historical anguish, in the UN, that the dreaded 
and odious Israel was formed as the result of a 
United Nations resolution. Accordingly it has 
become necessary to establish that the United 
Nations was then under the domination of the 
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United States, that the United States was under 
the domination of Harry Truman, and thit Harry 
Ti uman was under the domination of American 
Jews.” This is Baroody’s great theme, reiterated 
at great length and on every conceivable occa^aon. 

The sub-title of Buckley's Journal is A Delegate’s 
Odyssey. While on his adventures, Odysseus, wo 
remember, received from Aeolus a bag of wind. 
Aeolus should be the tutelary deity of the UN. 
But the prevalence of windbags is not as harmless 
as might be thought. Buckley considers that the 
rhetorical saiisfaction which delegates get from 
presenting their views has a price, namely a 
poisoned atmospheic: 

“One cannot survive a tense evening’s debate in 
whicli, for instance, Mr Baroody figures promi¬ 
nently, without wishing that the United Nations' 
debates were adjourned to the Union l/Cague Club, 
with obstreperous members barred at the door by 
the steward The question of course is whether 
there is an impalpable impulse forward, toward 
1 cconciliation, after one of those monstrous sessions; 
whether the sheer fatigue of it all woiks us in the 
right direction. Optimism on this point is less easy 
for a Westerner The nervous system is a much more 
important part of our psychic make-up, and I can 
(myself) imagine giving up the debate, rather than 
having to spend one more hour listening to drivel. 
There is no question about it but that iron-butted 
diplomats trained in orio .tal patience and condition¬ 
ed to encephalophomc ideological indoctrination 
stand up better under that kind of thing than we 
do.” 

T he encephalophovic babel which is the 
Gcncial Assembly is, then, not a parliament, 
or anything like a parliament. If such a compari¬ 
son IS to be made, lovers of “the comparative 
method” might like to display side by side the 
Security Council and the Diet of pre-partition 
Poland with its hberum veto. Such a regime Lord 
Robert Cecil’s father described as “that cere¬ 
monious anarchy which was called a Govern¬ 
ment.” It is doubtful if the adjective “cere¬ 
monious” quite fits the Security Council. But the 
parliamentary analogy is not the only one to have 
been thought of. 

In a book entitled United Nations: Sacred 
Drama (1968), Dr Conor Cruise O’Brien has 
argued that what goes on in the General Assembly 
is a drama written by some Shakespeare of the 
theatre of the absurd and “performed in no 
coherent order by a motley cast, most of whom 
have forgotten most of their lines and mangle the 
remains of what they remember.” Rather 
grandiloquently. Dr O’Brien affirms that the 
personages in this idiot performance “symbolise 
mighty forces, since the audience is mankind and 
the theme the destiny of man”, and that the drama 
originates “in fear and prayer.” Hence for him 
the United Nations is not only drama, but also, 
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more precisely, sacred drama. Knowing what goes 
on in the UN, we may well raise our eyebrows at 
this epithet. But, aAer all, “sacred” is an ambig¬ 
uous word; vestal virgins and temple prostitutes 
were both held to be sacred. With this ambiguity 
in mind, we grant that Dr O’Bncn’s analogy is, 
when lightly handled, suggestive and stimulating 
(if quite tedious when pursued at book-length). 

Dr O’Brien goes on to argue that a General 
Assembly resolution may constitute a “moral 
warrant” for a policy which the Assembly has no 
power to enforce, but which a great power may 
find expedient to execute on its behalf. Tlie 
“moral warrant” theory. Dr O’Brien continues, 
“recognising a reserve of sacred authority in the 
Assembly, has explosive potentialities, like 
eveiylhing sacred.” Rather high-flown language, 
but one can sec what he means (or meant at the 
time). Explosive like, say, Lenin’s oratory, or 
perhaps Hitler’s speeches? But how did the 
General Assembly’s “sacred” authority come to 
be established? Dr O’Brien rightly points out that 
between 1945 and 1958—when the United States 
had a safe two-thirds majority in the Assembly— 
U S. spokesmen sought to establish the notion 
that, as a chief American delegate (Warren 
Austin) put it, the Assembly was “the moral 
conscience of the world.” Dr O’Brien also 
explains clearly and concisely how the machineiy 
was put together and perfected which at last 
enabled Raid Roa and General Mobutu and 
Jamil Baroody and Yasir Arafat to stage their 
dazzling displays of “sacred” rhetoric: 

“Rhetoric [O’Brien points out] has ils own dynamics 
and the dynamics of a rhetoric which involves 
aiguments of inteinational law. . aie powerful 
and dangerous. The ‘power of The United Nations’, 
and in particular of ihe General Assembly, is the 
power to evoke such rhetoi ic and squeeze it towards 
aciion. The legal rheloiic of a great power is a 
cominiiment, though a loose one, and this is 
especially so of a great power in which a govern¬ 
ment, not in control of the press and other media, 
has continually to persuade its own public that it is 
doing the right thing Once certain words have been 
spoken, the justifications, which must accompany 
future action or inaction, have been partly pre¬ 
determined.” 

Tins passage notwithstanding, O’Brien seems to 
agree—and this in a book published only seven 
years ago—with the “often-heard left-wing 
charges that the proceedings on the East River 
are a puppet show of which the wires are pulled 
from Washington....” If this is so, then we can 
only marvel at the wretched puppetry by which 
the puppet-master manages to tripped up by 
the wires of his own dolls. 

There was a fateful moment in what, echoing 
Hegel, we might call the dialectic of the puppeteer 
and the puppet. This was when Dean Acheson 
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conscripted the General Assembly to take part in 
the campaign against Soviet proceedings in 
Korea. It was then, as is well-known, that the 
United Stales instigated the famous “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution, and thus invested the 
General Assembly with the first rudiments of its 
“sacred” authority. It was, Buckley contends, “the 
dumbest thing” that Dean Acheson did. And it is, 
of course, true that the United States had 
absolutely no need of this demagogy in resisting 
Soviet encroachments in Korea. But it is a moot 
point \shcther the pri/e for dumbness ought not 
to go to Acheson's successor, John Foster Dulles. 
For he it was who, for reasons still incompre¬ 
hensible, chose to side with the Soviets, in order 
to hound and humiliate his allies the British and 
the French in the Suez affair, to the bencllt of 
those who (on Buckley's testimony) now for their 
favourite sport regularly abuse, insult and 
pilloiy the United States. And it was precisely on 
the stage of the General Assembly that the sacicd 
and primeval drama was enacted, and goats 
were sacrificed for the atonement of sins and the 
redemption of the world. In this ceremony the 
chief cclebiant, the ponfifex maxums, was none 
other than the Secretary-General of the UN, 
Dag HammarskjOld. 

Dr O’Brien leaves us in no doubt that in the 
sacred drama of the UN the Secretary-General is 
of central, pontifical importance. Indeed he goes 
so far as to speak of his “spiritual authority'’, 
actually comparing Hammarskjold's career to 
that of Pope Innocent III. Hammarskjold, the 
“high-priest of the shrine of survival”, by 
meddling in the power-politics of the Congo, 
squandered “the spiritual resources of his office”, 
exactly like Innocent 111 who grievously damaged 
the Papacy by the merciless wai he had waged 
against the Hohenstaufen. Such an exalted 
analogy would by no means have abashed 
Hammarskjold since he, on his part, expressly 
considered the UN a church, albeit a secular one. 


W HFN TIammarsktold first came to the 
UN the world was far from suspecting that 
such mystic yearning lurked behind his lack-lustre 
appearance. He seemed a thin-bloooded func¬ 
tionary, whose life consisted entirely of drafts, 
memoranda, and compromise formulas. Nor was 
this appearance entirely illusoiy, for Hammar- 
skjuld's dim, nondescript and ungainly official 
prose finally attained a kind of heroic distinction 
through its sheer nebulosity and utter impenetra¬ 
bility, qualities which seem to be required in one 

•Brian Urquhart, Hammarskiold 
• For one example sec my Arabic Political Memoirs, 
and other studies (1974), pp, 195-6. 


who is engaged in squaring the circle and similar 
diplomatic games. 

Azzain Pasha—^who represented Saudi Arabia 
in the Buraimi quarrel, in which Hammarskjold 
tried to mediate—may safely be assumed to be 
well acquainted with the obscurity and circumlo¬ 
cutions of Oriental chancery styles. Azzam, it 
seems, “appreciated Hammarskjold’s subtleties 
and shared his passion for delicate nuance, but 
even he” (Brian Urquhart tells us in ^ footnote of 
his copious and sympathetic biography •) “found 
the task of translating into Arabic Hammar¬ 
skjold’s exact meaning formidable and very 
time-consuming.” Urquhart quotes a sentence 
from the “long and complex” letter addressed by 
the Secretary-General to Prince Faisal of Saudi 
Arabia which enables us to gain an idea of the 
style, all qualifications and tortuosities. It 
defeated Azzam's subtlety, even fortified as it was 
by the legendary resources of the Arabic language. 
In the course of this letter, HammarskjoKI sug¬ 
gested sending an emissary who might explore 

“tome gcncial condition.s—or some general 

unbinding terms—which might constitute an aica 

of agr»5ement.” 

General unbinding terms is too precious a locution 
to be lost to diplomacy (especially in these times 
of detente), it is interesting to learn that Hammur- 
skjold found in the Egyptian foreign minister 
Mahmoud Faw/i “a Iricnd and a colleague with 
whom he could speak his mind on even the mo.st 
difficult issues without fear of being misunder¬ 
stood.” This was clearly an elective affinity for 
Fawzi himself rivalled the Secrotaiy-Geneial in 
the power to hide his meaning or lack of meaning 
in layer upon layer of half-hint, tentative sugges¬ 
tion and hypothetical supposition, being, verily, 
able to multiply sevenfold Empson's seven types 
of ambiguity.’ It is thus a joy to watch these two 
virtuosi of the strategy of the indirect approach 
in action. 

When the Israelis were pressed by the U.S. to 
withdraw from the Gaza strip at the beginning of 
1957, it was left to Hammarskjold to make interim 
airangcmcnts for the territory. The fundamental 
issue was when, and under what conditions, the 
Egyptians would be allowed again into the area 
from which the Israelis had expelled them. The 
Assembly resolutions on the subject were unclear. 
When the Israelis evacuated Gaza the UN forces 
—^the arrangements for which were anyway, 
appropriately and no doubt gratifyingly, “almost 
metaphysical in their subtlety”—took over. 
Hammarskjold found himself having, as ho 
put It, “to indulge very much in a somewhat 
extraordinaiy policy; that is, the policy of taking 
step after step in an atmosphere of great ambi¬ 
guity.” The Egyptians wanted to take over 
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immediately and the Israelis were opposing this 
vociferously, so that the Secretary-General, 
much as he tried, could not for long remain in the 
delightful position of being able “to slip around 
all corners and avoid saying whether the cat is 
white or black, because it was so dark all around.” 
Ke negotiated with Fawzi, and the two friends 
agreed that the "initial” take-over of Ga/a would 
be by UN forces. The beauty of the arrangement 
was that the word ‘'inifial'’ was to have “a com¬ 
pletely indeterminate interpretation.” It might be 
taken to mean that the initial phase “would last 
until the Egyptians ‘raised their eyebrows’.” 
Quoting from an unpublished document, Brian 
Urquhart tells us that when “Hammarskjold said 
that a fairly long initial period might be needed 
so a.s to provide opportunities for an orderly 
settlement of some of the problems of the Gaza 
strip, Fawzi merely nodded.” The percipient 
reader will not be surprised to learn that shortly 
afteiward.s—between a nod and a wink, so to 
speak, en iin chn tl'oeil, as you might say—the 
Fg>ptians were back, firmly ensconced, m Gaza. 
Hammarskjold expostulated with his friend, but 
I'awzi (we aic told) “answered this message 
evasively.” Nordic mist had found its match in 
the Middle-Eastein mirage. 


T his man of the corrioor and the back¬ 
room first made his reputation as a Swedish 
civil service economist. lie was a Keynesian, a 
dirif'isti’, an egalitarian; one, that is to say, of the 
ancient tribe of the mathcmatia* (a genus 
huinamtm, Tacitus said, potenlihus infitlu/n, 
sperantihiis falUuc) who have come to enjoy much 
prosperity, influence and power by putting their 
black arts at the service of the leaders of the 
democracy, to enable them to bribe the masses by 
debauching the currency, ruining the public 
credit and vaponsing private property (the 
euthanasia of the rentier, to use the so amusing 
expression which the Master with precious and 
brittle Bloomsbury wit invented, or shall we say 
coined). Hammarskjold was, in short, exactly 
such as the great and the good delight to clasp to 
their bosoms. 

Nor did he disappoint them. Very shortly after 
taking office he showed himself to be indeed a 
supcr-egalitarian and the very prince of ding isles. 
In a report of December 195.) he spoke of a 
government’s “basic responsibility to guide the 

* The most modem and fashionable economists of 
course enjoy the advantage denied to liammarskjuld 
and Keynes, of combining in their persons the two 
separate attributes which this word denotes, the 
mathematical and the astrological. 

‘ See, e.g., in EncountiiR, the obituary by W. H. 
Auden (November 1961). 
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economic and social development of the nation", 
and went on to establish a paraliel between 
“internal social justice” and “international 
justice.” What he meant by this is made clear in a 
report of 1956 in which he asserted that “we ail 
recognise that it is impossible withm any nation 
today to defend for long an inequality of economic 
conations which the majority of people believe 
to be unjust. What is a cause for unrest within a 
nation may become just as much a cause of 
unrest and instability in the international 
community.” For him the UN was a first step 
“towards the establishment of an international 
democracy of peoples.” We wonder whether it 
ever occurred to him that this would be no more 
than an international of people's democracies. 
Such predilections of course entailed Hammar- 
skjoid being what is called an “anti-colonialist.” 
In a passage characterised by a touch of acerbity, 
Paul Hetiri Spaak summarised the Secretary- 
General’s record in this respect: 

“His influence over the countiies of Asia and Africa 
was undoubted He consolidated it by not being 
always altogether fair to Europe and to whites in 
general 1 le experienced exacerbated and triumphant 
anti-colonialism He particpatcd in [anti-colonial- 
ism] out of duty, but also I am surefrom conviction.” 

Spaak's mild, posthumous criticism is exceptional. 
During his lifetime the Secretary-General enjoyed 
enthusiastic public approval Towards the end of 
his career, the Soviet Union attacked him quite 
harshly, but none of the Western Powers whose 
innucnce and position he strove to undermine 
so etfcctivcly ever raised their voice m public 
against him Onthecontrary,theWestcrnopinion- 
makers, m the media and el.sewhcre, joined in a 
chorus of eloquent plaudits and fond gratulations 
which the circumstunces of his death caused to 
rise to a crcsccndt) * 

All this, of course, was amply deserved. It was 
right and meet that a man of his particular 
talents and opinions should receive such recog¬ 
nition and reward. But 1-lummar.skjold was not 
one to enjoy in a straightforward, uncomplicated 
way, the power and honours wliich fell to his Jot. 
He was a queer, uneasy, buttoned-up sort of man, 
all knots and complexes and inhibitions. Vet his 
exterior, which certainly did not show those 
“iincamcnts of gratified desire” of which Blake 
speaks, hid (to adopt an image which Hammar- 
skjold uses in a traivspurent reference to himself) 
tenacious Lucifer-like ambitions. ITbe Secretary- 
General aspired, in the prophet Isaiah’s words, 
to be “above the stars of God”, “above the 
heights of the clouds”, indeed to be “like the 
Most High.” 

After his death (in 1961) his diary was published 
under the title Markings. The diary Hammar- 
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skjdid clearly intended to be published, and con¬ 
sidered that It provided the only true “profile" of 
him. From its very first page Markings declares 
itself to be a remarkable and very peculiar work. 
For the book begins by reproducing a letter to a 
friend in which Hammarskjold gives his permis¬ 
sion to publish the diary, which he describes “as 
a sort of ‘White Book’ concerning my negotia¬ 
tions with myself—and with God”.. . . negotia¬ 
tions between two sovereign powers, as it were. 
Before his call to the UN we find the author 
declaring his “hunger for righteousness", and 
avowing his desire to atone “for the guilt you 
carry because of your good fortune.” Such 
feelings, of course are</e rigueur m modern secular 
sainthood. 

After a year or two in New York, the tone of 
the diary changes sensibly. We now see Ham- 
marskjbld, as though the recipient of a divine 
vision or inspiration, comparing himself (in 
March 1956) to Phinehas: 

“Then stood up Phinehas, and executed judgment: 
and so the plague was stayed And that was counted 
unto him for righteousness unto all generations 
for evermore.” (Psalm 106:30-31) 

A few months later, he affirms himself to be the 
servant of “an idea which must be victorious if a 
mankind worth the name is to survive.” This 
fervour rises to its highest pitch in 1956-7, 
before and after the Suer affair. He confides to 
his diary that he is the recipient of God’s orders, 
that he is God’s instrument, that he has been 
called. An entry of 28 July 1957 reads: 

“You are not the oil, you are not the air —merely the 
point of combustion, the flash-point where the light 
IS born. 

“You arc merely the lens in the beam You can 
only receive, give and possess the light as a lens 
does. ...” 

“Sanctity—either to be the Light, or to be sclf- 
cflaced in the Light, so that it may be born, sclf- 
cflaccd so that it may be focused or spread wider.” 

Another entry, a few days later, justifies Ham- 
marskjold’s description of Markings as a White 
Book recoidmg his weighty transactions with 
God: 

“Your responsibility is indeed terrifying If you fail, 
d 'S thanks to your having betrayed Him, who 
Will fail mankind. You fancy you can be responsible 
to God; can you carry the responsibility/or God?” 

It is a fair guess that the great and good who chose 
and anointed the Secretary-General did not 
bargain for quite such exaltation. But perhaps 
the most remarkable passage in this diary is an 
entry of July 1958 which manages to combine the 
sacred and the profane in one turbid amalgam: 

“The ultimate surrender to the creative act—it is the 
destiny of some to be brought to the threshold of 
this in the act of sacrifice rather than the sexual act; 


and they experience a thunderclap of the same 
dazzling power.” 

Equally equivocal is Hammarskjfild’s mixing 
of mystique and politique. He affirms that “In 
our era, the road to holiness necessarily passes 
through the world of action.” But at times 
Hammarskjold seems aware how perilous his 
path and that qui veut faire I'ange fait la bite. 
Thus, at the time of Suez, when he was most 
convinced of his divine election, he also writes: 
“It was when Lucifer first congratulated himself 
upon his angelic behaviour that he became the 
tool of evil.” He also seemed aware at times of 
the pitfalls of what (to use a phrase current 
among 16th-century Protestant divines) may be 
called the holy pretence. An entry which dates 
from the beginning of 1957 runs: 

“The most dangerous of all moral dilemmas: When 
we arc obliged to conceal truth in order to help the 
truth to be victorious. If this should at any lime 
become our duty in the role assigned us by fate, 
how stiait must be our path at all times if we are not 
to perish.” 

A t that moment, as one recalls, sancti¬ 
moniousness was being discharged in a 
copious, unceasing flow over tlie heads of the 
British, the French, and the Israelis; and we 
cannot help wondering which particular deception 
prompted this oblique and mealy-mouthed con¬ 
fession. Hammarskjold’s adventures in search of 
sainthood remind us irresistibly of those “Dreams 
to Damnation” by which Thomas k Becket (in 
T. S. Eliot’s play) found himself tempted. A few 
lines from the Archbishop’s soliloquy, which 
concludes the first part of the play, will present in 
as good a light as can be contrived the predica¬ 
ment which Hammarskjold made for himself: 

Servant of God has chance of greater sin 
And sorrow, than the man who serves a king, 
for those who serve the greater cause may 

make the cause serve them. 

Still doing right • and striving with political men 
May make that cause politual, not by what they do 
But by what they are , 

If Markings charts Hammarskjold’s 
spiritual itinerary, Urquhart’s biography exhibits 
the gIor.es and vicissitudes of his terrestrial career. 
In this career Suez is the triumph and the Congo 
the disaster. And as we see from Markings it is 
precisely during the Suez episode that Hammar- 
skjdld was seized with high religious fervour and 
became convinced that he was chosen by God 
to be our saviour. This seems to have induced in 
him a certain spiritual pride, a joyous conviction 
that he was not like the sinners and the publicans. 
Thus (on 31 October 19S6)>be stood up in the 
Security Council to rebuke publicly the two cul¬ 
prits, Great Britain and France. As a servant of 
the UN it was certainly his duty to avoid taking 
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a public stand in conflcts between its members: 

“However [he sternly warned], the discretion and 
impartiality thus imposed on the Secretary-General 
by the character of his immediate task may not 
degenerate into a policy of expediency. He must 
also be a servant of the principles of the Charter, 
and Its aims must ultimately determine what for him 
IS right and wrong. For that he must stand.” 

Luther at the Diet of Worms. But Hammar- 
skjold was not put under tiic ban; he was patted 
on the back. The U S. representative, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, described his speech (with proper 
awe) as a “major bomb”; and the French repre¬ 
sentative, Cornut-Gentille, said that “he appre¬ 
ciated both the motive and aim of the statement ” 
Only the British representative, Sir Pierson Dixon, 
seemed to appreciate how near to the ridiculous 
attempts at the sublime could be, and to have 
had enough courage to confront the high-flown 
and high-minded Secretaiy-General. He told 
Hammarskjold that he “wasn’t playing fair.” 
The haughty reply was that he knew what he was 
doing and that “it was hardly the moment for the 
British representative to be talking about 
‘playing fair'.” 

The streak of arrogant sclf-nghteousness 
manifest in this incident appears even more 
clearly in an exchange with Ben-Gurion a month 
or so before. The Israelis were following a policy 
of retaliatory raids in an attempt to stop their 
neighbours from attacking settlements and the 
like. Hammarskjold disapproved of this policy, 
and wrote to Ben Gunon: 

•'You arc convinced that the threat of retaliation 
has a dolcrrcnt effect I am convinced that it is more 
ot an incitement to individual members of the Arab 
forces than even what has been said by their own 
Governments. You are convinced that acts of 
retaliation will stop further incidents. I am con¬ 
vinced that they will lead to further incidents. You 
believe that this way of creating respect for Israel 
will prove the way for sound coexistence with the 
Arab peoples. I believe that the policy may postpone 
indefinitely the time for such coexistence. ... I 
think the discussion of this question can be con¬ 
sidered closed since you, in spite of previous 
discouraging experiences, have taken the respon¬ 
sibility for large-scale tests of the correctness of 
your belief.” 

In the nature of things, it is quite impossible to 
say whether Ben-Gurion or Hammarskjold was 
right. Is deterrence efficient? Is deterrence useless? 
Considered as maxims of policy both proposi¬ 
tions can be taken to be valid on occasions; and 
this is one of those antinomies which must remain 
unreconciled to the end of time. But this is beside 
the point. In this exchange, the interlocutors 
were not on an equality. Ben-Gurion was respon¬ 
sible for the safety of lives and the welfare of a 
state; the oracle of the UN’s 38th floor, on the 
other hand, had no responsibility for the safety 
of anybody: not even his own life would be in 
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danger if his advice were to result in catastrophe. 
The self-assured and heaoring tone is out of 
place; and the advice was. in all senses, gratuitous 
and, literally, impertinent. 


I T WAS THE Sue* affair which more than 
any other event gave Hammaskjdld such an 
exaggerated idea of his power and influence. The 
monstrous regiment of the 38th floor was based 
on the illusion (to which the momentary col¬ 
lusion between the U S. and the U.S.S.R. over 
Suez gave rise) that the UN could have a policy 
of Its own. Hammarskjold seemed really to 
behove that as Secretary-General be wielded some 
kind of power, personal to himself, whereby he 
could force the Powers to make their policies 
conform to his own view of what was good for 
the world. 

In 1954, in a gloss on article 99 of the UN 
Charter (which empowers the Secretary-General 
to take the initiative in the Security Council when 
he believes that there is a threat to peace), he 
hud declared that the real significance of this 
aiticle was that it “does imply that the Govern¬ 
ments of the UN expect the Secretary-General 
to take the independent responsibility, irrespective 
of their attitude, to represent the detached element 
in the international life of the peoples. . . 
“Sometimes”, he went on to say in a remarkable 
sentence, “he will have to voice the wishes of the 
peoples again.st this or that government.” These 
words announce the nco-Jacobin Club which Mr 
Buckley describes. In a speech of 1959, Ham¬ 
marskjold was even mote explicit. He now 
declared that the UN had an existence and pos¬ 
sibilities independent of the will and policies of 
member governments. These possibilities arose 
from the emergence of an “independent position” 
for the Organisation, rooted in the existence at 
the UN “of an opinion independent of partisan 
interests and dominated by the objectives indi¬ 
cated in the UN Charier.” 

Markings shows that for the Secretary-General 
wx Hammarskjdldi was vox Dei. These speeches 
indicate that he believed it to be vox populi as well. 
Dr O'Brien compared Hammarskjold to Innocent 
HI. Hie more apt comparison is to Boniface VIII 
—who claimed to be judex ordinarius, set by 
God over the whole world, and showed himself 
to the pUgrims at the jubilee of A.D. 1300 seated 
on Constantine’s throne, shouting: “1 am Caesar 
—I am Emperor.” 

Shortly afterwards, as is well-known, Boniface 
was to be manhandl^ and bri^y imprisoned by 
the French King’s bravoes (shall we perhaps 
compare them to the UN’s Cuban gunmen?). 
Boniface’s estimate of the position of the Papacy 
was as mistaken as the Secretary-Geninrars 
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exaggerated idea of his own power and influence. 
Urquhart's biography contains many examples 
of Hammarskjdld's defective political judgment. 
His intervention in the Lebanese disturbances of 
J9S8 is a case in point. 

These disturbances were the outcome of dis¬ 
putes among the political leaders, and between 
the communities of the Lebanon- disputes that 
were envenomed and exacerbated by the activities 
of the newly-ioimed United Arab Republic. 
Nasser, the President of the new republic whieh 
comprised Egypt and Syria, was at the height of 
his power and influence and he imagined that he 
uould soon be able to control the whole Arab 
world. He therefore encouraged the Lebanese 
Sunni Muslims and other elements to bring down 
the lawful government. This was done by the 
smuggling of arms and volunteers from Syria. 
The Lebanese government complained at the 
UN and a United Nations Observer Group 
(Unogil) was sent to the Lebanon. Haminar- 
skjbld, it is clear, followed his own personal policy. 
In public, he denied that the UAR was much—or 
at all—implicated. But in private, he asked Nasser 
to desist: 

“The U A R. [he told Nasser] had overplayed its 
hand badly in Lebanon and had to change its couisc 
quickly Military intervention must .stop and the 
radio propaganda of the ‘Voice of the Arabs’, which 
was an open incitement to rebellion in Lebanon, 
should come to an end." 

Nasser promised to stop the infiltration of men 
and arms into the Lebanon, and Faw'zi confirmed 
the undertaking. But the smuggling went on 
regardless. When protests were made in the 
British press about Hammarskjold's pattiality to 
Nasser (and this, we now know, was the case) 
Hammarskjold protested hutfily to the British 
Foreign Secretary. He concluded his letter with a 
self-righteous and offensive rebuke: 

“The straight line [he admonished Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd) often looks crooked to those who have 
departed from it.” 

The Iraqi coup d’etat of 14 July 1958 compelled 
the United States to take immediate measures to 
prevent a dangerous deterioration in the Lebanon, 
and landed troops in Beirut. Hammarskjold 
seriously believed that (as he informed Cabot 
Lodge) “as soon us the first U.S. ship appeared 
on the horizon all Nasser’s restrictions on infil¬ 
tration from Syria”—restrictions which in any 
case existed only in Hammarskjdld’s own 
imagination—“would inevitably be lifted.” And 
we learn from Urquhart that “Lodge himself 
seemed to be almost as disturbed as Hammarsk¬ 
jold at the new situation”! A child could have 
told them that the landings—token as they were 
of a resolute U S policy—heralded, on the con¬ 
trary, the end of the lun-and-gamcs. It was at this 


late stage that Hammarskjdid took a purely 
personal decision to increase the numbers of 
Unogil —a group which, whatever its earlier role, 
was now no more than the fifth wheel on the 
coach. 

In comparison with the Congo operations on 
which the UN embarked in 1960, the Lebanese 
affair was “chicken-fecd.” But, as Dr O'Brien 
pointed out, Unogil provider! a precedent for 
Onuc (as the UN Congo expedition was known). 
But in the Congo Hammarskjold found hirasclf 
completely out of his depth. The abrupt decision 
by Belgium to give up rule over the Congo 
rclca-sed fearful passions and cupidities in the 
country. The U S , the U.S S R., and God-know.s- 
how-inany-othcr states also found it expedient 
oi necessary to involve themselves in the disorder. 
For the UN to hope, in the circumstances, for 
the independent role of Hammarskjold's dream 
was simply chimerical. This is clear from the 
chapters which Urquhart devotes to the Congo 
in his biography; and the voluminous literatuie 
which has grown round the catastrophes of 1960- 
64. if it show's anything, shows the Congo of those 
days to be indeed that 

dark huff plain 

Swept with lon/iLsed alaims of strugele and flight. 

Where ignoiant annies ctaih by night. 

In sum, no moie need be said than that Ham- 
marskjold's legion, far from being master of the 
situation, was in re.dity no more than one of these 
armies; and that its cumniander, .searching 
confidently for one knows not what, Icll in 
obscure, forlorn, far-away place. 


T he blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
church. The seed has sprouted thick, tall and 
strong. And not only in the guise of Genet al 
Mobutu and his retinue of sixty-three (was it 
really fot this that the martyr offered up bis life?). 
As Hammarskiold would have wished it, the big 
subjects in the UN today are (as we learn from 
Buckley), “colonialism, sovereignty over natural 
resources, and the evolution of the doctrine that 
the have-not nations, ‘as a matter or right’, are 
entitled to economic help from the have-nations.” 
The outcome is that (as Buckley ingeniously 
demonstrates in an appendix to his journal) the 
United States today is “the only superpower in 
the UN that has no functioning satellite.” By 
what arts, by what stratagems we may ask, was 
such a booby-trap sprung, and how did the 
U.S.A. wake up one day to find itself caught in 
these coils? 

The answer is that no arts, no stratagems, were 
necessary, that the U.S. was itself tlie unh^ing 
author of its own discomfiture. 
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“It was done... [as Professor Moynihan has 
recently written] with the blind acquiescence and 
even agreement of the United States which kept 
endorsing principles for whose logical outcome it 
was wholly unprepared and with which it could 
never actu^ly go along.’’* 

The infernal machine began to be put together 
with the “Uniting for Peace’’ resolution, and was 
much improved at the time of Suez with the 
unleashing of the General Assembly against 
Great Britain and France. So that the United 
States—and any state it dares to befriend—is 
attacked, denounced, and vilified at pleasure. 
Ingenuity is not needed, only transparent 
sophistry. Any threadbare calumny will do since 
the U.S. is anxious not to oflend. and even to 
join in its own castigation. 

Mr Moynihan gives one or two examples of 
this absurd self-puni.shment. He tells of a UN 
publication. The World Social Report. This 
document proves (hat the United States is a less 
just society than the Soviet Union and the 
“developing’’ countries. This conclusion is 
reached by “correlating”—in familiar social- 
scientific fa.shion—“social justice” with the 
absence of public protest. The Report, we are told, 
is the most popular UN document. The U.S. did 
not, until 1974, protest against this travesty. On 
the contrary, the U.S. “ai lively participated in 
this sustained assault on American institutions.” 
American help in, and approval of, such a docu¬ 
ment is attributed by Mr Moynihan to the fact 
that It was a Third World document and, as such, 
to be treated with tolerance and understanding. 

There was an even more cui lous episode which 
took place at an American-financed Population 
Tribune meeting in Slockholm Here Professor 
Rend T7umont of Prance accused the white man 
of eating (he little children of the Sahel, of 
Ethiopia, of Bangladesh, by his “overconsump¬ 
tion of meat and his lack of generosity towards 
poor populations.” This indictment later ap¬ 
peared on the fiont page of an ofTicial five- 
language UN publication. Development Forum. 

1 he results of this meeting so pleased the official 
U.S. delegation that they reported- “All basic 
U S. objectives were achieved and U S accom¬ 
plishments were many. ...US. delegation 
unanimously pleased with final result.” Mr 
Moynihan has no doubt how such a report ever 
came to be written. He attributes it to three 
decades of habit and incentive which have created 
in Washington “patterns of appeasement so 
profound as to seem wholly normal.” 

Things have come to such a pass that William 

* Daniel P. Moynihan, “The United States in 
Opposition”, Commentary (March 197.^). Mr Moyni¬ 
han has recently been appointed chief U.S. Delegate 
to the UN. 
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Buckley, whose term of sarvice at the UN coin¬ 
cided with the last Israeli-Arab conflict called 
by some in the UN corridors the “Yum Yum 
Kippur war” is led to declare that if Israel had 
been charged with anti-Semitism, Israel would 
have lost. Buckley served principally on the 
Third Committee of the General Assembly which 
deals with “Human Rights”, and a large part of 
his book is a very lucid and witty treatise on the 
fine art of proving that white is black which 
has been perfected at the UN. Such miracles are 
effected by skilful drafting, indefatigable oratory, 
organised and disciplined voting by blocs of 
states and coalitions of blocs. 

I T WILT. BB asked: does any of this really 
matter? The answer, is that it does very much 
matter to be able, for instance, to distinguish be¬ 
tween cvci yday life in the United States and every¬ 
day life in the Soviet Union. Such distinctions are 
annihilated at the UN, which thus constitutes 

“the most concentrated assault on moral reality in 
the history of tree institutions ... it does not do to 
Ignore that fact or, worse, to get used to it.” 

On (he evidence produced in his Journal this 
assault on moral reality is successful, not least 
because so little effort is made to withstand it. 
IXtcnle is “/«” right now, the chief U.S. delegate 
said in response to Buckley drawing attention to 
the “strategic gains wc would stand to make by 
an undisguised, and undissimulated, constancy 
to ideals nominally promulgated by the United 
Nations.” Therefote Buckley was not allowed to 
deliver a spetxh in which he wanted to say that 
"we have not heard more profuse compliments 
paid to the Declaration of Human Rights than by 
some who maintain huge fortifications calculated 
to pi event (he exercise of that i ight.” Nor another 
speech in which he wanted to declare (« propos 
the Fourth Geneva Convention regulating the 
administration of territoiics occupied by a state 
during a war) that “It is in our ludgment as 
obvious that the Fourth Geneva Convention 
should be consulted in the Midcast as it is that it 
should be consulted in Eastern Europe.” So 
sceptical Buckley is of stcadfa.stness and stout¬ 
heartedness among those who speak for his 
country that he later wrote this passage in his 
widely-read syndicated newspaper column: 

*i pray that every Jew in Russia will be permitted 
to emigrate. But 1 pray also that one (1) Jew wall 
elect to remain, while pretending he wants to get 
out. Otherwise there will be a collapse of our 
foreign policy, of Congressional sanctions, and of 
our Army, Navy, Air Force, and probably our 
national anthem ” 

It must not be thought that the U.S. is the only 
Power in the UN which makes a habit of dis¬ 
comforting its friends and sparing its ill-wishers. 
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The issue of “Guinea-Bissau" loomed large in ihe 
28lh Assembly. This was of course before the 
recent coup d’ftat in L islx>n, and I he African states 
mounted an attack on I’ortugal and its friends, 
and demanded that a representative of Paigc — 
the anti-Portuguese movement in the territory— 
should be invited to address the Assembly. The 
British, the French, and the Americans held a 
consultation on strategy. The British said they 
would oppose in the A^mbly any invitation to 
Paioc. 

“They also said that they would vote in the Security 
Council against granting membership to Guinea- 
Bissau, provided both the United States and France 
did This togetherness in the UN is very important. 
The British and m particular the French are anxious 
never to be isolated in any vote that might be 
construed as anti-African The Ficnch are especially 
timid, and they gave no absolute assurances; the 
best wc could get from them was that they would 
‘probably’ abstain on all the votes—abstaining is 
Ihe ga'at cop-out in the UN_" 

True to his promise, the British delegate spoke 
in the Assembly against inviting a representative 
from Paioc. But ho—representmg, be it noted, the 
views of a Conservative government—began by a 
rebuke to Portugal, an ally in Nato. 

“My Government has frequently made clear, both 
in the United Nations and directly to the Portuguese 
Government, our strong conviction that Portugal 
should press ahead with all practicable speed to¬ 
ward the granting of self-determination in accor¬ 
dance with the ri^t of, and taking into account the 
wishes of, the people of its territories in Africa ... 
We call upon the Government of Portugal to follow 
the example of those other colonial or former 
colonial powers whose former dependencies in 
Africa and elsewhere are now sovereign independent 
States represented in this Assembly... It pains us 
tliat Portugal, a country with which we have so 
many historical lies, should be pursuing policies 
which we regard as misguided." 

This sermonising emanated from the representa¬ 
tive of a country which, as a farewell gift, 
endowed each African colony it had governed 
with a disorderly despotism or a methodical 
tyranny. Even if self-determination in Africa had 
been a shining success, these words, which were 
not a historical appreciation but mere political 
rhetoric, would still have been misplaced. As 
birds know by instinct, one does not foul one’s 
own nest. But, as political rhetoric, such words 
were useless and even dangerous for, ingratiating 
as they were, they could easily—and with justice? 
—be dismissed as insincere, and thus attract 
nothing but the contempt of those they were 
meant to placate. It does not require much 
political sensitivity to understand this, and it is 
not lack of intelligence in Downing Street, or the 
Elysie Palace, which leads to UN delegates being 
instructed to speak in this way. No, it is not 
intelligence at all which is primarily lacking. 


As it happened, Sir Alec Douglas-Home came 
to New York to address the Geneial A&sembly 
that autumn. He arrived with the reputation of 
“the toughest man in town on the matter of 
human rights", and Buckley arranged to inter¬ 
view him on his TV programme. The discussion 
began with the issue of civil rights in the Soviet 
Union, and the attempts by West European 
states (in the framework of the European Con¬ 
ference on Security and Co-operation) to secure 
some significant changes in Soviet practice. The 
Journal prints large extracts from the interview. 
Buckley quoted a speech of Sir Aloe’s: he had 
said that "we should do something’’ to remove 
barriers to the movement of people and ideas. 
Did this, he was asked, "mean merely that you 
should importune the Soviet Union to make 
these modifications”? Sir Alec hastened to 
deprecate this language: 

“I think ‘importune’ [he objected] is carrying on 
rather the language of the Cold War, isn’t it, which 
we want to get away from Wc want to be able to 
say to the Soviet Union. ‘Look, can you do this, 
this and this? if you can this will be fine because it 
will start to loosen up relations.... ”’ 

But if this approach proved useless, .would Sir 
Alec consider the use of sanctions? Sir Alec 
didn’t think that “you want to talk in terms of 
sanctions. ... 1 think you must use persuasion 
to the limit. If you can’t persuade the other side 
... then we simply just revert, as I said, to a state 
of a passive sort of confrontation, which is very 
unsatisfactory." Palmerston’s heir concluded the 
discussion by insisting that one didn’t want 

“to talk in terms of increa.sing sanctions because 
v,x want a response from the Soviet Union, and if 
tlicre IS no response, it is not our fault. We have 
made the offer; we have made the suggestions. If 
they turn them down, well, that’s their affair.” 

W OULD Mr Gromyko or Mr Malik, we 
find ourselves asking, have fed this pap 
lo Buckley’s Ammcan audience? But we must 
not imagine that the Foreign Secretary was 
incapable of baring his teeth. Shortly afterwards 
(in a Parliamentary debate following the Yom 
Kippur War) a Labour MP, Mr Gerald Kaufman, 
ask^ Sir Alec if he “will not go to Holland and 
tell the citizens of that loyal and steadfast ally 
how he reconciles British membership of the EEC 
with the oil blockade Britain was carrying on 
against Holland.’’ It was, no doubt, a partisan 
and tendentious point, but no more so than a 
hundred others i^ich are the daily meat and 
drink of Members of Parliament. To deal with it 
—^to pulverise his parliamentary colleague—Sir 
Alec hurled a thunderbolt : 

“I am not sure that the words ‘loyalty* and ‘stead¬ 
fast’ come very well from the honourable Gentle- 
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We remember again the wisdom of the birds and 
think how gratified, and perhaps even excited, 
Mr Buckley’s audience would have been to see 
this admirable ferocity used against an opponent 
somewhat more dangerous than Mr Gerald 
Kaufman, M.P. for Manchester (Ardwick). 

Pashas in Downing Street or sultans in the 
£lys6e are responsible for the lives and welfare 
of great multitudes, but in modern democracies 
the responsibility is remote and diffuse. In 
contrast to what obtained in the older despotisms, 
the penalties of failure are, so far at any rate, 
neither drastic nor really unpleasant. Hence 

He that trusts to vou 

Where he ihoulJ find you Horn finds you hates. 

Where foxes, gce\e. 

But the pashas of old, like modem commissars, 
had of necessity a keener nose for danger, and did 
not allow their Ic'onine and vulpine instincts to 
atiophy. 

Dfc C 1 AUII.F, that old sultan, described state.s as 
cold monsters But what saved these monsters 
from being utterly monstrous was a fierce and 
touchy sense of honour. The sense of honour has 
its origins in (he pursuit o^ and the competition 
for, power Involved in it is a jealousy for one’s 
prestige, and a quick readiness to protect it 
from being damaged—whether by one's own 
actions or by the actions of others. Based on the 
pride of power, a sense of honour is, in a Chi istian 
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or a Kantian scheme, an ambiguous virtue, but 
it is a virtue all the same. The question is whether, 
both intelligence and courage failing, an atavistic 
sense of honour may come to save all these 
Western states, heavy with undreamt-of pros¬ 
perity and luxuriating in their feelings of nameless 
guilt, from passively waiting for the destruction 
which, if it comes, will surely be in essence self- 
destruction. All this is to say how grateful we 
are to William Buckley for a work of intelligence 
and courage, a work indeed imbued with a sense 
of honour. It is appropriate that he should choose 
to end his book with the text of a tei^am which 
Mr Daniel Moyinhan, then U.S. ambassador in 
New Delhi, sent to Mr John Scali, chief U.S. 
delegate to the UN, in order to congratulate 
him for administering a rebuke to the Cubans for 
raising doubts about the legitimacy of Puerto 
Rican independence. Mr Moynihan described 
how he himself, when a delegate at a previous 
session of the UN, had 

"sal in the Gcneial Assembly and listened to the 
Stalinist son of a bitch from Cuba go on about 
Puerto Rico, Hut still it was his job He is a Stalinist. 
He works tor a Stalinist. He can get killed if he 
makes a mistake. What drove me to despair was 
the complacency of our putative allies in this 
matter The honour of American democracy was 
being impugned? What is honour? said our allies. 
Let us talk of malaria eradication, and aid levels ... 
In the end what troubles me most about the Puerto 
Rican episode is that we seem to be willing to forget 
about a clear violation of the Charier, a direct lie 
about the United States What has come over us? 
Porgci absiut a slander on our honour? What have 
we bionic?..." 


Fire and the Tide 


r ire struggles in tlie chimney like .'ll! animal. 

I t’s caught in a life. 

As wlicn the tide pulb the Tay out 
s( arring predictable niudscapc. 

Water’s done kniicwork, 
notching quick runnel and channel. 

That’s how you remember 
the alternative lives. 

You saw them, could never have lived them. 

A ribbon of birds is pulled raggedly over November. 

You’! c pulled between now and the way you will not escapie. 


Anne Stevenson 
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To Martin Amis: a letter from Indianapolis 


AfuTf, I write you from a magic spot. 

1'iic dullsville capital of Indiana 

At thLs one poiut, for this one day, has got 

Intensity in every nut and spanner. 

Soon the cars wJl sing their vast HosaniuJi 
And Pressuie will produce amazing Giacc. 

Ea}’le-()Jfy\ A. J. Foyt'i bandanna! 

Vfhizquez painting Philip at the ehase 

Saw something like Uiese colours, nothing like this Race. 


Ten-tliirty. Half an hour before the start. 

The piess-lxix at the Brukyard is up higlu 
Wc sit hi'ie safely, Emperors set apart. 

Looking dowm on Those About to Die. 

"Mortturi. . . .” Yes, but so am I, 

And so are you, though not noiv. When we’re older. 
Death will be the last tlung we defy. 

Tlieie guys feel it jierthing on their shoulder: 

The tremble of tlic heat is tinged with sometliing colder. 


lliat’s enough of talk about the weather. 

To rail agamst the climate's not good foim. 

My subjei t ought to be the latest feather 
Protnirlmg fioin your cap. I mean the Maugham. 

I ofli r you, through gritted teeth, niy waim 
Goiigratiilatioas on another coup. 

Success for yoiTs so soon become the norm, 

Your fresh young ego might be knocked askew. 

A wide-spread fear, I find. Your father tliinks so too. 


Tlie prize’s terms dictate an expedition 
Overseas. That makes you Captain Kiik 
Of Starsliip Enterpiise. Your Five-Year Mission: 
Exploring Unknown Worlds. You mustn’t slurk 
The challenge. This Award’s not just a perk: 
Maugham's £ijOO arc meant to send 
Your Mind in search of fodder for your Work 
Through any far-flung way you rare to wend. 

Winch means, at present rates, a fortnight in Southend, 


So choosing Andalusia took nerve. 

It’s certainly some kind of Foreign Part. 



A bit clo&e-flun^, perhaps, but it will serve 
'I'o show you tlie left knee, if not the heart. 
Of European Cultuie. It’s a start. 

1.1 ke Chesterfield advising his young son 
(Who, I don't doubt, didn’t give a fart) 

I’m keen to see your life correctly iim 

'^’ou can’t just arse around forever havuigyiin. 


The day’s work here began at 6 a.m. 

'I’fie first car they wheeled out in Casoline 
Alley lookid uuwoildly, like a LEM. 
jMass was said “The I^td is KLiiig.'’ 'I’he scene 
Chew t ramnu d with every kind of clean machine. 
All Offenhauser woke with shrieks and yells. 

'I'he heart-throb ])a\glo pulse and Ouco pr« en 
Of decals filled the view with charms and spells 
Diiisi-Iy diawn and brilliant as the Book of Kells. 

ri:Rl’ECT GIRC:LE. “Let the Earth Rejoice.’’ 
“C./iiM/ Have Meity.’’ LCiDESTAR. OLSONITE. 
Aoierua exults with spuiisoied voice 
I'liim Kitty llnuk to ultia-l.unar flight. 

I plight (I*IRES'l’<’)NEj and out of sight! 

'1 he Cafie Bl'.I.L HELMETS. Cetnini. Apollol 
C.fttsbv )>ut Ills faith in the Oieen Light. 

Hi hold his tlieam and who shall call it hollow^ 
What gt'iiiiis they have, what destinies lh»'y follow'' 


Tin big Pre-Rate I'aradc comes down the straight 
While h.iTtleni fl pii-ss-nieii let herouslv dote 
Cm sthoolgirl NtajoiettC's all looking great 
In boots and spangled swimsuits. Flags dt note 
Tlitir provenance. 'I'he band fiom Terra Haute 
Is calU'tl the Alafchin^ Patriots. Pm due 
It ive got a diiim sti big it needs a float. 

And now' the Danuriff Bears come ptaneing ihrough, 

'I'lu ir deiti^ies stalled w'hite and stuped wiili ted and bh 


Fiom I'ucson, Kokomo and Etucaloosa, 

1 torn over the Stale Line and fai aw.iv. 

Playing the comjjlete John Philip Souut 
'The kids have come foi this one dav in \Iav 
To show the watching world the L' S A. 

.Survives anti thrives and still knows htjw to cock its 
Snoot. Old I hide Sam is A-CJK, 

Stititling with blight buttons and high poi kets. 
T'lger Band from CirilevilleX Broad Hippie Roiketsl 


C^bjcctively, perhaps, they do look tatty. 

This Continent's oiiginal invaders 
W'ere, however, po.silively latty; 

Hoodlums handmg beads around like traders. 
Bastards in tin hats and leather waders— 

Larceny in every .squeak and rattle. 

The whole deal was a nightmare of Ralph Nader*'*, 
A corjiorate racket dressed up as a battle: 

People kissed the Spaniard's foot ot died like cattle. 



I’hr tlioirt- bt'fwcrii tlir New World and the Old 
I’\r ii<-\t.r I'onnd th.il clear, to tell the truth. 

'I'l.idilicniVes indeed, to that 1 hold: 
lionn< 111;;; bials rioiii De$ Moines and Duhith 
Si I III slioit ol'evi ly vii tiie ex-cept Youth, 
lint ii'aliv. ^^:ls tlwie that much mote apjieal 
Til stout (.ditcz's l.ifk of tilth and t.oulh 
JuM because it bore* the- Papal seal'* 

li's \rt that makes the difleieiiii . and Art me.ins llic Ideal: 

I'ilaZf/nez (tide supra) foi ex.imple. 

\ou’re visitiDK ibi Prado, I presume'^ 

When you clo, you’ll find a healthy sample 
'I'akeii fiom his oeui'te lioni womb to tomb. 

'I'he key woiks line one giant stunning room; 

Singh* and group jioitiuils done at Clouit 

Whose liiilh.trice cleans your brains out like a broom, 

liisjiiied, yes but piodiiets, too, of'I'honghf 

An inner world in which the Kings nih‘d .is they ought. 

Not as they dill. IIis pui|>ose wasn’t ihittiiy 
f)r craM ul\ to kiss the Itoyal lod. 
lie (list depii ti d (hi ass.uill .iiirl b.ittiiy 
( )f Il.tbshurt’ jiohcies .is acts of (tod, 

\\'hose (‘artliK m<ain.i(ioii was the c li^l 
(aiiieiitlv inhabiting the 'lluom 
He diilicd till whole lot on his (oil, 

T'aiis Kia.iI nine oinpoop and cione. 

Tiluin w.is long gone. \'etaz<litez w.is alone. 

Alone ,ind In mini d about bv mi ilioc i iiii s 
(IAc I pt loT once* when Jiubnn c.inu- to town). 

He must ha\i ft It .is singular as donates 
But didn’t let the ]>ii-s.snie get him down. 

He sl\ly b.iiikcd his iictht w'lth the Clrown 

t nlil hi was .ilhiwed a yeai ahio.id 

(III Home, of course. In fVnitr he migfit drown ) 

'I'o i:iise his sights by study. An Aw.ud 

The King well knew would be a hiindicdfold leslonil. 

( onqu.\(ndore\ in their ariiwdiini, 

'1 hi dtiviisiiovs nil si.iinhiig hv the ir c nis. 

HoK soldi! IS (but 111 purpose piin i ), 

'I'liey look as if (his'ie shipping out foi Alois. 

It’s haid (o tell the Rookies fiom the Si,us. 

Siniid-i'p .mil nuiski li. ihtysiim tin s.inie. 

.Skin-gi ,i(ts .111 (111 \i (er .Ill’s h.'ilill-SI ais. 
hoi .1 J /’iM't the se.u mg ])i It I of I’.inie 
Was bi'andi il louiiil his mouth the clay he .rte the I'l.ime. 

l..is( \eai yen mg Su'ede Savage swallowed fiii;. 
ill look SIS. nioiidis (o che I( goes lo show 
Ilo.i Inn i( IS iTis.ile a funei.il pvri 
Ai.cl )i.sl how h.ud .1 I iw the rlii\i is Iicie. 

I I .in’l bi h(.\i iIica’ic m tins loi tin dough. 

The SI 111 ('s not bivniid. but m. the I'l .ii . 

A lui.il poini of (liii 1 they gel lo kiiow 

S< M-. w 1.1 1 e I Ise .1 milhoii null s from hi i e - 

'IJie ihi.iin Hart (,’iatir once had, lo Travel in a ’Pear, 



ElfM n on the dot. The Zoo gets hit 
Hy lightning. Lions wlielx> and panthers panic. 

The fastest qualifiers quit the pit 
No more than hipbone-high to a mechanic 
And take the track. 'Ehe uproar is .Satanic. 

Now the less exalted have depaitcd. 

Still the sound is monumental, nianic. 
labrariaiis would hear it bioken-heartcd. 

And this lap's just lot liiung up. Tlicy liavcn’t started. 

Aiouiid the Spe i cKvay ctuisiiig on the Ton 
(winch ine.tns, for Intly ears, they u- neaily stalling) 
'riic\’ l»la/,e aw'av like" spaceships round the Sun — 
Holling thunder hki* Valhalla falling 
M’iii ruiiiiiiig out of epithets; it’s galling. 

I'm iievei hcMid a noise like this bc'foie ) 

Ihie llay < onie again And it's appalling - 
Th( inniiK lit wh«n you i an’t sl<uid an\ iiioie, 

'Ihe (Jiicii laght goes! Gerommo' I'xielMuil 

(jangway lor the Ni w' .Apot aly jise! 

Racing at two >iuiidic.d miles an hour 
The like lie I c'untc nd< I't get to gi ips, 

M eavv « tv.ili y be tsc i k with jrowc i. 

'1 liM c-time-w'liini 1 /’Vn 7 ahc*acl\ rip? 

\w.t\ to It .id itu III Id bv h.ilJ a mile. 

I j> til*' .lull goes Down g«> flit cliip-». 
t )iiK JtnltieTfntd LAW rii.itc h tli.it sivli, 

.\iul hr si.11 Is too l.ii h.u k I’ll tr 11 sou in .r while 

'I he vi.iy It all r tnnt s out. hut now I’\c got 
'1 o SI t this sc 11 cd .isjch and kc ep a < hec k 
I lom l.ip to hip on who, while diniiig wliat, 

( 'Iiasc s whom or ends up m .i wic c k. 

H. ill .1 lhoiis<iiicl rnili s is cpiite .1 tick — 

'I hough c \< 11 .IS I'm lotting clown this line' 

\ got someone hTcatlnng closvn his in ik: 
lint,’ll t/iirfj\ Mt/tinn, fiom Row Nine'. 

II. is moMil ujrmoic th.in Iwenls jil.icis I leads wiin * 

Jo/iitur /{'il/ut/fnd IS Mom Junl ll'iafh, 

/•ovt licim //ftuilfiii. They arc* 'I'c'x.iiis tw.iin; 

I. .1C h cif the III he hind the whee I sine t' l/ii ih, 

Ikith of the ni sli .light-. II ic)w’ A't John II. /)/«'. 

Wh.il lhe\''ii elomg's t( chilli .ilK iiis.iiii', 

.\iiil s < t the 11 's no dt IIS iiig it's a I hi ill. 

Seuiii tiling I'liiichiiiic rii.tl m the hiai’. 

Re M Is 111 the* el.iimg .tncl llii‘ skill 

The he .11 1 is liliecl, even though the hlooci niav chill. 

SOME TIME LATER. C^ii the Victory' dais 
RutherJ'otd gets kissed and plic'd with drink. 

It looks a bit like su[ipc r at Liimiruis. 

Outright w'orsliip's d.iiii.igiiig I lliink: 

Slanclaicls of sc li-knowlt elge tend to sink. 

Td like to liy it, though, I miwt eonfess. 

Just a little bit. Not to the brink. 

Nor would all that lolly cause clislic'ss: 

Tluee hunchexi thousand dollais—^nol a penny less. 



Half-way through, the prize belonged to Fqyt. 

His pretty CJILMOKE R^VCINCJ kelchup-ri’d 
Cojvte skated flatter than a quuit, 

*1 he mat'stiu lying down as if in bed. 

He only led by inches, but he led— 

Ljiitil lus turbo-charger coughed white smoke. 

I'lie car kept lunning quickly while it ble<i. 

But finally —Black Flag. For Fqyt, no joke 
Unless he had his money on the other bloke. 

The doming Boy on his eleventh try 
At winning the “500” finished Fust. 

A perfect journey. No one had to die. 

Looking back, I think aliout the woist 
'filing that happened was an engine burst. 

'I'lie empty Brickyard bakes in silent heat, 

I’lie quartet-million rac«“-fans have dispeistd. 

And 1 have got a deadline 1 must meet; 

I have to tell the story of the Champion's defeat. 

Velazqwz was ennobled in the end. 

{Bhilifi, fading last, could not refuse 
The final accolade to such a fric'iid ) 

His background was examined for louse screws 
(Against the blood of craftsmen, Motirs 01 jrivs 
Bureaucracy imixisi'd a stiict embargo) 

And in a year or so came the good news, 

'I’ogeihei with the lobes and wealthy cargo 
Tliev used to hang around a Knight of Santiago. 

Enciunbered thus, he sank into the gra\e. 

'I'he Man is dead. 'I’he Artist is alive, 
lamely are the* biilhant, like' the brave— 

Evactly like, except their works survive. 

My point (it's taken ages to airivc) 

Is simply this" en|oy the adulation. 

But meanwhile take- a Up from Uncle Clti<e 
And amplijy your general education. 

There’s more than Literature involved in Cultivation. 

1'omorrow m the Ijondon afternoon 

I'll miss your stubby, Jaggeri\h appearance 

And wish you back in Fleet Street veiv soon. 

Among the foremost laiiks of you t adheiints 
I’m v'oeal to the point of incoherence 
When totting up your qualities of mind 
You’ve even got the rari*st" Perseverance. 

A wise adviser ought to lie resigned. 

Unless he keeps the pace hot, to being left behind. 

“We’re given Art in order not to petish 
From the Truth.’’ Or words to that effect. 

^\n apoplithcgm of Nietzsche’s which I cherish: 

He sees how those two areas coimect 
Without conceding that they intersect. 

Enough for now. Go easy, I implore you. 

It all abides your questing intellect. 

The Heritage of Culture, I assure you. 

Like everything, you lucky sod, b All Before You. 
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Karl Kraus 


And the Idea of Literature—By J. P, Stern 


I \M orcASiONAi 1 Y visited b> a daydream, in 
the course of which the readers of modern 
German literature appear to be divided into two 
somewhat unequal groups. I'heic are those who 
have heard a few dark rumours about an obscure 
Viennese journalist called Karl Kraus (a name of 
uncertain spelling), one of those l>pical queiulous 
coffee house literati, who is said to have waged a 
pcculiaily quixotic linguistic campaign lusting 
more than 40 years against his fellow-journalists 
(to this group belongs a colleague 1 once met who 
was professor of (lerman literature at one of 
Austria’s provincial univeisities) Apart tiom 
that, Kraus is known to this group only as the 
author of Austria's nationa. anthem which begins 
with the words "Clott eihalte, (Jolt bi'svhutzd 
lor dem Katser unscr Land."^ And, on the other 
hand, there appeals to be a group of purblind 
enthusiasts who icud Karl Kraus and almost 
nothing else, and who icccive from his woik and 
the [lersonality conveyed through that woik an 
impression that dominates their every expeiienee 
and evaluation of the world they live in Since the 
fust of these two groups alwa>s appears to be the 


* “May (iod preserve, may God protect/our 
country fioni the Emperor”— a skit on the opening 
ot the AusUiaii national anthem. 

- Quotations from Pie raekel will be refcircd to in 
the text as A followed by numbci of issue, yeai (whcie 
It IS not ob\ lous), and page 

’An abiidgcd edition. Jlic ImsI Pay\ oj Mankind 
(translated by Alexander Goiic and Sue Ellen Wnght), 
has just been edited and published by Frederick 
Ungar in New York. 

* Worte in Versen (9 volumes, 1916-1930) Sprmhe 
und Widerspruche (1909). Pro donut et mundo 0912), 
Naihti (1918). SUthchkeit und Kriminaiital (1908). 
Die Chtne.iitche Mauer (1910). Weltgencht (2 vols. 
1919). Untergang dcr Welt dunk ichwarze Magie 
(1922). Literaiur und Luge (1929) Die Spiache (1937). 
Die Dnite IValpurgisnacht (1952) Die lenten Tage 
der Menschheit (1922). Die L’liuheiwindiichen (1928), 
Liteiatur. oder Man wird dock da sehn (1921). Traum- 
stiick and Wolkenkuckucksheim (1923). Traumtheater 
(1924) Shakespeares Sonette (1933) Werke (Koscl 
and Langen-Mulier, both in Munich, 1952-64), 
contains 12 vols. 


more numerous one, 1 had better begin with a 
few basic facts. 

Karl Kraus was born a hundred years ago, on 
29 April 1874, in the little Bohemian town of 
Jicin, the son of wealthy German-Jewish parents 
who moved to Vienna when the boy was three 
yeais old. Some desultory studies at the university 
were followed by a brief but disastrous love affair 
with the professional stage. Kraus was of slight 
build and his appearance as Schiller’s Franz 
Moor IS said to have been ruined by outsize wig 
and ill-fitting costume. Thereafter he turned to 
journalism, writing literary, theatrical, cultural 
and political notices for various Austrian and 
German journals (including the most influential 
liberal daily of Vienna, Die Neue Freie Presse, 
which later became the chief butt of his critical 
attacks) Fie left all this in 1899 to found his own 
peiiodical. Die Packet, which he edited for all its 
37 years and 922 numbers.® Up to 1910 the pages 
of Die Packet include contributions from distin¬ 
guished contemporaries like Strindberg, 
Wedekind, Georg Biandes, FI. S. Chamberlain, 
Georg Traki, Illse Laskcr-Schulcr and Franz 
Weifel. 

From 1910 to its last number in the spring of 
1936 Die Packet was written entirely by Karl 
Kraus himself. It contains hardly a word that 
was not hand-written with that cheap wooden 
penholder and steel nib with which he covered the 
long sheets of proof paper which he received from 
his father's paper mill. All or almost all of Kraus’s 
books take their origin in Die Packet, which 
Karl Kraus once desenbed as “ Vorabdruck metner 
Werke (first versions of my wnting.s).” They 
include nine slim volumes of Worte in Vet sen, 
three volumes of aphorisms, seven volumes of 
essays of which the last two were published 
posthumously; two plays, the first of which. 
Die letzten Tage der Menschheit (1922)®, contains 
the most massive indictment of modern war to be 
found in European literature; three poetic one- 
act plays; and a number of translations (among 
them Shakespeate’s sonnets).* 
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In a life so singlemindedly devoted to the 
pursuit of the literary calling there are not many 
major events to record. In 1899 Kraus officially 
left the Jewish community, and in 1911 was 
received into the Roman Catholic Church, which 
he left twelve years later. He gave 800 public 
readings, which included his own writings as well 
as adaptations of Shakespeare, Goethe, Nestroy, 
and Offenbach. A two-volume collection of his 
letlcis (o Sulome Nadherny von Borutin’ has 
recently given moie than adequate publicity to the 
longest of his love affairs us well as to the 
fact that Rilke didn’t like him and had little 
compunction in saying so. Though he was 
intensely politically minded, Kiirl Kraus kept no 
allegiance to any paity 
and never held any public 
or political office In 1915 
he visited Rome on what 
may have been a private 
mission to prevent the 
entry of Italy into the 
War. In thecaily 1920s he 
waged a successful cam* 
paign against a black* 
mailing guttcr*journalist 
whom he hounded out of 
Vienna; this was followed 
in 1927 by an unsuccess¬ 
ful campaign against the 
PolizeiprdsiJcnt re.spon- 
sible for the massacre of 
80 workers in the streets 
of Vienna (which inci¬ 
dentally did not prevent 
the man from becoming 
Chancellor of Austria). 

Kraus's pre-War politics 
may be described as en¬ 
lightened conservative In 
the new Austrian Re¬ 
public he first gave his 
sympathies to the Social 
Democrats However, in the early 1930s he 
bitterly criticised their ambiguous attitude toward 
the question of annexation by Germany, support¬ 
ing the patriotic stand of Engelbert Dollfuss who 
was murdered by the Austrian National Socialists 
Karl Kraus died of a heart disease two years later, 
on 12 July 1936, aged 62 • 

His achievement is to be found in the pages of 
Die Fackel, it is there we shall look for the idea 
of literature inherent in what he wrote. 

‘See George Steiner’s review in IlNcouNriR, 
January 1975 

‘ Biographical data in Paul Schick, KaH Kraus 
(rororo Bildmonogtaphicn, Hamburg, 1965), and 
Hans Weigel, Karl Kraus odcr die Machl der Ohn- 
maiht (Vienna/Frankfurt/Zurich, 1968). 


A GIRL CALLED RosiNA R., referred to in 
the Viennese press as "die Private Rosma 
R.”, committed suicide on 13 September 1910 in 
a suburb of Vienna, leaving an estate of some 
12,000 Kronen In her last will she made provision 
for her own “funeral second class”, bequeathing 
the bulk of her money—all of it her own savings— 
to the Wiener freiwillige Rettungs-Geseilschaft 
(Viennese voluntary ambulance service). In a 
comment in the March 1912 number of Die 
Fackel (/''344, 55-6) Karl Kraus pointed out that 
the lamous charitable institution had been 
somewhat less than charitable Having pocketed 
the legacy, the society did not think it appropriate 
to put up a giavcstone in memoiy of the bene- 
facticss, although she was 
known to have “alwtiys 
wished for one ” It was Iclt 
to the girl’s colleagues to 
Mart a collection. The rea¬ 
son why the society was 
ready to take the money 
and ignoie its giver was 
not far to seek “Die 
Private Rosma R ” had 
been one of those whose 
suicide was a routine 
matter, to be dealt with by 
Viennese doctors with the 
telling command “Pack/'.s 
cs hci die fuss', Uidt’s' sie 
auf iind scliaueti wir, dass 
H n wegl oiiiriicn > (Cii ab 
hold of hei feet, dump hei 
in the carnage, and let's 
be ofl ’)” She had been a 
piostitutc. 

“Die Rett ling sge i el/s chaft 
. . heede nth' [the 

unnment ends] fih neide 
naihsehen ieh sveide 
khugein. 2605 fell werde 
nifen, iih wertie inahnen, 
vivos swo. nioituos plaiieo, fulguiti fiangot'' 

“Let the ambulance huiry 1 sluill check on them. 

1 shall ling 2605 ..” 

The rest is a truncated quotation of the rcfiain 
of "The Bell”, Schillei's most famous nairative 
poem 

A few days after this commentary appeared, the 
directors of the society wiutc a letter apologising 
for the omission and promising to remedy it; this 
is followed by Karl Kraus’s reply and a comment 
of the kind he calls “die Glosse " 

As we read these pages, what do we make of 
them? The promise doesn’t appear to have been 
redeemed, in practical terms they achieved 
nothing whatever. They arc not history, and what 
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they teli us about the mores of Vienna is interest¬ 
ing yet could have been said a good deal more 
briefly. Are they journalism ? That seems the most 
obvious cultural category into which to put them. 
A local news column of 70 years ago is un¬ 
doubtedly more interesting than last week’s 
headlines. Yet when we actually look at Karl 
Kraus’s "Giosse" we notice that the criteria of 
etfeclivc journalism don’t apply to it. A news- 
pajx:i leader’s cxpcclations seem to be wilfully 
disappointed lie is given few facts lie>ond the 
bare infoimation I have outlined, and his 
attention to these facts is no sooner engaged than 
It IS again distracted away from them and turned 
to I he communication itself, to the piece ol prose 
Ih.il is bcloie him The rudimentary requiicment 
of joinnahsm—vvhat we call a fluent, highly 
icaduble sl>le— is challenged, defied, and 
attacked Readability implies an cfToitIcss r.ipport 
between the language-the linguistic uses and 
abuses - of the lournahslic wi itcr and his moie or 
loss passive public; the sort of rapport, in fact, 
wIiilIi this text repudiates at evoiy point Moie- 
ovci, cveiy aspect of the relationship between the 
test and the facts, between language and woild, 
IS made explicit, ii turned into an issue Thus 
stfht blow fin dcu Anittsi, drr 
ZH (hi OlosH- <’efiihit hot", we are toki Ikit the 
next sentence makes us wonder' ''Days sic 
aii/frchml hat zu Ichen, hcwcist cr nichl". since 
the pionouns are ambiguous- the lirst may lefcr 
to "G/iisw", It IS suic to lefer to the mil, the 
second may lelcr to "Aniass (occasion)”, it is 
suie to refer to the gravestone a set ol am- 
b'giiities which in (urn make us vvcmdei how 
seiiou-sly to take the claim that (he gi.ivestone was 
no moie than the occasion lor the wilting of the 
"Gloi.se": 

h ktiiin iitir emer licsclmerde ecsetzt seiii, cine 
poh'nusche ‘tusciiMiuJcrsetzuii/: hesinfi/’cii loid donut 
alls del IVclf si/iii(/fii. me ein Urdu hi (This 
gravestone nicicly represents the occasion that ha.s 
led to ihc comment fi e is a pretext foi it] The 
foimcr does not prove that the latter has ceased to 
live It can only mark the end of a complaint, it 
can acknowledge the pin port ol a polemical 
argument and thus lendci it redundant: it cannot 
touch a poem ) 

“A poem”—is that what wc make of this 
memorial to the generosity of a prostitute and the 
hypocrisy of a "Rettimgsgeselhchalt" that 
couldn’t save her? Given the connotations—not 
only for Karl Kraus—of the word “Gedicht", 
the claim is far from modest. The text ceitainiy 
isn't what, at the turn of the century, was under¬ 
stood by a prosc-pocm, and yet wc can see that it 
has certain qualities of internal cohesion which 
we undoubtedly associate with poetry: 
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Das warden ntcht vide verstehen, dass die Beseittgung 
ernes (Jbds nichl dessen Gestalt hesdtlge, die 
Erfidlung znar den Wunsch, aher nicht den Aui- 
spruih Uni ihnen auch dies in ein Verstandliehes zu 
ubersetzen, set gesagl. dass die Moglickkeil eines 
Cest hehens oder eiiier Unterlassung der Giosse 
auch dann den Atem sichert, wenn die Rede durch 
Zu.sUmmung ahgeschmttcn ist, and dass das Ohel 
hleibt, wenngieiih der Fall besciiigi ist. Die Reahtdt 
kunn me in die kiinslierische Gestaltung eingreifen 
laid die Eifullung de.s.sen, was sie verabsdumt hatte, 
mag den sogar verdi lessen. Jem es so sehr urn die 
1 1 fidhing zu run star Oder ' Soiange ewe Beschwe'dc 
hioss Aiisdiiuk des injorniieiten Rechts hleibt, muss 
d'l Negiciimg oder Gutmachung den be/riedigen, dei 
die Bes( l’» eide vorhrmgt Das ist Sache des Journai- 
ismus 1st die Itescbwerde Kunst geworden, so gibts 
krinen IVuleiruf. Die Satire ketmt keine Besserung 
der Hell Datum wetdc uh wetter rujen, auch wenn 
man nmh lo'igsl eihorl hat Die Giosse hleibt, ich 
hut nur leiiem Nneaii. aiif dem der Aniass allem 
wtslanden wad. die Xfilteihing schuldig, dass der 
Riif eihiiit wwde, Man nennt das "Gegenstand.s- 
iosweiden", abet segcnstandslos wild cm Gegensland 
s< lion dm I h die AufUisung in Sutue Das ehen ist das 
Miss"esihii'k uilei Foimung. the das Alfei.slaffiich.sle 
auflo.st dass suit dieses wieder in das Werk mischen 
kunn, nut dem es mi his mehr zu schaffen hat. Die 
Geitofjenen liobrn wahl die Pfiuht, si(h zu bessem, 
ahii nil hr das Redif Die Sutue beieidigl nicht und 
konn I’ll hi bellihiigt tscnien, sie icht, aher hereut 
nit ill, mid dass die lleiren Opfer in sich gehen. ihren 
fiend oufgehcn odei gai sterhen konnen ist ma 
line /atide Komphkiitmn, iiher die man aher naih 
fmilzig ./iihieii gfo/t ImiHevkoninit 

A iRANsi MioN iNio rNonsii may serve as 
an explication It so happens that the points 
at which the meta-language must use dilTercnt 
linguistic paths to aiiivc at loughly similar ends 
aic pieci' cl> ihe points ol internal cohesion where 
Kraus’s text seeni'i odd hccuusc it moves away 
fiom the area ol “ordinary” discursive prose. 
Thus the ellipsis ol the German verb and the 
equally elliptical use of tlie words "Gestalt" and 
".tiissprnch (expiession)” in the first sentence 
need to lie pai a phrased in a version that is 
bound to lose some of the succinctness of the 
niiginal “Not many will understand that the 
removal of an evil docs not lemove its form, and 
that the liiililment removes the wish but not its 
utterance.” T he difficulty of the next sentence lies 
in the exploitation of the dative: "dei Glos.se ... 
den Ateni .sicheit": “In order to tran.slatc this into 
something that they too” - the many [who won’t 
understand]—“may understand, let it be said 
that the vciy possibility of such an event or such 
an omission assures the comment of a raison 
d'etre even though the argument is cut short by 
assent, and tiiat the evil remains even though the 
sfiecific case has been disposed of.” What we liave 
been offered so far is an antithesis between 
comment and event, expression and specilic case. 
This is now widened into a metaphysical assertion 
and narrowed down into a mocking biographical 
admission' “Practical reality can never encroach 
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upon artistic creation” (note the neo-romantic 
ring of the phrase "kunxilensche Gextaliung”) 
“and the fulfilment of that which reality 
neglected” (note the Viennese redundancy of 
"verabsau/neir) “may even vex him who was so 
much intent on bringing it .ibout.” 

Or again As long as a complaint is merely the 
informed cxpiession of a right, its rebuttal or 
acknowledgement must satisfy him who made it in 
the lirst pl.ise This is the business o) joumalism. 
Once the complaint has become ail, it cannot be 
revoked Same leeognises no improvement of the 
woilii riicreforc I shall continue my cry even 
though people have long since heeded me. The 
comment remains, only to (hat intellectual stratum 
which iindeiStands nothing but the tacts that 
(K'casioncd the comment, I am m duty bound to 
announce that the call was heeded. All this goes by 
the n.ime of “pmnllessncss”, yet a point becomes 
pointless the moment it is dissolved in saliie 1 hat, 
precisely, is the mistoilune of all artistic cicution 
which contiives to dissolve all base mallei the 
latici may continue to meddle with a work of art 
with which It no longei has anything in common 
rho.se who are satire's butts have the obligation to 
mend then ways but not the tight Same does not 
otTcnd and cannot be rectified, it lives but lues not; 
ard the tact that its esteemed victims may lepcnt. 
give up their |obs. or even die, is no mote than .in 
iinfoitunalc complication which m fifty years' 
lime will be easily disregarded. 

WllATIVfcR YOU may THINK of this paSSOgC—Ict 
me sav that I myself derive a great deal of pleasuie 
from Its richness m cross-references and its high 
degree of linguistic and personal sclf-conscous- 
ness, though I can well imagine rcadcis to whom 
these qualities mean little, but vv ho will be irritated 
by Its conttaiietics- there is no doubt that this 
IS what Karl Kraus undcistands by “lilciatuie ” 
lie doesn't pretend- and I think we needn't 
pretend—that this is a neutiul, value-free term. 
For him, and peihaps lor us all. “Iiteraluie"’ 
connotes a certain imaginative achievement. 
For him, though not necessarily for us, the 
achievement lies above all in the intensity of the 
undcitaking. In other words, literature is, for 
him, language at a high level of intensity and 
concentration And even though it is true, as 
every critic of Kraus (including this one) has 
obscived, that he ncvci systematised this view 
and indeed abhorred all system, in politics as well 
as m ethics and aesthetics and in his rencclions 
on the giammar and prosody of German, never¬ 
theless he adheres to the idea of literature as 
language at a high level of intensity quite con- 
s'slcntly and iigorously from the caily years of 
the century to the end of his life—throughout all 
the 37 years of Die FacAe/ and the various books 
which grew out of its pages The changes in Karl 
Kraus's style arc not equally marked throughout 
his literary career Yet its development is, con¬ 
sistently enough, towards an mcrea.sed exploita¬ 


tion of its characteristic device, and thus towards 
an ever more uncompromising challenge to its 
readers. In this lespect Kraus resembles Henry 
James: though their reasons are very different, 
each develops a style which offers an ever 
more radical challenge to our habitual linguistic 
expectations. 


B ti-ORE SPEfiFYiNO THIS NOTION of intensity. 
It may be useful to draw a paiallel with a 
certain Marxist view of literature, represented lor 
instance by the late Lucien Goldmann. Asked to 
define the difference between a literary inasterpiece 
and Its epigonoi, Goldmann would argue that 
it lies in the degree of consciousness distilled and 
conveyed in each work. Consciousness, in turn, 
would be defined as historical consciousness, 
"epochaU's Bewuxstsem." And histuiical con¬ 
sciousness, finally, would be consciousness of the 
piocess of dialectical materialism 
Thus, for Goldmann. the dilfeiencc between 
Fanxt //and any of its contemporaries could not 
be gaugexJ by a literary enquiiy but would lie 
nicasuiabic on a single scale of historical leprc- 
sentativencss, n scale of more or less distinguished 
linages ot the consciousness of the “stages of 
pioduction and exchange*’ in post-178‘> buropcan 
society A liberal critic may object that such 
an interpretation is likely to be more relevant 
to the last act of Faust II than it is, say, to the 
Helena scenes in Act iii; or again, that .i whole¬ 
sale interpretation of this kind will do less than 
justice to “'Vher alien Ciipf 'cln ist Ruh" or «<// 
ein Kontp in Thule”, the loveliest of CJoethe's 
lyiic poems, lie may be sympathetic and agree 
with the committed critic--Brecht came close (o 
this point of view in the late 1930s—who aigues 
that, in an eia of fascist victories and capitalist 
exploitaliun, objections raised against a Marxist- 
materialist interpielation of literatuie amount to 
a betrayal of Ihc cause of humanity and to siding 
with the enemy. Or he may be less sym¬ 
pathetic and say (hat hard times arc no excuse 
for had ciilicism But in cithei case the libeial 
critic will be aware that the criteria of such an 
interpretation are primarily determined by ideo¬ 
logical (as opposed to literaly) considerations. 

Karl Kraus’s view of literature is largely to one 
side of any political ideology, yet it has certain 
important paiallels with the view I have men¬ 
tioned. The intensity which for him determines 
literary value is not a concentration of historical 
consciousness but of language—it is seen as a 
density of internal and external references which 
inheres in a given text. The textual unit is the sen¬ 
tence. The elliptical constructions and zeugmas I 
have mentioned, the imperious authorial assertive¬ 
ness that determines the network of pronouns into 
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which his sentences are laced, the meticulous atten¬ 
tion to semantic as opposed to grammatical punc¬ 
tuation, the analysis and exploitation of metaphors 
and etymologies, and again the semantic, 
meaningful use of puns and turns on words and 
all manner of word-conscious conceits, as well 
as the rich use of quotations—it is devices such 
as these which make for that characteristic 
density of internal and external references, and 
which are, for Karl Kraus, the hallmark not only 
of literary excellence but of literature itself And 
this criterion he applies not only to the fashioning 
of his own piosc and poetry and dramatic texts. 
This, too, is how he judges all (or almost all) 
writing. 


If, iiirw, rms iNrPNSiiy of linguistic effects is 
the dominant criterion, a number of consequences 
for Kraus’s idea of literature will follow from it. 
C hief among ihe.se will be a reduction of litciary 
utterance to c\cr briefei genres. Piefercnce is 
given to essays over books, to reflections and 
“(j'/oswn" and aphorisms, to lyrical rather than 
narrative poems, to acts and scenes lathcr 
than entire plays, to words rathei than sentences. 
Again and again the butt of his attacks are 
the contemporary novelists and their haivcsl of 
“entertainment literature”; and they include 
Tolstoy and Thomas Mann as well as a host 
of lesser names The idea of eMended, as it 
weie Miigle-puipose, prose passages is to Kraus 
incompaiible with the dignity of a work of ait: 

Ihi uh mfolite cmci aniiehot envn imutlizicnz 
Rouumf nu lit :ii tnde le\cn kam, iiuh in u h. tier 
iiinhindc i\t. set hit hn Stuiulen oline l-nieil>n\liunf; 
mid nliiie I imiiduiif; :u iiiheiteii, stiii'ii henn i;ciitiif- 
sit'ii leismh, inn :u ciztilden, dnss liiiltei ham 
Beiieteii di's Votziinmei't ouf die hlii snli, mull 
All wenig aiigilit seie ulles iin,\ weiiei gesiluili, in 
Ilf fen irauniloseit Si Ida/ verfalle. . . 

(As a result of some congcnit.if disability it is 
impossible for me to lead a novel lo the end, for 
allliough (.apable of woiking foi sixteen houis 
without inteiruption and without fatigue, at the 
.slightest attempt lo interest myself in the fact that 
Walter cnleicd the hall and gl.uiced at the clock - 
which concerns me as lillle as all llic suhseauent 
events -1 invariably fall into a deep and dieamlcss 
sleep . ) 

His own criterion of excellence is very different, 
and he liked to express that criterion in u meta¬ 
phor which IS homely yet illuminating; 

Es uheint iiiir uherhaupt kcine andeie Worth unst zu 
gehen, ah die des Satzes, wuhiend der Roman nicht 


\ II IS splendidly evoked in the German version of 
Erich Heller’s Karl Kraus essay, in Enterhter Gent: 
Essays uber moderncs Dichten itnd Deriken (Frankfurt 
am Main, 1954), pp. 362-5 See The Disinherited Mind 
(1952) Bowes & Bowes published the English edition. 
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helm Satz rondem helm StoJT beginnt. Dt^egen 
vermochte ich von der Lynk mchts hdherev aussagen. 
ah was mir ein Berliner Raseur, ungefragt aher 
bedunkt, ms Olir gejlustert hat. "Ja, der Bart hat’s 
in Aich 

(To me it seems that there can be no verbal art other 
than the art of the sentence; whereas the novel 
proceeds not from the sentence but from the 
subject-matter. Of lyric poetry, on the othei hand, 
I can think of no higher acclamation than a remark 
by a Berlin barber who, unasked but gratefully 
acknowledged, whispered in my ear: “There’s a 
bcaid that s got some fibre in it'") 

Karl Kraus’s ’‘'Theater dei Dichtung"'' —that is, 
his 800 one-man readings of his own works and 
of Shakespeare, Gerhart Hauptmann. Ferdinand 
Raimund, and above all Ncstroy—is a sustained 
attack on the whole business of modern stage 
pioductions dominated by technological gim¬ 
micks, star actors and over-producing producers, 
all of them concerned with everything but “their 
service to the w'ord.” Here again the attack is 
conducted m the name of the poetry (that is, the 
language) of diania. Pure creation is creation 
from language 

Im Drama hleihi die reiiie Sihopfung uin die Notwen- 
digkeit reduzieit, sie [die Schopfung] durch szenische 
Anweisiiiigen and Behrlfe pir die reale oder vorge~ 
stelltf Buhiie zu siutzen oder auch nui zu erganzen 

(In iliiima pure creation is impaired by the necessity 
of supporting or at least sutiplemcntiiig it by props 
ard dllections for a real or imaginary stage) 


T his kino <if ac mrvt mlnt is an author’s 
rcwaid foi his service to llie language, that 
IS, foi his attention to its characteristic lorms 
and qualities And this service, this language- 
consciousness, decKles whom Kraus will admit 
into his literary pantheon. 

The list is not a long one. It includes Goethe’s 
poetry, cspi'cially that of T'aust U and West- 
ostUcher Dtvati: a few pieces of Jean Paul; a 
page or two of Lichtenlx-ig's “Waste-Books’’; 
von Platen’s sonnets and polemical poems (indeed 
almost any slick lo beat Heme with); some of 
Schopenhauer's and Niet/sche’s prose (mainly 
their attacks on the bad German of their con- 
temporaiies) Occasionally Kraus makes dis¬ 
coveries like von (jocckingk, Matthias Claudius 
(not well known at the time), and his own friend 
Peter Altcnbcrg; but these belong to a different 
kind of literature Some ol the grounds for inclu¬ 
sion or exclusion arc certainly inteicsting. Kant 
makes hi,s aptvearance in a memorable poem of 
Kraus’s because of his felling use of “and zwar" 
in a passage from his essay On Eternal Peace 
(1795), whereas Kleist is out because his solecisms 
—^his false genitives—intimate that pnoiity of 
“subject-matter” over “sentence” which Kraus 
condemns in most works of art. 
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Emphatically, Kraus is not a disinterested 
literary critic, and for literary historians he has 
nothing but scorn His ciiteria arc not quite as 
illiberal as those of, say, a Marxist critic (his 
inclusion of Claudius and Altcnlwrg is less pie- 
dictable than that of Platen) Yet Ins idea of 
literature, too, is largely determined by his 
historical situation, and occasionall> he says so. 
But unlike the Marxist ideologists he doesn't 
pretend to be able to separate the historical lioin 
the peisonal 'I he histoiical, for him, is what it is 
to the extent that it is peisonaliy experienced. 
His view of liteiuturc, too, is existential in the 
sense of lieing a view of literatiiie lor Ins age, 
which IS experienced as an age ol decline 
The immediate cause of the decline is cleai, for 
this IS an age of talk and chit-chat of every kind, 
of rumouis and suspicions which harden into 
icalities more real than the leality of lacf 

. dif Prt-wr ft iis nt sit' ’ /'in iJolv inn * San • 
dti\ En'if'/ns / n>r Kcdc'* San das ! I'hai Sw 
eihchi nil/it nur dvn Aiispim/i, dass die yta/nai 
Di'iitnisst' due S'ai/int/ilcn nhvr die hei^insse 
seien, tk* hewn/t I ant/i diesc iin/iamlit/w Identitai, 
dii,(/i well he ininiei dei Siliaii nnstehr, dass Taten 
ziitiit hriiihtel wcidai, e/ir sir :ii veiiit hit n suit/ 
Biinpt SIC I neen aha (ireiiel. w> naden (Jiciiel 
d'lraiis- 

( the press what is it Only a I'lessengei '* No— 
the event itself A corninunieation'* No a pail of 
life ft not only makes the claim that its repoits of 
events are the teal events, it actually achieves tins 
uncanny identitv which constantly cieales the 
impression that deeds must tiisi be lepoiicd before 
they can be committed When it publishes lies about 
atrocities, they bciome aliocilies ) 

The language of the age is the langu.ige of the 
press, of Mont/ Beuedikt (cditor-in-chiei of /)/«’ 
Neuc I'reic Pressc, of whom The Times of 20 
March 1920 said that he “more than any cither 
man was responsible for the downfall of 
Austria")," of I.oid Norlhclific and Lord 
Rothermere To put the point briefly if obscurely 
Kraus claims mcirect that all new spapci reporting 
IS a “pcriocutionary" activity 

Thi-rk is an fs( apf fiom the present and, seeing 
that Kail Kraus is Viennese, it is into an idyllic 
past The literature of this past shows none of the 
Strains of linguistic concentration. Kiaus's 
nostalgic love foi the uncontcntioiis, unself- 
conscioiis poetiy of the 18th cenfuiy and of the 
young Goethe, for the playful and harmonious 
prose of Jean Paul, for the lyrics of Raimund and 

’Quoted fiom f- F Timms. /Mnguage and the 
Satirist in the VVor/^ of Kail Kraus (Cambridge, tiiss , 
1967), p 161 

’ Heller, The Dtsinheined A/wt/(1952), p. 200 
*" Act V, scene ,14 {/he leizlen Tage der Mensihheit, 
Zurich, 1945, p 622) 


Ncstroy, is an act of homage to the mode of 
literature lor another age, and thus, implicitly, a 
less serene acknowledgment of the historicity of 
his own. Some of the “simplicity and sponta¬ 
neity”* of past poetry survives into the present 
m Peter Altenberg’s prose vignettes, in a few 
stan/as of Kiaus's own poems (though never, 
I think, m a whole poem), and in the language of 
the common people Thus, in the most moving 
scene of Die leizlen Tage der Meiiscliheit, Kiaus 
“quiitcxs" the letter of a wife to hgr husband at 
the lionf 

"Iniesgelihler Guile' fill theile Dii nnl, dass Ich 
nni/i \eilell hahe Ich kan nu lits Dafin, heher tlutte 
Du \cizalisi nnr stliiin allcs, luis uli Pir nntllieile 
It li Inn in l/fl/fnunu <teiat/ien. run eniein andein 

(Oeaiesl husband' I must tell you tli.it I've been 
uiitailhrul to you I couldn't help it, Je.ii husband 
You loigive me all I tell you I'm expecting anotlici 
m.m’s child . 

Convcisfly, Kiaus lends to single out those 
aspects of the liieraiuic of the past wliicli can (le 
read as examples of linguistic inlcnsily and 
concentration, even when tas m the case ol his 
quotations from Matthias C laiidir.s) such a 
leading is at the expense of the lyi.cal flow and 
coheiencv of .t poem (loclhc's /’ti/irfoin, lead 
as a language-conscious woik, certain liiidily- 
wroiight sections liom Faust // and (again and 
again) from Shakespeare, rcail (in the manner of 
a fundamentalist leading (he Bible) as anticipa¬ 
tions of the piesent. Nesltoy's puns and turns and 
close juxlaposilions of lyiicism and invective - 
these are examples ol Kiaus’s iiteiaiy “histoiic- 
isrii ” They arc analogies, as it weic, to (he 
Maixists’view ol 1789 ot 1848 as anticipations of 
1917. But Kiaus's view ofthc literatuieof (nepast 
also recalls the view of the New' Glides and the 
soil of embarrassed diflic'ultie.s they bad when 
faced with VVordsvvorth, Byron, and Dickens. 


L iifraturf, Kraus believes, must take is¬ 
sue w itb (he woi Id of which it is a pai t In (he 
event, it is committed (o being a ciitique of the 
press and all aspects of life that appear to be 
dominated and determined by the language of the 
press Thus stylistic form —the linguistic intensity 
which derives from the veibal exploits and the 
.self-conscious and language-conscious turns I 
have mentioned—spills over mtt» content, (he 
mota-Ianguagc of quotation and critique is mode 
of writing and theme at once. Quotation is to 
Kraus what slices of social file were to the 
naturalists—what the interrelation of institution 
and individual was to the European realists— 
what nature was to the poetry of Weimar, 
Quotation is a niaic^i source of literary inspira¬ 
tion Its function in Kraus's work anticipated the 
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“documentary theatre”, but went far beyond its 
present-day uses. 

Kraus criticised the novel as a genre which is 
defective because it lakes its inspiration not from 
“the sentence {der Saiz)" but from “the material 
(Jer Stojf)." Quotation, however, is “material” 
and “sentence" at one and the same time. Its 
value IS, as in music, that of a theme to which the 
composer provides the variations and orchestra¬ 
tion. The quotation can eithet be negative, where 
Its source is the press or the hostile world at large, 
and the function of the context (the orchestration) 
is to provide the shuipesi possible conliast Or it 
can be positive, where Us souice is not the enemy 
but an admiicd friend, wheiu the function ot the 
context IS to set it off, like a precious stone -as in 
the poem "Nach zwanzif' Jaliien", which 
enumerates the list of the poet's themes and 
complaints: 

Cifschli-vht und Luve. Dummhrit, Oh<d\Uindv. 

I onfall und Flu a\e. I'mte, Jeihnik, I'od, 

Kiiei^ und Gcu’IIm haft, lyiidier. Politik, 
dcr Vbermut dcr Amler und die Silinuuli. 
dw Unwett uhm’u’cndcm leidtenst etwei\t .. 

(Sex and deceit, stupidity, abuses. 

Tone ,tnd worn phiasc, mk, technology, and death. 
War and society, usuiy and politics, 
the insolence of otiicc, and the spuins 
that patient mci It of the unwtirthy lakes . ) 

Ileie the quotation points not only to “the in¬ 
solence of office,” but also to the spurning of 
Hamlet's "patient merit" by a public conspiiacy 
ol silence. This is liteiatuie m response to a man's 
peiception of his histoiical situation. 

lUii tins IDFA ot LiTFRAiimr is also a response 
to Karl Kraus’s iseisonal situation. I do not now 
mean his situation us a Cierman-speaking Jew, 
though a good deal might be said about that 
great trcasure-tiovc of homage paid to the 
genius of the (iciman language by men of 
Kraus’s background. I mean rather his situation 
as a literary man in an age and place tiemendously 
sensitive to literal y values and yet wholly 
uninterested in taking these values seriously 
outside the strictly literaly and aesthetic sphere. 
Kraus was fond of quoting Kici kegaard's 
dictum (which, incidentally, 1 think is untrue), 

“A single man can neither help his age noi save it, 
he can only express its decline ’’ 

And there is hardly a critic who hasn’t used it as 
a motto for his obscrvati<in$ on Kraus. The 
emphasis 1 want to give it is on the literary 
expression of the agony of the age, and on the 
ambivalent sense of satisfaction which is likely 
to be connected with that expression. Like 
Brecht, Kraus remains at all times an intensely 
lileiary person. Like Brecht and otiicrs, he is 


apt to exaggerate the political and moral function 
of literature. On the negative side, he hopes for 
major changes to ensue from his attacks on the 
press as the most important political fact of his 
times. On the positive side, he insists on the 
“pre-established harmony between language and 
the spheres” of life, and designates language as a 
full analogue and unerring gauge ofall experience: 

WeUh ein Stil des Ijebens nmlite utli enlwickeln, 
weiiii del DcuUt'lie keiner anderit Ordonnanz 
eehoi \uinlc ais der det Spiatfie' 

(What a way ol life would oiisuc if the Germans were 
to obey no other command than that of their 
language') 

To hold the age captive in a phrase: this is the 
sustaining literary fiction of his work. It is the 
core of his idea of literatuie, the literary as it is the 
moral programme of Die Fackel. Just as behind 
the Maixist notion of historical consciousness as 
the criterion of literary excellence there lies an 
ideological concern, so behind Karl Kraus's 
notion of linguistic intensity there lies a concern 
for moral values But there is a difference. The 
ideology can be stated in abstract terms and is 
then placed as an abstract schema against a work 
of art. Kraus's “schema” is language, a complex 
living reality which he secs as a thing incapable 
of schematisdlion. Ideology, we may say, is an 
abstract of life, language is a form of life He 
sees language as a thing that can be neither 
exchanged nor translated, not a skeleton of moral 
picscriptions but a repository and source of 
experience G C. I.ichtenberg’s reflection about 
a language in which every lie uttered would 
amount to a grammatical howler is no longer 
mcicly a hopeful speculation but has become an 
encompassing literary fiction. Occasionally, when 
the fiction looks like congealing into dogma, 
Kiaus frees himself fiom it by asserting its 
fktionalitv “/.’//i (ledicht ist so lanpe gut, bis man 
weiss, von went e.\ i\t . . (A poem is only good 
untd one knows who wrote it}"; and again: 
“f)it' Sprache i\t die einzige Cfiimare, deren 
Trugktalt ohne Fade ist (Language is the one 
chimaera whose power of illusion is endless)”. 


T he rrNTRAi. ihfmf of Karl Kraus’s literary 
undci taking, the theme of language as in¬ 
fallible guide to personal truth, is diificult to see 
in the light light Critics have either followed 
Kraus's own thinking and accepted the idea of a 
“pre-established harmony” as self-evidently true: 
oi else they have rejected it as a complicated 
sophistry not worth the trouble of unravelling. 
It is ncithei of these. The difficulty the theme 
offers is very much like the difficulty of Kraus's 
style, which some regard as exemplary and 
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'‘classical”, and others, like Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
as tircsomeiy over-wrought, whereas it is neither: 
it IS brilliantly individual. 

That the idea of a ‘‘prc-cstablished harmony 
between words and spheres” is immensely illu¬ 
minating and that it yields u singularly loiceful 
critical weapon is proved by the sheer interest of 
Kraus's own writings To accept the idea as self- 
evidently true, howexci, is to be involved in a 
number of circular arguments and contradictions. 

For instance: Who is to judge which aspects of 
language indicate turpitude, and which others 
nobility of mind? The critic with the perfect ear 
for the signs of turpitude and nobility in language. 
... Again Why should empty cliches be heinous? 
Because they intimate a defective imagination. 
But we know that olten evil men do evil deeds in 
.spite of imagining their consequences, and that 
dullards with pen in hand can be harmless. And 
again: Seeing that the natural development of 
language takes its couise through dead meta¬ 
phors, Kraus's critique entails the ideal ot a 
wholly static language Wheicas the resuscitation 
of a dead metaphor may be the .souice of poeiiy, 
it may also (as in Heidegger and Adorno) he an 
irrelevance, a bore, or a cheap substitute foi valid 
evidcnc'c (The innuence of Kraus on the style 
of otheis has, on the w-hole, been disastrous ) 

Kraus rejects mimetic literature, at least in the 
sense in which it involves some such activity as 
the translating of "Staff pie-exisienl things 
and relations— into language, when it implies the 
“mastery” ol language rather than “service" to it. 
But can such a judgment be other than adventi¬ 
tious'’ Linguistic intensity, as he conceives of it, 
IS above all a deeply thoughtful way of willing - 
not a way which leaves nothing to chance but 
which coiisideis and exploits and makes an issue 
of all that design and chance have contributed. 
That this may well be bettci than a thoughtless 
and careless w'ay of writing is obvious But is it 
necessarily pieierable to stylistic disinterested- 
nc.ss, to a style that doesn't matter’’ Intensity and 
concentration arc qualities of the texture of 
sentences, but texture is not value, nor is there 
a film bridge liom one to the othei Finally: 
"The whole man must move together”, as they 
used to say in the IKth century. Why should vve 
judge or pretend to judge a man by his language, 
i.e. by less than all the signs ol his being that are 
available to us? 


K ari. Kraus is a motahste, not amoral philo¬ 
sopher. Fie has no systematic theory ol lan¬ 
guage (a distrust, rather, of all system), nor even a 

” Worte in I'enen in Weike, vol. vii, ed Heinrich 
Fischer (Munchen, 1959), "AbcnteucT dcr Arhcif’, 
pp Oh-7 (originally in ttoitc in V'ei'.en, vol ii, 1917). 


theory of the morality of style. His conception of 
language as a guide to truth and human worth is 
a literary fiction. All those troublesome questions 
about the validity of his central theme receive 
their answers once wc see it in that light, for the 
truth-value of literary fictions is not abstract and 
general but concrete and particular. (Jocasta’s 
call to Oedipus not to heed his inner voice because 
“many a man has feared as much” is part of her 
agoni.sed suasion, not of Freudian theory.) And 
to see "the pre-established harmony” as a fietion, 
a literary theme, is to acknowledge its historicity, 
Its being grounded in an age other than our own, 
and denying from that fact part of the appeal 
it has for us. To call it a fiction is in no way to 
abrogate its significance. To sen: it as a game 
even— 

Wenn ah so welter fortsptel'. 
vor Mill hem kuhuen Zone fern 
ytirif e\ the S'aehwelt sthaiulern. 

Penn allcs wai an HoiH/iitl 

is also to sec it as a late: 

Has leuht mu in den St haw f;ef, 
wie sihwer muss ith's enteihen, 
hang vor dev Hearts yeideibeii. 

O daw niir dieses Los fiel' 

(At this game that I play 
ut aiid.icioiis hesitations 
posterity will shudder 
loi the whole world's iii a pun. 

So easily acquired 

was what I g<iined the h.inl way, 

Icaiing the word's eorrupiion 
Why did this lot befall me')'* 

It IS thcrefoic an undertaking to which a whole 
life IS committed The dilTicuIty, then, is rot that 
It IS '"only a fiction”; but that it is so very different 
from others. Where ii is saying, “Language is the 
only guide”, it is saying so as part of the literary 
demolition of an ii responsible Minister of War— 
not as part of a theory of p.sycho-linguistics. 
Where it is castigating the defective imagination 
and Its use of cliches, the fiction acts as a roman 
a clef Diawing upon the “icality which can never 
encroach upon artistic cieation", it invents its 
villains and gives them “ical” names, and chal¬ 
lenges “reality” from "the impregnable strong¬ 
hold of the world”— 

In sprachverjallnen Zeiten 
im SIC hern Satzbau « ohnen 

(To dwell, when words are lumcd, 
safe in true sentence structuics ) 

—knowing full well that nothing could be more 
piecarious and ineffective than such a challenge 
in the face of the increasing barbarity of the ages 
Die Macht der Ohnmacht, the accurate subtitle of 
Hans Weigel’s study of Karl Kraus (1968), 
acknowledges the paradox that the powerlessnes. 
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of the literary man is indeed a great power, but 
only in a world that is prepared, in some measure, 
to acknowledge that power and respond to it In 
1933 another world awoke: 

Manfrage nkht, was all die Zeit ich machte. 

Ich bleibe stumm, 
and sage mcht, warum. 

Und Suite gab es, da die Erde kiailite. 

JKein H'brt, das traf, 

man sprichl nui ans dem Sihlaf. 

Und traumt von cuter Sonne, welclie lachie. 

E\ gelit vorhei, 

Nochher war's einerlei. 

Das IVoif enischlief. als jene Welt erwathte. 

(Let no one ask how all my time was spent. 

1 shall be silent and 
not tell the reason why. 

And there was stillness when the eaith exploded. 
No woids would tit. 

1 speak but m my sleep, 
dream of a sun that smiled. 

This too will pass, 

Liter It's all the same 

The word depaited when that world awtikc) 

“GVi/r, wer daif .sagen. schtinunci kaiin’s mcht 
wet den? S’ist schhmmer nun als je": it was the 
end, though he was still to say, “This i.s the end " 
The number of Die FucAe/containing the poem 
I have just quoted appeared in October 1933, 
together with the text of Kail Kraus’s biief 
oration at the graveside of his (and Wittgenstein’s) 
friend, the aichitect Adolf Loos Two numbers 
later a very long essay, “Warum die Fackel 
mcht erscheint". repudiated the suggestion that 
in Hiller’s world there could be room for litera¬ 
ture of any kind. Was that wot Id, then, 
incapable of lieing realised in litciaturc at all'’ 
The maslei piece of Karl Kraus’s last phase. 
Die Diitle li'alpiugnnachl, in which the at¬ 
tempt IS made, remained unpublished, he had 
spoken, yet he lemamed silent. Written in the 
spring and early summer of 1933, it was set up 
and corrected by him during the autumn of that 
year; but afraid that it might lead to reprisals 
against Jews and political piisoners in Germany 
and add fuel to the propaganda against Austria, 
he decided not to punt it in Die Fatkel It was 
published for the first time in volume I of the 
Kosel edition in 1952. 

“^N Hitler I have nothing to say—(A//r 
yj fallt zu Hitler mchts ein)"— the essay of over 
300 pages begins with these words. It has no 
subdivisions,'^ and (as always in Kraus’s prose) 
very few paragraphs. The solid pages of print are 
interrupted only now and again by quotations, 

** This IS how Karl Kraus had it set. The text from 
which 1 shall quote is edited by Heinrich Fischer who 
explains his decision to introduce divisions Sec- Die 
Dritte Walpurglsnachf Werke (Munchen, 1952), 
p. 309. 
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set in small type, from the daily pres.s and from 
his poetic sources; again. Die Dritte Walpurgis- 
nacht is difficult to place in terms of accepted 
genres To read it is no less exacting an adventure 
than to read any of Kraus’s prove, but the 
language-conscious and (as it were) self-regarding 
element is less prominent. The linguistic reality 
that is being illuminated is that of the Third 
Reich, and the analysis of evil words not only 
intimates but is joined by an enumeration and 
diicct description of evil deeds. The es,say can 
haidly he called history in any accepted sense, if 
only liecause it makes no attempt to .see sen.seles8 
evil in a detached perspective. 

Is It a prose-poem? Could there be anything so 
absurd as a prose poem on the subject of 
Germany in the Spring of 1933, when girls with 
shaved heads were whipped through the streets 
of all the towns and cities with inscriptions round 
their necks saying “Ich habe mich einem Juden 
hcigegeben (I gave myself to a Jew)’’; when men 
were made to recite, “ Wo hah ich denn die hlauen 
Augen her?l Won der SA. Sie giht noch mehr 
(Where did I get my lovely black eye? From the 
SA, and there’s more where that came from)’’; 
when otheis were reported to have fallen out of 
third-floor windows as a consequence of heart- 
failure; and when one-half of those who might 
have been expected to unite against the common 
enemy tried to appease and flatter him instead, 
und the other half was only worried about 
entering alliances which might one day turn out 
to be inexpedient . . . 

It IS hard to think of material that fulfils more 
completely the description of “das AUerstoff- 
lichste" of which Karl Kraus had spoken in his 
“Glosse" of 30 years before, to think of material 
more unpromising for the purpose of literary 
compo-sition And yet. if there is a literary docu¬ 
ment which bodies forth for us the atmosphere 
ot Germany in the Spring of 1933, as Bleak 
House bodies forth the City of London in the 
lK40s, or War and Peace Moscow in 1812; or 
John Dos Passos’s i'SA collage portrays New 
York—if there can be a literary monument to the 
rise of Hitler and the decline of sanity in Ger¬ 
many, it IS Kraus’s scenario and no other single 
work. 

But my comparisons are misleading. Since of 
course the “material" is entirely diflTerent from 
that of the novels I have mentioned—those 
novels being concerned mainly with the presenta¬ 
tion of living people; whereas what Kraus is 
presenting arc voices und faces and speeches and 
phrases, but not identifiable men and women (or, 
rather, men and women who, cither as execu¬ 
tioners or as victims, have ceas^ to be indivi¬ 
dually idcntiflublc)—therefore the literary means 
used arc entirely diffcient too 
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The structure of this strange monument is 
determined by a number of leitmotifs. Some of 
them—like the name of Gottfried Benn, or words 
like “blood”, an adverlisement for a brand of 
cheese, or again a collage of initials (NSDAP, 
SA, SS, NSOB ... to which the only response is 
SOS) and abbreviations (“wenn die Gestapo, die 
Fepo Oder die Use Ida eingieijt ")— are repeated at 
various points throughout the essay in elucidation 
of such topics as the “primitive” natuie of 
National Socialism, its “histone” and “German” 
mission, its “metaphysical” appeal. The same is 
true of the various ways in which the fate of the 
victims IS presented—their sutfcring as well as 
their desperate attempts to placate the gangsters 
and to convince them of their own (e g. the Jews') 
German patriotism. Again, the argument is 
carried forward by a senes of representative 
quotations—from the Austrian Social Demo¬ 
cratic party press: 

Diesc sellsame Sitiialion, dass eiiie unverandert 
gro\se Panel zeilnedig aideehort hat. fine marhuge 
Panel zu sem, maifit sich piyehologiuh le/ii s’laik 
fidilhai (What continues to be a great paity has 
ceased, for the present, to be a powerful part> —ihis 
IS the strange situation which is making itself fell 
as a strong psychological t actor) . . . 

and from the daily German press: 

ci handclt Mih gainir/it uni Regieiimg^foimen, 
sondern urn erne iieue Vision von der Gcfnat dcs 
Afeast hen (It is not forms of government that are at 
issue, but a new vision of the rebirth of man) 

die Greuelpropaganda i st Lugenpropaganda und wii d 
von selbst in nuhls zerjullen dm eh die Km ft der 
Wahrheit (These atrocity stories are propag.inda 
founded on lies, and \sill disiiitcgiaic of then OMn 
accord thiough the might of truth) . . . 

fiiaiutnaf henti ft hop/iing\/ahig and m hopfungotah 
(irrational means creative and close to eication) 

er m an Herzst hwache ge\roiheii und war uhngens 
siauienlo\ (He died of heart failure and was in any 
case stateless) 

the language of Mail>n Heidegger: 

die gfi^tige Macht de\ i’otke\ ist die Maiht \einer 
eid- und hluiliiifien kiafie ah Matht der iiineiuen 
I'liegmig und wettenen Lihnttetung de.\ l)a\eint 
(the spiritual power of the nation is the power 
ot Its chihonic and blood-detcrmined energies as a 
power ol the innermost exciiation and all- 
cncompassing convulsion of CMSIence). . . . 


"More in soriow than in anger, Feli\ Sallcn, the 
author of I he Viennese equivalent of Fanny /////—and 
president ol the Austrian J*LN Club—appeals to his 
contcmiroraries to respond to Hiller and his henchmen 
in the spirit ol Goethe's poem “.4n den Afond". 
“ 'Blessed is he who ihiiis himself off tiom the world 
without haired ’ To shut oneself olf f’roni the world, 
fiom the present-day world . . but without hatred. 
Al'osc ail svithout halied'” 


of Gottfried Benn! 

Wer waie ich, inich auszuschUessen, wehs ich denn 
ctwas Besveres—neinl 
yolk i.n viei' 

Volk" 

(Who then am 1 to stand aloof, do 1 know of 
anything bettei —No' 

T'hc nation is a great thing! 

The nation") 

and of his colleague Hans-Heinz Ewers: 

"Javol" beieilet niir viel Behagen 
hh hiaiiih ei vchon seit vielen Tagen * 

Zu star ken tneinen bhnden Schopf 
Zu erJrMhen mcinen Duhlerkopf 
(“Javol” shampoo is the one for me 
1 use It often and regularly 
to strengthen my blond curly hair 
and make my poet's head look fair. . , . 

(This last quotation was the patriotic contribution 
of a leading Party poet]) 

the language of conciliation (by the creator of 
“Josefine Mutzenbacher” and Walt Disney's 
Bambi). 

"Se/ig, wer sich vor der Welt ohne Ha.vv ver- 
.sihhewt ..." Sich vot dei Welt, vor der /rtzieen 
Welt, versehliesicn . . aher ohne Hass. Vor aUent 
Hasst"^^ 

and the language of diplomacy: 

Wie denn aiiih das gauze deut\ehe Volk nur das cine 
holie Zicl kennt und erstreht in Frieden und Fieiind- 
schajt nut alien Nalionen zu Ichen . . . 

(Just as iho entire German nation recognises and 
puisucs one high purpose and one only to live in 
peace and fiicndship with all othei nations) .... 

Die Poli/ik der osteireii hist hen Regierung hat zu 
eincr allgenieinen niter natioilalen Betirii uhigung 
gejulut (The policy of the Austiian government has 
led to general inleriialional disquiet.) 

T iifsf voicFs in the cacophony of the age 
may seem to us rather unequal factors in a 
situation leading to Hitler's assumption of power. 
Yet what they have in common is central to Karl 
Kraus’s undertaking: he presents them all as 
modes of a defective imagination. They all live 
from an excess of verbiage and a dearth of facts, 
and bring about a situation in which it is impo.s- 
sible to tell one fact from the other. It is a situa¬ 
tion Karl Kraus has described many times before, 
and in many contexts. Here it is summed up in 
terms of international “politics”: 

Wain scheinllch muss das alles so .sein und erfordert 
das Hed der Welt, dass the Genossen Litwinow und 
Henderson in ihrem Urngang mcht zinipcriich sind. 
Oder vielleiiht tst die gauze Welt etn Opfer der 
Eipressung, tvenn Ganester sith enter Staal.skasse 
beniachtigen Dann hatte Politik den Zustand 
herheige/idii t und da.s Erhehendstc daran ist, wie sieh 
die Alenst hheil gewohnt hat, .sie a/s Ptwas ausser dein 
Bereich der Alenschhetl zu empfinden Und das 
Lrslaunlit he an den Diiigen ware dann nicht so sehr. 
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dasv es sie giht, ah dass immer wieder Menschen fur 
dinen Beruf geboicn warden and die Sprache 
erlernen, die die Sachverfialte entbehrt, aber bcwiikt, 

(Presumably it is inevitable, and requisite foi the 
general good of mankind, that comrades Litvinov 
and Henderson are nut fastidious about the 
company they keep Or perhaps the entire woild 
falls victim to blackmail when gangsters seirecontrul 
of a state treasui'y. In that case, too, it is politics 
that has created the situation, and the most edifying 
thing about it is the way humanity has grown 
accustomed to regard politics ns something outside 
the sphere of humanity And in that case what is 
astonishing is not so much that there is such a thing 
as politics, as lathcr that people continue to be born 
lor this profession and to master its language which, 
being without tactual substance, yet creates it.) 

Here politics is dclined as the defeat of the 
imagination by its own self-generated lies. The 
dismantling of the language of violence and of 
“the metaphor that has been taken back into its 
reality” had been one of Kraus’s favourite critical 
devices—here it leads to an astonishing variety 
ot insights higurativc phrases like “das Me\ser 
an die Kelde setzen (putting a knife to the throat) 
. . . der Mund zu \topfen (a mouth to be gagged) 

. . . die Faust zu zemen (to show a list) . . . nut 
baiter Faint durcheteilen (cutting a way through) 

. . . am der Deutsihen Arbeitsjmnt amstuAsen (to 
chuck out of) . . Salz in offene Wunden stieuen 
(to rub salt into the open wound)" base ceased 
to bear any metaphorical meaning and have 
bc*conie the tacts of daily life. 

Wir siiifeii nuhf Auge ton Aiiee. Za/iit urn Zahn, 
riein. wer iiin ein -tiige ainu/ilagt, deni werdeii wir 
den k'opj alnchlagen, mid vier un\ cineii Zahn 
ainulilagt, dein wet den wir den Kiejer ennihlagen. 

(Wc don’t say, “<in eye for an eye. a tooth for a 
tooth" No' Whoever puts our eye out will have 
his head cut oil. whoever knocks our tooth out will 
have his law smashed in ) 

A last main strand in this structure of motifs 
arc the litci ai y quotations - -mainly of course from 
the two Walpiiignnadit scenes of Faust, but also 
from Platen and from Shakespeare. The function 
of the press is challenged as Cleopatra challenge's 
the messenger that brings her news of Antony's 
wedding (“'1 hou shalt be whipped with wire, and 
stewed in brine . ") While ivcrlorming his 

stiange antics, the new Minister of Food follows 
the advice of Lear’s fool: “as the cockney did to 
the eels, when she put them in the paste alive; 
she knapped them of the coxcombs with a stick, 
and cried, ‘Down, wantons, down!’ ‘T was her 
brother that, in puie kindness to his horse, 
buttered Jus hay . . .”. The magniticent portrait 
of Hitler—another disembodied collage--begins 
with an allusion to Macbeth Kraus then turns 
to “tho.se monsters which are shown at Mme 
Tussaud's because they once exercised a mag¬ 
netic attraction on servant girls with po.st-ofTice 
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savings-accounts*', but now rank as major 
European statesmen, among them that simple 
face one is sure to have met before, for instance 
in some Alpine hostelry— “das schlichte Antlilz, 
dem man sebon in einem alpenlandtschen Gasthofe 
begegnet sein muss." And the passage ends: 

w eiludt man durcb diesen Anschauungsunterricht 
wuhrluh einen so mederschmetternden Begriff von 
Lugenik wte der biedere Kent, ah er vor der Runde 
ausbiaih 

heir' Cirad herain and offen ist mein Brauch: 
hh sab mitunter hessere Gesuhter 
ah her auj irgend einer Schulter Jelzt 
f'or meme/t Aiigen .\tehn. 

(From this very palpable instruction one is left with 
the same overpowering idea of eugenics as the 
worthy Kent, when before the assembled company 
he exclaimed. 

“Sir, 'tis my occupation to be plain: 

I have seen better faces in my time 
Than stands on any shoulder that I see 
Before me at this iiisiant.’’) 

I s THFRF, THEN, no “Straight” passage in this 
complex interplay of allusions, puns, quota¬ 
tions? The essay is as tautly organised over a 
stretch of 300 pages as were those single sentences 
with which I illustrated Kraus’s idea of an in¬ 
tensive style It IS hard to imagine how there could 
be a “straight" historical narrative, seeing that the 
reality that is presented is the bi/arre thing it is. 
(fiven today it seems impossible to write a history 
of the Third Reich without allowing the exposi¬ 
tory prose to take on a dignity that does not 
belong to the subject mutter, and thus falsifies it.) 

Nevertheless, there are passages which bring 
us as near to a comprehensive understanding of 
the phenomenon of National Socialism as any 
writing of “stiuight history ” Tlie world is apt to 
misunderstand the “new” Germany, Kraus is 
saying in a voice of the utmost contempt. These 
men aie not evil, they just have different senses. 

Das', der Voiksgenosie die Dinge nicht glauht, von 
denen er vielleubt eiiimul hort, mag doch durch die 
Ahspenung zu eiklaien sem, die su h im Umschwung 
dei Lchcn.werhahinn.se ah notwendtg beiaingeae/lt 
hat Dass er abet aiich die Dinge mcht glauht, die 
e< sielit, ja mcht einmal die. die er tut. dust ei mcht 
H'cns. was er tut. and siih dunini gleufi selbst 
seigiht, das ziiigi von einem Genmi ohne i'alsih, dem 
die Indei sgeuiteten wohl ausueiihen, aber nicht 
misstiauen soli ten Da dim die Gahe \sard. nicht 
litgcn Zii konnen, und wed es dmh auch loimogbcli 
waie. so vie/ zu iugen \mc der Faihestand erfardern 
wiiide, so kann niir ei/i mediaies Vetmngen im Spiele 
sem, das salt hem H'esen die Dinge, die au\ t/lusion 
eisihaffen sind, wieder diiiifi Illusion entiuiken hilft, 

(Thai [today's German] docs not believe those things 
which he ni.iy on occasion hear about can surely be 
explained by the segregation which has proved 
neccssaiv in the present revolutionary conditions of 
iil'o But the t.iLt that he docs not bcl'icvc the thing:, 
he sees, or even the things he does, the laet that he 
knows not wli.it he dues and thciefore instantly 
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forgives himself—this bears witness to a ^ileless 
soul which should be shunned but nut distrusted 
by those differently constituted. Since it is given to 
him not to be able to lie, and since moreover it is 
impossible to lie on such a scale as the facts of the 
case would require, we must be in the presence of a 
mediumistic faculty, which enables such a being to 
rid himself, by means of illusion, of the things which 
aie the creation of illusion in the hrst place.) 

And here the aigument comes full circle. These 
men arc after all the heirs of those journalists 
and intellectuals (by no means always Gentile) 
who had made cliches out of reality and whose 
impoverished imagination Kiaus had attacked 
and shown up thirty years before What he is 
presenting is a fiction, but life has caught up 
with it 

And what makes Karl Kraus’s essentially 
literary critique so pertinent is the pervcrtedly 
literary aspect of National Socialism itself. It 
made its converts, “not only among the simpler 
idiots but among the intellectuals too", by ap¬ 
pealing to such worthy 19th-century sentiments 
as authenticity, courage, loyalty and integrity, and 
by propagating these sentiments through stereo¬ 
types unmistakably literary in origin. The func¬ 
tion of National Socialist propaganda was to 


establish an embattled continuity which stretches 
from the commendation of these values through 
persuasion to intimidation and terror—all the 
way to annihilation. It thus offered the negative 
side of Kraus’s “pre-established harmony’’ not 
an identity of words and deeds, but a terrible 
continuity between them. 


I SPOKE OF THE AMBIVALF.NT Satisfaction 
which the literary achievement entails for Us 
author—and, 1 may now add, for the feader too. 
What pleasure, Ari.stotle asks, do we get out of 
a presentation of strange monsters? The pleasure 
of the form and the pleasure of new knowledge. 
It IS these that make Die Dntte Walpurgisnacht 
the strange masterpiece it is. 

But, the reader may ask in some puzzlement, 
what about that favourite topic of literary dis¬ 
cussion, the problem of satire? What about Karl 
Kraus the satirist? There was, in a sense, no need 
to u.se these terms, for they are what this c.ssay 
has been about. The intensity of the negative 
vision, pressed to the point where it looks like the 
only adequate vision there is—that, more than 
anything else, is his idea of literature. 


Shall These Bones live 

1 detest the young: 

llw way they live in sleeping bags, the w'ay 
tliev einbrat i“ theimelves 
rl.uiiing, and aiiivc at dinners 
III swe.ilshirls. I have uii aversion 
lo their sincere voices and kiuicklediislers, 

I detest the middle-aged: 
the way they refuse to play 
with I heir fathers, 

till- way they can jiack everything Ihev lov'C 
iiiio holiday caiavans, and hold down jobs 
the dead should be having. 

1 dell St the agi d: 

the way they haven’t any homes, the way 
tlii'v keep stumbling, 
reaching out their hands, 
to bo held, to be held. 

I hive an aversion to their bird-eating 
spichis, ihcir hands. 


D. M. Thomas 
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On the Breaking of Forms 

By John Wain 


N ear the beginning of Ezra Pound’s 
Canlo LXXXI occurs a line that has been 
much quoted by those who see E.P. primarily 
as the great innovator, the key-turner who 
conducted poetry in English out of the cell 
of an obsolete idiom. This line is enclosed in 
brackets undreads: 

{to break the pentameter, that was the first heave) 

The words have struck a particularly icsponsive 
chord among those who sec the “pentameter” 
(or, as they usuiilly call it, the “iambic penta¬ 
meter”) as the main repressive instrument 
whereby poetry was held back and denied its 
birthright of a living speech rhytlun. It is true 
that when one actually Ir .iks the line up, it turns 
out not to be in a passage concerning the tech¬ 
nicalities of verse, or the relationship of literature 
to language, except as part of a very general 
disquisition on “cultural level”; but then I feel a 
proper hesitation in assigning “subject” to any 
part of the Cantos, especially the Pisan Cantos, 
of which this is one. Contined in his prison camp, 
actually in his steel-mesh cage (ah, yes, that cage!) 
the poet had no access to books, and fell back on 
that most allusive and multi-dimensional instru¬ 
ment, the memory. The immediate context runs 

“You will find" Mid old Andri Spire. 

that every man on that board (Credit Agricole) 

has a brother-in-law 

“You the one. I the few" 
said John Adams 
speaking of fears in the abstract 
to his volatile friend Mr Jefferson 
(to break the pentameter, that was the first heave) 
or as Jo Bard says: they never speak to each other, 
if it is baker and concierge visibly 
it is La Rochefoucauld and de Mamtenon audibly. 

Perhaps the baker and concierge, so common¬ 
place to the eye and so aristocratic to the ear, 
are meant to typify the stilted grandeur of an 
artificial metre. It all depends, I suppose, on 
whether it is meant to be a good thing or a bad 
thing that there is such a gap between how these 
people look and how they talk. Personally I 
have long since abandon^ the search for a 


solution of these puzzles, whidi in the later 
Cantos meet one at the rate of about one every 
seven lines; to sort them out calls not only for an 
inwardness with the Poundian Sacred Books, 
but also for a kind of mental hedge-hopping 
that I know, now, 1 shall never be able to culti¬ 
vate. Still, we might as well assume that those 
people are right who flourish this line as a banner, 
and read in it one of the prime objectives of 
Pound’s modernising programme between about 
1908 and 1920 when he left England for good. 
Such an assumption makes it even more inter¬ 
esting to turn over two pages and read, in that 
same Canto LXXXI, the famous passage: 

The ant's a centaur in his dragon world. 

Pull down thy vanity, it is not man 

Made courage, or made order, or made grace. 

Pull down thy vanity, I say pull down 
Learn of the green world what can be thy place 
In scaled invention or true artistry. 

Puli down thy vanity, 

Paquin pull down! 

The gteen casque has outdone your elegance. 

“Master thyself, then others shall thee beare" 

Pull down thy vanity 
Thou art a beaten dog beneath the hail, 

A swollen magpie in a fitful sun. 

Half black haljf white 
Nor knowsTou wing from tail 
Pull down thy vanity 

How mean thy hates 
Fostered in falsity. 

Pull down thy vanity. 

Rathe to destroy, niggard in charity. 

Pull down thy vanity, 

I say pull down. 

These lines are probably the best-known in the 
entire Cantos, certainly in the later ones; the 
average reader of modern poetry, if asked without 
warning to quote anything from the Cantos, 
would almost certainly produce some part of 
them; they stay in the mind as memorable and 
moving. It is impossible, of course, to separate 
them from one’s knowledge of the poet’s situa¬ 
tion at the time of writing, and to that extent th«y 
are a personal utterance and even “autobio¬ 
graphical.” But what particularly concerns me 
at the moment is that they are d^asyllables: or, 
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if you prefer the term, iambic pentameters. To 
be strictly impartial, when we quote 

to break the pentameter, that was the first heave 

we should not fail to add that the best-known 
passage in all Pound's later work follows almost 
immediately and is in flat contradiction or 
reversal of the “heave.” 

I HAVE NO uouni that among the flock of com¬ 
mentators who follow the Cantos like gulls 
following a ship there will be some who would 
describe these lines as parody. Pound's generally 
allusive and frequently satiric manner lends itself 
very easily to parody, and indeed is continually 
treading on its verge. Some of his most celebrated 
passages have an undoubted tinge of paiody, as 
in the famous lyric from “Hugh Selwyn Mauber- 
ley” beginning “Go dumb-born book”, where the 
poet in deciding to break finally with a certain 
tradition of romantic lyricism pays that tradition 
the tribute of a last salute—exquisitely written 
(to show that he can bring olf these elfects if he 
chooses) and slightly overblown (to indicate 
which of Its characteristic features make him 
uneasy). To my present argument it makes, of 
course, no difference whether we decide that thc.se 
particular dccasyllables have, or have not, some¬ 
what the function of parody. What matters is 
that, having arrived at a key passage, an emotional 
and doctrinal node, the poet chooses to pick up 
the rhythm of the classic English ten-syllable line 
which it was curlier his dedicated “heave” to get 
away from. 


P ARODY OR NOT, deadly .serious or not, these 
lines convey their meaning as much by their 
form as by their paraphrasuble content. Put 
like that, it is a cliche Every statement does so, 
from the humblest fragment of conversation to 
the highly conscious use of linguistic effect that 
we call literature. All the more reason why 
Pound's lines should stand at the threshold of a 
di.scu.ssion of form in poetry and the imaginative 
arts generally Form is communication. It is a 
system of signals between writer and reader. 
Immediately on approaching a poem, story or 
novel, the reader recognises the nature of its 
form, and that recognition establishes a rela¬ 
tionship. In the case of a poem, as soon as we 
begin to read we sec whether it fits in to a pre¬ 
viously existing form—sonnet, ballad, limerick— 
or whether it eschews form altogether In any 
event, the poet is aligning himself with all those 
poets before him who have done the same. 

To write a passage in end-stopped couplets is 
to stand in some relationship with all the previous 
poets who have used that metre: or the villanelle. 


or the canzone, or the alliterative line breaking 
into two halves, or the haiku. It is, in practice, 
impossible to write in a form without indicating 
some sort of attitude towards the literary tradi¬ 
tion, and therefore to the past generally. And 
since one’s attitude to the past is a seamless 
fabric with one's attitude to the present, the 
choice of form also signals a cluster of opinions 
about the political and social realities of one’s 
own day. 1 do nut propose to push the argument 
to absurd lengths—it is not possible "to deduce 
the whole range of a writer's beliefs from his 
choice of form for one poem—but it remains true 
that a writer's attitude towards form, which is 
ine.scapably the first thing we notice when we 
approach his work, is a reliable guide to his 
attitudes in general. And we should notice here— 
if It is not too obvious to be worth pointing out— 
that non-form (free verse, absence of punctua¬ 
tion, breakdown of normal word-order and syntax) 
is merely, from this point of view, one of the 
possible choices of form. To adopt it is to align 
oneself with all the previous writers who have 
made that particular choice. Talk of “freedom” 
in such a case is bound to be to some extent 
illusory: there is no avenue that leads to complete 
individualism, there is only u choice of different 
categories of alignment. 

The attempt to “t.scAPE'’ from “the confines of” 
form is meaningless. Once a writer accepts this 
and begins to explore the possibilities ol f^orm as 
communication, he has come of age. One of the 
most fertile of these possibilities is the use of 
form as external reference, a means whereby the 
poem can point outside itself. Kipling’s “Panny 
Deevei” is a good simple example. Hete, for 
reminder, are the first two stanzas. 

"tthai are the bugles blowm' for?” said Fdes-on- 
Paraile 

"To turn you out, to turn you out", the Colour- 
Sergeant said, 

"What makes you look so white, so white?" said 
Ftles-on-Parade. 

"I’m dreadin’ what I've got to watch", the Colour- 
Sergeant said. 

"For they’re hangtn’ Danny Deever, you can hear 
the Dead March play. 

The regiment's in 'allow square — they're hangm’ 
him today; 

They’ve taken of his buttons off an' cut his stripes 
away. 

An' they’re bangin’ Danny Deever in the mornin’.” 

"What makes the rear-rank breathe so ’ard?" said 
Files-on-Parade. 

"It's bitter cold, it's bitter cold", the Colour-Sergeant 
said. 

"What makes that front-rank man fall down?" says 
Files-on-Parade. 

"A touch o' sun, a touch o’ sun”, the Colour-Sergeant 
said. 

"They are bangin’ Danny Deever, they are marchin' 
of 'im round. 
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They 'ave 'ailed Danny Denver by "is coffin on the 
ground; 

An' ‘e'U swing in ‘erf a minute for a sneakin’shoothi' 
hound — 

O they’re hangin’ Danny Denver in the mornin’.” 

Two devices are used here. Each stanza begins 
with a question-and-answer which intentionally 
recalls the use of the same device in the late 
mediaeval border ballads such as “Edward”: 

"Why dots your brand sae drag wi bluid, 

Edward, Edward, 

Why dois your brand sae drop wi bluid. 

And why sae sad gang yee O ?" 

"O I hae killed my hauke sae guid, 

Milher. mither, 

OI hae killed my hauke sae guid. 

And I had nae mair but hee O". 

"Your haiikis bluid was nevir sae reid, 

Edward, Edward, 

Your haukis bluid was nevir sae reid. 

My deir son I tell thee 0 “. 

"O I hae killed my reid~roan stetd, 

Maher, maker, 

"O i hae killed my reid-roan steid, 
fliat erst ssas sae fair and frie O." 

"Your steid was auld, and ye hae gat mair, 

Edward, Edssard, 

"Your steid m«j auld, and ve hae gat mair. 

Sum other dale v<? due O " 

"O I hae killed my fadir dev, 

Maher, mithcr. 

“O / hae killed my Jadir i,eir, 

Alas, and woe is inee O >" 

"And whatien penance wul ye drie for that, 

Edward, I Award? 

"And what ten penance will ye dne /or that? 

My deir son, now tel! me O " 

"He set my feit in yonder boat, 

Mither, mither, 

lie set mv feit in yonder boat. 

And He fare ovir the sea O." 


That degree of concentration and dramatisati<»i 
—everything that can be left out is left out, so 
that (for instance) we are not told why Edward’s 
mother made him kill his father—is an effect 
that Kipling is both seeking to reproduce and also 
to recall by allusion. Then, in its second part, 
his stanza breaks into the rhythm of the regi¬ 
mental march. The juxtaposition is strikingly 
successful because it brmgs together the two 
worlds whose ideas and attitudes the poem 
straddles. A long-term volunteer army, serving 
in a foreign country, breeds the same kind of 
remorseless loves and hates as a static border 
feudal society, the same vendettas and revenge- 
killings; to combine the world of “Edward” 
(which is, mutatis mutandis, the world of Macbeth) 
with the world of the parade-ground is already 
to convey much of the poem’s essential meaning. 
A contemporary protest-poet, agliast at the 
horrors of militarism, would dwell far more on 
the physical horrors of the hanging, but would 
scarcely equal the frisson of Kipling’s laconic 
exchanges, with their rich overtones in poetic 
tradition. 

" 'is cot was right-’and tot to mine", said Fdes-on- 
Parade 

" 'E's steepin' out an’ far to-night", the Colour- 
Sergeant sold. 

A noiher use of form as external reference is of 
course the ironic use of a form whose associa¬ 
tions run counter to the meaning that is specifi¬ 
cally conveyed The aubade, a love-song from the 
lover to his mistress at dawn, is given a new 
slant—pari sardonic, part poignant—in William 
Empson’s “Aubade", which begins 

Hours before dawn we were woken by the quake. 


"And what wul yc doe wi your towirs and your ha, 

Edward, Edward^ 

And what wul ye doe wi your towirs and your ha. 
That were sae fan to see O ?” 

"He let thamc stand tul they doun fa, 

Mither, milher, 

"He let tliame stand tul they doun fa. 

For here nevir mair maun I bee O." 

"And what wul yc lelve to your bairns and your wife, 

Edward. Edwaid'^ 

And what wul ye leive to your bairns and your wife. 
Whan ye gang ovir the sea O ?" 

"The warldis room, late them beg thrae life, 

Mither, mither. 

The waridis room, late them beg thrae life. 

For thame nevir mair wul / see O.” 

"And what wul ye leive to your ain mither deir, 

Edward, Edward? 

And what wul ye leive to your ain mither deir? 

My deir son. now tell me O." 

"The curse of hell frae me sail ye beir, 

Mither, mither. 

The course of hell frae me sail ye beir. 

Sic counsells ye gave to me O." 


Louis MacNeice, at about the same time, was 
giving the same title to his poem about waking 
from the illusory comfort of the 1930s to the 
realities of Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

Having bitten on life like a sharp apple 
Or, playir^ it like a fish, been happy. 

Having felt with fingers that the sky ir blue. 

What have we after that to look forward to? 

Not the twilight of the gods but a precise dawn 
OJ sallow arA grey bricks, and newtboys crying war. 

The title of that poem—“Aubade”—is only 
one word long, but it works harder than any 
other single word even in this characteristic 
specimen of MacNeice’s terse lyricism. It plugs 
the poem in to a whole system of resonances. 
Another example would be Thomas Hardy’s 
triolet, “At a Hasty Wedding.” 

If hours be years the twain are blest 
For now they solace swift desire 
By bonds of every bond the best. 
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If hours be years. The twtdn are blest 
Do eastern stars slope never west. 

Nor pallid ashes follow fire: 

If hours be years the twain are blest. 

For now they solace swift desire. 

The triolet is so much associated with carefree, 
light emotions that Hardy’s gleeful grimness 
peers through it with far more effect than would 
have been possible with a “straight” choice of 
form. It is, I suppose, superfluous to point out 
the brilliant touches of detail; a line like “By 
bonds of every bond the best", which is exactly 
in the vein of the mediaeval triolet as domesti* 
cated in Victorian English poetry, is a plank 
leading to the cold-water splash of “If hours be 
years" (but they aren’t). The poem’s ominous 
note, conveying clearly that these two unprudent 
people are preparing many years of unhappiness 
for one another, sounds so clearly because of the 
tension between the wedding-cake prettiness of 
the form and the dourncss of the content. 
“Escape from form” and you escape from all such 
possibilities. 


T his is not meant to be an exhaustive list 
of the possibilities of form, but even in such a 
rapid canter it would be fatal to leave out the 
simple bedrock use: form as mimesis. This is so 
obvious (everyone knows that the manner of a 
piece of writing must to some extent mimic the 
matter, so that one doesn’t express a funereal 
lament in perky jog-trot rhythms or produce the 
verbal equivalent of trying to do a Cossack 
dance to a pavane) that it tends to sink out of 
sight. Yet how can we explain the perfection of 
a poem like Chidiock Tichbourne’s “Written 
the Night Before his Execution” without pointing 
out the obvious, that the prowling rhythm and 
echoing rhyme convey the sense of feet pacing 
round a dungeon, tmd beyond that the intolerable 
constriction of death moving in on a healthy 
young life? 

My prime of youth is but a frost of cares; 

My feast of Joy is but a dish ofpain; 

My crop of corn is but a field of tares; 

And all my good is but vain hope of gain; 

My life is fled, and yet I saw no sun; 

And now I live, and now my life is done. 

The spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung; 

The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves be green; 

My youth is gone, and yet I am but young; 

I saw the world, and yet I was not seen; 

My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun; 

And now / live, and now my life is done. 

/ sought my death and found it in my womb, 

/ looked for life, and saw It was a shade, 

/ trod the earth and knew it was my tomb. 

And now I die, and now / am but made: 

The glass is full, and now my gbss is riot. 

And mw I live, and now my afe is done. 


The thou^t of mimesis brings with it, as of 
right, the thought of the dramatic. Most mimetic 
poems have at any rate a hint of attribution to a 
speaker. Take the brilliant pencil-sketch by 
Gwendolyn Brooks, “We Real Cool.” It shows 
a group of delinquents in a pool-room. 

We real cool. We 
Left school. We 
Lurk iate. We 
Strike straight. We 

Sing sin. We 
Thin gin. We 

Jazz June. We 
Die soon. 

The pared-down vocabulary, echoing in 
rhyme as the click of the plastic balls echoes in 
the pool-room and as the frustrated young lives 
echo in the empty spaces of the city, conveys 
the inarticulateness of the young people, their 
narrow, thwarted violence. The result is a perfect 
marriage of form to content: dramatic, though 
not striking one directly as “dramatic” because 
the dramatic clement is perfectly organised into 
the whole. 

When the dramatic element does take com¬ 
mand, it does so either for conspicuous good 
or conspicuous ill. Those Victorian “dramatic 
monologues”, especially Browning’s, which read 
like too-long speeches excerpted from an un¬ 
written play, are undramatic in themselves and 
help to suggest reasons for the failure of Victorian 
closet-drama. The dramatic, in or out of poetry, 
is a matter of concreteness, of sharply focussed 
time and plao:: nothing is dramatic that does 
not happen in a definable here and now: 

Mark but this flea, and mark in this 
How little that which thou deniest me, is. 

In “Sailing to Byzantium” Yeats has the old 
artist, seeking refuge from the “breathing 
human passion” as did Keats once, come onstage 
with a gesture towards the land he has left 
behind: 

That is no country for old men. 

To begin so abruptly with “That” is an effective 
way of beginning the poem on a dramatic tra¬ 
jectory; he is placing both himself and the 
country he has left, and, for that matter, the 
holy city he has come to. Thereafter we see him 
looking round in awestruck wonder and love at 
the city which is to be his life, his justification 
and his element, taking into his possession all its 
splendours. 

O sages standing in God’s holy fire 
As in the gold mosaic of a wall. 

Come from the holy fire, peqje in a gyre 
And be the dnging-masters of my soul. 

This is dramatic: dramatic throu^ and 
through with never a dab of greasepaint. The 
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only thing that comes near it is that other 
soliloquy of an old man, Gerontion. which 
conveys so perfectly the play of memory in a 
fading mind. (Fraulein von Kulp, who paused 
in the hall, one hand on the door, is more vivid 
than some characters who have had whole plays 
written about them.) And that poem, too, 
speaks largely through its form. Eliot managed 
to write a soliloquy in Jacobean blank verse 
without suggesting any one specific Jacobean 
dramatist. 


S o FAR, I HAVE BEEN SPEAKING of form OS a 
signalling system between the poet and his 
audience. So it is, but it is also an important 
channel of life-giving communication tetween 
one poet and another. When one poet learns 
from another we call the result an “influence.” 
Sooner or later everyone who talks about any 
art finds himself talking about influences, from 
the most profound scholar to the cub reporter 
who comes round to interview a writer and asks 
him which of his contemporaries has influenced 
him. So we should not be too proud to go along 
with this universal practice. And as soon as we 
reflect on it, we see that the influence of one 
writer on another is always a matter of form, 
whether there is an influence of theme and 
attitude or not. The infli. :nce of poet A on poet B 
may or may not be a matter of subject, but it is 
always a matter of form. So that, in a literature 
which denies itself a variety and abundance of 
forms, it is that much harder for one poet to set 
another's bell ringing 

I distinguish three kinds of influence. First, 
the openly proclaimed influence, the conscious 
imitation of an original which has high prestige 
in the tradition (“Look at me writing like 
Aeschylus") or high cash-value among the 
populace (“Look at me writing like fan Fleming”). 
Second, the sheer technical helpfulness of one 
writer's work to another. Literature is a difficult 
art, and one is often groping for an effect without 
being certain how to attain it; if, at such a point, 
one has the luck to come across another writer 
who has achieved the objective, bis procedures 
can be assimilated to one's own idiom. Third, 
unconscious influence born of ignorance. Every 
writer is influenced by somebody; language is a 
social medium, learnt initially by listening to 
others and copying them, and though a writer 
may attain originality in greater or less degree, 
he never starts with it. On the other hand, if he 
has no knowledge of the art of literature and no 
range of reading, he will be influenced by what 
is nearest to hand without even knowing that it 
is an influence. (A hundred years ago every 
English journalist tried to write like Macaulay, 


including the yotmg noWoe trying to get into 
print in the village paper who bad never heard of 
Macaulay and was simply trying to write in the 
way that was mcpected of him.) 

Tlie first category of influence—the proudly 
proclaimed reproduction of the style of some 
admired master—is to be seen everywhere and 
at all times. When the master’s prestige is high 
enough, merely to reproduce the same effects is 
praise enough. There are poets writing today 
in English who would be nothing but flatt«ed 
to be told that they had succeeded in imitating 
Mayakovsky or Paz or Neruda; and surely the 
young Stephen Spender would have felt the same 
if told that he wrote like Rilke. 

When the language of the lofty model is very 
very far removed from the language of the 
imitation, we often find a blend of the first and 
second kinds of influence. A. E. Housman, for 
instance, wanted to reproduce the lyrical terseness 
of Horace, that blend of lucidity and density; he 
succeeded, partly no doubt by direct imitation of 
Horace but also with the aid of the poems of R. 
L. Stevenson and, confessedly, Samuel Johnson’s 
jeu d'esprit. “Long Awaited One and Twenty.” 
Another example of this two-stage influence, 
more interesting still because it involves two 
languages other than English, comes to mind 
when we invoke the honoured name of Milton. 
When Milton set out to write an epic poem, he 
wanted to remind the reader of Virgil and to 
some extent also of Homer. (Influence, first 
category.) But in his long search for a style that 
would achieve this, he got the most practical 
help from Italian literature. Certainly ^ere are 
other elements in the finished style: direct 
imitation of his classical models, instinctive 
prompting from the genius of the English lan¬ 
guage, probably some help from an English epic 
tradition ruiming through Spenser. But the 
electric starter which made his own engine begin 
turning over was the Italian example—^Tasso 
in the theory of Discorsi del Poema Eroico and 
the practice of the Gerusalemme Uberata and 
behind Tasso the experimental sonnets of Della 
Casa, and Bembo's critical Prose della Valgar 
Lingua. 

All this was finely expounded twenty years ago 
by F. T. Prince in The Italian Element in Milton’s 
Verse, a beautiful book and a show-ct^ example 
of how to analyse the effects of a learned poet. 
Not only does Prince indicate with delicacy and 
precision exactly what techniques Milton took 
from the Italian poems that were in front of him; 
he distinguishes between the help Milton received 
from poetic practice and the help he received 
from critical discussion. In the case of the 
sonnet, Italian poets had already achieved pex- 
fection, and there were mai^ mastnly examples 
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for Mnton to follow. But in the more important 
case of the epic, the theory had been elaborated 
but the greatest work had still to come; it did 
not arrive till the 18th century, with Parini’s 
II Giorno. But, F.T. Prince adds, 

... this eighteenth-century achievement, and the 
admirable blank verse of the Romantic period 
which followed it, had itself been prepared for by 
the experiments of the Cinquecento: Milton in 
England did but develop the Italian epic tradition 
as it might well have been developed in Italy itself 
in the seventeenth century, had it not been for the 
failuie of creative power which then came to 
Kalian literature. 

I And this an inspiriting thought. It is so perfect 
an example of how the torch of great art can be 
passed from one nation to another, just as long 
as there are original artists willing to take the 
trouble and undergo the discipline. By making 
himself so completely familiar with the Italian 
humanist discussion of what a modern epic 
could be like, Milton was in a position to put 
these hopeful theories into practice before the 
Italians themselves did so. G am accepting 
Prince’s account here, but I do not think it has 
been challenged.) It also seems to me wise to 
admit that there are some phenomena that 
literary history cannot explain. Prince makes 
no attempt to explain why “a failure of creative 
power came to Italian literature” in the 17th 
century. It just came, like the sudden access of 
power which came to English literature at the 
end of the 16th century, an epoch not notable 
for good writing until the sudden blaze of glory 
in the lS80s. There may well be social reasons 
for these phenomena, much as undersea earth¬ 
quakes cause tidal waves; but it is not neces¬ 
sarily the business of the literary critic to And 
them. What does necessarily concern the critic 
is the impressive way in which power Aows 
through the forms, so that to study them is to 
plug oneself in to a source of imaginative strength. 
Great poetry results when the poet who receives 
this strength is able to match it with his own 
native vitality. Neither will do without the other. 
At certain times in the past, too many poets 
have relied too much on the vitality of the forms 
and been unable to match it with vitality of their 
own; today, too many poets ignore the latent 
vitality in form and tiy to get by on their own 
vitality alone. 


H ow DID THIS come about? Given the 
variety of strengths and advantages that the 
strategic use of form can give the poet, how did 
the whole notion come to be thrown aside? For 
thrown aside, very obviously, it has been. The 
result is a poetry heavily under one single in¬ 
fluence, the influence of prose. Literary history 


can ^ow us, in many languages, examples 
of prose influenced by verse; with English poetry, 
at the momoit, it is the other way round. Since 
it is not given to any human artist to be so 
original that he breaks free of all influences and 
still remains an artist, a poet who throws away 
all the aids designed for him by his predecessors 
in poetry ends up leaning on one crutch alone, 
the crutch of prose. 

I was forcibly renunded of this when reading 
the issue of Encounter for August^ 1973. "R'\ 
in his column, was engaged in bestowing hi^ 
praise on a new book by D. J. Enright, The 
Terrible Shears, poems recalling his boyhood 
in Leamington during the 1930s. High as it is, 
1 am sure R’s praise for this book is merited 
(“irony and wit are at one with deep feeling, 
and a highly complex and sophisticated per¬ 
sonality Ands expression in a deceptively natural 
and simple language”—personally I would 
outlaw “deceptive” as a critical term, but still). 
The passages quoted, however, are interesting 
for our present discussion b^u.se of their 
complete abandonment of any verse-technique 
at all—except, of course, for the chopping-up 
which makes it look like verse to the eye. 

The wife of a teacher at school (she was 
Mother of one of my classmates) was 
Genuinely enraged when I won a scholarship. 

She stopped me in the street, to tell me 
{With a loudness I supposed was upper-class) 

That Cambridge was not for the likes of me, nor was 
Long hair, nor the verse I wrote Jor the school mag. 

Her sentiments were precisely those of the 
Working class. Unanimity on basic questions 
Accounts for why we never had the revolution 

Of course this is highly effective writing—Mr 
Enright is too professional a writer to blur or 
stutter, and always makes his points with satisfy¬ 
ing neatness. But the question 1 cannot repress 
when 1 read verse like this—or like the poems in 
R. S. Thomas’s recent collection H’m —is: 
why is this in verse? Or, more precisely, since it 
so obviously isn’t in verse, why is it offered as 
such? After all, there is nothing to be ashamed of 
in writing prose, especially when one writes it as 
well as Enright or Thomas. But is that really 
what the art of poetry has come down to—a 
typographic convention, allowing a certain kind 
of essayist to be classiAcd as a poet? 

“Somehow [R goes on] Mr Enright has man¬ 
aged to combine a flat Midlands accent with 
rhythms of an almost Chinese subtlety.” With 
due respect, I don’t believe it. If the book did not 
happen to be concerned with Leamington I don't 
believe R would have detected a Midland accent 
in it, and as for the bit about almost Chinese 
subtlety, it means nothing without some sup¬ 
porting demonstration that R knows what the 
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ibythnis of Chinese poetry are. (From what 
period? what region?) Perhaps it is time we alt 
came off it and decided to call verse verse and 
prose prose. 

R. S. Thomas, by the way, is a particularly 
depressing example of the damage caused to a 
poet’s work by the flight from form. His subject- 
matter has always been rather lowering (depopu- 
ation of the countryside: depopulation of the 
human heart through the decay of beliefs, etc.). 
But there was a time when the depres.sing 
nature of what Thomas conveyed was irradiated 
and made bearable by his beautiful sense of 
rhythm and sound. The poems in H'm offer no 
such consolation. Here is one of them, “Via 
Negativa”: 

Why no' I never though* other than 

That Cod is that great absence 

In our lives, the empty silence 

Within, the place where vie go 

Seeking, not in hope to 

Arrive or find. He keeps the interstices 

In our knowledge, the darkness 

Between sta-s. His are the echoes 

We follow, the footprints he has just 

Left, lie put our hands in 

Ills side hoping to find 

It warm We look at people 

And places as though he laid looked 

At them, too; but miss the rc/lection. 

This is undeniably a line poem. A fine piece 
of writing, on second thought. And that is 
always something to be grateful for, in our 
rubbish-clogged age. But—to say the least—the 
lowered, daunted quality of the subject-matter is 
matched by the same characteristics in the expres¬ 
sion. Why complain? Isn't that what writing is 
all about—getting the two in line? 

Not quite. There is a contrapuntal quality 
about most good writing, a creative tension 
between opposites, that is itself an important 
element in the “meaning” to be communicated. 
In the days when R. S. Thomas made graceful, 
lyrical poems about being daunted, he was 
telling us that the negative experience was being 
contained in a mind, and expressed by a sensi¬ 
bility, that was reaching beyond, attaining 
something positive. Perhaps, in the deep night 
that now faces the faltering human race, this 
attitude should be given up. But in that case, so 
will the very idea of art. Because art has always 
sought to contain chaos and failure in a tensile 
web of the ordered and the achieved. 


I N THE MODERN ARTS, as has often been 
remarked, novelty is the uncomfortable norm. 
That this has led to a flight from the formal 
vessels associated with a tradition is therefore 


not surprising. But that flight, which has now 
reached its ultimate boundary and has brou^t 
us to the verge of non-communication, wiU, 
unless it changes direction, take us out of art 
altogether. Is this what we want? 

In some quarters, the answer would probably 
be Yes. That corruption of the democratic ideal 
which asserts as a dogma that what all can’t 
attain no one must—a corruption that would 
make high achievement impossible in physics as 
in politics, in basketball as in cooking, in engin¬ 
eering as in acting—-infallibly leads to an inv> 
patient dismissal of craftsmanship and knowledge 
as “elitism.” Not thinking so ill of democracy, 
which has always seemed to me a noble ideal, I 
cannot see why it should not be part of the rich¬ 
ness of human life that many, or most, skills and 
crafts should be within the reach only of people 
who were born with a gift and have laboured to 
develop that gift. One can, of course, imagine a 
bud ^lite, an ^lite based on privilege and money, 
admitting no one to its ranks who had not bem 
to the right schools and been elected to the right 
clubs. This ^lile would be bad because it would 
exclude people of imagination and integrity, on 
irrelevant grounds, and thus impoverish itself; 
and, if it were in a dominant position within the 
culture, it would impoverish the whole culture. 
But I can sec nothing wrong with an Hite that 
can be joined by anyone who is prepared to do 
his homework, take trouble, be self-critical. 

The tragedy of our present situation is that 
gifted young artists arc being ruined by the ail- 
pervading impression that art is easy. I once had 
a letter from a youth, enclosing a sheaf of his 
poems for criticism, in which he informed me 
that he had decided to go in for poetry as a career 
because it was, as far as he could see, the easiest 
thing to make a reputation at. This unfortunate 
lad was probably no loss to the world of literature, 
but in his simple way he reflected an attitude that 
IS doing harm to genuinely gifted people. 

On a mure positive note: since 1 have named 
two contemporary poets who to my way of think¬ 
ing do not, despite their splendid gifts, make a 
satisfactory amalgam of form with content, it is 
right that 1 should if possible name two who do. 
First. Philip Larkin. Next, John Hcath-Stubbs. 
Mr Heath-Stubbs is a contrasting type. Squarely 
within the poetic tradition of the learned 
man who makes use of his learning, he 
makes of his poetry a coat of many colours, and 
the reader’s response is enriched by—though 
never totally dependent on—the range of these 
colours he is able to recognise and trace to their 
source. His epic poem Artonus (1973) draws to 
one centre a wide field of references and a wide 
range of styles. In the course of it he modulates 
from alliterative verse to rhymed lyrics to 
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decasyllabics to prose to the formal ode. The 
main burden of the narrative is borne by a 
loosened blank verse which 1 would trace to the 
Arthurian poems of Charles Williams; but virtu¬ 
ally every age of English poetry is laid under 
contribution, and the result is a poem entirely of 
the 1970$, since all the elements have I^n 
sinunered in the cauldron of the poet’s imagina¬ 
tion iuid his life IS lived in the here and now. 

These two examples, one that I glance at here 
and one that I icserve for a fuller treatment later, 
may give us heart. For a full and creative use of 
form will not come back unless form is conceived 
of as something vital, a source of strength, of 
subtlety, of awareness. 

Sixty years ago there was every reason for 
taking the contrary attitude. The generation of 
great artists who came to maturity in the years 
about 1914—the generation of Picasso, of 
Gertrude Stein, of Stravinsky, of Pound—had ail 
been bom and brought up in the Victorian era, 
when children were seen and not heard. Any form 
of self-expression had been rigorously denied 
them by the prevailing mores of their society. The 
result was an urgent need for liberation from 
social and aesthetic restraints. Putting such a 
high value on self-expression, (hey made it the 
backbone of their work, becoming the great 
seif-expressers of all time. (Phot’s continually 
proffered theory of objectivity concealed from 
his admireis, for thirty years, the basically 
idiosyncratic and personal nature of his work. 
The others scarcely tried to conceal it; more 
often, they gloried in it) But no artist now 
living can remember a time when self-expression 
had to be won at such cost. Oui memories arc of 
flux and transience. 

I N CONCLUSION, it seems to me possible that 
the thi owing away of form in contemporary 
poetry and the arts generally is the result partly 
of that jelly-bellied democratisation (in a mass 
society, only the lowest level of finesse is accept¬ 
able) and partly to sheer mental confusion. The 
birth of modem art was attended by an impulse 
to escape from form, so its maturity must be 
true to the same impulse. The implications are 
not thought out. How, otherwise, can we explain 
the pitiful arguments brought forward to justify 
shapeless and sinewless expression? Take, as a 
concrete example, the frequently-voiced opinion 
that traditional rhythmic patterns (the “iambic”, 
for instance) are no longer true to the way the 
language actually flows on people’s tongues. We 
can’t write iambics because people don’t speak 
them any more. This fallacy can be nailed 
simply by keeping one’s ears open. Here are three 
of the scores of perfectly formed iambic penta¬ 


meters I heard uttered in ordinary speech during 
a couple of day’s listening out: 

Two men speaking of a third: You never know with 
Harry, what he’ll do. 

Mother to child: Your face is dirty. Do you ever 
wash? 

Journali-st, interviewing politician on the radio; 
How would you like to see the system changed^ 

Nor is the iambic the only one. All the metrical 
patterns that have served poets faithfully are st.ll 
serving ordinary speakers. The rhythn^s o^ die 
Anglo-Saxon alliterative metre arc so pc: /asiie 
that one cannot talk in English for two minutes 
without running through the whole repertory of 
them. And rhythms from outside English, such 
as the Alexandrine and the hexameter, are very 
apt to occur in speech. W. H. Auden’s last col¬ 
lection, Thank You, Fog, contains interesting 
evidence that, having gone along for some years 
with the idea of shuffling prose-influenced verse, 
he was becoming drawn to the rhythms of Latin 
poetry. There are poems that seem lightly based 
on the hexameter, and there are one or two 
direct forays into the Ovidian elegiac couplet, 
pentameter and hexameter—for instance: 

Policy ought to conform to Liberty, Law and Compassion 
but, as a rule It obeys Selfishness, Vanity, Funk. 

Auden was always alert to the rhythms of the 
spoken language, an alertness probably foiced 
on him by his change of habitat in early middle 
life. Anyone who listens to (he spoken language 
will see where the classical metres, and all other 
metres, came from. A few minutes before 
writing these paragraphs I was in my study 
hunting for a letter 1 had mislaid, and called 
to my w'ilc, “There isn’t a cache of letters that I 
don’t know about, is there?” Which is a hexa¬ 
meter, though the fact would probably not be 
noticed if we were not playing the metre game. 
So much for the idea that the more unformed 
one’s verse is, the more it fails to rise to any 
strong rhythmical pattern, the more it resembles 
“living speech.” A selection from the real lan¬ 
guage of men is always, among other things, a 
selection of prosody. 

The painter Victor Ncep, who like most 
painters has to do a certain amount of teaching 
to make ends meet, went in to his class one day 
and was greeted by one of the students with, 
“We’ve been discussing it and we’ve decided that 
no painting is worth anything that doesn’t make 
its protest.” 

“Exactly”, said Mr Neep without hesitation. 
“Like— that", and he pointed to a still-life of 
some apples by Cezanne. 

“What’s that protesting against?” asked the 
student. 

“Sloppy thinking”, replied Mr Neep. 
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One Mill, or Two 

Freedom, Feminism & Fashion—By Maurice Cranston 


J OHN Stuart Mill has a reputation for 
holding contradictory opinions. The appear¬ 
ance in the Toronto edition of his Collected 
Works of four volumes of Later Letters^ pro¬ 
vides only more abundant examples of his para¬ 
doxical utterances, notably on such matters as the 
freedom of the individual and the right ordering 
of society, about which he felt very deeply and 
about which he wrote extremely influential books. 

Professor Gertrude Himmelfarb, in the latest 
of her writings on the subject,® puts foiward the 
suggestion that there were two Mills, the first of 
whom she depicts as the adversary of the second. 
This is something that might well be said of other 
men. For example—limiting ourselves to theorists 
who can fairly be compared to Mill—^we could 
say there were two Lockes and two Matthew 
Arnolds—the Locke of the Essay who eliminates 
natural law and the Locke of the Treatises who 
builds his argument on natuiul law, the Arnold 
who pleads for democracy and the Arnold who 
despises what is democratic But Dr Himmelfarb 
feels that the contradictions in Mill are so acute 
as to call for some special explanation, and 
explanation ot moie than one kind she provides 
in what is surely the most challenging, and most 
dazzling, of several excellent studies of Mill that 
have come out in recent yeers “ 

The contradiction in Mill to which Dr liimmcl- 


* The Later Letters oj John Stuart Mill, Edited by 
Francis E. Mini.ka and Dwkiiii N Linolfv. 
University of Toronto Press and Koutledge, London. 
Four volumes, J95, £40 

*0/1 Liberty and Liberalism- The Case oj John 
Stuart Mill. By GtRTRUDF Himmelfarh. Alfred A. 
Kncmf, J8.95, Seeker & Warburg, £4.90 

’ Especially worth noting are* Alan Ryan, who has 
followed up his Philosophy oj John Stuart Mill 
(Macmillan, 1970) with a more general com¬ 
mentary, J, S. Mr//(RoutIedge, 1975, £4); P. Schwartz, 
The New Political Economy of J S. Mill (Weidenfeld, 
J973); and A M Quinton, Utilitarian Ethics (Mac¬ 
millan, 1973). Sec also papers by Ted Honderich in 
Political Studies, 1974; by J. C. Rees in Political 
Studies, 1966, and by Richard Wollheim in Social 
Research, 1973. 

* On Liberty. By John Stuart Mill. Edited with 
an introduction by Gertrude Himmflfarh. I^nguin 
Classics, SOp. 


farb devotes most of her attention is that between 
what seems to be the central argument of the 
essay On Liberty and the argument of most of 
Mill's other writings about politics Since the 
word “liberal” is richly ambiguous, both argu¬ 
ments can equally be called “liberal.” As Dr 
Himmelfarb remarks: 

liberalism has sometimes the quality Mill gave it 
in On Liberty, sometimes that which it had for the 
other Mill. . . . The ambiguities and ambivalences 
that arc to be found in him are tho,se that have 
beset much of modern political thought and that 
continue to plague us today. 

A fair comment; indeed it is just for this reason 
that Dr Himmclfarb's book can be commended 
to readers generally in addition to those who have 
a special interest in Mill. On Liberty^ was Mill’s 
must widely read and most translated publication. 
It was a pamphlet, as distinct from an academic 
treatise. One would naturally expect it to be 
simpler than such books as his Logic, his Political 
Economy, and even his Representative Govern- 
menl. But the flrst odd thing about On Liberty is 
that It IS not so much simple as simplistic. Mill 
in his Autohiogiapliy described it as “a kind of 
philosophic textbook ol a .single truth” or the 
assertion of “one very simple principle", that 
simple principle being “that the sole end for 
which mankind are warranted, individually or 
collectively, in interfering with the liberty of 
action of any of their number is self-protection.” 

The Mill of the other writings—Dr Himmel- 
farb’s .second Mill—not only says things which 
conflict with this piinciple, but rejects the idea 
of deriving any valid understanding in politics 
from a “single truth.” In criticism of Comte, for 
instance. Mill charged him with the fault of 

insisting upon only seeing one thing when there 
are many, of seeing a thing only on one side, only in 
one point of view when there are many others 
equally essential to a just estimate of it. 

The most striking noveltv of Mill’s essay On 
Liberty compared to other theorists’ writings on 
freedom in what might be called the Lockean 
tradition, is that whereas they depicted freedom 
as something to be secured against the constraints 
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of the state, Mill represents freedom as some¬ 
thing to be secured primarily against the con¬ 
straints of society. Mill does not say much 
about political rulers. What he dwells upon is the 
domination of the individual by unwritten laws, 
conventional ideas, social rules and the pressures 
of public opinion: 

when society is itself the tyrant—society collec¬ 
tively over the separate individuals who comprise 
it... it practises a social tyranny more formidable 
than many kinds of political oppression . . , 
Protection therefore against the tyranny of the 
magistrate is not enough; there needs protection 
also against the tyranny of the prevailing opinion 
and feeling; against the tendency of siKiety to 
impose, by means other than civil penalties, its own 
ideas and practices 

as rules of conduct ^ 

on those who dissent 

from them. y 


advancing civilisa¬ 
tion.” Mill calls these social sentiments the firm 


present-day readers this looks perhaps like the 
crudest part of Mill’s case for liberty, so much 
having been said by contemporary philosophers 
about “speech acts” comprising activities far in 
excess of the utterance of true or false (or part- 
true, part-false) propositions. Dr Himinelfarb, 
for her part, draws our attention to the contiast 
between Mill’s reasoning here, and what Mill 
says in his articles on "The Spirit of the Age”: 

so far from being an absolute good, fieedom of 
discussion appeared, in these articles, as at best a 
veiy mixed good, at worse a necessary evil; and 
rather than furthering the advance of truth, it was 
seen as hindering, as often as not, the acquisition of 
truth and still more of wisdom. 

Mill’s way of 

t pleadin g in On 

dom of action was 

Sion was presented 
for the diff^uMon of 

understood that the 

to be demonstrated; 
and yet he did not 

assuredly, commend 
it as a means of 
resisting the tyranny 

of convention. 


foundation of morality. “The social state”, he 
adds, “is at once so natural, so necessary and so 
habitual to man that, except in some unusual 
circumstances, or by an effort of voluntary 
abstraction, he never conceives of himself other¬ 
wise than as a member of a body.” 

Mill is careful enough in On Liberty to separate 
freedom of thought and speech from freedom of 
action, and to offer a distinctive justification for 
each. In the first case, he begins by classifying all 
possible utterances as true, false, part-true, part- 
false; and then he goes on to argue that the free 
expression of every type of utterance is for dif¬ 
ferent reasons advantageous, in the sense of 
being conducive to the diffusion of truth. To 


In this age [Mill wrote] the mere example of non¬ 
conformity, the mere refusal to bend the knee to 
custom, is Itself a service Precisely because the 
tyranny of opinion is such as to make eccentricity 
a reproach, it is desirable, in order to bieak that 
tyranny, that people should be eccentric. 

A little word omitted from this remark of Mill’s 
is the word “some” before the word “people”; 
clearly eccentric, by definition, is something 
which only a minority can be. In other places. 
Mill is obviously recommending freedom of 
action mainly for the advanta^ of the few n»n 
of genius: “the amount of eccentricity in a society 
has generally been proportional to the amount of 
genius.” Mill makes a rather feeble effort to 
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sound more democratic by adding that the 
“average man” would also gain from living in his 
own individual way, not because that mode would 
be best in itself but “because it would be his own 
mode.” 

This rfference to the average man living ac¬ 
cording to his own mode “because it is his own 
mode” must, however, be read in relation to 
other parts of the essay. Taken alone it makes 
the author of On Liberty sound more of a cham¬ 
pion of laissezfaire in morality than he actually 
IS For earlier in the same chapter Mill makes it 
clear that the average man is to be led by the 
good and wise minority. What the average man 
will do IS to internalise the “counsels” of the 
“few”, and make those dcsiics his own desires. 
“The honour and glory of the average man”. 
Mill writes, “is that he is capable of following the 
initiative which comes from the one or the 
lew_” 
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T his attempt to reconcilp the liberty 
of each with the domination of the wise is 
closer to Rousseau's argument in the Social 
Contract than it is to any “simple principle” of 
leaving the individual alone so long as he does 
nothing which might injure his neighbour. And 
indeed we have here what looks like a contra¬ 
diction within the essay On Liberty itself, although 
I myself believe (unlike Dr Himmelfarb) that the 
contradiction can in a certain fashion be resolved. 

Dr Himmelfarb reminds us how forthrightly 
Mill in those other writings rejects laissez faire in 
morals, and how he turns, like Locke and Kant, 
to law as an instrument, and not an enemy, of 
liberty. She quotes a passage in Utilitarianism 
where Mill writes: 

For the truth is that the idea of penal sanction, 
which IS the essence of law, ►■nters not only into the 
conception of injustice, but into that of any kind of 
wrong We do not call a thing wrong, unless wc 
mean to imply that a man ought to be punished in 
some way or other for doing it, if not by law, by 
the opinion of his fellow creatures; if not by 
opinion, by the reproaches of his own conscience. 
This seems to be the real turning point of the dis¬ 
tinction between morality and simple expediency. 

Dr Himmelfarb aptly observes that Mill, in 
associating morality with punishment, is here 
giving it an “existential reality”, rooting it in the 
institutions of society and the state—whereas in 
his essay On Liberty “he deliberately dissociated 
morality and punishment, leaving morality 
dependent on nothing more than the ‘reproaches’ 
of the individual conscience....” 

In an essay entitled Nature, which was written 
only a few months before On Liberty (though 
published posthumously). Mill’s rejection of 
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bissez faire in morals is as unmistakable as it is 
in Utilitarianism. In this essay Mill goes out of his 
way to oppose the suggestion that men’s natural 
instincts are good; and he criticises those writers 
who suggest that “every natural inclination must 
have some sphere of action granted to it" and 
who think that “all natural impulses ... ought to 
be only regulated, not repressed.” Mill asserts that 
“nearly every respectable attribute of humanity is 
the result not of instinct, but of victory over 
instinct.” Mill's own conclusion in his essay on 
Nature is that while some instincts need to be 
“tamed and disciplined”, others, being simply 
bad, must be “extirpated.” 

One would expect a theorist who held these 
opinions to have strong views on education; and 
such views Mill undoubtedly had. Even the essay 
On Liberty itself makes it plain that society has 
the right to interfere with tlie individual in order 
to bring about universal education, and. what is 
more, to control child-bearing itself. Since 
children are specifically excluded from the class 
of persons for whom freedom is demiuided in 
On Liberty, Mill’s plea for compulsory education 
is not inconsistent with his “single principle.” 
But his plea for the control of marriage and child¬ 
bearing IS surely at odds with it, the more so 
since he does not only ask for laws which would 
“forbid marriage unless the parties can show 
that they have the means of supporting family”, 
but adds the alternative proposal that society 
itself should step in where positive law is in¬ 
expedient, so that impiovident marriage shall be 
“a subject of reprobation and social stigma.” 
An odd remark to find in a book which seems 
designed above all to defend the actions, no 
matter how eccentric, of the individual against 
the interference of society. 

So FAR AS STATF, ACTION is conccmed, Mill has 
often been reproached for dithering between the 
liberal classical principles developed at length in 
the text of his Political Lcononiv (1848), and the 
socialist ideas that are added oi implied by cor¬ 
rections and footnotes to later editions, modifica¬ 
tions that may fairly be ascribed to the influence 
of Mrs Harriet Taylor, the woman Mill ultimately 
married. Dr Himmclfarb makes flarnct the key 
figure in the theory she puts forward to explain 
the contradictions in Mill's published writing on 
the subject of freedom. Mill himself declared 
(though no one believed him) that On Liberty 
was a joint work with Harriet. Dr Himmelfarb 
goes further and depicts Mill writing On Liberty 
as a kind of scribe and advocate for ideas which 
Harriet conceived. 

‘She cannot well doubt that the "popular idea” 
was also Mill’s own idea* “pinched and mcthodistical 
England" he calls it in a letter to Harriet {Later 
Letters, 1, p. 22). 


T he most striking part of Dr Himmd- 
farb’s thesis is her suggestion that On Liberty 
should be read as not a plea for freedom in 
general but as a plea for the emancipation of 
women. Dr Himmelfarb asserts, rightly or 
wrongly 0 myself suspect the latter), that society 
in Victorian England did not intrude so very 
much upon the liberty of individual men, even in 
sexual and religious matters. She thinks the 
“popular” idea of Victorian repressiveness and 
Puritanism a false idea.” But she does think that 
individual women in Victorian times liad their 
freedom severely limited by social habits and 
unwritten laws. Hence a champion of women’s 
freedom could fairly see society and tradition as 
the enemy of that freedom; and so appeal to 
modernity against tradition in a way that no 
champion of men’s liberty would sensibly wish 
to do. 

Dr Himmelfarb points to a continuity of 
argument between Mill’s essay On Liberty and 
the two essays The Enfranchisement of Women 
(1851) and The Subjection oj Women (1860-1). 
These latter are both, of course, feminist tracts. 
They are usually treated as pleas for the equality 
of women, but Dr Himmelfarb draws our atten¬ 
tion to the fact that the emphasis of these tracts 
quickly shifts from equality to liberty, equality 
being seen as a means to the end, which is 
frwdom. The reasoning in both these essays is 
undoubtedly close to the case for freedom as it 
is made in On Liberty, and it would perhaps 
make better sense of some passages in the latter 
if it were read simply as a plea for the emancipa¬ 
tion of women. This much, at least, we must 
concede to Dr Himmelfarb. 

It is astonishing, at first reading, to find Mill 
devoting so much space to what is essentially a 
negative argument. One might have expected him 
to concentrate on the positive point, the simple 
right of every individual to live his life as fully and 
freely as possible The positive argument, however, 
could not be made until the negative one had been 
disposed of The most formidable obstacle to the 
liberation of women. Mill found, was the weight of 
received opinion and custom which had so long 
relegated women to a subordinate position. It was 
this body of opinion and custom that had first to 
be refuted.. “un'vcrsal practice”, “universal usage” 
all told powerfully against women; when these 
happened also to coincide with the most intense 
and deeply rooted feelings of men, no amount of 
rational argument, no appeal to right or iusticc or 
reason could prevail. What now made it possible. 
Mill hoped, for counter-arguments to be beard, 
was the spirit of modernity. 

The spirit which rejected tradition and habit 
in favour of progress and change was the one 
hope of women’s liberation; and it was for this 
reason (according to Dr Himiaelfarb) that Mill 
in On Liberty made it also the hope of man. 
She suggests that it was women who experienced 
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in its most acute form the social tyranny described 
in On Liberty; and since women were the worst 
victims of the traditional ethos, they could 
expect to be the first beneficiaries of a new 
progressive system. It was women's condition of 
servitude that would be most signally relieved by 
the adoption of the principles of freedom 
advocated in On Liberty. Dr Himmelfarb goes 
on to say: 

Looked at from the perspective of women. On 
Liberty appears in a new light. For if the situation 
of women was the single “monstrous contradiction" 
to the general condition, then mankind, as distinct 
from womankind, was by no means in an intoler¬ 
able state; if the conditions of men and women 
were as dramatically different as Mill made them 
out to be in the essays on women, if liberty did in 
fact prevail in the world in sufficient measure to 
permit men to develop their characters and poten- 
tl.^litics in such notable contrast to women, if 
reslnctions and regulations, the tyranny of custom 
and opinion, had been so eflectivciy diminished for 
everyone except women, then the message of 
On Liberty seems gratuitous—except of course for 
women. 

Nevertheless On Liberty was written, and the 
reason Dr Hunmclfarb gives is that Mill must 
have come to think that men would not address 
themselves to the problem of women’s liberty 
unless that problem was made to be men’s 
problem as well. In ''rder to make women’s 
problem equally men’s problem. Dr Himmelfarb 
continues, “he had to redefine lilierty, to give it 
an absolute character which put it beyond the 
present reach of men.... By comparison with the 
condition of women, that of men might seem 
tolerable. But by comparison with the absolute 
standard set up in On Liberty both sexes were in 
the same onerous situation, shared the same 
disabilities and deprivations. Having given men 
and women a common enemy—in society, 
custom, popular opinion and tradition... 


If this was indeed Mill’s strategy, it would at 
least have enabled him to avoid depicting the 
picdicament of women in the terms favoured by 
our own contemporary Women's Lib writers, 
who pr^ent women’s condition as one of slavery 
to men, something which can only be ended by 
the rebellion of the slaves against the masters. 
Mill could present the liberation of women as 
being as much in the interests of men as of women. 
If Dr Himmelfarb is right. Mill's aim in writing 
On Liberty was to make a case for the emancipa¬ 
tion of women without as much as mentioning 
the emancipation of women; and by depicting 
the liberty of everybody as freedom from the 
oppression of society, forestalled demands from 
women for freedom from the oppression of men. 
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moral decision-making, this analysis is of 
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between "natural" and Christian ethics £4.96 
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Writing as he did, he could appeal to an audience 
far wider than any he could attract by writings 
which pleaded openly and frankly for the rights 
of women. Feminist tracts were laughed at in 
Mill’s time. As Dr Himnielfarb says: “whether or 
not Mill consciously adopted this as a strategy, 
he could hardly have been unaware of the derision 
that was bound to greet anyone who associated 
himself with the cause of women.” An astute 
champion of women’s rights might well choose 
devious ways. 

Dr Himmelfarb’s theory is a seductive one. 
Put at the very least, it is remarkably clever. 
Perhaps her exercise might be called Straussian, 
for in the manner of the late Leo Strauss she has 
looked behind the incoherences of the superficial 
or exoteric doctrine for an esoteric doctrine 
which is both different from, and more coherent 
than, the surface argument. But unlike Strauss, 
who looked for material deliberately veiled. 
Dr Himmclfarb leaves open the possibility that 
Mill’s cunning may have been unconscious. 
This intioduces psychological questions; but 
here again Dr Himmclfarb is in command of the 
facts of the ca.se, and full of ideas. 


T wo PROBLEMS that most recent writers 
on Mill have discussed are that of his rela¬ 
tionship with his father and that of his friendship 
and mairiage with Harriet Taylor. Dr Himmel- 
farb raises a third problem, that of his relation¬ 
ship with his mother. In his Autobiography, as it 
is published. Mill is silent about his mother. In 
the early draft, which was not printed until 1961, 
there are some words about her, but only un¬ 
gracious words. Mill describes her as a woman 
who “unfortunately did not possess the qualities 
to make herself loved, looked up to, or even 
obeyed.” He speaks of himself as growing up 
“in the absence of love and the presence of fear.” 
When he revised the Autobiography Mill cut out 
those lines (possibly on the advice of Harriet), 
with the result that his mother is as conspicu¬ 
ously absent from the story as his father is 
conspicuously present. 

It is not easy to understand this grudge of 
Mill’s against his mother. If he was starved of 
maternal love, he was in no different a situation 
from vast numbers of other children of the middle 
and upper classes in Victorian England. What was 
peculiar about Mill was not having a cold-hearted 
mother, but having a father who loomed over 
eveiy minute of his day, educating him intensively 
at home, denying him the right to go to school 
and lead the ordinary social life of a boy. It was 
not a case of Mill, like Bertrand Russell, being 
taught by tutors, but of his being taught, like 
Kierkegaard, by a God-like cruel-kind father. 


Perhaps Mill blamed his mother in the way he 
did because he could not bring himself to blame 
his father. It might be suggested that Mill was 
much more normal than Kierkegaard, but I am 
not sure. Kierkegaard looked a freak and lived 
like a rich hermit, but he retained his fierce 
independence of mind. The weakness of Mill is 
that after a childhood dominated by his father 
he formed in his manhood a slavish attachment 
to Harriet Taylor which diminished his intel¬ 
lectual independence and adversely affected his 
judgment. 


F reud —^who translated some of Mill’s 
writings into German to make money when 
he was a medical student—^was one of many 
readers who have commented on the arid and in¬ 
human nature of Mill’s Autobiography, but that 
was before he had worked out the psycho¬ 
analytical theoiies which might have suggested a 
“Freudian” explanation. Freud (as one might 
expect) regarded Mill's arguments for the 
liberation of women as unconvincing, and 
expressed the usual scepticism about the intel¬ 
lectual powers which Mill ascribed to Harriet. 

One odd thing about Mill’s extravagant praise 
of Harriet is how he could have expected anyone 
to believe his words. Professors Mineka and 
Lindlcy print a letter, previously unpublished, to 
Louis Blanc, dated 4 March 1859, in which 
Mill writes: 

“1 do not speak from feeling hut from long standing 
and sober conviction in saying that when she died 
this country lost the greatest mind it contained.” 

The one person who would have agreed with 
Mill in this appraisal was Harriet herself. Mineka 
and Liridley take a more favourable view of 
Harriet than does Dr Hinunelfarb, but even they 
comment drily on the revelation that Mill wiotc 
much of his hyperbolic praise of Harriet, not 
after her death, but during her lifetime, and 
received her approval for his wording of it. She 
even left intact Mill’s praise of “her most genuine 
modesty”, though (as Dr Hinunelfarb notes) 
Harriet did once carp at Mill calling her intellect 
supreme and her judgment infallible. Harriet 
wanted to replace the word “infallible” with 
“unerring.” It is hard to resist the conclusion 
that Harriet was an odious woman, vain, opinion¬ 
ated, foolish; and that her collaboration did Mill 
more harm than good. 


T hb story of their relationship has 
been told many times. They were a pair of 
Seeler^retmden (Harriet’s word), who b^ved 
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Hke lovers fdr nineteen years until Harriet’s 
husband, John Taylor, died; then they married. 
Since they chose, during Taylor’s lifetime, to be 
constantly en tite i tile, to travel abroad together, 
and in other such ways to flaunt Victorian con¬ 
vention, the little detail that they did not actually 
sleep together (immensely important to their own 
conscience as that detail was) did not prevent 
their being ostracised by society. Inde^ Mill 
often took the initiative of cutting with his friends 
in anticipation of such ostracism. Even after 
their marriage, they lived a secluded life at 
Blackheath. Mill did not thrive physically in this 
strained Freundschaft; at an early age he went 
bald, and developed nervous tics, they took it in 
turns to get ill. Their experience together makes 
the animosity towards “society” which is expres¬ 
sed in On Liberty readily intelligible. (This is one 
reason why I am not wholly convinced by 
Dr Himmelfarb's proposal to read that essay as 
a feminist tract tnmsflgured.) 

Harriet’s death, when it came, was a tremendous 
tonic for Mill. He was able to go out into society 
again, and renew his friendships. He became a 
changed man. Dr Himmclfarb makes this point 
well: 

His correspondence provides a dramatic 
measuic of this i.hangu, not only in the resumption 


of letters to old friends and in the vastly increased 
quantity of letters to old friends but also in a disttnet. 
change of tone. Previously his communications had 
been full of grievances. He complained to pub¬ 
lishers, curtly declined requests for personal 
information or photographs, was critical in com¬ 
menting on articles and books, and was wary of 
solicitations from organisations. Later his letters 
became good-natured almost to a fault. He wrote 
warmly to fledgling authors, apologised for not 
promptly acknowledging an unsolicit^ manuscript 
and then managed to find something to praise in it, 
accepted gratefully the proposals of publishers, 
put up amiably with the delays of translators and 
invariably professed satisfaction with their work 
.. and in general displayed none of the sensitivity 
and suspicion that had bran so conspicuous during 
the years of his marriage. 


The one chapter in Dr Himmelfarb’s book 
which seems to me unfair to Mill is the last one 
in which she traces some line, connection, or 
“tradition” between the argument of On Li^rty 
and the ideas of the current radical avant-garde or 
“Counter-Cultme”, at least in America. Doubt¬ 
less the exponents of that counter-culture could 
invoke passages from On Liberty which might 
seem to confirm their views. But surely it is 
necessary to avoid doing to Mill what people like 
Bertrand Russell and L. T. Hobhouse did to 
Hegel: making him responsible for the opinions 
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aod actions of men who had been inspired by a 
vulgarised, distorted Hegel. 

If Mill's name is to be mentioned in connection 
with the current counter-culture, with its emphasis 
on free sexual mduJgences, it is worth noting a 
letter of Mill’s written (In February 1870) to 
Bertrand Russell’s progressive father, Lord 
Amberiey, on the subject of sexual passion: 

“[Mr Lccky] considers prostitution as a safety valve 
to prevent the propensity to which it ministers from 
producing worse evils. Now in the first place, I 
believe that the propensity has hitherto been 
fostered, instead of being we^ened, by the tenden¬ 
cies of civilisation (which has been a civilisation 
left mainly to the influence of men) and by the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, which in order to 
add to the glory of the ‘grace of God', always has 
exaggerated, and still does exaggerate the force of 
the natural passions. T think it most probable that 
this particular passion will become with men, as it 
already has with a large number of women, com¬ 
pletely under the control of reason. It has b(M;ome 
so with women because its becoming so has been 
the condition upon which women hoped to obtain 
the strongest love and admiration of men. The 
gratification of this passion in its highest form, 
therefore, has been with women, conditional upon 
their restraining it in its lowest It has not yet been 
tried what the same conditions ssill do for men. 1 
believe that they will do all that we wish; nor am 
I alone in thinking that men are by nature capable 
of as thorough control over these passions as 
women are 1 have known eminent medical men, and 
lawyers of logical mind, of the same opinion....” 

Moreover, it is necessary to notice that Mill’s 
conception of education was wholly at odds with 
the current avant-garde ideas of free expression 
or “permissive education.’’ Here we have only to 
read a letter of Mill to Harriet herself (written in 
March 1849) on the subject of the Fouriensts: 

“Admitting the omnipotence of education, is not 
the very pivot and turning point of that education 
a moral ieine—a. feeling of duty, oi conscience, or 
principle, or whatever name one gives it—a feeling 
that one ought to do, and to wish for, what is for 
the greatest good of all concerned? Now Fourier, 
and ail his followers, leave this out entirely, and rely 
wholly on such an arrangement of social circum¬ 
stances as widiout any inculcation of duty or of 
‘ought’ will make everyone, by the spontaneous 
action of the passions, intensely zealous for all the 
interests of the whole Nobody is ever to be made 
to do anything but act just a.s they like, but it is 
calculated that they will alway.s, in a phaianst^re, 
like what is best. This of course leads to the free.st 
notions about personal relations of all sorts, but it 
is, in other respects, a foundation on which people 
would be able to live and act together. Owen keeps 
in generals and only .says that education can make 
evciybody perfect, but the Fouriensts attempt to 


show how, and exclude, as it seems to me, one of 
the most indispensable ingredients....’’ 


N othing, in fact, could be more alien 
to Mill’s way of thinking than the anarchistic 
radicalism of the avant-garde today. Such radicals 
may cite his words, but they are words which 
meant very different things to Mill. Both may 
call for the freedom of the individual against the 
constraints of conventional society. But the new 
radicals, when they speak of “freedom’’, think 
simply of everyone “doing his own thing’’, 
following his inclinations, seeking instant grati¬ 
fications; whereas Mill, when he spoke of 
“freedom’’, thought of each man following his 
own way to self-perfection. The ambivalence of 
Mill’s attitude to liberty is less baffling if we 
remember that when he recommended freedom 
for the individual, he was not proposing that 
everyone should be unconstrained in doing 
what he liked. By the word “freedom” Mill— 
like Montesquieu and Kant—meant being un¬ 
constrained in doing what one ought to do. In a 
letter to Sterling, Mill told his friend “taking 
reason for your safety lamp, and perpetually 
warring with inclination, then you will attain that 
freedom which results only from obedience to 
right and reason. . . .” And although Mill set 
great store on the beneficent effects of the 
“religion of Duty”, he did not expect the majority 
of men as yet to want what was right and so to 
be capable of experiencing freedom. When he 
spoke of the “individual” Mill was not thinking 
of any Tom, Dick or Harry, he was thinking of 
mature personalities capable of subordinating 
their passions to reason. If women excited his 
admiration, it was because more women thmi 
men had already proved themselves capable of 
controlling their passions, and living by the light 
of duty. 

Where Dr Himmelfarb sees “two Mills” 1 can 
still see only one. 1 think that the contradictions 
in his arguments are no more ruinous than those 
in Arnold and Locke; that many of the difficulties 
flow from Mill using words in a rather different 
way from that which his readers might suppose. 
And if some of the paradoxes originate in Mill’s 
putting in things to please Harriet Taylor even 
though they conflicted with his own considered 
beliefs, others are simply due to the paradoxical 
character of the world with which Mill was 
dealing. As Voltaire said: “Plus on volt ce monde, 
plus on le voltplein de contradictions.’' 
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Views of Biography-— By Edward Lucie-Smith 


I N OUR CONTEMPORARV CULTURE, biogra* 

phi^ are a paradox. Readers love them; 
professional historians often deplore them; and 
the publishers go on churning them out. Having 
just succumbed to the temptation to write a 
biography (not to be published till next year), 1 
find my mind bubbling with perhaps heretical 
thoughts about it all. 

On my desk at the moment I have three recent 
lives, all accounts of royal and medieval person¬ 
ages, and therefore directly comparable with one 
another. Medieval biography is a particularly 
arcane and, one might almost say, algebraic form 
of biographical endeavour, and not only because 
so much of the material is in Latin. Or so it might 
seem at first sight. It is also a testing ground for 
historical method. Nowhere else is the hierarchy 
of sources so obvious, or so easily demonstrated. 
What do you trust? First and foremost, the source 
not written with history in mind, but con¬ 
temporary with the event: it may be a legal docu¬ 
ment or an accountant’s record of payments. 
Next, the contemporary chronicler, perhaps even 
an eye-witne.ss of what he describes, but never¬ 
theless pleading a case to posterity. Last, the 
great mass of .secondary sources—^hearsay reports, 
written down a generation or so later; books by 
earlier researchers into the subject. It sounds 
technical, and it is. 

Yet anyone who plunges into this great mass 
of material is soon impressed by the fact that a 
small propoition of it has incomparable vivid¬ 
ness. 1 have just re-read the trial of Joan of Arc 
(who IS my own chosen subject), and that of her 
contemporary, Gilles de Rais. Joan’s trial is, for 
obvious reasons, the most famous record of its 
sort, and its qualities have been appreciated not 
merely by specialists, but by dramatists such as 
Shaw and Anouilh, and film-makers such as 
Bresson. Phrase after phrase imprints itself in¬ 
delibly on the mind. Joan, asked why her 
standard, and hers alone, was carried into Rhetms 
cathedral when Charles VII was crowned; “It had 
had the trouble, and it was right that it should 
have the honour.’* Joan confronted by the 
torturer and his instruments, in the great tower 
of Rouen castle: “Truly, if you tore away my 
limbs, and separated my soul from my body, I 
would not say anything different to you; and, if 

^ Blanche of Castile. By RiiOINC Peknoud. Collins, 
£4.95. 


I did say something, then afterwards I should 
always declare that you made me do it by force.” 

The record of Gilles’s trial contains material 
which is just as dramatic. Here is his farewell to 
Francesco Prclati, the rascally Italian sorcerer 
who had been his lover. A man who fell through 
believing in everything thus took his leave of 
someone who believed in nothing: “Good-bye, 
FranQois, my friend! Never again shall we see 
one another in this life. I pray God to give you 
good patience and knowledge, and be c^-tain, if 
you have good patience and hope in God, that 
we shall see one another onc^ more in the great 
joy of Paradise. Pray God for me, and I will pray 
for you.” 

One can well see that material of this kind sits 
uneasily within the framework provided by 
academic history, which has tended so much to 
devalue the individual, and to minimise his 
influence upon events, preferring, rather, to seek 
a kind of inevitability in economic causes. And 
yet, of course, the human appetite for what is 
essentially and visibly human remains, and 
biographers are tempted to cater to it. Regine 
Pernoud is a well-known French expert on Joan 
of Arc and her times. She has written a book 
called Jeanne devant les Cauchons, and another 
about the siege of Orleans. She has also created 
a kind of scrapbook biography of Joan, fitting 
together the sources to make a continuous narra¬ 
tive. Her new book is neither polemic nor collage, 
but deals, in a relatively conventional fashion, 
with a slightly earlier period of French history. 
It tells the story of Blanche of Castile, the mother 
of St. Louis.^ I use the phrase “tells the story” 
quite dclibeiately because, of all the books in 
front of me, it is the one which most openly 
concerns itself with old-fashioned narrative. 
Mile Pernoud’s ideal is not so far from that which 
posse.sscd some of the chroniclers she draws upon. 
Like them, she writes from an orthodox Catholic 
viewpoint. 

Despite the hondieuscrie, the book is easy 
reading. Too easy, perhaps. What is one to make 
of a passage such as this, which occurs m one of 
the earlier chapters? 

Being a woman, she would often be hurt, upset and 
taken in. But her very woman's intuition would also 
more readily let her distinguish between those whose 
appeal she might welcome and these she must turn 
away It would let her focus on what was essential, 
sec more than what was directly in front of her. 
Also at times—and here was the secret compensa- 
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tion for her solitude—her own glance would cause 
anxiety where there was good reason, create 
resist where it was lacking, calm or quicken the 
feelings of others. 

The author, one sees, is treading water. And one 
sees, too, that she has a curious view of the 
personage she is writing about. Blanche of Castile 
is professional in that it deploys the techniques 
of the professional historian. It has a bibliography 
and an apparatus of references. Some of the 
material used by the author is previously un< 
published. But does the judgment of character 
convince us for a moment? The tone is too often 
that of the serial-story in a woman's magazine— 
Battling Blanche Wins Through. 

D r Malcolm Vale’s new biography of 
Charles VII of France—^Joan’s dauphin— 
is a very different affair.* It is the first biography 
to be published in English, and by far the most 
serious study of the king to have appeared since 
Beaucourt's massive six-volume work came out 
at the end of the 19th century. It is also remark¬ 
ably gun-shy in a number of different ways. 

Dr Vale begins his preface with the ominous 
sentence: “This book is not a conventional 
biography.” As one soon discovers, what he 
means is that he has little ambition to write 
narrative, and feels himself to be ill-equipped for 
It. The book is therefore an uneasy compromise 
between a character study and a series of essays 
on administrative, economic and political aspects 
of the reign. To quote the author himself: “It 
takes a contemporary assessment of Charles VII 
both as king and man for its starting point. 
Within a broadly chronological framework this 
assessment is set against the surviving evidence. 
It is hoped that a picture, albeit an impressionistic 
one, will emerge in which Charles Vil is the 
central figure in what is often a group portrait.” 

The “contemporary assessment” to which 
Dr Vale refers is that of the court chronicler of 
Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy, Georges 
Chastellain. It is therefore a verdict penned for a 
man who was both Charles's relative and his 
rival. On the other hand, the chief Burgundian 
historians of the period, Oastellain and Enguer- 
rand de Monstrelet, are intelligent and vivid 
writers, and it has always been recognised that 
works such as theirs arc amongst the chief cul¬ 
tural legacies left to us by the Burgundian state 
which rose and then dissolved with such rapidity 
under the rulership of four Valois dukes. 

Chastellain is a phrase-maker with a certain 
flair. His summary of one aspect of the king’s 
character may demonstrate this: 

* Charles VIL By M. G. A. Vale. Fyrc Methuen, 
£7.25 


There were frequent and diverse changes about his 
person, for it was of common ocoirence that, in 
the fullness of time, when a man had been raised 
very high and close to himself, right to the summit 
of the wheel, then [the king] began togrow weary of 
the situation, and, at the first opportunity that rave 
some colour to it, willingly tumbled him dovm from 
high to low. 

What we have to remembo' is the degree to 
which Chastcllain's fascination with his own 
literary art may have distorted the verdict—quite 
apart from his Burgundian sympathies. He is 
proto-Renaissance in the way in which he 
deliberately tiies to create a portrait in words— 
a formal “character'’, where all the elements are 
arranged to produce the most striking effect. 
Behind Chastellain, we hear the echo of classical 
writers, such as Plutarch, to the extent that we 
may think his king appears to us, not naked, but 
wearing a Roman cuirass. 

Dr Vale is less keenly aware of this than he is 
of Charles’s own position as a proto-Renaissance 
prince. He reads the king in the light of his son 
and successor, Louis XI, and seems to see him 
as a kind of prophetic sketch or model for the 
fully developed Machiavellian despot. This leads 
him, curiously enou^, to minimise Charles’s 
changeability and extreme dependence upon 
favourites, despite the emphasis placed upon this 
aspect of his tehaviour not only by Chastellain 
but by other witnesses to the King’s life, such as 
the anonymous diarist called the Bourgeois de 
Paris, who says that his courtiers ruled Charles 
“as if he were a minor in wardship.” 

It is significant that Vale criticises Beaucourt, 
his predecessor, for perpetuating a notion put 
forward by Chastellain which he himself rejects. 
It is that of a turning-point or series of turning- 
points in Charles Vll’s reign. He traces Beau- 
court's own descent from Chastellain through 
Bossuct: “Metamorphosis under the impact of 
changing political conditions is his id^efixe "—an 
idee fixe related in turn to that of a far from 
mutable moral order. But it is also possible to 
find in Beaucourt’s fat tomes something other 
than this. Despite his conservatism and his 
Catholicism, the French historian could not 
escape the tone of his time. He is a “naturalistic” 
historian in the sense that Zola is a naturalistic 
novelist—the swarming detail that fills his pages 
is more than a mere concession to the 19th- 
century taste for long books and brute fact. 
This new biography of Charles VII eschews 
Beaucourt’s attitudes without finding anything 
very striking to put in their place. The narrative 
sweep has gone. We are asked to renounce 
Beaucourt’s rather mechanical conception of the 
dynamics of character in favour of—what? 
Surely not for something even more rudimentary? 
Yet this indeed, apart from the lack of narrative 
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impetus, is the main fault of the book. It Is not 
only that the author seems increasingly doubtful 
as to whether he ought to be writing a bio^aphy 
at all—so much so that we get the impression 
that he feels he is committing an immoral act by 
pouring the results of his researches into the 
shoddy container of biographical form—but one 
also gets the impression that his view of how 
human beings behave, of the way they respond to 
the pressure of individual needs and desires, is 
more than a little hazy. If Mile Pemoud reduces 
Queen Blanche to the level of bland domestic 
cosiness. Vale’s Charles VII becomes so vague in 
outline that there is no reason to be interested in 
him—that is, unless one is already a student of 
the period. 

The sources, on the other hand, forcefully 
present a psychological conundrum. The son of 
a hysterical, strongly phobic, neglectful and at 
last bitterly hostile mother, and the putative off¬ 
spring of a father whom we should now recognise 
as grossly schizophrenic, Charles VII was both 
more and less than life-size. Almost as phobic as 
bis mother, acutely uncomfortable if stared at by 
strangers, especially if these appeared in the midst 
of a familiar group, he nevertheless charmed most 

* Edward tV. By Charles Ross. Eyre Methuen, 
£9.50 
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people by his graciousness. His submission to hk 
favourites seems to have been entirely self-aware. 
When his constable, Artur de Richemont, 
imposed the gross and overbearing Georges de la 
Tremollle upon the court, Charles remarked: 
“You give him to me, cousin, but you will regret 
it, for 1 know him better than you.” It was a 
prophecy that promptly fulfilled itself. The 
fascinating thing about Carles is not Madiia- 
vellianism, but a much subtler kind of manipula¬ 
tive weakness—that of a sick child in the midst 
of a group of robust and strong-minded adults. 

To explain Charles, one has to put forward 
some kind of theory of personality, however 
rudimentary. One may note, for example, that his 
indifference to the misfortunes of his friends—to 
be seen, most notably, in his reaction, or lack of 
it, to the capture and trial of Joan of Arc—^has a 
close resemblance to the lack of affect which 
has been observed by modern psychiatrists among 
the children of schizophrenic patients. By treating 
this kind of thing as outside his scope. Dr Vale 
seriously cripples his book. 


C HARLES Ross’s biography of Edward TV 
is, in a plain, no-nonsense way, by far the best 
of the trio.’ The reasons seem partly due to the 
nature of the material, and partly to the approach 
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adopted by the biographer. One reason why he 
can treat the reign as “a study in the power- 
politics of late medieval England” is that Edward 
himself was a straightforward character, inter¬ 
ested in power and success, though relaxed 
enough to indulge in numerous, mostly sexual, 
peccadillos. An attractive extrovert, he was afflic¬ 
ted by curious lapses of judgment. These lapses 
caused not only the period of crisis when he him¬ 
self was driven from the throne, but the turmoil 
that followed the king’s death. As Dr Ross points 
out, the central paradox of the reign is that 
Edward, though so successful in his own lifetime, 
should nevertheless have failed to secure a 
peaceful succession for his son. 

Because this is a good book, it is perhaps a 
fairer yardstick for the failures of the historian 
vis-d-vis biography and of the biographer vis-d-vis 
history. Dr Ross, as a distinguished professional 
historian, presents the rather external, official 
kind of portrait which we might expect. We 
never get a glimpse of the king’s inner life. The 
nearest we come to the rakishly picturesque is the 
moment at which the author actually seems to 
encourage us to believe that the Duke of Clarence 
—“false, fleeting, perjured Clarence”—was in¬ 
deed drowned in a butt of malmsey, just as it 
happens in Shakespeare. It may be argued that an 
external portrait of this kind is all the source 


material allows, unless the author is prepared to 
skate on the thin ice of unjustified conjecture. 

Nevertheless the book amounts to an admis¬ 
sion that the personal factor is important in 
history, if Edward IV had been a different kind 
of man, the events of his reign would have 
followed a different pattern. Indeed, since he was 
an usurper, we may speculate that there might 
have been no reign at all, despite the hebetude of 
Henry VI. 

From my own point of view, I found the book 
afflicted me with what 1 can only describe as 
nostalgia—a nostalgia for the Oxford of the early 
1950s. At that time, undergraduates reading 
modern history were discouraged from taking 
too close an interest in the Wars of the Roses. 
The excuse generally given was the lack of good 
basic textbooks: the gap was not really tilled 
until the appearance of E. F. Jacob's The Fifteenth 
Century in 1961. But beneath this reluctance one 
detect^ a more deeply rooted resistance and 
disapproval. The period did not seem to be 
susceptible to what those who taught us described 
as “rational explanation.” 


P erhaps the great challenge of bio¬ 
graphy as a genre is the confrontation that it 
enforces with the capricious and the irrational. 
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In addition to the three books T have been dish 
cussing, there is before me a fourth—^Richard 
Vaughan’s Valois Burgundy.* It is a boiling down 
of four previous volumes, one devoted to each 
of the Valois dukes. Perhaps surprisingly, this 
re-hash makes a more favourable impression than 
the more ambitious works from which it derives. 
Where they were plodding and stodgy, though 
immensely informative, this is crisp and terse. 
To my prejudiced eye, however, one of its most 


*Valoh Burgundy. By Richard Vaughan. Allen 
Lane, £3 SO 
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interesting features is the way in which the book 
changes course. From describing the organisation 
of the Burgundian state. Professor Vaughan is 
forced to turn his attention to the astonishing 
personality of the last of the four Valois rulers. 
Charles the Bold thought of himself as another 
Alexander; and, in his overweening pride, he 
pulled the whole ramshackle edifice of Burgun¬ 
dian sovereignty down about his own head. It 
does not lessen the irony that he was a theoretician 
of the use of power, an intellectual who stood in 
contrast to his more pragmatic predecessors. He 
failed as a ruler, but succeeded in being remem¬ 
bered. Which matters more? 


Spies, Spies, Spies 

Intelligence Tested—By Constantine FitzGibbon 


T HtRF IS A childrfn’s gamf Called Attaque, 
which in Britain at least has been popular 
for about half-a-century. It is an e\tremc!y 
simplified t'oim of chess, based on an amalgam of 
Boer War and I irst World War tactics. The pieces 
of caidboard, their blank backs facing the 
“enemy”, aie numbered from 1 {immovuhlc/lag, 
the captiiii' of hIucIi ends the game) to 10 (C-in-C) 
and each can attack and destroy a weaker number, 
a major being stronger tlian u captain and so on. 
There arc also minefields, immovable as the 
flag and totally destructive to any enemy sa\’e a 
sapper (No. 3). 

Into this rather rigid order of battle theie is 
inserted a single civilian, vulnerable to all save 
to the enemy C-in-C. Indeed he alone can destroy 
the opponent's No. 10 unless the C-in-C blunders 
into an enemy mine. This is a slinky-looking 
fellow—the soldicis are all dressed in immaculate 
service-dress, 1918-vdriety—with cloak and no 
doubt with dagger, glancing as well he might 
over his shoulder. I played this game as a child, 
1 play it occasionally with my own children now, 
and I can seldom recall The Spy having fulfilled 
his function, since he is almost invariably in the 
wrong place to kill the enemy commander. But 
he IS clearly a very dangerous fellow, and it is 
quite right that he be shot on sight by even the 
lowliest of his opponents. And since his back is 


blank he cannot even be turned around to kill 
his own C-tn-C. 

Such, roughly, has been the situation of the Spy 
in the confrontations between major powers 
since this excellent game was first invented and 
since cypher-breaking combined with depth 
analysis of enemy intentions and enemy order of 
battle became the basis of intelligence—to which 
must now be added air recontiaisancc and satellite 
telescopy. The natural habitat of the Spy was 
seldom the corridors of power leading to ths 
chancelleries of the world: and now he is more 
usually to be found in the casting offices of film 
and TV companies. 

For the Spy is not a solitary figure, a James 
Bond or even a Kim Philby, sent on a series of 
missions any one of which may be vital, may 
involve the murder of the Top Enony. He is 
part of, and controlled by, a very large organisa¬ 
tion m the service of his country's enemies. H? 
is usually regarded with justified loathing by his 
compatriots and with a measure of contempt by 
his employers. Much of his activity is mere 
cover work. The agent merely reports what the 
experts already know: but this knowledge those 
experts would far sooner ascribe to the brilliance 
of Agent X than to the mathematician who had 
broken the cypher. As a result, secret agents are 
in general highly expendable from everybody’s 
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point of view. The people who matter are not the 
spi<», but the more important intelligence officers 
who evaluate what the spy reports, lit this 
miscroscopic stone—if it be judged genuine—into 
the mosaic, or sometimes realise that the agent 
is in fact working for the enemy or potential 
enemy loo. 

in effect the spy, particularly in the pre- and 
post-World War 11 period, approximates more to 
the stereotypes of John le Carre and of Len 
Deighton, sad, dingy, frightened figures far 
removed from Richard Hannay or even from the 
incredible Bulldog Drummond Seldom does a 
spy shoot the enemy's C-in-C, though it is 
possible that the Nazi secret service may have 
arranged that Stalin execute Marshal 'Tukha- 
chevsky in 1937 (possible but, in the opinion of 
this writer, unproven and improbable). Nor is 
the spy often in a position to steal state secrets. 
We do not know what Herr Guillaume extracted 
from Chancellor Willy Brandt: little one may 
assume not alieady known to the Soviets; on the 
other hand, his “discovery” by the We.st German 
security forces made evident the myopia of 
Brandt’s Ostpohuk. Perhaps the Russians wished 
to end tlie detente hypocrisy, anyhow; still, if I 
were Comrade Guillaume 1 think 1 should prefer 
the long-range prospects of German to Russian 
jailers in the many years to come. 

T he late General Moravec was not, or only 
very occasionally, a spy.* He created the 
Czechoslovak intelligence service in the early 
193()s and ran it for the better part of twenty 
years, in Prague and in exile, and then again 
briefly in Prague, until his country was finally 
conquered by the Soviet enemy. Intensely patriotic 
and three times an exile from the land he loved, 
he died in America before completing this book of 
memoirs. (Did he die a natural death? His son, 
who put together what he had written and ex¬ 
pand^ his notes, believes so. Therefore so must 
we. But the K.G.B. most certainly does not 
appreciate the appearance of such first-hand 
accounts.) His tone is cool and factual, yet there 
are large gaps that only he could have filled. 

His autobiographical passages ate fascinating 
and highly relevant to the appalling century 
into which we foolishly plunged ourselves. In 
1914 he was studying at the university under 
Thomas Masaryk, pater patriae of a country 
then conquered for three centuries Reluctantly 
conscripted into the Austro-Hungarian Army, he 
soon deserted to the Serbs and thus to the 
Imperial Russian army, but he was no Good 
Soldier Schweik. His unit was one of the few that 

‘ Master of Spies: the Memoirs of General Moravec. 
Bodley Head, £3.50. 
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managed to be evacuated via Vladivostok when 
the Russian Revolution broke out. (His descrip* 
tion of the Russian soldiery milling about, not 
knowing where to go or what to do, is a vivid 
comment on Lenin’s apophthegm about “voting 
with their feet.”) He fought on the Western 
Front, and at last returned to his own country, 
so weiidly and disastrously constructed by 
President Wilson and those others at Versailles. 
In order to decrease German numerical superior¬ 
ity over themselves the French had insisted that 
the inhabitants ol the Sudeteniand be issued with 
Czech papers, and the C/cchs tieated them as 
2nd- (or at best as 1.7S-) class citizens. Mungarian 
(and. inexplicably, Polish) minoiities were thrown 
in. The Slovaks had little love for the Czech 
majority. Far in the cast there were some 
Ukrainians; and on the German border, largely 
manned by Germans, was the greater part of 
Czechoslovak industry including the huge Skoda 
armaments complex, at that time the largest in 
Europe, even larger than Krupp. There too, and 
for obvious reasons, the frontier fortilications 
were built in conformity to natural defences. 
A more absurd perversion of Wilson’s cliche 
about national self-determination would be hard 
to find. 

fiismaick had remarked, probably incorrectly 
even for his own generation, that he who controls 
Bohemia controls Europe. Who in fact did 
control Czechoslovakia once Masar>k had gone? 
So far as the Czechs were concerned, it was an 
impeccable democracy. The Slovaks too had a 
considerable say in (heir own government But 
the other built-in peoples were in permanent 
minority-comparable to that of the Roman 
Catholic minority in the Six Counties of Ulster 
in 1975—and looked across the borders for 
friends. Czechoslovakia was in etfect ringed with 
enemy states and relied for its security, even for 
its existence, on its French alliance and on the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. Its bosses 
were men of some (but not much) quality, the 
principal being Eduard Benes. He was a sociolo¬ 
gist by profession, at one time a professor in that 
strange "science” at the University of Chicago. 

Such was the country in which General 
Moravec, then a major, became chief of in¬ 
telligence first of the Czech First Army in 1929 
and a little later head of intelligence. He very 
rapidly found that there was virtually no military 
and precious little political intelligence at all. 
Still, in this book criticism of Dr Benes is muted 
to little more tlian a diminished seventh. Moravec 
had understanding, and he must have had great 
personal charm. As chief of intelligence he 
occupied, in Prague, the still luxurious offices that 
had once been presided over by an Austrian 
intelligence officer called Colonel Redl. 
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O F THE TWO SORTS of Operational spies one 
might be described as the “internal”, the 
other and far less dangerous as the “external.” 
This one is the essential character in the ever 
popular spy story. The plot may be summed up as 
follows' a chardcter with an initial in lieu of a 
name: an iron-jawcd, fearless, and highly ingenious 
agent. The former instructs the latter, laconically, 
to go to a distant capital and steal or photograph 
highly cl<issitied documents. Three hundred 
pages later, after incredible tales of technological, 
quasi>miiitary, and above all what passes for 
expert sexual derring-do, he returns to his 
iron-jawed initialised boss with the thing, the 
microdot, the film, whatever it may be. Lnd of 
novel, beginning of movie. 


* In fact this Czecho-German double agent was a 
certain Paul Thunnel of the Abwehr, known as 
“Frantas" to the Czechs, a young man in the early 
1930s, resident in Prague and with expensive tastes. 
He had joined the Na/i parly very early (card no. 
61,574) and had been employed by the Abwehr since 
1928, becoming a regular oificer m 1933. He was 
arrested by the Gestapo in 1942, and executed in 
April of 1945 According to Barton Whaley, Codewotd 
Barbarosse (M. I T Press, 1973), his Czech spy- 
master was m fact Moravec himself. Why, then, the 
mystery of his identity'^ Presumably because “A54” 
IS more appealing to the reader than Herr Thunnel or 
his alias, "Dr Steinberg.” 
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Does it ever happen? Fterhaps, very occasion¬ 
ally. Mr Montgomery Hyde, in his book called 
Cynthia, published in 1965, described how this 
fashionable demi-mondaine inserted herself— 
naked, for some reason 1 have now forgotten— 
into the top-secret vault of some Washington 
embassy. Cicero, the British ambassador's valet 
in Ankara in 1943, may have stolen seciet 
papers, which may or may not have been 
planted; in any case the Germans paid for them 
in bogus currency. The Austro-Hungarian 
Colonel Redl sold secrets to the RussTans before 
the First World War, w'a.s discovered, and 
committed .suicide in 1913. Neither the plans of 
the Austro-Hungarian nor of the Russian general 
staff were changed; the Russians might as well 
have paid him in bogus schillings. In Redl's 
ofike in the 193()s sat Frantisek Moravec, an 
officer who rose in rank to that of general He 
became head of the Czechoslovak intelligence 
service, developed a profound distrust of his 
country’s French allies and of the Soviet’s 
intelligence service. He reported directly to Dr 
Benes, who when not lunning his country was 
again employed as an academic in Chicago; 
Benes retained an unswerving belief in his French 
alliance and his Soviet friends. 

Moravec did indeed have a spy, in Germany, 
of apparently unusual reliability, with access to 
much secret information His German agent was 
clearly a staff officer in a sensitive position. He 
began his relationship with Moravec, quite 
cynically, for money. The information he sold 
was, apparently, very accurate, but ignored both 
by Benes and by the French. The plans of the 
German general staff rolled forward, exactly as 
reported to their future Czechoslovak victims. 
Yet amazingly this mercenary spy continued to 
supply Moravec, in exile, with information for 
which the Czechs were no longer able to pay him. 
Nor does Moravec identify him save as “A54”, 
and it is incredible that he had not found out who 
his man was even then, even more so that he 
should retain discretion after 1945—a brief 
consultation of the captured German archives 
should make this anonymity ridiculous. But of 
course it adds spice to the book.^ 

Was “A54” an agent of the Abwehr'^ It would 
seem probable, and this would also explain his 
unpaid “anti-Nazi” activities after 1939, for the 
intelligence he supplied to the Czechs does not 
read like the information available to the Nazis’ 
own Sicherheitsdienst before they took over the 
Abwehr in 1943. Tlie whole operation, in effect, 
was pointless, save in so far as it kept Moravec 
happy that he was doing his job; it certainly had 
no effect on the outcome of the War. No more, 
for that matter, did Cicero's. 

Perhaps this is an explanation of why politico- 
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military espionage has fallen out of fashion and 
into Action. Technological espionage, on the 
other hand, is too boring for Action, but what we 
learn about their technology and vice versa is 
undoubtedly more important now than ever 
before. Any young man interested in espionage 
as a career should Arst master maths, physics, 
and large-scale engineering. 

M iles Copeland’s much publicised book about 
the United States Central Intelligence Agency 
can only underline this point.* At the time of 
writing the C.I.A. is under investigation by two 
allegedly highly-powered ofOcial American com¬ 
mittees, the one Presidential, the other Con¬ 
gressional. It has long been under close examina¬ 
tion by such quasi-ofRcial committees as the New 
York Times, the Washington Post, the American 
and foreign TV companies, and Mr Jack 
Anderson. What is still known, for some reason 
or other, as “the Left” has cast it in the role of 
the villain, responsible for the world’s evils from 
Indo-China to Chile and beyond. With Nixon 
gone, the C.I.A. has become the bull’s-eye of 
anti-Amcricanisin both inside and outside the 
United States. This supposedly secret organisation 
is now about as secret as Marlon Brando’s 
sexual organ or most of the fashionable movie 
actresses’ breasts; with i»s cover blown, it is just 
about as interesting, too. Miles Copeland’s work 
is neither a breach of secui ity in any save the most 
pedantic sense, for there is almost nothing still 
left unseen for him to reveal In fact it may be 
assumed that the C.I.A. is dead It is probable 
that It was replaced long ago by a really secret 
American intelligence seivicc, for no gieat 
country, indeed no society, can long survive 
without one, when faced with an implacable 
enemy determined upon its destruction. (Indeed 
the over-publicised K G B. may provide a model 
of what must be in essence an interchangeable 
“cover” organisation. Who remembers the 
Cheka or shudders at Ogpu or NKl’D'!) 

Befoic and duiing the Second World War, the 
American intelligence sei vices in Kuropc were of 
small value, and compared to those of the British 
quite negligible. (The reverse seems to have liecn 
the case in the Pacific war.) The much glamorised 
Office of Strategic Services enjoyed an inflated 
reputation; but as an oflicer on the icceiving end 
of G-2 at I2fh U.S. Army Group 1 can testify 
that the amount of useful information we 
derived from OSS. was virtually nil. This was of 
course known to its inventor. General “Wild Bill” 
Donovan, whose nickname was characteristic 
of the Hollyvvood-typc flamboyance that the 

* The Real Spy World. By Milis COPtLAND. 
Wcidcnfcid & Nicolson, £3.50. 
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Americans then found suitable for allegedly 
secret operations in a war that was, for some of 
the American public at home, being won by Ei roi 
Flynn. General Donovan was not like that, of 
course. An extremely shrewd lawyer, he realised 
that a drastic reorganisation of the whole 
United States intelligence apparatus was essential, 
in view of Russian intentions after the war against 
Germany had been won, since there was no 
certainty (nor even desirability) that the U.S. 
government should or could continue to rely 
upon the British The result was that the C.l.A. 
was set up in 1945-1946. being modelled partly 
on the German but principally on what were then 
believed to be the British models 
However, the institutionalisation of so elabo¬ 
rate a business as politico-military-naval-air- 
and-technological intelligence (and counter¬ 
intelligence) is excessively complex. Although 
German intelligence had been in general rather 
poor, particularly when the Nazi security 
services under Himmler engorged Admiral 
Canaris’s naval-military and in part anti-Nazi 
Abwehr, it was schem.itically more neat than the 
older and more flexible British model. The 
American compromise tended towards the 
German system, as indeed was so much American 
academic thinking influenced bv German or 
perhaps Gcrman-Jewish experience. A simplistic 
formula was the basis. It can be briefly 
summarised as follows The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation would be charged with general 
security, the rule of law, within the United States 
where the C.I A. was not to operate. The C I A. 
was responsible for espionage and other forms of 
secret activity abroad (i.e. sabotage, propaganda, 
and political activity generally). The most 
clandestine forms of intelligence and counter¬ 
intelligence, such as cipher-breaking, were the 
responsibility of the National Security Agency. 


* For an ex-officiars assessment of the record, sec 
the article by Hairy Kositzke, “America's Secret 
Operations”, in Foreign Affairs, (January 1975). 
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These did not concern, and are scarcely mentioned 
by. Miles Copeland, whose book is about the 
C.l.A. and its activities during the so-called Cold 
War with Soviet Russia and, at times, China. 
History has shown, and this book explains why, 
the tasks entrusted to the C.I A. were beyond its 
capacity. Its combinations of functions were 
mutually destructive and led to its practical 
paralysis. This point of divided functions is 
inadequately stressed in Miles Copeland's book. 
As with any such an intelligence agency, its 
failures were and are glaring, its successes usually 
secret * One immense success, which did not 
remain secret, was the obtaining of Nikita 
Khrushchev's so-called “secret speech” denounc¬ 
ing Stalinist methods, at the 20th Congress of the 
C.P.U.S.S R. in 1956. Without the C.l.A. this 
might indeed have remained a secret. 


AS TiIErn LE orni.s book implies,MiIcsCopeland, 
zv \Mth suitable leiicence, concentiatcs on what 
should have been the primary purpose of the 
C.l.A, namely espionage. At this “the Com¬ 
pany”, as it is familiarly called, would seem to 
have been moderately successful. It had the sense 
seldom to send American spies abroad, but to 
rely on native enemies of the foreign regime (in 
Communist countries an almost inexhaustible 
pool upon which to draw) It is, however, far 
too early to make a balance sheet of success or 
failure in this field. The triumphs of the hostile 
critics of American society, sometimes unaware 
of their actions, cannot be compared on any scale 
now known with C.l.A. activities in China or 
Russia. The Cold World War is still undecided: 
and It has certainly not ended by manoeuvres 
about SALT or detente, both mere psychological 
weapons. On the other hand one can presume that 
American espionage has had many great successes 
against enemies that are almost pathologically 
security-conscious (to the extent that their 
excessive awareness of secrecy has on occasion 
interfered with their own internal efficiency). 

In so far as its ancillary activities as a propa¬ 
ganda organisation go, the C.l.A can hardly 
claim any major triumphs. In an earlier book. The 
Came of Nations (1969), Mr Copeland has 
described his attempts to persuade the more 
important Arab countries, Syria and particularly 
Egypt, that in exchange for Yankee know-how in 
the intelligence field they adopt American, ie. 
non- or anti-communist, modes of government. 
This was only a very small element in the naive 
American belief that what was good for General 
Motors was good for Colonel Nasser. The 
immense Afro-Asian project of the 19S0s and ’60s 
was an almost total failure, culminating in the 
Indo-Chinese wars and America’s only major 
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defeat inhistory. In so far as its overt propagandist 
activities are concerned, the C.T.A. has made 
itself intensely unpopular and not least within the 
metropolitan United States. To put it bluntly, 
it has spent a great deal of money buying the 
wrong foreigners. This very course of action has 
demeaned the image of the Statue of Liberty to 
that of the waxwork Lenin in his famous Moscow 
*Tomb.” No country “libeiated from colonisa¬ 
tion” to the hurrahs of hranklin and Eleanor 
Roosevelt has chosen Amcncan-style democracy 
as its political way of life, save very briefly, in one 
entire generation. Isiacl and the Republic of 
India are, for very different reasons, highly 
peculiar nation-states; apart from these none of 
the new states in Asia, Africa or the Middle East, 
and very few in Central or Southern America, 
has opted for parliamentary representation by 
open, universal suffrage. Meanwhile, in its 
political activities, the C.I.A. has managed to 
gi\e the enemies of America almost a mirror- 
image of the Soviets’ K G.B. However, and 
through the world, the K.G.B. with the obvious 
full bucking of successive Soviet governments 
has been blotting out, in country after country, 
the “open societies” which the CI A. was 
intended and has failed to protect. Of course 
there was very little freedom m any of the count¬ 
ries of Eastern Europe, South-east Asia or South 
America, but what theic was has been effectively 
stamped out, or is being stamped out, by varying 
sorts of Communists. Apart from two or three 
minor coups in South America, the C.I.A. has no 
battle honours comparabletoTanzania, Budapest, 
Prague, Saigon, Pnoni-Phen, Havana, Iceland, 
Finland, and certain British trade unions. Fven 
as a technical espionage organisation it seems to 
have been repeatedly taken by suiprise. 


I N THE THIRD FIELD which was foolishly aligned 
to the C.I.A. thirty years ago, that is to say 
the field of “operations”, its record (as Mr 
Copeland shows) is quite deplorable. In the 
Second World War the trumpeted and 
exaggerated triumphs of the British “Special 
Operations Executive” inflamed the cinema 
publics. But an intelligence organisation is not, 
by its very nature, equipped for combat. The 
C.I.A., under a new President of the United 
States, John F. Kennedy, cannot be altogether 
blamed for the fiasco known as the “Bay of 
Pigs.” On the other hand it was essentially a 
C.LA. operation and a CI A. plan. Even under 
a more competent and forceful President, it 
would probably have failed, as did almost all the 
British S.O.E. and similar American O.S.S. 
operations in the Second World War. But from 
this disaster the C.I.A., os an intelligence 
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organisation, has never recovered. Indeed ite 
discredibility has become apparent even to such 
single-mind^l, muck-raking journalists as Jack 
Anderson, to lus and their immense financial 
gain. But again it must be stressed that clandestine 
operations are what the words imply. When they 
succeed the Jack Andersons do not know of them; 
it IS the failures that get into the papers. 

Is there an American intelligence service at all? 
Let us hope so, for our survival, yours and mine, 
may at some time or another depend on its 
efficiency And let us hope that neither you nor I, 
let alone the IVushingloii Post, knows what it does 
nor even what it is called The Congress in its 
present mood will not like this ideal, for it 
implies that certain matters of supreme national 
importance should be kept secret; and there are 
no votes to be won from secrecy. On the other 
hand there can be no democratic votes at all 
after too long a series of national defeats. Such, 
at least, is what the late General Moravec 
discovered. And this discovery is highly relevant 
now to all our few surviving Western democracies. 
To the uninformed optimist there is some reason 
to believe that whereas both the C.LA. and the 
K.G.B. arc moribund front organisations, the 
real intelligence services of the West are once 
again superior to those controlled by the Soviets. 
If so, however, the margin must be slim. 
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Winning at All Costs 

Between Gentlemen & Conquerors—By Brian Glaniille 


B y THEIR SPORTS shall ye know them? The 
merit of Paul Gardner's informative and 
entertaining book* is that he realises as much, 
and has tried to use spectator sports as a 
paradigm, to examine the psychopathology of 
American life. 

Clearly they can tell us something It must, 
for example, be of great significance that the 
violent, brutal and highly regimented “game” of 
American football should in the last decade have 
gained such a grip on the national imagination 
while baseball, previously the national sport, 
freer, not violent, individualistic, has waned. 
By the same token, the fact that cricket has been 
overtaken in England by Association Football as 
the national sport clearly reflects the changes in 
our own society. To reconcile the vastly differing 
appeals of baseball and American football, 
which Mr Gardner does not try to do, would tell 
us a great deal about the ambiguities of the 
American psyche. Put in very simplistic terms, 
one might say that football stands for the Amen- 
can obsession with violence and machismo, 
baseball for the obsession—or obsessionalism— 
with statistics. 

It IS almost as instructive to consider what 
sports the United States has rejected. Cricket, 
which preceded baseball in popularity, was one 
of the first—predictably too aristocratic and 
genteel. Soccer has been another—acclaimed and 
accepted all over the world, .spurned and snubbed 
in the United States. Mr Gardner has an amusing 
and well-founded chapter on the attempt to 
impose professional soccer, of an ersat? kind, on 
a reluctant American public in 1967. Since then, 
the sport has been growing greatly among the 
colleges and schools, but it is an alien and un¬ 
certain transplant, and can never, now, develop 
the mythology of baseball and football; the 
necessary pantheon of Ty Cobbs, Red Granges, 
Babe Ruths, Joe Di Maggios, Joe Namaths. 

Mr Gardner has great and legitimate fun with 
the presumptuous, impatient millionaires who 

^Nne Gu\ r hmsh Lust. By Paul Gardner. Allen 
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barked their toes and lost their money on the 
lealitics of the sport and its problems. There is 
no disagreeing with him when he says 

Throughout the entire contietemps . . . there was 
one extiemely relevant point about which a tacit ul 
silence was maintained by all sides This was that 
the whole concept of sport as a business enterprise 
IS totally alien to the spirit ol organized soccer 

—an observation which, as Mr Gardner knows, 
has far wider implications than for mere soccer. 
Once again, howcvci, he has not attempted an 
analysis Not one of Soccer’s unpopularity 
Perhaps it is to some degree implicit in his 
showing that the Americans have tended, with 
sturdy xenophobia, to reject any major sports of 
foreign provenance, carefully inventing a native 
history for baseball, which in fact had its origins 
in Britain. 

There is more to it, however, than that, and 
moie to It than the evident objection that soccer 
IS insufficiently violent, that the manly occupation 
of “hitting” jicopic, far from being central, is 
positively frowned on. Soccer's continui*y, its 
lack of inevitability, has something to do with it. 
Thus, the Americans seem to prefer sports in 
which the action is staccato, in which there aie 
constant “time.s-out”, when hot dogs and Coca 
Cola may be consumed They also seem peiturbed 
— some relic, perhaps, of their Puritan past— 
that soccer should be so capricious; that a pro¬ 
tracted. sophisticated, painstaking movement, 
begun at one end of the field, can come to grief at 
the olhei with a goalkeeper's save, a miss by 
inches, a hitting of the post ot the btir. This, 
notionally, can also happen in the hugely popular 
sport of basketball, but in basketball scoring is 
easy, an attack will as often as not end in a 
“basket.” In soccer, it is tantalisingly difficult. 

Mr Gardner might further have developed his 
brief reference to Ring Lardner’s baseball stories, 
and the currency of the American demotic in 
sports Journalism. Something of what sport has 
meant to the American imagination can ^ found 
in American literature. Baseball, so far, has had 
much the better of the argument. There are Ring 
Lardner’s letters from a busher. You Know Me, Al, 
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his famous short stories. Hurry Kane, My Roomy 
and the rest, Bernard Malamud’s The Natuial, in 
which, so to speak, the mylhology of baseball is 
mythologised, Rotert Coover’s The Universal 
Baseball Association, in which baseball is seen 
as compensatory fantasy, baseball as statistical 
obsession. That baseball retains at least some* 
thing of its hold was shown, less happily, when 
Philip Roth made it the subject of his turgid 
The Great American Novel. Like Malamud, he 
exploits some of the more bizarre incidents of 
baseball history, such as the use of a midget 
batter (first adumbrated by James Thurber) but 
there is none of the same sly sublimation of the 
facts. 

When Lardner's baseball tales were appearing 
in the Saturday Evening Post, he was named one 
of the ten best-known men in America It is 
depressingly instructive to compare them with the 
most widely successful sports novel of recent 
years, Dan Jenkins' Semi-Tough, which deals, or 
purports to deal, with the world of American 
football. It is in terms of popularity and implicit 
ethos alone that the two are woith comparing; 
in literary terms there is no comparison at all. 
Lardner was an artist, Mr Jenkins is a sports 
journalist who has found and exploited a fertile 
theme. Lardner had an artist’s detachment, pre¬ 
senting his toughs and cowards and braggarts and 
wild men for no better than they were—if with 
sympathy; Mr Jenkins is in there fantasising 
with his hero Billy Joe Puckett and the rest. 

Semi-Tough (1972), is, quite specifically, a 
revolting book, and its success is truly 
disturbing. To say that the novel is not realistic 
is not in any sense to place it in the category of 
tho.se by Malamud, Coover and Roth, whose 
preoccupation is with legend and fantasy. Mr 
Jenkins’ is with sheer adolescent daydream. He 
has built on the life styles popularly attributed to 
such as Joe Namath, the New York Giants 
quarterback with the fallible knees, of whose 
tribulations over gambling and Mafia associates 
Mr Gardner tells us. 

The exploits of sadistic toughs are celebrated. 
Orgies are described m obscene and gratuitous 
detail. One takes place the night before a Super 
Bowl! Women are degraded into the merest 
sexual objects: with the telling exception of 
Barbara, girl friend of the hero's friend, and 
eventually his own, who remains serenely un¬ 
touched and cool amidst the surrounding squalor. 
Hie adolescent dream, the splitting process, is 
complete. 


T hat A book as trivial, vulgar and shallow 
as this should have such immense appeal and 
currency is perturbing, but indicative. It tells us 
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something about the wish fulfilments which 
accrete around American professional football, 
embodied in such a figure as Joe Namath, pure 
pleasure principle, one who has, on the surface, 
had effortlessly the best of both worlds; a football 
hero who can drink and fornicate on the night 
before a Super Bowl match, who can run a 
dubiously successful bar in Manhattan, consort 
with gamblers and mafiosi, yet still, as a .supreme 
quarter-back, throw the passes that win the big 
games. 

This IS not entirely a day-dream, for its realisa¬ 
tion IS in part made possible by the arcane 
specialisation of American football. As Mr 
Guidner explains, unlimited substitution has led 
to a situation in which a player can trot on to the 
field, kick a field goal, then trot off again. Unlike 
such an obviously analogous figure as George 
Best, whose excesses were his undoing, a Namath 
does not have to run; simply to throw. Let his 
knees lock, and his locomotion seize up: if he 
can stand and throw, then all is well. 

But throwing and specialising are not the 
essence of the game. It is, as Mr Gardner chillingly 
shows us, “hitting” people. Football of all kinds 
IS codified violence; there are always elements to 
be seen of that “bloody and murthering” 
practice that was royally condemned by kings 
in the English Middle Ages. Soccer has some of 
them, Rugby many more, American football 
alone scarcely bothers to conceal them. 
“Slugging” was an integral and original part of 
the game, as was “hacking'’ in soccer, and it was 
just as difficult to get rid of. 

From slugging, it was no very long step to the 
“flying wedge”, when all eleven players in a team, 
the bail carrier in their middle, galloped like an 
infantry charge at the foe. In the 1905 season, 
it is no surprise to learn, 18 players died, 159 were 
badly injured. Mr Gardner quotes quite damn- 
ingly: 

You get in a good lick around the head area, it 
rattles the man You can beat a dazed man easier 
than ail alert one. It's that simple. (Chris Hanburger 
of the Washington Redskins) 

If 1 can hit a man hard enough so he has to be 
earned off the field. I'll be glad to help him off. 
(Ueacon Jones of the Los Angeles Rams) 

That the game has always been brutal and has 
long been played is less important than that it 
should, with its military overtones, have become 
so overwhelmingly popular. 

Mr Gardner points out perceptively and 
alarmingly that its ethos is not only accepted by 
millions of Americans, but accurately reflects 
their society. President Nixon was forever talking 
about his Vietnamese “game plans”, and wanted 
the implacably authoritarian Green Bay Packer 
coach, Vince Lombardi, to run as his Vice Presi- 
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dent. Darrell Royal, Chief Coach at the 
University of Texas, who.se football programme 
has been exposed in Gary Shaw’s Meat on the 
Hooj as a horrible morass of sadism, exploitation 
and regimentation, has been held up as an 
example by the State Governor. 

The progression from football player to soldier 
is logical enough, for the particular quality ol foot* 
ball that most stirs the patriot's heart is its avowedly 
Spartan, quasi-military discipline. 

This quality certainly shone through George 
Plimpton’s popular, Mittyish book. Paper Lion 
(1966), a somewhat discursive account of his 
experience training with the Detroit Lions; the 
world which emerges is palpably nastier than he 
seems to have known or intended. 

The only book with any real literary claims 
inspired by football is Frederic Exlcy’s A Fan’s 
Notes (1968); a fictionalised memoir of enormous 
energy, some pathos and much anguished 
humour, whose investigation of the fan holds 
good by analogy for almost any Western country. 
Mr Exiey’s admiration and identification, more¬ 
over, are saved not for any 2S0 pound brute but 
for the elegant runner Frank Gifford of the New 
York Giants, his contemporary at USC. The 
drama—in the Italian sense—of being a fan, the 
need to live at .second hand, the need for com¬ 
pensation and comfort, are poignantly brought 
out by Mr Exley; but it is significant that his hero 
is crushed, flung into the air like a doll, at Yankee 
Stadium by a vicious block, to cause a crescendo 
in the story. 

Mr Gardner tells us of the National Football 
Foundation, which came into being in 1954 
awash with generals and businessmen, its object 

to help football maintain its rightful place not 
simply as a sport, but as an integral part of our 
nation’s educational pattern, a vital force in prepar¬ 
ing American youth for the competitive business of 
everyday life. 

Some time in the late 19SOs, American football 
came to Lxindon’s Wembley Stadium—two U.S. 
Aur Force teams—and as I watched it from the 
Press Box, a middle-aged Cockney, watching too 
(he was not a journalist), said scathingly, “Just 
like the Yanks in the war. All brute force and 
numbers. . . There is, indeed, this strain to be 
found in American life, derived perhaps in part 
from the violence of the country’s development 
and expansion, in part from its very strength and 
size. 

You will deduce that it is no coincidence that a 
novel such as Semi-Tough, which celebrates 
football, should adopt such a “male chauvinist” 
—^to use that slovenly term—attitude to women. 
The football game is clearly a masculine refuge, 
and those who have indicted it with “Fascism” 
do have some case; there’s the same aura of 


heroic, exclusive, male companionship and 
valour; of authority blindly accept^; of 
permitted mayhem. 

Football, as Mr Gardner perceives, leaves no 
space for humour—unless it be the tiresome 
locker-room humour of Mr Jenkins’ players; or 
Mr Plimpton’s. Baseball is more open, simple 
and humane, far more individualistic. As Mr 
Gardner suggests, one cannot imagine football, 
with its silly solemnity, finding room for anybody 
like Casey Stengel, the famous malaprop, and his 
New York Mets, still less for Bill Veeck, who 
sent a midget batter to the plate, initiated a 
rocket-fii ing scoreboard, and put his players into 
miner’s helmets as a protest against inadequate 
floodlighting. 

The story of the Mets, who were taken to the 
bosom of New York City precisely because they 
were loseis, does something to redress the bleak 
balance of American sport which Mr Gardner 
presents. It was, after all, a baseball manager, 
Leo Durochcr, who coined the saying, "Nice 
guys finish last," even if it was a football coach, 
Vince Lombardi, who said, "Winning isn’t the 
most important thing — it’s the only thing." 

TMe great English public schools, in which 
most of the major team sports were developed, 
knew better than that. They appeared to sense 
that competitive sport was a form of ritualised, 
sublimated violence, and that the sublimation 
might easily break down. The importance of 
being a good loser is one far more radical and 
realistic than Lombardi's; without good losers, 
or at least disciplined losers, most of the body 
contact sports and many others besides become 
quite literally unplayable. 

It was the public school ethos, again, which 
saw to it that even when a sport became profes¬ 
sionalised, a core of altruism was needed, were it 
to succeed even in its own terms. 


C OMPETITIVE SPORT is bedevilled by the 
paradox of playing and winning. To which 
may be added the further paradox that profes¬ 
sionalism, under certain circumstances, can 
encourage a sense of objectivity where amateur¬ 
ism can subvert it. 

There is no question that sport, as such, has by 
definition been perverted and distorted. Yet 
where did distortion begin? Certainly not with 
the Leo Durochers, the Vince Lombardis, even 
with the turmchair enthusiast who invent^ the 
Flying Wedge. One may look back to the Ancient 
World, at the corrupt and violent history of the 
original Olympic Games, to see that our own age 
has no monopoly in such distortions. They have 
always, quite clearly, been implicit. Sport in itself 



represents diversion, recreation, enjoyment; even 
self-fulfUraent. Competition means, in the Jast 
analysis, aggression—which, ideally, should be 
sublimated in sport. AH body contact sports are, 
to a greater or less degree, bloodless versions of 
conflict. When the sublimation breaks down, as 
it so often does, then there is actual fighting, 
actual violence. In sports such as American foot¬ 
ball, ice hockey, Rugby football or Rugby 
League, the threshold of tolerance is very high. 
Permitted violence is even an accepted part of the 
game. In soccer and basketball and cricket, it 
certainly exists, hovering beneath the surface; 
but It is not an intrinsic element. Indeed, one of 
the most frequent causes of violence on the soccer 
field is the frustration of a clever piece of play by 
an unfair ob-struction, a trip, the tug of a shirt, 
not necessarily very harsh or violent in itself, but 
maddening for the fact that it has frustrated a 
delicate manoeuvre. 

American football arguably responds to 
elements in the American ethos; the obsession 
with success, the contempt for failure (which 
doubtless has its roots in early Puritan attitudes), 
the addiction to violence. Where “hitting” is of 
such paramount significance, aggression is out in 
the open Skill, too, certainly exists; but (as in 
Rugby football) it m.^y be said to co-extsl with 
the presence of physical force. 

What the proponents of winning at all costs 
lend to forget is that sports live or die by ad¬ 
herence to the rules. In the 1960s, it really did 
seem for a time that the Argentinians were going 
to force soccer into its death throes. There is a 
schizophrenic quality about their football. 
Traditionally, they have always been half saint, 
half centaur; wonderfully skilled footballers with 
vicious tempers and brutal propensities. 

When, in the latter 1950s, they were thoroughly 
overhauled by their old neighbours and rivals, 
the Brazilians, by comparison with whom their 
football seemed slow and old-fashioned, they 
decided to become more royalist than the king, 
i.e. more pragmatic, rationalised and cynical than 
the most committed iluiopeans. Once chiefly 
concerned with playing the game, they became 
obsessed with stopping the other people playing, 
an aberration which came to crescendo in the 
World Cup quarter-final match at Wembley in 
1966, when they opposed England. Their team 
was a splendidly giRcd one; man for man, with¬ 
out doubt better than England's. From the first 
whistle, however, their preoccupation was simply 
to stop the English playing by bodychecking, 
tripping, pulling shirts. Eventually the little 
West German referee, Herr Kreitlein, sent the 
tall captain, Antonio Rattin, off, for following 
him about the field, protesting. For a time, it 


seemed the whole Argentinian team would follow 
their captain; but eventually they stayed on the 
field, England won 1-0, and their manager, Alf 
Ramsey, said that he hoped England’s next 
opponents “would not act like animals”, words 
which have rung down the years. 

In the matches which followed, Argentina’s 
club champions dealt viciously and ferociously 
with their European opponents in the Inter¬ 
continental Championship, to the extent that 
three were thrown into gaol by the general- 
Prcsident after their excesses against Milan in 
1969. Things, thank goodness, have now changed. 

T he sickness of our fleasureless times, in 
which pain seems to invade our very pleasures 
(trust athletics to invent the concept of “the 
pain barrier”) is starkly shown up by the Olympic 
Games. 

Running, jumping, throwing are unquestion¬ 
ably, in themselves, pleasurable activitira. Until 
the Olympiad of 1936 (which the Nazis used for 
blatant propaganda, and whose t^m became the 
first to indulge heavily in weight training), there 
was some relevance to Oe Coubertin’s maxim 
that the important thing was “not winning but 
taking part.” 

Since then, the policies of strength-throug)i- 
joy in the Iron Curtain countries, the dishonest 
fiasco of athletics scholarships in the United States, 
the sinister rise of the “Svengali coach” (as 
prevalent in swimming and gymnastics) have 
obviously led to a set of attitudes which have 
nothing to do with sport or self-fulfilment. 

But It would be a serious mistake to lay all the 
blame on competing power blocs. The truth is 
that the most dangerously deluded athletes are 
(m David Riesman’s phrase) the “inner directed” 
ones—those from countries, like Britain itself, 
where athletes have never been battery-grown for 
propaganda purposes. Some of the most ob¬ 
sessed and obsessional runners of our time have 
been British, and they were amateurs only in the 
sense that they rciuctunily had to make money 
at some other pastime. If “amateurism” should 
stand for love of what one does, then love has 
long since flown out of the window. “Pain and 
sacrifice” arc proclaimed and celebrated. The 
ludicrous insignificance of the end is lost sight of 
in the means—which now include the final lunacy 
of anabolic steroids; chemicals which are known 
to induce cancer, shrinkage of the testicles, the 
growth of superfluous hair on women, and the 
like. At first they were taken only by the athletes 
in the so-callcd “heavy events” (the shot, the 
hammer, the discus). Now, they are taken by a 
majority of international athletes in every event. 
Tests have been developed to prevent their use 
in major competition; but there is little or nothing 
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to stop them (athletes being as Toolish, coaches 
as deranged, as they arc) being used in the long 
periods between. 

In this context, the healthier scepticism of the 
professional athlete tan be seen as u safeguard. 
His sport IS also his job. This may not be an ideal 
situation, may indeed be a contradiction in terms, 
but it may at least prevent such e\ces.ses. 

Moreovei, though most team sports now, at 
the highest levels, reflect the mechanisation and 
the over-oig.inisation of our society, theie is a 
growing, encouraging movement in huiopean 
soccer at least to take the game away from the 
coaches and give it to the players This is an 
ambition which in American lootball, with its 
play-hooks, its para-mihtary lationahsations, its 
endemic violence, would scaicely be possible. 


I r ts SAID TO HAvr BEEN the Black Sox 
Scandal of 1919, when the Chicago White Sox 
“threw” the Woild Senes, which put Ring 
Lardner off baseball for good. Mr Gardner 
(though 1 am sad to see he does not quote the 
small boy's apocryphal remark to Shoeless Joe 
Jackson on the courthouse steps, “Say it isn’t so, 
Joe”) IS most interesting about the background of 
the affair. 

Certainly there was no exonerating the White 
Sox players, whose greed was paralleled only by 
their ingenuousness, but Mr Gardner shows that 
their attitude merely reflected the grimy realities 
of baseball at large. Club owners knew that 
games were being fixed, but feared to do anything 
about it in case the picstige of the sport should 
suffer. Charles Comiskey, the owner of the White 
Sox, was notoriously mean, and had cut the 
players’ salaries that very season. 

The tiouble was, as it is in football, that iheie 
was no truly independent body to admini.ster the 
sport. Any central authority was merely the 
Club Owners wiit large. Though they were 
frightened enough by the Black Sox Scandal to 
bring in Judge Mountain Landis as Commis¬ 
sioner to purify baseball, the club owners did not 
really change their spots In 1958, the much loved 
and long established Biooklyn Dodgcis were 
simply and biusquely moved 3,(X)0 miles west to 
Los Angeles. 

There ate other ways in which the moici of big 
business pervade American spoit. The rescive 
clause, winch lies baseball and football players 
to their clubs in perpetuity, and allows them to 
be transferred w ithout right of choice of appeal, 
is an astonishing survival in a land supposedly 
dedicated to free enteiprise. I ven when the 
English Football Ixugue was at its most feudal, 
its playcis at least had the privilege of saying not 
only whether oi not they would be sold to any 


given club, but whether they would be trans¬ 
ferred at all. Yet when a related i.ssue went before 
the U.S. Supreme Court in 1972, that august 
institution ducked its respoasibilities, and equivo¬ 
cated on the grounds that “baseball had operated 
on the assumption of exemption for so long that 
things should be left the way they were." 

More sinister still is the way that the universi¬ 
ties have been corrupted by their use as nurseries 
for professional sport. On the face of it, the 
American habit of insisting that all aspiring 
professional athletes must go to college, rather 
than join a club at the age of fifteen or sixteen as 
they would in Euiope or South America, appears 
sound. The “Children’s Crusade” run by Europe’s 
professional soccer clubs becomes more damaging 
and cynical every year. It is not merely the 
fifteen-year-olds who have been swept out of a 
formal education, to gamble their futures on the 
possibility of success; it is the eleven-, and twelve- 
and even ten-year-olds who have been seduced 
by talent scouts to think only of a career in 
football, to fritter away their time in class, to 
stake everything on the hope that they will 
become professionals. 

But as books like Mr Gardner’s and books like 
Meat on the Hoof show, the college athlete, 
especially if he be a black athlete, often 
leaves university as untutored as when he arrived. 
Gary Shaw, who himself had a football scholar¬ 
ship to the University of Texas, reveals that the 
educational programme for footballers is a 
shallow farce, that if anything serious concentra¬ 
tion on studies is discouraged. Of course this is 
nothing new. Mr Gardner appositely exhumes 
James Thurber’s famous college football player 
of sixty years ago, who could not name one means 
of transportation; and there are those memorable 
others who could not tell you the colour of blue 
copper sulphate or who wrote Dickens’ David 
Coppcrfield. 

The system is also an outright restraint on the 
freedom of young athletes, who are forced to 
serve out their years in college, because the 
professional football clubs maintain a closed shop 
against lho.se who do not. The poison, moreover, 
spreads. It was in 1951 that Senator Fulbright 
accused the colleges, under pressure from the 
alumni, of “using any means to gam their ends”: 
winnmg football and basketball matches. 

They corrupt not only the hired players but also the 

entire student body who learn from their ciders the 

cynical, inunoral doctrine that they must win at all 

costs. 

If nice guys indeed finish last, it may be worth 
reflecting that a greater moralist than Mr 
Durocher suggested that the last would finally be 
first. 
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By H, U, Kempski 

1, Mario Soares 

ccqtrange'\ said Mario Soares, lookinglikea 
^ man sliH embarrassed at really believing 
the idea he had just referred to; it seemed only 
just to have occurred to him. The Portuguese 
Socialist leader, relaxing in an armchair, dis¬ 
cussed it quietly, concealing his acute anxieties. 
It was two a.m., we were sitting in a corner of the 
reading room of the Grand Hotel do Porto, and 
he thought that the time had come to confide to a 
reporter his forebodings In the aftermath of the 
fiasco of Gencial Spinola’s mini-Punch the 
revolutionary officers governing the country had 
led him to suspect that they were engaged in 
handing over the ten million inhabitants of 
Portugal to the Communist camp. 

There was no doubt at ail in his mind that that 
was the aim of the Communists. He was now 
convinced that they wanted to turn Portugal 
into a “people’s democracy” on the East European 
pattern. That alone was sufficient to alarm the 
secretary-general of a socialist party which, for 
all its left-wing orientation, credibly maintained 
that Its ideas were social democratic and liber¬ 
tarian. But what he found most alarming was 
his gnawing suspicion that the Soviet Union was 
in agreement with the activities of the Portuguese 
Communists. “Strange”, he said, “that Moscow 
does not put a brake on our Communists here... 

He appeared as disconcerted as a man who feels 
forced to look a totally unexpected truth in the 
face, and he repeated, now almost inaudibly, 
“Very strange.” 

Soares is considered a politician of inter- 
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national rank. He returned from exile in April 
last year after the young officers’ coup f»-ought 
about the collapse of the Salazar-Caetano dic¬ 
tatorship that had deprived the Portuguese 
people of political responsibility for some forty- 
eight years; and he became Foreign Minister. 
He did his best to bring about the decolonisation 
of the Portuguese territories in Africa, and he 
did this so swiftly and apparently so smoothly 
that since then he has enjoyed the reputation of 
being an artful diplomat. He is aged fifty, an im¬ 
pressive figure inclined to corpulence, a lawyer, 
something of an historian and philosopher, and 
likes creating the impression that he is an inno¬ 
cent enlhusia.st and certainly not a fighter. But 
he has since shown that he knows how to fight, 
and in the role of popular orator he creates a 
quite strong impression. 

More than 20,000 people had rallied to listen 
to him opening his election campaign in Porto. 
He did this without regard for the Army officers 
who had announced a two-week postponement 
of the opening of political campaigning for the 
election of a Constituent National Assembly and, 
though be completely accepted the assurance that 
the postponement of the election would only be 
brief, there could be no denying that his speech 
was a challenge Without bothering about the 
dcmonstrabilily of the claim, he declared, with an 
undertone of threat: “We are the biggest party of 
free Portugal, without us the country cannot 
prosper’” His 38% share of the vote—compared 
to the Communists’ 12^%—proved it. 

The place where the meeting was held could 
in itself be regarded us a challenge. In the first 
place, holding a mass demonstration for demo¬ 
cratic socialism in Oporto instead of in Lisbon, 
where officers were installed in the centre of 
power, was in itself a symbolic act; for Oporto, 
the commeicial city built on granite in northern 
Portugal, is traditionally a bastion of libertarian¬ 
ism and republicanism; and not long before a 
delegate conference of the newly-founded “bour¬ 
geois democratic” Centre had been violently 
broken up by Communist hooliganism. 

The Socialist posters proclaimed the slogan 
“Build a Free ^untry.” The Portuguese for 
free is livie-, in big, white capital letters it stood 
out so boldly from the rest that it might have 
been a synonym for a new earth and a new 
paradise. “Freedom” in present-day Portugal has 
already become an ambiguous notion that al¬ 
ready sounds very different to many from what it 
sounded during the demonstrations for liberty 
last year, when the Portuguese were carried 
away by unbridled “revolutionary” hopes. But 
there was no emotionalism in the atmosphere 
when the people streamed into the huge, semi¬ 
circular concrete hall misleadingly called the 
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Palacio de Cristal. The mass audience appeared to 
create its own excitement, and people were soon 
cheering. But the expression on nearly all the 
faces 1 could see was calm and collected. When 
they raised their left arms and clenched their 
lists to cheer Soares’ visions of victory, most of 
them lookal as if they weie trying to tight some 
secret anxiety hy noisy enthusiasm. 

The meeting ended, us in a persecuted religious 
community, with the .singing of a "hymn.” More 
than 20,00() intoned the new Socialist anthem but, 
as all the eight verses arc not yet generally known, 
the words had to be read line by line from the 
piintcd page. Not enough copies were available, 
and gioups galhcicd round those who had the 
text. Tliough the anthem contains no explicit 
refcience to Communism, the chorus seemed to be 
castigating that deviant form of socialism that 
moves violently in the name ot liberation into 
dictatorship. 

Soares, 'too, ikies not mi nfion the Communists. 
So long as he has been willing to accept them as a 
partner in the Government under military 
control, more discreet language is obviously 
required, in spite of his opposition to them But 
this causes him, like a preacher denouncing sin, 
to use the word livrc with mounting anger. After 
all, the country is in danger of completely losing 
Its limited political fieedom, the Communists 
control the trade unions and the police, they have 
a dominant position in the mass media, and they 
are increasingly successful in indoctrinating the 
armed fortes. He suggested that they knew that 
they nevertheless tould not count on securing 
more than 15% of the votes in the 25 April 
elections (they managed 12 5%), and predicted 
that there might be an effort to manipulate them 
or to prevent them by a coup. As an example of 
methods that might be used to circumvent under¬ 
takings given, he cited the nationalisation of the 
banks. But wasn't this part of the Socialist 
programme too"* Still, only three weeks pre¬ 
viously an agreement had bwn reached with the 
Communists that the economic situation would 
justify such a step in three years' time at the 
earliest What had happened under Communist 
pre.ssure he described as premature and ill- 
considered, in fact a grave error; for urgently 
needed foreign investment would not now be 
available, the flight of native capital would be 
accelerated, tiansmission of the savings of one 
and a half million Portuguese living abroad 
would cease, and unemployment would grow ... 

This illustrates the dilemma facing the 
Socialists. Against their convictions, they retro¬ 
spectively approved the nationalisation of the 
banks. They did so because any protest on their 
part would, they feared, “not be understood” by 


most of the electorate. Soares admitted that the 
majority were naive enough to suppose that 
taking this action against the banks would 
“eliminate ail the evils of capitalism at a stroke.” 
To the applause of passers-by, the words banco 
doprovo —“People’s Bank”—were scrawled in red 
letters on bank windows, and only a sophisticated 
urban minoiity regarded this bit of revolutionism 
as anything but an “experiment” that was doomed 
to failure. 

H owever justihed Soares’ anxieties may be, 
they are matched by uncertainties on the 
Communist side. There is no lack of evidence of 
their genuine fear that one day they might well 
be ousted by the military faction. They want to 
provide against this eventuality by establishing 
bases of power, to show the Army officers that 
Portugal was not governable against their will. 
Are the Communists already in a position to 
paralyse the Revolutionary Councils by a 
general strike? Tlie answer 1 found was unani¬ 
mous. All those in a position to form a qualified 
opinion say that the answer is “definitely no ” 
Alvaro Cunhal, the Portuguese Communist 
leader, is regarded as a Moscow loyalist of 
Stalinist vintage. In contrast to his comrades in 
Italy and Spam, he has never deviated from the 
theory that a “Popular front” is the best way of 
legally bringing the Communists into power in 
the West. Cunhal, as he now openly demonstrates, 
counts a great deal on “auxiliaries”—either 
willing fellow-travellers or cover organisations. 
A cover organisation of this kind (led by a radical 
left-wing Catholic) had been brought into the 
Government to strengthen the Portuguese 
Communists. 

Speaking unequivocally for himself, Cunhal 
made it quite clear that there was no possibility 
of a Western-style democracy or a Parliament 
in Portugal 

In an interview published in the weekly maga¬ 
zine Europeo (6 June), he said Portugal faced the 
choice of having a strong reactionary government 
or a strong communist democracy. When asked 
about the April 25 elections for a Constituent 
Assembly, he said: 

“The elections have no importance for me, 
nothing If you think that the question can be 
reduced to percentages of votes received by one 
party or another, you are deceiving yourself badly 
“If you think that the Socialist Party with its 40% 
and the Popular Democratic Party with its 27% 
make up the majority, you arc making a mistake. 
They do not have a majority.” 

Senhor Cunhal added: **1116 Constituent 
Assembly will certainly not be a legislative organ, 
it will certainly not be a chamber of deputies.” 
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If Soares describes aix this as “strange”, it is 
not only because it diminishes the chances of an 
“historic compromise” (the alliance between 
Communists and Christian Democrats in Italy) 
and delays the leftward process in Spain. He also 
wonders why Moscow permits a state of affairs 
in Portugal that seems to him to endanger the 
detente's “relaKation of tension” throughout 
Europe. In private conversation he inclines to the 
view that Moscow wants a “strategy of conflict” 
that, for reasons tliat are still obscure, might lead 
to American intervention in Portugal. He is not 
to be dissuaded by the difliculty of reconciling 
this analy.sis with the present climate of world 
politics, but insists that “an American inter¬ 
vention is possible ” if events in Portugal dis¬ 
turbed the United States even more than they 
were bound to in any case, this would, in his 
view, amount to a crisis greater than that in 
Souih-cast Asia. To make l.isbon rather more 
pliable, for instance, the Americans might try 
suppoiting the independence movements in 
Angola, (he Cape Verde Islands and the Azores, 
which would painfully affect Portuguese inter¬ 
ests To my question whelhcr all this did not 
seem just a bit Ion fantastic, he replied with 
significant glances, like a man compelled by 
higher obligations to say no more. 

But he could not be so specific that night on 
when and how the tw6nty-lour Army officers of 
the Revolutionary Council would react to his 
conditions. He was not willing to sacrifice re¬ 
newed SocialKst participation in the Government 
because he himself was to give up the post of 
foreign Minister to become Minister without 
Portfolio, and he had also put forward other 
demands Only one ministerial post to go to the 
Communist auxiliaiies being given representation 
in the Cabinet. The Liberal PPD, which is 
“Social Democratic”, must be assured that 
Communist denunciations of it as “Fascist” will 
cease, and it must not be hampered in its political 
activities. The Minister of the Interior must be 
an officer whose pcisonalily would be a guarantee 
of strict neutrality and who had authority to take 
steps against any irregularities in the polling and 
after. 

Against this background the question, of 
course, arose why Soares had no thought of 
abandoning a partnership with the Communists 
that had become so fragile. It would, he con¬ 
fessed, expose his own party to a test for which it 
was not yet ready. “TTie people would just not 
understand it”, he said. To make his meaning 
perfectly plain he added: “The revolutionary 
spirit among the people is still too strong.” In 
other words this means that the Socialists are 
having difficulty in facing up to a special ideo¬ 
logical problem. Having formed an “anti- 


Fascist Front” with the Communists under the 
Salazar dictatorship, they now feel they would 
lose credibility if they and the Communists did 
not now jointly hold out the promise of radical 
change. They also fear they would not quite be 
able to cope with Communist agitation against 
them Another important consideration is that 
the officers have not, in the opinion of the masses, 
broken their promise to help re-establish de¬ 
mocracy in Portugal. Even their opponents do 
not deny that the Armed Forces Movement of 
the revolutionary officers, the Movtmento das 
Forcas Armadas or AfFA, is probably more 
popular than any junta elsewhere in the world. 
If the Socialists took up a position in opposition 
to the Government, the people would regard 
them as hostile to the officers. Finally, Soares has 
to take into account what is perhaps the decisive 
factor: the Revolutionary Council is by no 
means homogenous, and which group will gain 
the upper hand remains to be seen. 


B y now it was three in the morning, and 
the night waiters in the Grand Hotel do 
Porto had long since t'eased serving. Soares rose, 
and turned to friends who had been patiently 
waiting for him in another room. No, he said in 
parting, the cause of liberty was not yet lost. 
This was in reply to my question whether, in 
spite of all considerations to the contrary, there 
was not a great temptation to abandon such a 
position of humiliating subjection. He said that 
as a politician he knew very well that there was 
no more unpardonable mistake than making a 
decision too late. “Now it would be too early”, 
he added after brief reflection, with a knowing 
smile that did not betray whether his language 
was bolder than his heart or mind or whether he 
was escaping into a promising and convenient 
fantasy. 

2. General Goncalves 

M any friends of your country, Mr 
Prime Minister, are increasingly alarmed 
at political development}, in Portugal, especially 
at the role of the Communist Party. The Com¬ 
munists seem to be the politically dominant force. 
How has that come about ? 

General Vasco Goncalvi'.s: The friends of 
Portugal can be completely reassured. I shall 
give them a non-party answer. Any objective 
observer will quickly discover that the Com¬ 
munist Party does not control our country. The 
centre of power is now the Movimento das Forcas 
Armadas, the MFA. 

It is often claimed that you yourself are close to 
the Communists. It is also claimed that you have 
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been a secret member of the Communist Party 
from the old days. This is a very personal question. 
Are you a Communiit ? 

Goncalves: I could answer yes or no, but no 
one will get me to do so. A basic principle of the 
Armed Forces Movement is to refrain from 
partisanship. Abiding by that principle is one of 
the foundations of the unity of the armed forces. 
The officers by whom the Revolution of 25 April 
last year was carried out have promised that they 
will not ask one another what their party political 
postion might be. 

Nevertheless / should like to repeat my question. 

GoNCALVts: Why do you ask me whether 1 am 
a Communist? You might have asked me whether 
1 am a Socialist. Because the leaders of the 
Portuguese Socialist Party claim to have a 
Marxist line, just as the Communists do. But I 
repeat, no one will persuade me to depart from 
our agreement not to discuss party political 
trends. The only object in domg that is to break 
up the unity of the Movement of the Armed 
Forces. The MFA is ready to accept all ideas that 
are not against the interests of society and of the 
country, of course includmg those of the 
Communists, whose political dynamism is neces¬ 
sary. 1 myself am MFA, and that is the truth and 
the whole truth. 

A year ago the Movement of the Armed Forces 
promised to introduce democracy into Portugal. 
What kind oj democracy are you thinking of, Mr 
Prime Minister? Are you thinking oj a "people's 
democracy"? 

Goncalvfs; Our enemies talk of a people’s 
democracy, but we do not have any such ideas. 

Do you have other models? 

Goncalves: No, we have no models. Our 
concern is to take into account the special 
conditions of our country. We want to find a way 
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ortugal’s Constituent Assembly meets 
for the first time today. It is to draw up a 
new constitution before the end of the year when 
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legislative assembly. 
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that leads to Socialism, if possible without great 
convulsions. But people are politically and 
ideologically ripe for it. 

The Movement of the Armed Forces is quite 
obviously criticql of the political parties existing 
in Portugal. Are you disappointed by the parties? 

Goncalves: I never thought I should see such 
party conflict. I believed that the parties had 
learned their lessons from the time of Portugal’s 
First Republic and would abide by them. Well, 
unfortunately they have not learned S great deal. 
So we have a difficult coalition, surely the most 
difficult in all Europe. It extends from the centre 
to the Communists. Nevertheless it is important 
for the establishment of democracy in Portugal 
that these forces form a grand coalition. 

Do you think it possible that one day the MFA, 
disappointed by the parties, might aspire to the 
foundation of a single party 

Goncalves: No, b^ause it is important in a 
democracy not to form a single party. 

Since the Movement of the Armed Forces has 
established itself as an independent political force, 
1 should like to ask you how long the armed forces 
wish to exercise their role? 

Goncalves: Wc aie thinking of a temporary 
solution. Our movement is to be institutionalised 
in the new constitution as a kind of motor. When 
the new constitution is ready, that is, towards the 
end of the year or thereabouts, there will lie 
another provisional period under the leadership 
of the Revolutionary Council. That period will 
then last for about three to live years, three 
rather than live, in my opinion. During this 
transitional period the moving role of the 
Movement of the Armed Forces will have to be 
resp»:ted. 

And after three or five years? Will the officers 
then go back to their barracks? 

Goncalves: Yes, they will then go back to 
their barracks—if the conditions have been 
created. 

What is the process by which decisions are 
reached in the Supreme Revolutionary Council at 
the present time? Are they taken by vote? Has 
every vote the same weight? 

Goncalves: In the first place, discussions take 
place in order to find a solution that can be 
supported by a majority. Unanimity should pre¬ 
vail in the Revolutionary Council. When there is 
no unanimity, of course, a vote is taken, and 
every individual has his own vote. 

The nationalisation of the banks and insurance 
firms in Portugal has alarmed foreign investors. 
Cat you give any guarantee tha will make it 
worth while for future foreign capital to be put 
into Portugal? 

Goncalves: There will continue to be a wide 
field for private firms in Portugal. After all. West 
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Germany invests in the Socialist countries. Why 
shouJd the Federal Republic, or any other 
country, not invest in Portugal? You ask about 
a guarantee. Yes, we give that guarantee, and it 
applies to the whole Movement of the Armed 
Forces—^we don’t talk with a forked tongue. 

I now come to foreign policy. Mr Prime 
Minister, Portugal is a member oj Naio. Is all 
that to be changed ^ 

Goncauvrs: The programme of the Armed 
Forces states that all treaties will be observed, and 
that is precisely what we shall do. Change could 
be brought about only by the Portuguese people. 
But we are well aware in which part of the world 
we live; we know our geographical position. Of 
course we do not want to see Europe divided up 
into blocs. We want peace, we want it ardently, 
though not at any price. 

IVhat are your relations with the Soviet Union ? 


Are they good relations or special relations? 

Goncalves: We have only recently established 
relations with the Eastern European states. We 
are also engaged in establishing relations with the 
African countries. Our objective is an open 
policy with all countries, whether Western, 
Eastern, or Third World. We want to be left in 
peace by everyone, so as to be able to follow the 
path to the progress that we seek. In our to- 
lations we shidi not give a privileged position to 
any country. 

Mr Prime Minister, can you imagine any 
situation in which the United States might inter¬ 
vene against Portugal, directly or indirectly? 

Goncalves: I repeat, we know our geo¬ 
graphical position Wc want to live in peace and 
quiet, we do not want to intervene anywhere, for 
which in any case we do not have the power. But 
we are a nation with an 800-year-old history. Our 
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L ast yiar, the Armed Forces Movement 
(MFA) iiitrodiued a wholly new command 
strut line. Copcon, i.'idci the flamboyant Brigadier 
Otelo Carvalho Bypassing the traditional militaiy 
hierarihv, Carvalho seleited for Copcon duties 
units and troops known to be loyal to the radical 
officers of the MFA By determined leadership, and 
higher pay, he has made them the only law and order 
foite with any tredibiliiy in Portugal at present. 
Copcon are now used not only to break strikes 
and demoii.drations, but Jor police duties suth as 
making attests and controlling crowds 

Their loyally to the Nato alliance is more doubt fid. 
It was a Copcon artillery commander who told the 
"Sunday Times"tecenfly "Ij Nato gives me an order 
to fight nith Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. I will 
not fight. Maybe my company and I go to the other 
side It's ridic ulous today that we are part of Nato. “ 
In March the Army, particularly the cavalry, was 
further purged, with dozens of officers arrested or 
sacked Earlier this month It M’ijs the Air Force's 
turn. Its chief of staff. General Mendes Dias, was 
fired and a young Left-wing pilot. 34-year-old 
Morals de Silva, was given his job with a promise to 
nd the Air Force of its Right Wing—a promise 
which led some Lisbon wits to wonder tf under those 
circumstances the Air Force could still fly. 

Then 10 days ago the Supreme Revolutionary 
Council quietly dismissed the entire 2nd division of 
the general defence staff", the intelligence division. 
In its place they have created a new "information 
service" under a council member. Captain Ernesto 
Macedo, with a hand-picked staff who will feed 
information to the Council alone and not to other 
branches of the armed forces. The new service is 
expected to play a prominent pari in warning the 
council of potential dissent within the armed forces. 

Meanwhile, the miutary has inserted itself into 
one area of public Ufe tffter another. Apart from 


finance, all lay ministries are now under the com¬ 
mand of military officers. Last month they sacked 
the entire town council of Portugal’s second city, 
Oporto, and put a military team in its place. They 
have the power to appoint representatives to the 
editorial staffs of every newspaper. 

Despite the dear statement in the Armed Forces 
Movement’s original programme affirming the 
"independence and dignity of the judicial system", 
the military are now also claiming representation on 
all juries 

In addition, the Revolutionary Council, though 
cleat ly embarrassed by the overcrowded fails, is 
nmking no overt effort to biing prisoners to trial. 
Apart from the hundreds of former PIDE agents 
still held in Caxias, there are now estimated to be 
more than 700 "political prisoners" in Portugal. 
This is more than three times the number held by the 
former regime and released at the time of the coup 
last year. 

Although they include many prominent business¬ 
men and Right-wing politicians (some of whom, like 
General Kaulza do Arriaga, are still influential 
enough to secure their unpublicised release) the 
number from the fur Left is already past the 350 
mark. 

The mmt bizarre development, however, has been 
the proposal to establish loyal militias "for the 
defence of the revolution" in communities all over 
the country. The scheme, the idea of Admiral Rosa 
Coutinho, is seen as putting some punch into his 
proposed local revolutionary committees—which will 
in turn "supersede the political parties." One of the 
Revolutionary Council’s wilder characters. Major 
Varella Gomes, was sent to Cuba in April and the 
new proposals apjiear to be based on ideas gleaned 
from Castro’s tvmy.... . 

Simon Jenkins 

in the Sunday TtMBS (London) 
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country has the oldest frontiers in all Europe, 
and we arc very patriotic, and therefore we 
expect that there will be no foreign intervention. 
But, if that were ever to happen, we should fight 
for our national independence. In concrete 
terms, 1 am convinced that the United States will 
never intervene in our domestic affairs. 

But if the United States nevertheless did so, 
would Portugal have allies, or would it seek for 
allies? 

Gonc'alvks: In that case we should have to 
count on our own forces alone 
My last question, Mr Prime Minister. On 
25 April, the first anniversary of the revolution, 
free elections to a National Constituent Assembly 
are to take place in Poitugal. Can you, as head of 
the Government and a general, guarantee that 
these elections will really take place ? 

GoNC’ALVfs: Of course. 

But the academic nature of the whole exercise 
was made clear when he stated (27 April). 

“No matter what they arc, the election results 
wil' not have any decisive inlluencc on Portugal’s 
revolutionary process.” 

3, Admiral Cou tinho (&friends) 

A MACiNlFirENT PREDATORY SMILE that 
displayed all his teeth appeared on the 
round face of Antonio Rosa Coutmho when, 
with comically exaggerated surprise, he exclaimed 
“Me?" He wanted to indicate the absurdity of 
the idea of regarding him as a key figure among 
the military rulers of Portugal Dissemblance, 
however, is not one of his talents True, he 
pointed out with apparent modesty that he was 
only one of many, but then in a sudden bold 
phrase he admitted the leading position he 
really occupies. “I do everything that is strate¬ 
gically connected with the Revolution,” he said 
to me. Then, to strike a more casual note and 
also to avoid creating the impression that he was 
a mere theorist, he added; “1 chop wood for 
eveiyone.” 

His set-up is on the fourth floor of a new 
palatial office building with coloured window 
panes and a great deal of chromium decoration. 
The elegant structure has recently been put to a 
new purpose Instead of the tourist firms that 
were to have been accommodated here, rather 
mysterious men whose activities are obscure to 
most of the citizens of Lisbon have moved in. 
They are soldiers in civilian clothes, and they 
constitute the staff of the political department of 
the Movement of the Armed Forces. The address 
is SO Rua Castilho. 

Admiral Coutinho is the Chief of Staff of the 
political department of the Movement Since the 
Portuguese political parties have taken the sub¬ 


missive step of announcing their willingness to 
accept the MFA as the motor and dominant force 
in Portugal for the next three to five years, it 
constitutes the central instrument of power. 
Thus the position of its Chief of Staff is that of 
secretary-general of the revolutionary movement 
that has undertaken to turn Portugal into a 
“model Socialist country.” 

Coutmho IS popularly known as the “Red 
Admiral.” He is aged forty-nine, his grey haii is 
cut short, he has twinkling eyes, and'his language 
is that of an officer unused to contradiction. 
He has the reputation of “shrinking from 
nothing ” He likes swift, decisive action and 
getting a little more than twenty-four hours out 
of every day; and he is a man who obviously 
regards the energetic abuse of his personal 
strength as a demonstration of it He gladly 
admits smoking up to 100 cigarettes a day. 

In April la.st year, when a small group of 
officers succeeded in overthrowing the dcxayei) 
Fascist regime in a coup d'etat, he was one of the 
key membeis of the conspiracy. His rank was 
that of commander. He was promoted to four- 
sta.r Admiral, and since then has been one of the 
leading members of the Junta. Frequent radical 
statements and the unusual vitality that he 
radiates have exposed him to the suspicion of 
(^longing to the “extieme left” of the Movement. 
The precise official position that he occupies is 
still ohscure to the Portuguese. In conversation 
he denies he is “a secret friend of the Commu¬ 
nists”, as many muintaiii; and his denial sounds 
plausible, for he does not exempt the Commu¬ 
nists irom the criticism that with mounting anger, 
which sometimes grows to repulsion, he hulls 
at all the country’s political pailies. He says 
they arc too selfish, too confused, too strife- 
ridden, too destructive to be entrusted with the 
responsibility of government Only the Armed 
Forces Movement, he says, is capable of pre¬ 
venting “the people from falling back into the 
hole out of which we have |ust pulled them ” 

In this he expresses the opinion of nearly all 
the oflicers of the Movement, who regard them¬ 
selves as social reformers. Their ideas about 
“the path to Socialism” differ gieatly Without 
accepting any “model”, they say they aim at an 
ideal form of Socialism, imagining often with 
naive confidence that the Portuguese, who in 
the distant past were able to show the world 
new ways, will create something entirely un¬ 
precedented and possible to them alone. The more 
difficult the realisation of such a Utopian vision 
turns out to be, the more the officers are inclined 
to accept an anti-party, anti-parliamentary 
stance as their common denominator. 

Coutinho is satlsfied with the Communists 
only to the extent that they have been putting no 
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difficulties in the way of the Armed Forces 
Movement. He points out that it is often mis¬ 
leading to be taken in by the flattery of the 
Communists, their praise for everything that 
the officers have been doing. He says that in 
spite of that, the Armed Forces Movement is not 
in any serious danger of being taken in tow by 
the Communists, and that the impression that 
the opposite is the case is the work of alarmists. 
“1 know,” he said with a knowing smile, “that by 
giving the Communists a shaic in government 
we have broken the current rules of the game.” 

The reason why the Communists who are 
expoised to so much suspicion have occasion to 
applaud the officers is revealed when one dis- 
discovers the plans Coutinho has lx:en developing 
If he has his way, a new Mass Party will be 
founded, a Populai Front, which will take over 
the Aimed Forces programme It will be flanked 
by two opposition parties, one more conservative, 
one more radical. This may still be only a threat, 
intended to make the party politicians pliable 
and force them into a role in which they would 
he meie pawns, on the political chessboaid. 
Hut 1 had the impression that the Admiral 
undoubtedly linds his own ideas very seductive, 
lie himself, he claims, would not come foiward 
as founder of the Party, but perhaps his bright 
young men would ta-ivC the leading role. “The 
chaps must be kept busy", he says. 

Barely a hundred of the brightest and best of 
these have been formed into a special unit, 
known as the Fifth Division, and they provide 
the political vanguard of the Armed Forces 
Movement. They feel themselves tc* be an or¬ 
ganising elite, and they tiavcl all over the country 
imparting ievolutionary zeal to the inert massc-s. 
After “three to five yeais", the Admiral believes, 
90 ?o of the population wall have been indoctri¬ 
nated with a way of thinking that will definitively 
exclude any ideological relapse. 

The Men of tuf. Fifth Division call their work 
“dynamKsation.” Equipped with full powers that 
make them .seem almost omnipotent, they seem 
to be having no great difficulty in “winning the 
confidence of the broad masses.” Adapting 
themselves to the requirements of the immediate 
situation, and blithely ignoring old laws, claims 
to property, and traditional usage, the specialists 
of the Fifth Division act as Advisers, Reformers, 
and Judges. It is largely due to them that the 
MFA seems to be more popular than any 
political party, particularly in the villages. 
Posters print^ in huge numbers proclaim an 
identity of interests between the Armed Foices 
Movement and the People. Reassuring friendly 
placards in tasteful colours are intended to pro¬ 
mulgate the idea that the Army is a real People's 
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Army. No doubt about it, able psychologists 
have been at work. They have found innumerable 
ways of subtly exploiting the device so success¬ 
fully used in last year's Revolution: planting 
carnations in the barrels of the soldiers’ rifles. 

Establishing what the interests of the Armed 
Forces Movement really arc has not become any 
easier since April 25 last year But a conversation 
with Coutinho. combined with meetings with 
othei leading figures in the Movement, helps 
to make out at least the outlines of the revolu¬ 
tionary movement, though important details 
remain obscure because the officers try to 
picsent themselves as a fraternal unit of like- 
minded men among whom there is no conflict 
or struggle for powei. 

The LFAoiusiiip of tiif MnvrMPNT is provided 
by a Junta of twenty-nine that calls itself the 
“Revolutionary Council” and consists exclusively 
of ofliceis The Junta generally meet three times 
a week All its members are delegates of the 
Cicncral Assembly of the Movement, W'hich 
consists of 160 officers, as well as 40 non¬ 
commissioned oflicers and other ranks The 
Army provides 120 delegates, and the Navy and 
Air Force 60 each. Delegates to the General 
Assembly are elected bv solders’, sailors’ and 
airmen's councils. T he General Assembly is 
gaming in importance, and no oflicer in the 
Junta, however prominent or senior in rank, 
can afford to ignoie its views. 

I N A Pt'RFI Y NOMINAL 

sFNsi.. the most impor¬ 
tant man in the country 
IS General Cosia Gomes, 
who IS President of the 
Republic, head of the 
Revolutionary Council 
and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Armed 
Forces, and who was 
until last year Chicf-of- 
Staff undei the dictator¬ 
ship I found him to be a 
middle-sized, stout gen¬ 
tleman, as reserved as 
a court official and as 
hard to see through as an elegant confidence 
trickster, aged si.xty, and withacademiceducation. 
Theic can be no doubt that he is not to be 
classified as a “left-wing revolutionary”, and for 
that reason all the hopes of the urban middle- 
class arc concentrated on him, though it seems 
clear that, like General Spinola before him, he is 
more a prisoner than a wielder of power. 

In the foreground the tone is set by the Prime 
Minister, Vasco Goncalves. This 54-year-old 
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Army Engineer was the intellectual ring-leader 
of the original group of conspirators. He is a 
clever, composed individual with a scholar’s 
lined face and sophisticated manners, and he has 
already transferred his place of residence to the 
Government villa m which Sala/:ar once lived. 
Though he became head of the Government 
only last summer, I hud the sense that he is 
already a master of the political fine art of being 
able to look into an abyss without feeling giddy. 
Gonculves surprised all those who took him to be 
“a dreamer”, those who believed that “a man 
who could haidly ride had mounted a racc- 
hoi-sc” must now note with astonishment that 
the I^rime Minister turns out to be quite u 
practiseii jockey 

On public occasions the place on his right 
hand is generally taken by an athletic, bearded 
General who.se favourable garb is a short green 
leather jacket; he leans forward like a wrestler 
ready to spring, and there is a note of giimness 
about him. This is Carlos Fabiao, who at 44 is 
the cominander-in-chief of the 80,000-strong 
Portuguese Army. He was promoted fiom 
lieutenant-colonel to four-star General on the 
recommendation of a new selection committee, 
and he is the most important figure on the military 
side of the movement. He spent .seven years as 
an infantryman in various theatres of war in the 
Portuguese colonies, and the effect that this had 
on him applies to many revolutionary officers. 

|—-'*>4 Pretty Revolution** - 

G i NERAL Oteu> Dfi Carvai HO, Military Govet- 
nor of Lisbon and Commander of Copcon. 
the security forces, launched a bitter verbal attack 
on Poituguese "counter-revolutionaries" yesterday 
(J6 June 1975 ) 

He said he was "inclined to think it would have 
been better to put hundreds or even thousands of 
counter-revolutionaries up against the wall, or at 
least to have confined them in the bullring at the 
time of the revolution in April, 1974, thus eliminating 
them at birth. 

"I have the impression that at that time there 
were no counter-revolutionaries, or at least thev 
were afraid to show themselves We wanted to make 
a humanist levolution, a very pretty one with 
carnations. Now we find ourselves having to make a 
tremendous effort to carry it through." 

Gen. Carvalho's forces were active throughout 
yesterday and on Sunday night in a nationwide 
tecunty sweep. 

The General, one of the most powerful men in 
the Armed Forces Movement, spoke his mind at a 
"fraternisation" meeting of officers, sergeants and 
soldieis. The Portuguese people were "confused", 
he said. Strife between the political parties had 
"enormously disgusted the people." 

DAiLV TELEGRAPH {London) 


Convinced of the military hopelessness of the 
wars, he felt misused by Portugal’s allies and 
betrayed by an upper class which grew richer and 
richer, at home. Like a hunter trying to pick up 
new trails, he searched and searched for an 
honourable way out, and it was this that led him 
to conceive of himself as a Socialist. His idea of 
Socialism is “a Portugal in which justice prevails.” 

Fabiao’s appearance can easily lead to false 
conclusions about him. He looks lif^e commanders 
one has known, who order the continuation of a 
battle in which heavy losses have been suffered 
regardless of the cries of the wounded. In reality 
1 suspect he is a tender-hearted brooder marked 
by melancholy, with a gosto de ser triste, as it is 
known m Portugal, a taste for feeling sad He is 
persona grata with the leading figures of the 
libertarian parties. 

But the fragility of the most impregnable- 
seeming bastions in an idcologisiiig revolutionary 
aimy is shown by the diminished influence of 
Brigadicr-General Otelo de Carvalho, who 
organi.sed and commanded the military coup 
that overthrew the dictatorship. He is a brash, 
cheerful soldier, the uncomplicated lines of whose 
character are written on his face. Until recently 
neither General Fabiao nor Admiral Coutinho 
would have been described as strong men. The 
strong man was Carvalho, who is the military 
commander of Lisbon and commander of the 
mobile reserve. No one has yet tried to deprive 
him of this position of power, but arbitral y 
actions have e.\posed him to suspicion and have 
led to his being regarded as something of a lone 
wolf, rather isolated from his companions. He 
is said to have been opposed from the outset to 
calling for “the cooperation of party politicians.” 
The fact that the officers of the Junta have now 
committed themselves to an unprecedented Dual 
Rule agreement with the politicians is regarded 
as a guarantee of their democratic intentions. 
This was stated by Admiral Coutinho who told 
me: “Every purely military government leads 
inevitably to a dictatorship and thus to the Right. 
We have studied the mistakes of other revolutions 
and learned lessons from them....” 

However honestly these words were spoken 
subjectively, objectively they betray a lack of 
understanding of the special pressures to which 
Portugal’s democratic parties are subjected. The 
Admiral declines even to consider the possibility 
that one of the parties now sharing in the govern¬ 
ment might one day cease following military 
leadership on their way to Socialism. “It is 
impossible,” he says “The people would promptly 
abandon such a party.” 

Only one eventuality makes Coutinho hesitate, 
namely that the Socialist party, having won a 
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majority in the eiections, might, say six months 
later, declare war on the government—completely 
in harmony with the voters’ mandate, the Will 
of the People. But he does not spend much time 
thinking about such a prospect which he regards 
as “unnecessary.” Revolutionary disenchantment 
m Portugal? He was convinced that disillusion¬ 
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ment would come more quickly to others than 
to him and his friends, and his body shook with 
amusement as, with the comically exaggerated 
surprise, he exclaimed: “In six months?” With 
a magn^cent burst of laughter he added: “How 
do 1 know what parties will still exist in six 
month’s lime?” 


First dialogue of Gog and Magog 

Upon a hill I hcaid ihrm 
Big Gog mid litilf Magog 
“I thought by now I should know botlcr” 
said little Magog to Gog. 

“All I know IS th.tt the sun rises 
then sets below the tree. 

Bv now I ought to know wliy this 
odd thing happens to hi *’ 

Said Gog to little Mrigog- 
"And why me and you’ 

Anti what arwl wheie and when and how 
And who my god i.s who.'’” 

S.ud little Magog to (kig 
as they looked down at the se.r 
“If dial’s our mother aiul oui l.idier 
what kind of Gogs arc we 

And Gog said to little Magog 
“I hear a dove in a tree 
burbling like a scimoniscr. 

But does it hear me*” 

Big Gog and little Magog 
stared into caeh other’s eyes 
and they saw lh«' sun and the moon and the stars 
liki‘ tlie jewels of paradise. 

“O f»og,’’ said little Magog 
“'I'lungs all go whence thev rame. 

Let’s you and 1, my dear friend Gog, 
get up and do the same.” 

And little Magog and Gog 
stepped down into the sea 
just as if It was god’s blue I'ye 
and they weie you and me. 


George Barker 
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‘‘Poisoning the Wells of Academe” 

ProI'ESSuk lltRHbKr Ei.mw}n (of the Institute for 
Comparative and Foreign Area Studies at the 
University of Washington) misses the force of my 
argument that “tenure may encuuiagc acadenuc 
licence and abuse" [Fncounti-r, August 1974], 
When tenure functions as sinecure-—and it almost 
always docs- it removes all the risk that normally 
attends irresponsible behaviour Thus, it enables the 
academic who desires to speak, write and act ir¬ 
responsibly to do so without risk. The absence of 
iisk may thus be conducive not to truth and Irccdom 
but to propaganda and licence I fail to see that Mr 
Ellison has shown that “it is not the institution of 
tenure that is at fault.” Tenure as an ideal may not be 
at fault; but tenure functioning as the dcKised reality 
of sinecure most certainly is. It is not the only cau.se 
but a significant one nonetheless 
Professor Ellison mistakenly supposes that I 
confuse “the issue of academic tenuie with that of 
political freedom" That confusion was made by 
academics when they first began lo defend ir¬ 
responsible political remarks under the name of 
academic freedom. I am fully awaic that historically 
academic freedom was dcsignetl to protect only 
intellectual rather than political freedom. But in 
practice it has become difficult if not impossible to 
distinguish one from the other, and in recent years a 
deliberate effort has been made to confuse the two 
1 thoroughly agree with Mr Ellison's statement that 
the general laxity of rating standards and the re¬ 
pudiation of scholarly excellence are far more 
senous than any individual deviations by isolated 
faculty members. We have mistakenly supposed that 
the need to equalise educational opportunity requires 
us to equalise educational performance This glaring 
non seguitur will bedevil higher education for many 
years to come. 

John R. Silblr 

Boston University 


“From Texas to Sussex” 

Contrary to what Professor John Silber says 
(“Letters”, June), my whole concern was to defend the 
light of free speech, not the “value” of free speech, as 
the Sussex School of English and American Studies 
euphemistically called it (January p. 88). Even if 
Samuel Huntington had held the opinions that were in¬ 
correctly attributed to him, I would have supported 
his right to lecture. By demonstrating the extreme 
dishonesty of the Sussex demonstration, I merely 
hoped to expose the absurd rationalisations that can 
motivate protest when dissenters ignore basic facts. 

I believe, as I said, that “by and large” the American 
anti-War movement was more realistic than British 
protest IS today. But any movement as diffuse as 
American dissent was is bound to have more than its 
share of “romantics." One has only to re-read 


Norman Mailer’s Armies of the Night (1968) to 
appreciate Professor Silber’s point. My use of the 
word “appropriate” referred not to domestic burn¬ 
ings, kidnappings, murders, and bombings—but to 
the legitimate, non-violent movement in which the 
vast majoiity of protesters participated. Those who 
confused means and ends and perpetrated crimes, on 
either side, were, or should have been, disciplined. 

Professor Silber accuses me of not offering any 
evidence that the American protest movement 
“caused” anything. 1 doubt that any social scientist 
will ever be able to construct an exact proof that dis¬ 
sent cither accelerated or retarded the Aiflerican with¬ 
drawal from Viet Nam, although Professor Silbet 
makes a rather impressionistic attempt. 

F never argued that protest at the Chicago Conven¬ 
tion made any converts to the anti-war movement. 
One of the real tragedies of 1968 was that most 
activists, as Democrats (at least in sympathy), found 
themselves opposing fcllow-Dcmocrats instead of 
their traditional rivals, the Republicans, who with a 
few exceptions supported the War in Wt Nam. It 
was this factional strife that destioycd the unity of 
one political party and peimittcd the other to win by 
default. 

The 1970 protest that Piofessor Silber calls a 
“sideshow” to the invasion of Cambodia may, 
indeed, have been melfectivc. Ceitainly the Attorney 
General, John Mitchell, did his best to keep the 
circus going despite the National Guard killings at 
Kent Stale University. But I cannot agree with 
Professor Silber’s suggc.stion that the Amciitan 
people would have forced Congress to end the 
Cambodian involvement more quickly, if students 
and others had not protested Piofessoi Silbcr’s 
“might have” is mere speculation. 

In my ARTK'Lii I made one passing reference to a 
friend's pai ticipation in the Viet Nam Moratoiium 
march in Washington. Piofe.ssor Silber mistakenly 
assumes that T believe this particular demonstration 
contributed to the end of the Wai. My own opinion 
IS that the mass momentum of American dissent had 
been lost by 1972, and that protest during Nixon’s 
term of office was not as productive as it had been 
during Johnson’s. 

1 am surprised that Professor Silber cites any 
statement by H. R. Haldcman as documentary 
evidence for any conclusion. Whether Haldcman is an 
“expel t” at anything is debatable. 

I agree that prot^t in America was too often moti¬ 
vated by identity<risis egotism, but at least it was less 
frequently associated than it is in Britain with 
utopian notions of universal Revolution. 

As a student during the Viet Nam conflict, I had a 
deferment from the draft until conscnption-by- 
lottery became law. The end of the draft was “con¬ 
venient" not only for the affluent, but more important¬ 
ly for the poor, who did most of the involuntary 
dying in Viet Nam. I cannot agree that the termination 
of conscription has removed “a powerful check upon 
the deployment of troops.” Control of the military is 
invested constitutionally in the Congress. The armed 
forces of the United States are tegally deployed only 
by the elected representatives of the people. If these 
congressmen exercise their proper responsibility, and 
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put countfy above class, there need be no conflict of 
interest. After all, protest against the War in Viet 
Nam was always a middle<la&s movement As a long¬ 
time supporter of the Reserve Officer Training Corps 
(ROTC) on university campuses. Professor Silber 
himself bears some responsibility for the politicisation 
of American higher education. 

Do British Citizens really feel that their military 
officers would be more responsive to civilian authority 
if they were trained m uniform at Sussex, Oxford and 
Cambridge? 

Miciiall Vannoy Adams 

Brighton 


Tindall’s “Writers” 

CiiiMAN Tindail’s The H'nter’s Status [Encountfr, 
Marchj must surely hold some kind of record for the 
concatenation of non-sequiturs. On the evidence of its 
opening woids, it is about Public Lending Right; in 
which case her title and everything it subsumes are 
one long inclevance. The question is begged at the 
outset by assuming that PLR is a handout and not a 
right. 

Whatever has it to do with the matter whether this 
or that writer associates income w'lth esteem, whether 
he has crises of identity, whether he works better after 
doing the washing-up or looking out of the window? 
All this, to quote the admirable Lari of C'lincham, is 
as piffle bclorc the wind The writcr’.s claim for PLR 
is simply that of any self-employed artisan for the 
hire of what he has produced 

Every broadcast or performance of a play brings in 
a royalty. What logical difference is there between 
hearing it and taking out a library copy? Song wiiters 
can be good or bad, filthily nch or struggling; they 
may be stimulated or stilled by doing the washing-up; 
but when played, they’re paid, however much washing- 
up Miss Tindall might think their art requires. They 
are paid because there is a demand for what they 
supply Why should this universal economic principle 
be scrapped for writers alone? 

Amid such inspissated inconsequence, it is hard to 
know which fallacy to pick up first. Knowing, 
apparently, a good many writers, she has surely 
registered that fact that, in common with other 
human beings, tliey arc not all alike. If, for instance, 
she IS impervious to physical fatigue and finds it not 
to affect her work, she should thank her stars, not tell 
less robust fellow practitioners what’s good for them. 
It IS one thing to have done a practical job among 
other people before setting out to wiitc, this has been 
valuable to many novelists from Conrad down It is 
something else to write in spare time after a day's woi k 
and half-an-hour in the Tube. Has it struck her that 
in these conditions woik which calls for extensive 
background reading or rcseatch cannot be done at all? 

Who arc these wnters she knows who think of 
PLR as a status symbol? Do none of them simply 
want to wnte as well as they can, and find that this 
takes tunc? Or to visit places they mean to write 
about? Or to concentrate without intemiption? 
Evidently .some do, and say so; but Mkss Tindall 
knows better. 
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Having got my own first chance to do the work of 
my choice by the iong-odds fluke of selling film rights 
in a deservedly forgotten novel for a picture that was 
never made (“Goodness had nothing to do with it”), 
I feel some obligation to assert the right of other 
people to a wage they have fairly earned. I take this, 
nghtly or wrongly, to be Miss Tindall’s central issue. 
Whatever may be said for the working methods she 
recommends so warmly, they do seem to make for a 
certain discontinuity. 

Mary Renault 

Capetown, 

South Africa 


FiRsn,Y, MY ARTiap, was not “about” PLR, as Mary 
Renault tries hard to make out, sweepingly declaring 
that “the title and everything it subsumes arc one long 
irrelevance”' 1 would respectfully point out to her that 
the title and the main content are the article, and that 
the question of PLR (mentioned only in paragraph 1) 
IS simply the stepping-olf point for the diwussion of a 
deeper issue 

Secondly, the case for paying writers more has been 
frequently stated, sometimes fairly, sometimes with 
gross sentimentality and parochialism I wrote my 
article as a counter-attack to this, becaase 1 felt that 
the opposite case needed stating, and it is in this 
context tliat it should be read. 

Thirdly, by her own remark that she has herself 
enjoyed “the long-odds fluke of selling film rights in 
a deservedly toigotteii novel" Mary Renault would 
seem to confirm much of what I say about the essen¬ 
tially arbitrary nature of the rcwaids of writing. 

Gillian Tindall 

London 


Mifllian & Tnflation 

Some timf ago (1 etiers, Jaiiuaiy], 1 had the poor taste 
to acciLsc Professor E J. Mishan of committing the 
iailacy of composit.on. By that, I meant that what is 
evidently true within a single industry—that unionisa¬ 
tion can make a puce (but not a continual rate of 
price increase) higher than otherwise— cannot possibly 
be true over any sustained period for the economy as a 
uholc It cannot be true because people’s budgets are 
not unliiiiitcd 

In a reveahngiy lame reply (“Letters”, March], 
Mishan makes the stunning observation that “pnccs 
are rising at an unprecedented rate”, as though 
inflation were inconsistent with any explanation but 
his own But Mishan then undergoes a belated 
convcision to monetarism, which subverts his earlier 
analysis. He now claims that “the supply of money 
has been increasing in Britain in large part owing to 
the extent of wage concessions ” This dependence of 
money growth on wage lates can only mean that 
(1) the monetary authorities cannot control the 
money supply, which is demonstrably untrue; or 
that (2) the monetary authorities deliberately use 
inflation to avoid the unemployment that would 
otherwise result from labour pricing itself out of the 
maiket. The latter argument implies that unions don’t 
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Ignazio Silone at 75 


H e was born 
av Seiondo 
Tianquilh, the um 
of a poor family of 
peasants and weav¬ 
ers in the Abruzzi 
town of Pe\ihia. 
on the lit May 
J91I0 ... a dale 
which even the 
most absent- 
minded would 
remember His 
alias as a revolutionary and his nom-de-plume as a 
writer ssas perhaps derived from an Abruzzi moun¬ 
tain rebel named Quintus Pompaehus Silo who led 
a successful insurrection aqaiiist Rome in VO B C. 
on behalf of the rights of the Mai sen In anv lase 
we know how deep are his histone roots in his native 
region from one of hi.s later works, a sun ess both 
as a book and a ptav, “Ihe Hutorv of a Poor 
Christian”, which deals mth the tragedy of the 
Abruzzian Pope, CoeleMiri. 

Hii mothei and five other ihildren, perished in 
the earthquake of 190^ 4 hrothei died in a fasci.st 
priion But no less strong in his memory remains the 
picture of those "cafoni”, the poot workers in the 
fields, who lived in the villages around Pesana, 
came to town to market and passed by his childhood 
house. 

Silone's career as an Italian Communist and his 
break vsith the Stalinist Comintern has often been 
described, and nonhere better than m his ok/j still 
valuable account in Cro,ssman's volume called "The 
God that Failed " The occasion—and it is a detail 
which one forgets—was his refusal to siqn a 
document which he had not been given to read He 
fought for the honour of his signature, even for the 
dignity of a name which was not originally his own In 
the Mussolini years he lived in exile in Switzerland 
(1930-44), mostly in Zurich In a sense he was 
"doubly alienated”, has mg broken with both 
comrades and country, and it left literature as his 
only home It was Ins very loneliness and isolation, 
deepened hv illness, whii h gave a spec lal eharac ter 
to his novel "Fontamara” and possibly gave it a note 
which in those days facilitated its immense 
popularity It was translated into several dozen 
languages, enjoyed both literary and political favour 
(and Leon Trotsky, himself a refugee, hoped it would 
be circulated in millions of copies). 

Still, his essential temperament—for all Ms 
political commitments and ideological polemics — 
was far from abstract word-spinning It was that of 
a teller of tales, as any one who has enjoyed hearing 
an anecdote from his lips knows, and he continued 
as a fabulist, a writer of stones, plays and novels. 
Even m his non-fiction his mind turns always to the 


specific example, the human fact, in setting out an 
analysis, as in his very early and still Marxian book 
on "Fascism, Its Origin and Development" (Zurich, 
1934) III his subsequent work entitled “The School 
for Dictators" (reissued some years ago by 
GoUanez) this trait was reinforced by his distaste for 
his countrymen's habit of grandiloquent rhetoric. 
Hi\ anti-fascist bitterness was tempered by his 
Home wit. • 

"In our Italian literature there is the figure of 
Don Feirante, a Milanese ideologue of the Jfith 
century, who reflected long and deep over the 
choleia epidemic which had been .sweeping 
thiough the Northern pioviitces. According to 
Aristotle, as he well knew, theie could only be 
two categories accidental things and sub,sfantial 
things But inasmuch as the cholera .symptoms 
and lonscqucntes appeared to fit into neither oj 
these fimdamenlal caiegoiies, it could therefore 
not exist This conclusion, however, did not 
prevent him from being infected and passing 
away ...." 


I fiLT FOR A lONO TIME that "Fiuitamara" (1933), 
“Blend and Wine" (1936), and the other novels 
centred around the revolutionaiv Pietro Spina, 
constituted the real heart of Silone's body of work 
Reconsidering Ins career, I wonder whether that 
place should not rather be given to his autobio¬ 
graphical contributions. Ins personal memoirs as 
well as ins general reflections fLNc'OUNrER once 
published his long memorable essay on "Re-tfunking 
Progtess" [March/April 1968]). for they do, taken 
together, constitute something of an "L'sciia di 
.sicurezza", an emergency exit for 20th-century 
man. 

Silone always preferred to be an old-fashioned, 
rather than a fashionable, writer Yet he always 
appeared to be sjmnning a vast arc from the ancient 
past to the imminent future, from a bygone world of 
feudal and Chiistian values to the "Post-Industrial 
Society." When / first met Mm he was only forty, 
and I remember being so struck by his capacity to 
maintam long silences, punctuated every now and 
then by sudden burs Is of reminiscence Hi s withdrawal 
was not indifference or timidity but modesty; and 
his communication was, when it came, deeply 
persorujlly felt. It was, as I came to know, the very 
rhythm of a master, and the special quality which 
bound him to all Ms readers as a "compagno." 
His companions greet him on his seventy-fifth 
birthday m Rome. 



Francois Bondy 
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notice the erosion of real wages, and that there exists 
a durable trade-off between unemployment and 
inflation—^both statements being conspicuously in¬ 
consistent with rational behaviour and observed 
reality. 

Berause I deplore the capricious income redistri¬ 
bution, social costs, and resource misallocation 
arising from union strongholds, I am reluctant to 
accept uncritically a position that implies that the 
gams of a powerful union are shared generally, rather 
than being at the expense of relatively unorganised 
workers. Nor could I be comfortable with the view 
that the relative advantages of certain unions are not 
real at all, but are nullified by inflation. Fortunately, 
such a decidedly pro-union stance, implied by the 
wage-push demonology, is not necessary to explain 
inflation. In the U S , for example, the average hourly 
nominal wage increase was successively smaller in 
evciy single year from 1956 (5.2%) thiough 1961 
(.1.1%), though unemployment certainly didn’t rise 
continuously in those years Either we give due credit 
to an heroic refusal to let annual money growth 
exceed 2“„ during that period, or we are forced into 
the rather implausible theory that unions became less 
and less gteedy each year. 

In short, Mishan's attempt to explain the ups-and- 
downs of inflation by erratic cycles of private greed 
(which 1 $ really a constant) cannot absolve the 
monetaiy authorities fiom llicir total rc.sponsibihty 
for persistent inflation. 

Alan RtYNOLDS 

National Review, 

New Yoik City 


With BtrutHNCfc to Mr Reynolds’ second paragraph, 
all economists agree that piolongod inflation is 
impossible without a growing supply of money, 
incspcclivc of their dilferences of opinion over the 
chief “causes ’’ Technically speaking, the supply of 
money can always be conti oiled by the monetary 
authority; but political difliculties aiise inasmuch as 
attempts to abate inflation by curbing the growth in 
the money supply initially entails increased unemploy¬ 
ment. I have no objection tc Mr Reynolds* blunter 
statement that “the monetary authorities deliberately 
use inflation to avoid unemployment that would 
otherwise ri^ult from labour pricing itself out of the 
market.” 

But, contrary to his assertion, such a statement 
does not imply that trade unions are unaware of “the 
erosion of real wages ” For one thing, real wages are 
not eroding for many groups in Britain. As he 
indicates m his following paragraph, powerful trade 
unions arc gaming absolutely and at the expense of 
weaker ones. Even if it were otherwise, the obvious 
interest of every group in an inflation is to keep 
abreast—and ahead, if possible—irrespective of the 
outcome which none can control Nor is there any 
implication of “a durable trade-off between unemploy¬ 
ment and inflation." The lelationship, whatever its 
character, need not be durable; and indeed, it is 
variable. As for the relationship in question, it is 
today closer to a trade-off between unemployment 
and the rate of increase of inflation—Milton Fried¬ 
man’s “natural rate of unemployment” being the 
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critical level of onemployment at which the rate of 
inflation remains stable. 

Turning to Mr Reynolds’ last paragraph, his 
sentiments do him credit, though not because of thev 
novelty Apart from his being so forthrightly critical 
of positions that no one seeks to defend, his termin¬ 
ology IS awry. A wage-push “demonology" of 
inflation (as distinct, presumably, from a monetarist 
“demonology”) hardly implies a “pro-union" stance. 
I suppose he means “anti-union", although the 
adjective might better describe Mr Nigel Lawson’s 
position than my own. 

His figures of declining wage increases from 1956 
to 1961 arc interesting in view of the fact that there 
aie today about K million unemployed in the U.S.A. 
with inflation running at something between 6 and 
10?/ They arc also irrelevant to my thesis, as are his 
remaining lemarks For what 1 was writing about was 
the “New Inflation” of the last half-decade, with 
special reference to the condition of Britain. 

£. J. Misuan 

London School of Economics 


Miflunderfltanding Buchan 

It WAS THE right choice to get Professor Alastair 
Buchan to review, with his shrewd knowledge and 
peiccplion, the latest volumes of the Collected Works 
of Walter Bagehot [“Misunderstanding Bagehot”, 
Encounifr, May] But it would have been helpful 
if you had told your readers why he was the right 
reviewer Instead, in the usiidlly helpful biographical 
note in your list of “Authors”, you simply recite the 
professor’s eminence in strategic studies, without 
mentioning the really relevant facts that he was an 
Assistant F.ditor of Hie Economist (under Bagehot’s 
best successor, Geofficy Ciowthcr) and that he is the 
author of the best book so far written on Bagehot— 
Ihe Spate Chancellor (Chatlo & Windus, 1959) 

Donald Tylkman 

London 


The Ultra Secret 

Constantine FitzGibhon [Encxujnifr, March] is not 
the only ex-member of the Blctchlcy '"Ultra" team 
whose review of Group Captain Winterbotham’s 
The Ultra Secret displays a sense of betrayal. The 
nature of the oath of secrecy imposed upon him and 
his colleagues makes this understandable. But there 
IS good warrant for the view that exaction of such a 
commitment was unrealistic. In any case I believe 
their belief that the book should not have been 
allowed to appear is mistaken, and that their anxieties 
on the subject of security are misplaced. There are in 
fact, the strongest arguments for the view that 
concealment of the effectiveness of British intelligence- 
gathering in the period for which the public records are 
available is at best of limited advantage only to the 
national interest, and of none where the target of the 
intelligeiKc-gathering was our enemy. 

Ernest R. May has recently called attention to the 
enormous role played in American foreign poliqy 
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since 1945 by misunderstanding or misrepresentation 
of the past and its lessons An equally compelling 
case could be made out in aspects of recent British 
policy. (Consider, as only one example, the com¬ 
pelling force the example of the Rhineland exercised 
on Anthony I’dcn in 1956 ) Yet for the contemporary 
historian any study ol the processes by which British 
foreign policy is made is nciessarily impcifect if 
one cannot have acx‘us.s to the full range of information 
available to those responsible for the vital decisions 

To give only one hypothetical example, if Neville 
Chamberlain was aware in April and May 19.19 of 
the clandestine Na/i-Soviet negotiations, this lact, if 
known to us, would completely alter our under¬ 
standing of the reasons which led him to drag his lect 
and resist the continuous Russian pressure for further 
concessions. In some cases (examined by the late 
Professoi loscano as long ago as 1950) statements 
can be made about the influence of clandestine intelli¬ 
gence on Italian and Soviet foreign policy Properly 
to understand the question one must know if the 
intelligence was good or bad, partial or complete 
And as the two examples of Pearl Harbour and 
Barbarossa show, one must understand the manner 
in which intelligence was piocessed and who in 
power was in the secret. 

In the cMse of the "lUtta” intelligence, however, 
the facts ol British knowledge of German ciphcis 
during the 1914-18 War was revealed long befoie 


Admiral James' book by Admiral Hall to the German 
ex-saboteur. Captain von Rintelen, who printed the 
facts in The Dark Invader. In the case of “Enigma”, 
British ability to read the German ciphers was made 
public in the Hearings of the Senate Committee on 
the Attack on Pearl Harbour in the late 1940s. 
Readers who would be interested in discovenng how 
much the contemporaiy hestorian knows of the 
cipher battle in the years 1939-41 may be referred to 
7 able 6 1 on p. 154 of the young American political 
scientist Baiton Whaley’s Codeword Barbarossa 
(MIT, 1973), Itself a compilation entirely based on 
published sources. * 

What w'ould clearly be rcgicttable, to judge from 
comments on Group Captain Winlcrbothain's book 
that have already appeared, would be the belated 
prevention of any other publications by British 
witnesses It is only by this process—and ultimately 
by the release of the documentation—that full advan¬ 
tage may be taken, to (he general benetit of the nation, 
by the historian. 

So far as the security of our cipheis and ciphci- 
galhcnng agencies today are concerned, it is under¬ 
stood tha( Enigma is as out of date today as the 
Playfair and transpoi lation codes and ciphers it 
repiated, 

D. C. Watt 

London School of Fconomhs 


Gurdjieff, Sufism & Pseudo-Sufism 

Dissenting Views 


In “Shiism and Pseudo-Sufism" (ENrni NTiK, May) 
L. P. lilwell-Sulton diaws a very piopei distinction 
and does what can only be described as a dcmolition- 
job on fdries Sliah, author of 7he Scctel Loie oj 
Afagic. 

It IS a pity that Elwcll-Sutton extends his criticism 
to George Ivanovitch GurdjielT since he seems as 
poorly informed about GurdjicIT and his followers as 
he IS well informed about classical Sufism A single 
example will suffice He .says Gutdjieff was a Russian 
bom in the Caucasus in 1872 and is the author of 
Views from (he Real World. Gurdjieff did not write 
Views from the Real Woild, his father was Greek, his 
mother Armenian, his passport shows that he was 
born on 28 December 1877 in Alexandropol (formerly 
Gumru and now Leninakan). These slips are essen¬ 
tially unimportant- what is more damaging is his 
statement that Idnes Shah is the “heir to a movement 
started some sixty years ago by GurdjielT.” 

Elwell-Sutton rests his contention on the fact that 
in 1965 J G. Bennett, a serious student of Gurdjieff's 
ideas, supposing Shah had a significant contribution 
to make, ofTered him facilities at his Coombe Springs 
Institute. He implies in effect a sort of Gurdjieflian 
succession: GurdjielT-Ouspensky-Bennett-Shah. 

Let us examine this hypothesis coolly. 

The notion of succession from Gurdjiefif to Ous- 
pensky is scarcely tenable since the latter pre¬ 


deceased (he former The link Ouspcnsky-Bcnnctt 
also falls down hccau.se, quite contrary to fclwcll- 
Sutton's asseilion, Ouspensky was unconnected with 
Bennett’s groups at Coombe Springs and in fiict 
never set foot there, it might perhaps be argued that 
Bennett had a direct connection with GurdjielT. He 
did. But he was always quite frank about a gap in 
Ihcir association so enormous as to preclude any 
question of succession “As things turned out I left 
the Pneure in August 1923 and did not set eyes on 
GurdjielT again for twenty-five years.” Just fifteen 
months after their re-cncountcr GurdjielT died in the 
American hospital in Pans. The date was 29 October 
1949 

GurdjielT was a unique phenomenon* there could 
be no question of “succession” in the sense of any 
contemporaiy replacing him. Nevertheless when he 
died the heavy responsibility for sustaining his work 
in Pans, New York, and London was shouldered by 
his senior pupil, who had spent thirty years with him 
from 1919 in Tillis onward. Meanwhile Bennett 
turned away to pursue an eclectic line, establishing 
relationships with Pak Subuh, Idries Shah, the 
Shivapuri Baba and others. As for Shah himself, he 
never even met Gurdjieff. 

It boils down to this: however generously Bennett 
may have treated Shah in 1965, he certainly did not 
deliver him the Gurdiieff movement, for the pluperfect 
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reason that it was never within his gift. Elwell-Sutton's 
hypothesis will simply not hold water. 

The indictment of al-Sarraj against those “who 
parade themselves as Sufis” can scarcely be sustained 
against GurdjielT. His magnum opus Beelzebub’s 
Tales to his Grandson contains 1,238 pages—^how often 
do the words “Sufi” or “Sufism” appear? One hund¬ 
red times? Five hundred times? The answer is—not 
once. Admittedly Rafael Lefort’s The Teachers of 
Gurdiiejf (1966), which Elwell-Sutton apparently 
regards as a document worth adducing, repoits that 
these teachers were venerable Sufis. This claim 
continues to attract certain naive young people into 
the pseudo-Sufi camp, but it should not seriously 
confuse postciity, since to conform with established 
Gurdjieff chronology these “Sufi Teachers” would 
have had to be centenarians when interviewed by 
“Lelbrt” in the 1960s One is left questioning the 
motive for this rather puerile work and the identity 
of Its pseudonymous author, coyly sheltering beneath 
a botched anagram of “A Real LIfort.” The guide¬ 
book Alternative London gives currency to the peisis- 
tent lumour that the author is Idrics Shah himself. 

Gi'RDJirrF’s lot/SS (as lucidly reflected in hi Search 
of the Miraculous) are essentirilly addressed to the 
Western mind Although as yet espoused by only a 
handful of people, the ideas themselves constitute an 
Existcnzplulosophie as cmbiacing .ind sclf-suflicicnt 
as Marxism, Frciidianism, or any of the other big 
modern critiques 1 Iwcll-Suiton is perfectly entitled to 
his value-judgment th,it those attracted to these ideas 
arc inadequate iscoplc w'h vaiious chaiactci weak¬ 
nesses His view, howcvei, should he seen in the 
context of his evident unfamiliaiily with I he material 
and judged against the fact that Ciurdjicll drew into 
his sphere many pupils of the finest quality besides 
such figuics as Rene Oaumal, Katherine Mansfield, 
and I lank Lloyd Wiiglit 

Twenty-five yeais base passed since Gurdjieff 
died For better or foi worse, the note which he 
struck lesonatcs in the domain of ideas Study 
gioups are planted in five continents and have taken 
film root in Pan'll New Voik and London It is 
evident that the nucleus of these groups will exert 
themselves to cairy GurdjicIT's woik into a futuic 
which no one can predict with ccifainty 

Jamis MuuKb 

Royal Asiatic Society, 

I onclon 


Rlffrrino to the article “Sufism and Pseudo-Sufism” 
in the May issue of your magu/ine, as members of the 
Council of the Gurdjieff Society we would like to point 
out to your readers four fundamental inaccuiacies. 
We trust you will be good enough to print this letter. 

1. Idrics Shah has no connection with the work of 
Gurdjieff, although both share an appreciation of 
Mull^ Nassr Eddin. 

2. The name Rafael Lefort is obviously a contrived 
one. But whoever it was who wrote the book Teachers 
of Curdiieff, it is surely evident that he was not a 
follower of Gurdjieff. 

3. The writer seems to have denved most of his 
information about Gurdjieff from the books of J. G. 
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Bennett. Bennett was a man immensely interested in 
ideas, and from time to time attached himself to one 
leader or another. However, at the time when he 
transferred Coombe Springs to Shah he had been 
following the ideas of Subud and other teachers for 
several years. 

4. Those who worked with Ouspensky dunng the 
period from 1936 know that he had no connection 
with Coombe Springs—let alone lived there. 

MiciiAtL Currer-Briggs 

Hon. See. 

The Gurdjieff Society, 

London 


If wb niscoiiNT the strictly polemic element—the 
maze of hair-splitting irrelcvancics introduced in your 
contributor's piece on Sufism—three basic questions 
arise concerning the contnbution of Idrics Shah. 

(1) Is there a communications problem in the 
translation of Sufi literature and in transferring the 
ideas into our culture; and who, if anyone, can over¬ 
come this problem if it exists? 

(2) What IS the social, scholarly and Sufis standing 
of Idnes Shah, more particularly on his home ground? 

(3) Does Shah oppose cultishness and guruism in 
Suli activity? 

The answers, in a current book in which scholars 
and special Lsts examine these questions, are found 
therein as follows 

(1) The transfer problem and who is best fitted to 
provide us with Sufi materials, by a Persian professor 
and specialist in Sufism 

“It IS important to understand that ordinary 
scholars, however profound, whether they be in 
the East or West, may not be able to understand 
Persian and other Suli litciaturc without a proper 
Sufi background Sufis have wiitten most of the 
great literature of Persia, and much of it is written 
in a very s|Kcialiscd manner It has more than one 
meaning Many mistakes have been made both in 
iiaiislation and in trying to explain Sufi ideas by 
people who do not understand this multiple- 
meaning chaiactcristic of Sufi literature That is 
why Idrics Shah's woiks arc so important and 
deserve carelul study by scholars and intellectuals 

(2) Shah's credentials, by an Afghan former 
Mmislci of Education, a Persian scholar who is one 
of his country’s foremost scholars; quoted by an 
Aiab Professor, who says, “One of the gieat authon- 
tics of the Sufis IS Idnes Sliah ” He cites Sirdar Faiz 
Mohammed Khan: 

“The Musavi Saiyids of Afghanistan and Khans of 
Paghman arc rccogni/cd as the descendants of the 
Prophet . . 1 hey aie recognized to be of the most 
noble descent ol Islam and aie respected as Sufi 
teachers and erudite scholars Saiyid Idnes Shah, 
son of the late Saiyid Ikbal Ah Shah, is personally 
known to me as an honourable man whose rank, 
titles and descent are attested and known by 
repute.”* 

’ Professor N. S Fatemi, in Sufi Studies, “A 
Message and Method of Love, Harmony and Brother¬ 
hood”, p 50, footnote 2. 

* Professor M. Y Haschmi, Siffi Studies, “Spiritual¬ 
ity, Science and Psychology in The Sufi Way”, p.ll6. 
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(3) Docs Shah oppose “Guruism” and pursue a 
scholarly acceptable course of projection? The 
Pakistani Professor 1. H. Qureshi, Vice-Chancellor of 
Karachi University, Sufi scholar and President of the 
Institute of Central and West Asian Studies, says: 

“There is an increasing tendency in the Western 
world to adopt estravagant religious beliefs from 
Oriental sources, generally called guruisin, because 
such beliefs are usually ascribed to some ‘Master.’ 
Thousands of people now follow these cults, and 
their piiiliferation and absurdities have given rise 
to real concern among genuinely thinking people, 
it IS tlius of the greatest importance to realise that 
Idiics Shah is selecting and publishing materials of 
real authenticity and high literary merit, and that 
he has been struggling against the fantasies and 
absurdities of ‘guiu-ism’ for ycais. It is a good 
thing to have an active representative of Pastern 
thought in the West whose mind is free of such 


•* Professor I. H Qureshi. Sufi Studies, “Piojecting 
Sufi Thought in an Appropriate Context”, p. 27. 


absurdities, and Who possesses sofHclent inte^ctoal 
calibre to be able to commumdate with. sokI to 
command the resp^ of, scholars, literati, ao4 other 
persons of serious intent.’** 

These extracts are from the festschrift edited by, 
Professor L. F, Rushbrook Williams in.honour of’ 
Idries Shah and of Jalaluddin Rutni’s 70dth anniver¬ 
sary, authoritatively answering the fundamental 
questions I have mentioned (and very many others). 
It IS not only published by £ P. Dutton, Inc., of New 
York, as your article implies, but also by Octagon 
Press m association with Jonathan Cape of London. 

There is no need to be an Orientalist to perceive 
Shah’s pre-eminence in the Sufi field, whether by 
attestation (over a hundred scholars collaborated with 
or encouraged the Jestichritt) or by first-hand study of 
his many and vsideiy acclaimed works. 

David Pi-ndlebury 

Hove, Sussex 

Mr Flwell-Sutton will he replying to these and other 
letters next month. 
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Angels at the Ritz 


T he game was played when the party, 
whichever party it happened to be, had 
thinned out. Those who stayed on beyond a 
certain point—beyond, usually, about one 
o’clock—knew that the game was on the 
cards and in fact had stayed for that reason. 
Often, as one o’clock approached, there were 
marital disagreements about whether or not 
to go home. 

The game of swapping wives and husbands, 
with chance rather than choice dictating the 
formations, had been practised in this outer 
suburb since the mid-1950s. The swinging 
wives and husbands of that time were now 
passing into the first years of elderliness, but 
their party game continued. In the outer 
suburb It was most popular when the early 
struggles of marriage were over, after children 
had been bot n and were established at school, 
when there were signs of marital wilting that 
gin and tonic did not cure. 

“J think it’s awfully silly,” Polly Dillard 
pronounced, addressing her husband on the 
evening of the Ryders’ party. 

Her husband, whose first name was Gavin, 
pointed out that they’d known for years that 
the practice was prevalent at Saturday night 
parties m the outer suburb. There’d been, he 
reminded her, a moment at the Meacocks’ 
when they’d realised they’d stayed too late, 
when the remaining men threw their car- 
keys on to the Meacocks’ carpet and Sylvia 
Meacock began to tie scarves over the eyes of 
the wives. 

“I mean, it’s silly Sue and Malcolm going 
in for it. All of a sudden, out of the blue like 
that.” 

“They’re just shuffling along with it, I 
suppose.” 

Polly shook her head. Quietly, she said that 
in the past Sue and Malcolm Ryder hadn’t 


been the kind to shuffle along with things. 
Sue had sounded like a silly schoolgirl, 
embarrassed and not looking her in the eye 
when she told her. 

Gavin could see she was upset, but one of 
the things about Polly since she’d had their 
two children and had come to live in the 
outer suburb was that she was able to deal 
with being upset. She dealt with it now, 
keeping calm, not raising her voice. She’d 
have been the same when Sue Ryder averted 
her eyes and said that she and Malcolm had 
decided to go in, too, for the outer suburb’s 
most popular party game. Polly would have 
been astonished and would have said so, and 
then she’d have attempted to become re¬ 
conciled to the development. Before this 
evening came to an end she really would be 
reconciled, philosophically accepting the 
development as part of the Ryders’ middle age 
while denying that it could ever be part of 
hers. 

“I suppose,” Gavin said, “it’s like a 
schoolgirl deciding to let herself be kissed 
for the first time. Don’t you remember 
sounding silly then, Polly?” 

She said it wasn’t at ail like that. Imagine, 
she suggested, finding yourself teamed up 
with a sweaty creature like Tim Gruffydd. 
Imagine any schoolgirl in her senses letting 
Tun Gruffydd within two million miles of 
her. She still couldn’t believe that Sue and 
Malcolm Ryder were really going in for stuff 
like that. What on earth happened to people? 
she asked Gavin, and Gavin said he didn’t 
know. 

Polly Dillard was thirty-six, her husband 
two years older. Her short fair hair had 
streaks of grey in it now. Her thin, rather long 
face wasn’t pretty but did occasionally seem 
beautiful, the eyes deep blue, the mouth wide, 
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becoming slanted when she smiled. She 
herself considered that nothing matched 
properly in her face and that her body was 
too lanky, and her breasts too slight. But 
after thirty-six years she’d become used to all 
that, and other women envied her her figure 
and her looks. 

On the evening of the Ryders’ party she 
surveyed the features that did not in her 
opinion match, applying eye-shadow in her 
bedroom looking-glass and now and again 
glancing at the reflection of her husband, 
who was changing from his Saturday clothes 
into clothes more suitable for Saturday night 
at the Ryders’: a blue corduroy suit, pink 
shirt and pinkish tic. Of medium height, 
fattening on lunches and alcohol, he was 
dark-haired and still handsome, for his 
chunky features were only just beginning to 
trail signs of this iclitalc plumpness. By 
profession Gavin Dillard was a director of 
promotional lilms for television, mainly in the 
soap and detergent licld. 

The hall-door bell rang as Polly rose from 
the chair in front of her looking-glass. 

“I’ll go,’’ he said, adding that it would be 
Estrella, their babysitter. 

“Estrella couldn’t come, I had to ring 
Problem. Some Irish-sound mg girl it’ll be.” 

“Hannah McCarthy,” a round-faced girl 
at the door said. “Are you Mr Dillard, sir?” 

He smiled at her and said he was. He closed 
the door and took her coat. He led her 
through a white, spacious hall into a sitting- 
room that was spacious also, with pale blue 
walls and curtains. One child was already in 
bed, he told her, the other was still in his 
bath. Two boys, he explained: Paul and 
David. His wife would introduce her to them. 

“Would you like a drink, Hannah?” 

“Well, I wouldn't say no to that, Mr 
Dillard.” She smiled an extensive smile at 
him. “A little sherry if you have it, sir.” 

“And how’s the old country, Hannah?” 
He spoke lightly, trying to be friendly, 
handing her a glass of sherry. He turned away 
and poured himself some gin and tonic, 
adding a sliver of lemon. “Cheers, Hannah!” 

“Cheers, sir! Ireland, d’you mean, sir? 
Oh, Ireland doesn’t change.” 

“You go back, do you?” 

“Every holidays. I’m in teacher training, 
Mr Dillard.” 


“I was at the Cork Film Festival once. A 
right old time we had.” 

“I don’t know Cork, actually. I’m from 
Listowcl myself. Are you in films yourself, 
sii? You’re not an actor, Mr Dillard?” 
“Actually I'm a director.” 


P OLLY ENTFRFD thc room. Shc said she 
was Mrs Dillard. She smiled, Endeavour¬ 
ing to be as friendly as Gavin had been in case 
the girl didn’t feel at home. She thanked her 
for coming at such short notice and pre¬ 
sumably so far. She was wearing a skirt that 
Gavin had helped her to buy in Fenwick’s only 
last week, and a white lace blouse she’d had 
for years, and her jade beads. Thc skirt, made 
of velvet, was thc same green as the jade. She 
took the babysitter away to introduce her 
to the two children. 

Gavin stood with his back to the fire, 
sipping at his gin and tonic. He didn’t find 
it puzzling that Polly should feel so strongly 
about thc fact that Sue and Malcolm Ryder 
had reached a certain stage in their marriage. 
The Ryders were their oldest and closest 
friends. Polly and Sue had known one another 
since they’d gone together to the Misses 
Summers’ nursery school in Putney. Perhaps 
it was this depth in the relationship that 
caused Polly to feel so disturbed by a new 
development in her friend’s life. In his own 
view, being offered a free hand with an un- 
sclected woman in return for agreeing that 
some man should maul his wife about wasn’t 
an attractive proposition. It surprised him 
that the Ryders had decided to go in for this 
particular party game, and it surprised him 
even more that Malcolm Ryder had never 
mentioned it to him. But it didn’t upset him. 

“All right?” Polly enquired from the door¬ 
way, with her coat on. Thc coat was brown 
and fur-trimmed and expensive* she looked 
beautiful in it, Gavin thought, calm and 
collected. Once, a long time ago, she had 
thrown a milk-jug across a room at him. At 
one time she had wept a lot, deploring her 
lankiness and her flat breasts. All that 
seemed strangely out of character now. 

He finished his drink and put the glass 
down on the mantelpiece. He put the sherry 
bottle beside the babysitter*s glass in case 
she should feel like some more, and then 
changed his mind and returned the bottle to 
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the cabinet, remembering that they didn’t 
know the girl: a drunk babysitter, an 
experience they’d once endured, was a great 
deal worse than no babysitter at all. 

“She seems very nice,” Polly said in the 
car. “She said she'd read to them for an 
hour.” 

“An hour? The poor girl.” 

“She loves children.” 

It was dark, half-p<ast eight on a night in 
November. It was raining just enough to 
make it necessary to use the windscreen 
wipers. Automatically, Gavin turned the car 
radio on: there was something pleasantly 
cosy about the glow of a car radio at night 
when It was raining, with the background 
whirr of the windscreen wipers and the wave 
of warmth from the heater. 

“Let's not stay long,” he said. 

It pleased her that he said that. She 
wondered if they were dull not to wish to 
stay, hut he said that was nonsense. 

He drove through the sprawl of their outer 
suburb, all of it new, disguised now by the 
night. Orange street lighting made the 
fagades of the carefully-designed houses 
seem dill'erent, changirg the colours. But the 
feeling of space remained, and the uncluttered 
effect of the unfenced front gardens. Roomy 
Volvo estate-cars went nicely with the 
detached houses. So did Vauxhall Victors, 
and big bus-likc Volkswagcns. Families w’crc 
packed into such vehicles on summer Saturday 
mornings, for journeys to cottages in the 
Welsh hills or in Hampshire or Herts. The 
Dillards’ cottage was in the New Forest. 

Gavin parked the car in Sandiway Crescent, 
several doors away from the Ryders' house 
because other cars were already parked 
closer to it. He'd have much preferred to be 
going out to dinner at Tonino’s with Malcolm 
and Sue, la:agnc and peperonata and a 
carafe of Chianti Christina, a lazy kind of 
evening that would remind all of them of 
other lazy evenings. Ten years ago they’d all 
four gone regularly to Tonino’s trattoria in 
Greek Street, and the branch that had opened 
in their outer suburb was very like the 
original, even down to tfie framed colour 
photographs of A.C. Milan. 

“Come on in!” Sue cried jollily at N"mber 
Four Sandiway Crescent. Her face was 
flushed with party excitement, her large 
brown eyes flashed adventurously with party 


spirit. Her eyes were the only outsize thing 
about her: she was tiny and black-haired, as 
pretty as a rose-bud. 

“Gin?” Malcolm shouted at them from the 
depths of the crowded hall. “Sherry, Polly? 
Burgundy?” 

Gavin kissed the dimpled cheek that Sue 
Ryder pressed up at him. She was in red, a 
long red dress that suited her, with a red band 
in her hair and red shoes. 

“Ye.s, wine please, Malcolm,” Polly said, 
and when she was close enough she slid her 
face towards his for the same kind of embrace 
as her husband had given his wife. 

“You’re looking edible, my love,” he said, 
a compliment he’d been paying her for 
seventeen years. 

He was an enormous man, made to seem 
more so by the smallness of his wife. His 
features had a mushy look. His head, like a 
pink sponge, was perched jauntily on 
shoulders that had once been a force to 
reckon with in rugby scrums. Although he 
was exactly the same age as Gavin, his hair 
had balded away to almost nothing, a rim of 
fluff not quite encircling the sponge. 

“You’re looking very smart yourself,” 
Polly said, a statement that might or might 
not have been true: she couldn’t see him 
properly because he was so big and she was 
so close to him, and she hadn’t looked when 
she’d been further away. He was wearing a 
grey .suit of some kind and a blue-striped 
shirt and the tie of the Harlequins’ Rugby 
Club. Usually he looked smart, he probably 
did now. 

“I’m feeling great,” he said, “Nice little 
party we’re having. Poll.” 


I T wasn’t really little. Sixty or so 
people were in the Ryders’ house, which 
was similar to the Dillards’ house, well- 
designed and spacious. Most of the downstairs 
rooms, and the hall, had coffee-coloured 
walls, an experiment of Sue’s which she 
believed had been successful. For the party, 
the bulkier furniture had been taken out of the 
coffee-coloured sitting-room, and all the rugs 
had been lifted from the parquet floor. Music 
came from a tape-recorder, but no one was 
dancing yet. People stood in small groups, 
smoking and talking and drinking. No one, so 
far, appeared to be drunk. 
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All the usual people were there: the 
Stubbses, the Burgesses, the Pedlars, the 
Thompsons, the Stevensons, Sylvia and Jack 
Meacock, Philip and June Mulally, Oliver 
and Olive Gramsmith, Tim and Mary-Ann 
Gruffydd and dozens of others. Not all of 
them lived in the outer suburb; and some were 
older, some younger, than the Ryders and the 
Dillards. But there was otherwise a similarity 
about the people at the party; they were men 
who had succeeded or were in the process of 
succeeding, and women who had kept pace 
with their husbands’ advance. No one looked 
poor at the Ryders’ party. 

At ten o’clock there was food, smoked 
salmon rolled up and speared with cocktail 
sticks, chicken vol-au-vent or beef StroganofF 
with rice, salads of different kinds, Stilton 
and Brie and PortSalut, and meringues. Wine 
flowed generously, white burgundy, and red. 
Uncorked bottles were distributed on all 
convenient surfaces. 


T hf DANCING began when the first guests 
had eaten. To Love of the Loved, Polly 
danced with a man whose name she didn’t 
know, who told her he was an estate agent, 
with an office in Jermyn Street. He held her 
rather close for a man whose name she didn’t 
know. He was older than Polly, about fifty 
she reckoned, and smaller. He had a foxy 
moustache and foxy hair, and a round 
stomach, like a ball, which kept making 
itself felt. So did his knees. 

In the room where the food was Gavin sat 
on the floor with Sylvia and Jack Meacock, 
and a woman in an orange trouser suit, with 
orange lips. 

“Ralphie wouldn’t come,” this woman 
said, balancing food in the hollow of a fork. 
“He got cross with me last night,” 

Gavin ate from his fingers a vol-au-vent 
full of chicken and mushrooms that had gone 
a little cold. Jack Meacock said nothing 
would hold him back from a party given by 
the Ryders. Or any party, he added, guffaw¬ 
ing, given by anyone. Provided there was 
refreshment, his wife stipulated. Well 
naturally. Jack Meacock said. 

“He wouldn’t come,” the orange woman 
explained, “because he thought 1 misbehaved 
in Olive Gramsmith’s kitchen. A fortnight 
ago, for God’s sake!” 

Gavin calculated he’d had four glasses of 


gin and tonic. He corrected himself, re¬ 
membering the one he’d had with the baby¬ 
sitter. He drank some wine. He wasn’t 
entirely drunk, he said to himself, he hadn’t 
turned a certain comer, but the corner was 
the next thing there was. 

“If you want to kiss someone you kiss him,” 
the orange woman said. “I mean, for God’s 
sake, he’d no damn right to walk into Olive 
Gramsmith’s kitchen. 1 didn’t see you,” she 
said, looking closely at Gavin. ‘^You weren’t 
there, were you?” 

“We couldn’t go.” 

“You were there,” she said to the 
Meacocks. “All over the place.” 

“We certainly were!” Jack Meacock 
guffawed through his beef StroganolT, scatter¬ 
ing rice on to the coffee-coloured carpet. 

“Hullo,” their hostess said, and sat down 
on the carpet beside Gavin, with a plate of 
cheese. 

“You mean you’ve been married twelve 
years?” the estate agent said to Polly. “You 
don’t look it.” 

“I’m thirty-six ” 

“What’s your better half in? He’s here, is 
he?” 

“He directs films. Advertisements for TV. 
Yes, he’s heie.” 

“That’s mine.” He indicated with his head 
a woman who wasn’t dancing, in lime green. 
She was going through a bad patch, he said: 
depressions. 

They danced to Sunporch Cha-Cha-Cha, 
Simon and Garfunkel. 

“Feeling O.K.?” the estate agent enquired, 
and Polly said yes, not understanding what he 
meant. He propelled her towards the mantel¬ 
piece and took from it the glass of white 
burgundy Polly had left there. He offered it to 
her and when she’d taken a mouthful he 
drank some from it himself. They danced 
again. He clutched her more tightly with his 
arms and flattened a cheek against one of 
hers, rasping her with his moustache. With 
dead eyes, the woman in lime green watched. 

At other outer-.suburb parties Polly had 
been through it all before. She escaped from 
the estate agent and was caught by Tim 
Gruffydd, who had already begun to sweat. 
After that another man w^iose name she didn’t 
know danced with her, and then Malcolm 
Ryder did. 

“You’re edible tonight,” he whispered, the 
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warm mush of his Ups damping her ear. 
“You’re really edible, my love." 

“Share my cheese,” Sue offered in the 
other room, pressing Brie on Gavin. 

“I need more wine,” the woman in orange 
said, and Jack Meacock pushed himself up 
from the carpet. They all needed more wine, 
he pointed out, guffawing. The orange 
woman predicted that the next day she’d have 
a hangover and Sylvia Meacock, a masculine¬ 
looking woman, said she’d never had a 
hangover in forty-eight years of steady 
drinking. 

“You going to stay a while?” Sue said to 
Gavin. “You and Polly going to stay?” She 
laughed, taking one of his hands because it 
was near to her. Since they’d known one 
another for such a long time it was quite in 
order for her to do that. 

“Our babysitter’s unknown,” Gavin ex¬ 
plained, “From the bogs of Ireland.” 

The orange woman said the Irish were 
bloody. 

“Jack’s Irish, actually,” Sylvia Meacock 
said. 

She went on talking about that, about her 
husband’s childhood m Co. Down, about an 
uncle of his who used to drink a bottle and a 
half of whisky a day--- on top of four glasses of 
stout, with porridge and bread, for his 
breakfast. If you drank at all you should 
drink steadily, she said. 


G avin fklt unfasy because all the time 
Sylvia Meacock was talking about the 
drinking habits of her husband’s uncle in Co. 
Down Sue clung on to his hand. She held it 
lightly, moving her fingers in a caress that 
seemed to stray outside the realm of their 
long friendship. He was in love with Polly: 
he thought that deliberately, arraying the 
sentiment in his mind as a statement, seeing 
it suspended there. There was no one he’d 
ever known whom he'd been fonder of than 
Polly, or whom he respected more, or whom 
it would upset him more to hurt. Seventeen 
years ago he’d met her in the kitchens of the 
Hotel Belvedere, Penzance, where they had 
both gone to work for the summer. Five 
years later, having lived with one another in a 
flat in the cheaper part of Maida Vale, they’d 
got married broause Polly wanted to have 
children. They’d moved to the outer suburb 


because the children needed space and fresh 
air, and because the Ryders, who’d lived on 
the floor above theirs in Maida Vale, had 
moved there a year before. 

“She’ll be all right,” Sue said, returning to 
the subject of the Irish babysitter. “She 
could probably stay the night. She’d probably 
be delighted.” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. Sue.” 

He imagined without difficulty the hands 
of men at the party unbuttoning Polly’s lace 
blouse, the hands of Jack Meacock or the 
sweaty hands of Tim Gruffydd. He imagined 
Polly’s clothes falling on to a bedroom carpet 
and then her thin, lanky nakedness, her small 
breasts and the faint mark of her appendix 
scar. “Oh, I say!” she said in a way that wasn’t 
like her when the man, whoever he was, took 
off his own clothes. Without difficulty either, 
Gavin imagined being in a room himself 
for the same purpose, with the orange woman 
or Sylvia Meacock. He’d walk out again if he 
found himself in a room with Sylvia Meacock 
and he’d rather be in a room with Sue than 
with the orange woman. Because he wasn’t 
quite sober, he had a flash of panic when he 
thought of what might be revealed when the 
orange trouser-suit fell to the floor: for a 
brief, disturbing moment he fell it was 
actually happening, that in the bonhomie of 
drunkenness he’d somehow agreed to the 
situation. 

“Why don’t we dance?” Sue suggested, 
and Gavin agreed. 

“I think I’d like a drink,” Polly said to 
Philip Mulally, an executive with Wolsey 
Menswear. He was a grey shadow of a man, 
not at all the kind to permit himself or his 
wife to be a party to sexual games. He 
nodded seriously when Polly interrupted 
their dance to say she’d like a drink. It was 
time in any case, he revealed, that he and June 
were making a move homewards. 

“I love you in that lace thing,” Malcolm 
Ryder whispered boringly as soon as Polly 
stopped dancing with Philip Mulally. He 
was standing waiting for her. 

“I was saying to Philip I’d like a drink.” 

“Of course you must have a drink. Come 
and quaff a brandy with me. Poll.” He took 
her by the hand and led her away from the 
dancers. The brandy was in his den, he said. 

She shook her head, following him because 
she had no option. Above the noise of Cilia 
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Black singing Anyone Who Had a Heart she 
shouted at him that she’d prefer some more 
white burgundy, that she was actually feeling 
thirsty. But he didn't hear her, or didn’t wish 
to. “Ain’t misbehaving’’, the foxy estate 
agent mouthed at her as they passed him, 
standing on his own in the hall. It was an 
expression that was often used, without much 
significance attaching to it, at parties in the 
outer suburb. 

“Evening, all,’’ Malcolm said in the room 
he culled his den, closing the door behind 
Polly. The only light in the room was from 
a desk-lamp. In the shadows, stretched on a 
mock-lcalher sofa, a man and a woman were 
kissing one another. They parted in some 
embarrassment at their host’s jocular greeting, 
revealing themselves, predictably, as a 
husband and another husband's wife. 

“Carry on, folks,” Malcolm said. 

He poured Polly some brandy even though 
she had again said that what she wanted was 
a glass of burgundy. The couple on the sofa 
got up and went away, giggling. The man 
told Malcolm he was an old bastard. 

“Here you are,” Malcolm said, and then to 
Polly’s distaste he placed his mushy lips on 
hers and exerted some pressure. The brandy 
glass was in her light hand, between them: 
had It not been there, she knew the embrace 
would have been more intimate. As it was, it 
was possible for both of them to pretend that 
what had occurred was purely an expression 
of Malcolm Ryder’s friendship for her, a 
special little detour to show that for all these 
years it hadn’t been just a case of two wives 
being friends and the husbands tagging along. 
Once, in 1965, they’d all gone to tJie Italian 
Adriatic together and quite often Malcolm 
had given her a kiss and a hug while telling 
her how edible she was. But somehow—per¬ 
haps because his lips hadn’t been so mushy 
in the past—it was different now. 

“Cheers!” he said, smiling at her in the 
dimness. For an unpleasant moment she 
thought he might lock the door. What on 
earth did you do if an old friend tried to rape 
you on a sofa in his den? 


W ITH rvFRY STL'P they made together, 
the orange woman increased her en- 
twinement of Oliver Gramsmith. The estate 
agent was dancing with June Mulally, both 


of them ignoring the gestures of June Mul- 
ally’s husband, Philip, who was still anxious 
to move homewards. The Thompsons, the 
Pedlars, the Stevensons, the Buttons, the 
Hecresnias and the Pultons were all maritally 
separated. Tim GrulTydd was clammily 
tightening his grasp of Olive Gramsmith, 
Sylvia Meacock’s head lolled on the shoulder 
of a man called Thistlewine. 

“Remember the Ritz?” Sue said. 

He did remember. It was a long time ago, 
years before they’d all gone together to the 
Italian Adriatic, when they’d just begun to 
live in Maida Vale, one flat above the other, 
none of them married. They’d gone to the 
Rilz because they couldn’t afford it. The 
excuse had been Polly’s birthday. 

“March the twenty-fifth,” he said. “1961”. 
He could feel her breasts, like spikes because 
of the neat control of her brassiere. He’d 
become too flabby, he thought, since March 
25th, 1961. 

“What fun it was!” With her dark petite 
head on one side, she smiled up at him. 
“Remember it all, Gavin?” 

“Yes. I remember.” 

“1 wanted to sing that song and no one 
would let me. Polly was horrified.” 

“Well, It was Polly’s birthday.” 

“And of course we couldn’t have spoiled 
that.” She was still smiling up at him, her 
eyes twinkling, the tone of her voice as light 
as a feather. Yet the words sounded like a 
criticism, as though she were saying iiow - 
fourteen years later—that Polly had been a 
spoilsport, which at the time hadn’t seemed 
so in the least. Her arms tightened around his 
waist. Her face di.sappeared as she sank her 
head against his chest. All he could see was 
the red band in her hair and the hair itself. 
She smelt of some pleasant scent. He liked 
the sharpness of her breasts. He wanted to 
stroke her head. 

“Sue fancies old Gavin, you know,” 
Malcolm said in his den. 

Polly laughed. He had put a hand on her 
thigh and the lingers were now shghtly 
massaging the green velvet of her skirt and 
the flesh beneath it. To have asked him to 
take his hand away or to have pushed it away 
herself would have been too positive, too 
much a reflection of his serious mood rather 
than her own determinedly casual one. A 
thickness had crept into his voice. He looked 
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much older than thirty-eight; he’d worn less 
well than Gavin. 

“Let’s go back to the party, Malcolm.” 
She stood up, dislodging his hand as though 
by accident. 

“Let’s have another drink.” 

He was a solicitor now, with Parker, llillc 
and Harper. He had been, in fact, a solicitor 
when they’d all lived in the cheaper part of 
Maida Vale. He’d sdll played rugby for the 
Harlequins then. She and Gavin and Sue 
used to watch him on Saturday afternoons, 
playing against the London clubs, Rosslyn 
Park and Blackheath, Waterloo, London 
Welsh, London Irish, and all the others. 
Malcolm had been a towering wing-three- 
quarter, With a turn of speed that was sur¬ 
prising in so large a man. people repeatedly 
said, even newspaper commentators, that he 
should play for England. 

Polly was aware that it was a cliche to 
compare Malcolm as he had been with the 
blubbery, rather tedious Malcolm beside 
whom It was unwise to sit on a sofa. Naturally 
he wasn’t the same. It was probably a tedious 
life being a solicitor with Parker, Hille and 
Harper day after da^ He probably did his 
best to combat the blubbenncss, and no man 
could help being bald When he was com¬ 
pletely sober, and wasn’t at a party, he could 
still he quite funny and nice, hardly tedious 
at all 

“I've always fancied you. Poll,’’ he said. 
“You know that.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Malcolm!” 


S HE TOOK the brandy glass from him, 
holding it between them in case he should 
make another lurch. He began to talk about 
sex. He asked her if she’d read, a few years 
ago, about a couple on an aeroplane, total 
strangers, who had performed the sexual act 
in full view of the other passengers. He told 
her a story about Mick Jagger on an aero¬ 
plane, at the time when Mick Jagger was 
making journeys with Marianne Faithfull. 
He said the springing system of Green Line 
buses had the same kind of effect on him. 
Sylvia Mcacock was lesbian, he said. Olive 
Gramsmith was a slapparat. Philip Mulally 
had once been seen hanging about Shepherd 
Market, looking at the tarts. He hadn’t been 
faithful to Sue, he said, but Sue knew about 


it and now they were going to approach all 
that side of things in a different way. Polly 
knew about it, too, because Sue had told 
her: a woman in Parker, Hille and Harper 
had wanted Malcolm to divorce Sue, and 
there’d been, as well, less serious relationships 
between Malcolm and other women. 

'‘Since you went away the days grow long." 
sang Nat King Cole in the coffee-coloured 
sitting-room, "and soon /'// hear ole winter’s 
song" Some guests, m conversation, raised 
their voices above the voice of Nat King Cole. 
Others swayed to his rhythm. In the sitting- 
room and the hall and the room where the 
food had been laid out there was a fog of 
cigarette smoke and the warm smell of 
burgundy. Men sat together on the stairs, 
talking about the election of Margaret 
Thatcher as leader of the Conservative party. 
Women had gathered in the kitchen and 
seemed quite happy there, with glasses of 
burgundy in their hands In a bedroom the 
couple who had been surprised in Malcolm’s 
den continued their embrace. 

“So very good we were,” Sue said on the 
parquet dance-floor. She broke away from 
Gavin, seizing him by the hand as she did so. 
She led him across the room to a teak-faced 
cabinet that contained gramophone records. 
On top of It there was a gramophone and the 
tape-recorder that was relaying the music 

"Don’t dare move,” she warned Gavin, 
releasing his hand in order to poke among the 
records. She found w'hat she wanted and 
placed It on the turn-table of the gramophone. 
The music began just before she turned the 
tape-recorder off. A cracked female voice 
sang. 

"That certain night, the night we met, there 
music abroad in the air ...” 

“Listen to it,” Sue said, taking Gavin’s 
hand again and drawing him on to the 
dancing area. 

"There were angels dining at the Ritz, and 
a nightingale sang in Berkeley Square." 

The other dancers, who’d been taken aback 
by the abrupt change of tempo, slipped into 
the new rhythm. The two spikey breasts again 
depressed Gavin’s stomach 

"Angels of a kind we were,” Sue said. 
“D’you think we’ve fallen, Gavin'^” 

Once in New York and once in Liverpool 
he’d made love since his marriage, to other 
girls. Chance encounters they’d been, ir- 
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relevant and unimportant at the time and 
more so now. He had suffered from guilt 
immediately afterwards, but the guilt had 
faded, with both girls’ names. He could 
remember their names if he tried, he once 
had, when suffering from a bout of indigestion 
in the night. He had remembered precisely 
their faces and their naked bodies and what 
each encounter had been like, but memories 
that required such effort hadn’t seemed quite 
real. It would, of course, be different with 
Sue. 

“Fancy Sue playing that,’’ her husband 
said, pausing outside the den with Polly. 
“They’ve been talking about the Ritz, Poll.’’ 

“Goodness!” With a vividness that was a 
welcome antidote to Malcolm’s disclosures 
about the sex life of his guests, the occasion 
at the Ritz returned to her. Malcolm said: 
“It was my idea, you know. Old Gavin 
and I were boo/ing in The Hoop and he 
suddenly said, ‘It's Polly’s birthday next 
week,’ and I said, ‘For God’s sake! Let’s all 
go down to the Rit/ ’ ” 

“You had oysters, I remember ’’ She smiled 
at him, feeling better because tiiey were no 
longer m the den, and stronger because of 
the brandy. Malcolm would have realised by 
now how she felt, he wouldn’t pursue the 
matter, 

“We weren’t much more than kids,” he 
said. He seized her hand in a way that might 
have been purely a sentimental way, as though 
inspired by the memory. 

“My twenty-second birthday. What an 
extraordinary thing it was to do 1” 

In fact, it had been more than that. Sitting 
in the restaurant with people she liked, she’d 
thought It was the nicest thing that had ever 
happened to her on her birthday. It was 
absurd because none of them could afford it. 
It was absurd to go to the Ritz for a birthday 
treat. Martinis in the Rivoli Bar because 
Malcolm said it was the thing, the gilt chairs 
and the ferns. But the absurdity hadn’t 
mattered because in those days nothing much 
did. It was fun, they enjoyed being together, 
they had a lot to be happy about. Malcolm 
might yet play rugby for England. Gavin 
was about to make his breakthrough into 
films. Sue was pretty, and Polly that night 
felt beautiful. They had sat there carelessly 
laughing, while deferential waiters simulated 
the gaiety of their mood. They had drunk 


champagne because Malcolm said they must. 

With Malcolm still holding her hand, she 
crossed the spacious hall of Number Four 
Sandiway Crescent. People were beginning to 
leave. Malcolm released his hold of her in 
order to bid them good-bye. 

She stood in the doorway of the sitting- 
room watching Gavin and Sue dancing. She 
lifted her brandy glass to her lips and drank 
from It calmly. Her oldest friend was attempt¬ 
ing to seduce her husband, and for the first 
time in her life she disliked her. Had they still 
been at the Misses Summers’ nursery school 
she would have run at her and hit her with 
her fists. Had they still been in Maida Vale 
or on holiday on the Italian Adriatic she 
would have shouted and made a fuss. Had 
they been laughing in the Ritz she’d have got 
up and walked out. 

They saw her standing there, both of them 
almost m the .same moment. Sue smiled at her 
and called across the coftee-coloured sitting- 
room, as though nothing untoward were 
happening. 

“D’you think we’ve fallen, Polly‘S” Her 
voice was full of laughter, just like it had been 
that night. Her eyes still had their party 
gleam, which piobably had been there too. 

“Let’s dance. Poll,” Malcolm said, putting 
his arms around her waist fiom behind. 


I T MADE IT WORSE when he did that 
because she knew by the way he touched 
her that she was wrong: he didn’t realise. He 
probably thought she’d enjoyed hearing all 
that stu^about Philip Mullally hanging about 
after prostitutes and Olive Gramsmith being a 
slapparat, whatever a slapparat was. 

She finished the brandy in her glass and 
moved with him on to the parquet. What had 
happened was that the Ryders had had a 
conversation about all this. They’d said to 
one another that this was how they wished— 
since it was the first time—to make a sexual 
swap. Polly and Gavin were to be of assistance 
to their friends because a woman in Parker, 
Hille and Harper had wanted Malcolm to 
get a divorce and because there’d been other 
relationships. Malcolm and Sue were ap¬ 
proaching all that side of things m a different 
way now, following the fashion in the outer 
suburb since the fashion ‘worked wonders 
with wilting marriages. 
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“Estrella babysitting, is she?” Malcolm 
asked. “All right if you’re late, is she? You’re 
not going to buzz oft”, Poll?” 

“Estrella couldn’t come. We had to get a 
girl from Problem.” 

He suggested, as though the arrangement 
were a natural one and had been practised 
before, that he should drive her home when 
she wanted to go. He’d drive the babysitter 
from Problem home also. “Old Gavin won’t 
want to go,” he pronounced, trying to make 
it all sound like part of his duties as host. To 
Polly It sounded preposterous, but she didn’t 
say so. She just smiled as she danced with 
him. 

They’d made these plans quite soberly 
presumably, over breakfast or when there 
was nothing to watch on television, or m bed 
at night. They’d discussed the game that 
people played with car-keys or playing cards, 
or by drawing lots in other ways. They’d 
agreed that neither of them cared for the idea 
of taking a chance “Uiffercnt,” Malcolm 
had probably quite casually said, “if we got 
the Dillards.” Sue wouldn’t have said any¬ 
thing then. She might have laughed, or got up 
to make tea if they were watching the 
television, or turned over and gone to sleep. 
On some other occasion she might have drifted 
the conversation towards the subject again 
and Malcolm would know that she was inter¬ 
ested. They would then have worked out a 
way of interesting their oldest friends. Dan¬ 
cing with Malcolm, Polly watched while 
Gavin’s mouth descended to touch the top of 
Sue’s head. He and Sue were hardly moving 
on the dance-floor. 

“Well, that’s (i\ed up then,” Malcolm said. 
He didn’t want to dance any more. He wanted 
to know that it was fixed up, that he could 
return to his party for an hour or so, with 
something to look forward to. He would 
drive her home and Gavin would remain. At 
half-past one or two, when the men threw 
their car-keys on to the carpet and the blind¬ 
folded women each picked one out, he and 
Sue would simply watch, not taking part. 
And when everyone went away he and Sue 
would be alone with all the mess and the 
empty glasses. And she would be alone with 
Malcolm. 

Polly smiled at him again, hoping he’d take 
the smile to mean that everything was fixed 
because she didn’t want to go on dancing 


with him. If one of them had said, that night 
in the Ritz, that for a couple of hours after 
dinner they should change partners there’d 
have been a most unpleasant silence. 

Malcolm patted her possessively on the 
hip. He squeezed her forearm and went away, 
murmuring that people might be short of 
drink. A man whom she didn’t know, 
excessively drunk, took her over, informing 
her that he loved her. As she swayed around 
the room with him, she wanted to say to Sue 
and Malcolm and Gavin that yes, they had 
fallen. Of course Malcolm hadn’t done his 
best to combat his blubbcriness, of course he 
didn’t make efforts. Malcolm was awful, and 
Sue was treacherous. When people asked 
Gavin if he made films why didn’t he ever 
reply that the films he made were television 
commercials? She must have fallen herself 
for it was clearly in the nature of things, but 
she couldn’t see how. 


“jt’s time wr went home. Sue,” Gavin 
J[ said. 

“Of course it isn’t, Gavin.” 

“Polly-” 

“You’re nice, Gavin.” 

He shook his head. He whispered to her, 
explaining that Polly wouldn’t ever be a party 
to what was being suggested. He said that 
perhaps they could meet some time, for a 
drink or for lunch. He would like to, he said; 
he wanted to. 

She smiled. That night in the Ritz, she 
murmured, she hadn’t wanted to be a 
blooming angel. “1 wanted you,” she 
murmured 

“That isn’t true.” He .said it harshly. He 
pushed her away from him, wrenching him¬ 
self free of her arms. It slmckcd him that she 
had gone so far, spoiling the past when there 
wasn’t any need to. “You shouldn't have 
said that. Sue.” 

“You’re sentimental.” 

He looked around for Polly and saw her 
dancing with a man who could hardly stand 
up. Some of the lights in the room had been 
switched olT and the volume of the tape- 
recorder had been turned down. Simon and 
Garfunkel were whispering about Mrs Robin¬ 
son. A woman laughed shrilly, kicking her 
shoes acro.ss the parquet. 

Sue wasn’t smiling any more. The face 
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that looked up at him through the gloom 
was hard and accusing. Lines that weren’t 
laughter lines had developed round the eyes: 
lines of tension and probably fury, Gavin 
reckoned. He could sec her thinking: he hud 
led her on, he had kissed the top of her head. 
Now he was suggesting lunch some time, 
dealing out the future to her when the present 
was what mattered. He felt he’d been rude. 

“I’m sorry. Sue.’’ 

They were standing in the other dancers’ 
way. He wanted to dance again himself, to 
feci the warmth of her small body, to feel her 
hands, and to smell her hair, and to bend down 
and touch it again with his lips He turned 
away and extricated Polly from the grasp of 
the drunk who had claimed to love her. “It’s 
time to go home,’’ he said angrily. 

“You’re never going, old Gavin,’’ Malcolm 
protested in the hall. “I’ll run Poll home, you 
know ’’ 

“I’ll run her home myself’’ 

In the car Polly asked what had happened, 
but he didn’t tell her the truth. He said he’d 
been rude to Sue because Sue had said some¬ 
thing appalling about one of her guests and 
that for some silly reason he’d taken excep¬ 
tion to it. 

Polly did not believe him. He was making 
an excuse, but it didn’t matter. He had 
rejected the game the Ryders had wanted to 
play and he had rejected it for her sake. He 
had stood by her and shown his respect for 
her. even though he had wanted to play the 
game himself. In the car she laid her head 
against the side of his shoulder. She thanked 
him, without specifying what she was grateful 
for. 

“I feel terrible about being rude to Sue,’’ 
he said. 

He slopped the car outside their house. The 
light w'as burning in the sitting-room window. 
The babysitter would be half asleep. Every¬ 
thing was as It should be 

“I’d no right to be rude,’’ Gavin said, still 
in the car. 

“Sue’ll understand.’’ 

“I don’t know that she will.” 

She let the silence gather, hoping he’d 
break it by sighing or saying he’d telephone 
and apologise tomorrow, or simply saying 
he’d wait in the car for the babysitter. But he 
didn’t sigh and he didn't speak. 

“You could go back,” she said calmly, in 


the end, “and say you’re sorry. When you’ve 
driven the babysitter home.” 

He didn’t reply. He sat gloomily staring at 
the steering wheel. She thought he began to 
shake his head, but she wa.sn’t sure. Then he 
said: 

“Yes, perhaps I should.” 

They left the car and walked together on 
the short paved path that led to their hall- 
door. She said that what she felt like was a 
cup of tea, and then thought hovsf dull that 
sounded. 

“Am I dull, Gavin?” she asked, whispering 
in case the words somehow curried in to the 
babysitter. Her calmness deserted her for a 
moment. “Am P” she repeated, not whisper¬ 
ing any more, not caring about the baby¬ 
sitter 

“Of course you’ie not dull. Darling, of 
course you aren’t.” 

“Not to want to stay on"^ Not to want to 
go darting into bed.s with people?” 

“Oh, don’t be silly, Polly. 1 hey’re all dull 
except you, darling. Every single one of 
them.” 


H e put ms arms around her and 
kissed her, and she knew that he 
believed what he was saying lie believed she 
hadn’t fallen as he and the Ryders had, 
that middle age had dealt no awful blows In 
a way that seemed true to Polly, for it had 
often occurred to her that she, more than the 
other three, had survived the outer suburb. 
She was aware of pretences but could not 
pretend herself. She knew every time they 
walked into the local Tonino's that the local 
Tonino’s was just an Italian joke, a sham 
compared with the reality of the original in 
Greek Street. She knew the party they’d just 
been to was a squalid little mess. She knew 
that when Gavin enthused about a fifteen- 
second conamercial for soap his enthusiasm 
was no cause for celebration. She knew the 
suburb for what it was, its Volvos and 
Vauxhails, its paved paths in unfenced front 
gardens, its crescents and avenues and 
immature trees, and the games its people 
played. 

“All right, Polly?” he said, his arms still 
about her, with tenderness in his voice. 

“Yes, of course.” She wahted to thank him 
again, and to explain that she was thanking 
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him because he had respected her feelings 
and stood by her. She wanted to ask him not 
to go back and apologise, but she couldn’t 
bring herself to do that because the request 
seemed fussy. “Yes, of course I’m all right,” 
she said. 

In the sitting-room the babysitter woke 
up and reported that the children had been 
as good as gold. “Not a blink out of cither of 
them, Mrs Dillard.” 

“I’ll run you home,” Gavin said. 

“Oh, sir, it’s miles and miles.” 

“It’s our fault for living in such a god¬ 
forsaken suburb.” 

“Well, it’s terribly nice of you, sir.” 

Polly paid her and asked her again what 
her name was because she’d forgotten. The 
girl repeated that it was Hannah McCarthy, 
She gave Polly her telephone number in case 
Estrella shouldn’t be available on another 
occasion. She didn’t at all mind coming out 
so far, she said. 

When they’d gone Polly made tea in the 
kitchen. She placed the tea-pot and a cup and 
saucer on u tray and earned the tray upstaiis 
to their bedroom. She was still the same as 
she’d always been, f'ey would say to one 
another, lying there, her husband and her 


friend. They’d admire her for that, they’d 
share their guilt and their remorse. But they’d 
be wrong to say she was the same. 

She took her clothes off and got into bed. 
The outer suburb was what it was, so was the 
shell of middle age: she didn’t complain 
because it would be silly to complain when 
you were fed and clothed and comfortable, 
when your children were cared for and warm, 
when you were loved and respected. You 
couldn’t forever weep with anger, or loudly 
deplore yourself and other people. You 
couldn’t hit out with your fists as though you 
were back at the Misses Summers’ nursery 
school in Putney. You couldn’t forever laugh 
among the waiters at the Ritz just because it 
was fun to be there. 

In bed she poured herself a cup of tea, 
telling herself that what had happened 
tonight— and what was probably happening 
now - was reasonable and even fair. She had 
rejected what was distasteful to her, he had 
stood by her and had respected her feelings; 
his unfaithfulness seemed his due. In her 
middle-aged calmness that was how she felt. 
She couldn’t help it. 

It was how she had fallen, she said to her¬ 
self, but all that sounded silly now. 


Admissioii 

W clroiTic, sir. In jmiiij.iIoiv. 

Ydii look like one wlio imghl h.i\c umii'Ki! hne 
AliiMily. 

How? 'I’lin slancn, m.nn tin* sh«'f i 
I'Aticiiii- wraiiuLiiii we (omc 

To iiiogiiise, 
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Yes, you .are welcome, sir, to purgatory. 

Heic is your uiiifuim. \Vc make no cJiarge 
Onic-cjiliy. • 


Elma Mitchell 



Vaclav Havel 


An Open Letter 

from Prague 


D ear Dr Husak, 

In our offices and factories, work Roes on, discipline prevails. The efforts of our citizens are yielding 
visible results in a slovrly rising standard of living: people build houses, buy cars, have children, amuse 
themselves, live their lives. 

All this, of course, amounts to very little as a criterion for the success or failure of your policy. After 
every social upheaval, people invariably come bark in the end to their daily labours, for the simple reason 
that they viant to stay alive; they do so for their own sake, after all, not for the sake of this or that team of 
political leaders. 

Not that going to work, doing the shopping and living their own lives is by any means all that people do. 
They do much more than that. They commit themselves to numerous output norms which they then fulfil 
and over-fulfil They vote as one man and unani- statements and police accounts of the public's 

mously elect the candidates proposed to them, political involvement, etc. tiicn we can hardly 

They arc active in various political organisations. feel any doubt that consolidation has been 

They attend meetings and demonstrations They achieved. 

declare their support for everything they are Hut what if we take consolidation to mean 
supposed to. Nowhere can any sign of dissent be something more, a genuine state of mind m 

be seen from anything that the government does. society? Suppose we start to enquire after more 

These facts, of course, are not to be made durable, perhaps subtler and more imponderable, 

light of. One must ask seriously, at this point, but none the less significant factors, i.e. what lies 

whether all this does not confirm your success in hidden behind all the figures by way of genuine 

achieving the tasks your political team set itself— personal, human experience? Suppose wc ask, for 

those of winning the public’s support and example, what has been done for the moral and 

consolidating the situation in the country? spiritual revival of society, for the enhancement 

The answer must depend on what we mean by of the truly human dimensions of life, for the 

consolidation. elevation of man to a higher degree of dignity, 

for his truly free and authentic assertion in this 
In so far as it is to be measured solely by world? What do wc find when we thus turn our 

statistical returns of various kinds, by olficidl attention from the mere set of outward manifesta¬ 

tions to their inner causes and consequences, 
their connections and meanings, in a word, to 
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that less obvious plane of reality where those 
manifestations might actually acquire a general 
human meaning? Can we, then, still considw 
our society “consolidated”? 

I make so bold as to answer No—^to assert that, 
for all the outwardly appealing facts, inwardly 
our society, far from being a consolidated one, 
is, on the contrary, plunging ever deeper into a 
crisis more dangerous, in som^ respects, than any 
we can recall in our recent history. 


I shall tiy to justify this assotion. 
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T he basic question one must ask is 
this: why are people in fact bdiaving in the 
way they do? Why do they do all th^ things 
that, taken together, form the impressive image 
of a totally united society giving total support to 
its government? For any unprejudiced observer, 
the answer is, I think, self-evident: they are 
driven to it by /ear. 

For fear of losing his job, the schoolmaster 
teaches things he dues not believe; fearing for his 
future, the pupil repeats them after him; for fear 
of not being allowed to continue his studies, the 
young man joins the Youth League and partici¬ 
pates in whatever of its activities is needful, fear 
that, under the monstrous system of political 
credits, his son or daughter will not acquire the 
necessary total of points for enrolment at a school 
leads the father to take on all manner of responsi¬ 
bilities and “voluntarily” to do everything 
required Fear of the consequences of refusal leads 
people to take part in elections, to vote for the 
proposed candidates and to pretend that they 
regard such ceremonies as genuine elections. Out 
of fear for their livelihood, position or prospects, 
they go to meetings, vote for every resolution 
they have to, or at least keep silent It is fear that 
carries them through sundry humiliating acts of 
self-criticism and penitence and the dishonest 
tilling out of a mass of degrading questionnaires. 
Fear that someone might inform against them 
prevents them from giving public, and often even 
private, expression to their true opinions. It is 
the fear of siifTering financial reverses and the 
elfort to better themselves and ingratiate them¬ 
selves with the authorities that in most eases makes 
working men put their names to “work commit¬ 
ments”; indeed, the same motives often lie 
behind the establishment of Socialist Labour 
Brigades, in the clear realisation that their chief 
function is to be mentioned in the appropriate 
reports to higher levels. Fear causes people to 
attend all those oflicial celebrations, demonstra¬ 
tions, and marches. Fear of being prevented from 
continuing their work leads many scientists and 
artists to give allegiance to ideas they do not in 
fact accept, to write things they do not agree with 
or know to be false, to join official organisations 
or to take part in work of whose value they have 
the lowest opinion, or to distort and mutilate their 
own works. In the effort to save themselves, 
many even report others for doing to them what 
they themselves have been domg to the people 
they report. 
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The fear I am speaking of is not, of course, to be 
taken in the ordinary psychological sense as a 
definite, precise emotion. Most of those we see 
around us are not quaking like aspen leaves; they 
wear the faces of confident, self-satisfied citizens. 
We are concerned with fear in a deeper sense, an 
ethical sense if you will, namely, the more or less 
conscious participation in the collective awareness 
of a permanent and ubiquitous endangerment; 
anxiety about what is being, or might be, endan¬ 
gered; becoming gradually used to this threat as a 
substantive part of the actual world; the ever- 
increasing degree to which, ever more skilfully 
and mattcr-of-factly, we go in for various kinds 
of external adaptation as the only effective method 
of self-defence. 

Naturally, fear is not the only building block 
in the present social structure. 

None the less, it is the mam, the fundamental 
mateiial, without which not even that surface 
uniformity, discipline and unanimity could be 
attained on which official documents base their 
assertions about the “consolidated” stale of 
allairs in our country. 


T he QUFSTioN ARisfc.s, of course, what 
are people actually afraid of? Trials? 
torture? loss of propertydeportation? execu¬ 
tions? Certainly not. The most brutal forms of 
pressure exerted by the authorities upon the 
public are fortunately past history—at least in 
our ciicumstances Today, oppression takes more 
subtle and choice forms. And even if political 
trials do not take place today—everyone knows 
how the authorities managed to manipulate thcmi 
—they do rcpiescnt an extreme threat, though the 
mam thrust has moved into the sphere of 
existential pmssure. Which, of course, leaves the 
core of the matter largely unchanged. 

Notoriously, it is not the absolute value of a 
threat which counts, so much as its relative value. 
It IS not so much what a man objectively loses, as 
the subjective importance it has for him on the 
plane on which he lives, with its own scale of 
values. Thus, if a man today is afraid, say, of 
losing the chance of working in his own field, 
this may. be a fear as strong, and as productive 
of the same reactions as if—in another histori«d 
context—he had been threatened with the 
confiscation of his properly. Indeed, the technique 
of existential pressure is, in a sense, more univer¬ 
sal. For there is no one in our country who is not, 
in a broad sense, existentially vulnerable. Eveiy- 
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one has something to lose, and so everyone has 
reason to be afraid. The range of things a man 
can lose is a very wide one, extending from the 
manifold privileges of the ruling caste and all the 
special opportunities afforded to the powerful, 
such as the enjoyment of undisturbed work, 
advancement and earning power, the ability to 
woik at all in one’s own profession, the chance of 
higher education—down to the mere possibility 
of living in that limited degree of legal certainty 
available to other citizens, instead of finding 
oneself amongst the special class to whom not 
even those laws which apply to the rest of the 
public apply, in other words, amongst the victims 
of Czechoslovak political apaithcid. Yes, every¬ 
one has something to lose. The humhlcst work¬ 
man's mate can be shifted to a still worse job, 
even worse paid. Even he can pay a savage penally 
for .speaking his mind at a meeting or in the local 
cafd. 

This system of existential pressure, embracing 
totally the whole of society and every individual, 
either as a specific everyday thieat or as a general 
contingency, could not, of course, work effectively 
if It vveie not bucked up—exactly like the older, 
more brutal forms of pressure—by its natural 
hinterland in the power stiucture, namely by 
that force which renders it comprehensive, 
complex and robust * the ubiquitous, omnipotent 
state police. For this is the hideous spider w'hose 
invisible web runs right through the whole of 
society; this is the point-at-infinity where ail the 
lines of fear ultimately intersect; this is the final 
and irrefutable proof that no citi/cn can hope to 
challenge the power of the State. And even if 
most of the people, most of the time, cannot see 
this web with their own eyes, nor touch its threads, 
yet even the simplest citizen is well aware of its 
existence, assumes its silent presence at every 
moment in every place, and behaves accordingly 
—behaves, that is, so as to ensure the approval of 
those hidden eyes and ears. 

And well does he know the importance of that 
approval. For the spider can intervene in a man’s 
life without any need to have him in his jaws. 
There is no need at all for a man actually to be 
interrogated, charged, brought to trial or sen¬ 
tenced. For his superior are also ensnared in the 
same web and at every level where his fate is 
decided there are people collaborating or forc'ed 
to collaborate with the state police. I’hus, the 
very fact that the state police are in a position 
at any time to intervene in a man’s life, without 
his having any chance to resist, suffices to rob his 


life of some of its naturalness and authenticity, 
and to turn it into a kind of endless dissimulation. 


I F IT IS FFAR THAT LIFS BEHIND people’s 

defensive attempts to preserve what they have, 
it becomes increasingly apparent that the chief 
impulse for their aggressive efforts to win what 
they do not yet possess is selfishness and career¬ 
ism. 

Seldom in recent times, it scema, has a social 
system offered scope so openly and so brazenly 
to people willing to support anything at any time, 
as long as it brings them some advantage; to 
unprincipled and spineless men. prepared to do 
anything in their craving for power and personal 
gam; to born lackeys, rcad> for any humiliation 
and willing at all times to sacrifice their neigh¬ 
bours and their own honour to ingratiate 
themselves with those in power. In view of this. 
It 1$ not .surprising that so many public and 
influential positions are occupied, more than ever 
before, by notorious careerists, opportunist 
charlatans and men of dubious recoid: in short, 
by typical collaborators; men, that is, with a 
special gift for persuading themselves at every 
turn that their duty work is a way of rescuing 
something, or, at least, of preventing still worse 
men from stepping into their siioes. Nor is it 
surprising, in these circumstances, that corruption 
among public employees of all kinds, their 
willingness quite openly and in any situation to 
accept bribes and allow themselves shaineles.sly 
to be swayed by whatever considerations their 
various private interests and greed dictate, has 
reached a level higher than can be recalled duiing 
the last decade. 

The number of people who sincerely believe 
everything that the official propaganda says and 
who selflessly support the government’s authority 
is smaller than it has ever been. But the number of 
hypocrites uses steadily: up to a point, every 
citi/en is, in fact, forced to be one. 

This dispiriting situation has, of course, its 
logical causes. Seldom in recent times has a 
regime cared so little for the real attitudes of 
outwardly loyal citizens or for the sincerity of 
their statements—^it is enough to observe that no 
one, in the course of all tliose self-criticisms and 
acts of penance, really cares whether people 
mean what they say, or are only considering their 
own advantages. In fact one can safely say that 
the second assumption is made more or less 
automatically, without anything immoral being 
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seen in this. Indeed, the prospect of personal 
advantage is used as the main argument in 
obtaining such statements. No one tries to 
convince the penitent that he was in error, or 
acted wrongly, but simply, as a rule, that he 
must repent in order to save himself. At the same 
time, the benefits he stands to gain are colour* 
fully magnified, while the bitter taste that will 
remain after the act of penance is played down 
and treated as an illusion. And if some eccentric 
should turn up who repented in all sincerity and 
showed it, for example, by refusing the appropri¬ 
ate reward on principle, the regime itself 
would, in all probability, find him an object of 
suspicion I 

It is fair to say that, in a way, we are all being 
publicly bribed. If you accept this or that office 
in your place of work—^not, of course, as a means 
of serving your colleagues, but of serving the 
management—you will be rewarded with such- 
and-such privileges. If you join the Youth 
League, you will be given the right and access to 
such-and-such fotins of entertainment. If, as a 
creative artist, you take part in such-and-such 
official functions, you will be rewarded with 
such-and-such genuine creative opportunities. 
Think what you like in private, as long as you 
agree in public, refrain from making difficulties, 
suppress your interest in truth, and silence your 
conscience—and the doors will be wide open to 
you. 

If the principle of outward adaptation is made 
the keystone to success in society, what sort of 
human qualities will be encouraged and what 
sort of people, one may ask, will come to the 
fore? 

From Despair to Conformity 

OMEWUERE BETWEEN THE ATTITUDE of 

timid self-defence vis-4-vis the world and 
that of aggressive eagerness to conquer the world 
for one’s own benefit lies a range of feelings 
which it would be wrong to overlook, because 
they tool play a significant role in forming the 
moral climate of today’s “united society”: 
feelings of indifference and everything that goes 
with them. 

It is as if the shocks of recent history, and the 
kind of s^tem subsequently established in this 
country, bad led people to lose all faith in the 


future, in the possibility of setting puNic affairs 
right, in the sense of any struggle for truth and 
justice. They shrug off anything that goes 
beyond their evnyday routine concmi for their 
own livelihood. Ihey seek all manner of escape 
routes: they succumb to apathy, indifference 
towards impersonal values and their fellow men, 
to spiritual passivity and depression. And anyone 
who still tries to resist by, for instance, refijsing 
to adopt the principle of simulation as the key to 
survival, doubting the value of any self-fulfilment 
purchased at the cost of self-alienation—such a 
man appears to his ever more indifferent neigh¬ 
bours as an eccentric, a fool, a Don Quixote, and 
in the end is regarded inevitably with some 
aversion, like anyone who behaves differently 
from the rest and in a way which moreover 
threatens to hold up a critical mirror before their 
eyes. 

Or, again, those indifferent neighbours may 
expel such a man from their midst or shun him. 
as required, for appearances’ sake, while sym¬ 
pathising with him. in secret or in private, hoping 
to still their conscience by clandestine approval 
of a person who acts as they themselves should, 
but cannot. 

Paradoxically, though, this indifference has 
become a very active social force. For can one 
deny that it is plain indifference, rather than 
fear, that brings many to the voting booth, to 
meetings, to membership of official organisations? 
Is not the political support for the regime, which 
seems to be so successfully supplied, to a large 
degree a mere matter of routine, of habit, of 
automatism, of laziness, actually backed by 
nothing but total resignation? Participation in all 
the political rituals that no one believes in is 
pointless; still at lea.st it does ensure a quiet life— 
and would it be any less pointless not to partici¬ 
pate? One would gain nothing, and lose the 
quiet life into the bargain. 

Most people are loth to spend their days in 
ceaseless conflict with authority, especially when 
it cun only end in the defeat of the isolated 
individual. So why not do what is required of 
you? It costs you nothing, and in time you cease 
to bother about it. It is not worth a moment’s 
thought. 

Despair leads to apathy, apathy to confo rmit y, 
conformity to routine performance—^which is 
then quoted as evidence of “mass pditical 
involvement” All this goes to make up the 
contemporary concept of “normal” bdiaviour— 
a concept which is in essence deeply pessimistic. 
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Private and Public Sectors 

T he more cx^mhletliy men abandon 
any hope of general reform, any interest in 
impersonal goals and values, or any chance of 
exercising influence in an “outward” ditcction, 
the more ihcir energy is diverted in the direction 
of least lesistance, i e. “inwards ” Paiplc are 
thinking today f.ir more of themselves, their 
homes and their families. It is there that they hnd 
rest, there that they can forget all the world's 
folly and freely exercise their creative talents. 
They fill thoir homes with all kinds of equipment 
and pictty things, they try to raise their housing 
standard, they make life agiccablc for themselves, 
building cottages, looking after their cars, taking 
more interest in their food and clothing and 
domestic comfoit. In short they turn then mam 
attention to the mateiial asjiects of their piivatc 
lives. 

Clearly this social orientation has favourable 
economic results. It encourages improvements in 
the neglected fields of consumer goods produc¬ 
tion and public services It helps to raise the 
general living standard. Economically regarded, 
it represents a significant source of dynamic 
energy, able to succeed, at least partially, in 
developing society’s material wealth, which the 
inflexible, bureaucratised and unproductive state 
sector of the economy could hardly ever hope to 
accomplish. (One need merely compare state and 
private house-building industries as to quantity 
and quality.) 

The authorities welcome and support this spill¬ 
over of energy into the private sphere. 

But why? Because of its favourable effects as a 
stimulus of economic growth? Certainly that is 
one reason. But the whole spirit of current 
political propaganda and practice, quietly but 
systematically applauding this “inward” orienta¬ 
tion as the very essence of human fulfilment on 
earth, shows only too clearly why the authorities 
really welcome this transfer of energy They see 
it for what it really is in its psychological origins: 
an escape from the sphere of public activity. 
Rightly divining that such surplus energy, if 
directed “outward”, must sooner or later turn 
against them— i.e. against the particular forms of 
power they obstinately cling to—they do not 
hesitate to represent as human life what is really a 
desperate substitute for living. In the interest of 
the smooth management of society, then, society’s 
attention is deliberately diverted from itself, 
that is, from social concerns. By nailing a man’s 


whole attention to the floor of his mere consumer 
interests, it is hoped to render him incapable of 
appreciating the ever-increasing degree of his 
spiritual, political and moral degradation. Reduc¬ 
ing him to a simple vessel for the ideals of a 
primitive consumer society is supposed to turn 
him into pliable material for complex manipula¬ 
tion. The danger that he might conceive a longing 
for one of the innumerable, unforeseeable roles 
that his manhood fits him to play is intended to 
be nipped in the bud by imprisoning him within 
the wretched range of parts that he can perform 
as a consumer, subject to the limitations of a 
centrally directed maikct. 

All the evidfncf suckiESTS that the authorities 
are applying a method quite adequate for dealing 
with a creature whose only aim is sclf-prcserva- 
tion Seeking the path of least resistance, they 
completely ignoie the price that must be paid— 
the harsh assault on human integrity, the brutal 
castration of the humanity of men. 

Yet these same authorities justify themselves 
with obsessive insistence by their revoliitionaiy 
ideology, in which the ideal of man’s total libera¬ 
tion has a central place! But what, in fact, has 
happened to the concept of human iiersonality 
and its many-sided, huimonious and authentic 
growth? of man liberated from the clutches of an 
alienating social machinciy, from a mythical 
hierarchy of values, formalised freedoms from 
the dictatorship of property, the fetish and the 
might of money? What has happened to the idea 
that a man should live in full enjoyment of social 
and legal justice, have a creative share in eco¬ 
nomic and political power, be raised on high in 
his human dignity and become truly himself? 
Instead of free economic decision-sharing, free 
participation in political life and free intellectual 
advancement, all he is actually offered is a chance 
freely to choose which washing-machine or 
refrigerator he wants to buy. 

In the foreground, then, stands the imposing 
fai^de of great humanistic ideals—and behind it 
crouches the modest family house of a socialist 
bourgeois! On the one side, bombastic slogans 
about the unprecedented increase in every sort of 
freedom and the unique structural variety of life— ■ 
on the other side, unprecedented drabness and the 
squalor of life reduced to a hunt for goods. 

S OMEWHERE AT THE TOP of the hierarchy 
of pressure by which man is manipulated 
into becoming an obedient member of a consumer 
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herd, there stands, as I have hinted, a concealed, attempt at man’s free development represents, 

omnipotent force; the state police. It is no The contrast between the revolutionary teach- 
coincidence, I suppose, that this body should so ings about the new man and the new morality and 
aptly illustrate the gulf that separates the ]deo> the shoddy concept of life as consumer bliss 

logical facade from everyday reality. raises the question: why do the authorities 

Anyone who has had the bad luck to experience actually cling so frantically to their ideology? 
personally the “work-style” of that institution Clearly, only because their ideology, as a con- 

must be highly amused at the official explanation ventionalised system of ritual communication, 

of Its purpose. Docs anyone really believe that assures them the appearance of legitimacy, 

that shabby swarm of thousands of petty in- continuity, and consistency, and serves as a 

formers, professional nark.s, complex-ndden, sly, screen of prestige for their opportunistic prac- 

ciivious, malevolent petit bourgeois and bureau- tice. 

crats, that malodorous gob of treachery, evasion. The actual aims of this practice do, of course, 
fraud, gossip and intrigue, shows the imprint of leave their traces on the official ideology at every 
the w'orking man, guarding the people’s govern- point. From the bowels of that infinite mountain 

ment and its revolutionary achievements against of ideological rhetoric by which the authorities 

Its “enemies’ designs”? For who would be more ceaselessly try to sway people’s minds, and which 

hostile to a tiue woikcrs’ government—if —as its communication value is ml—the public, 

everything were not upside down—than your for the most part, scarcely notices, there emerges 

petit bourgeois, always ready to oblige and stick- one specific and meaningful message, one 

ing at nothing, soothing his arthritic self-esteem realistic piece of advice: “Avoid politics if you 

by informing on his fellow-citizcns, a crcatuie cun—leave it to us! Just do what we tell you, 

clearly discernible behind the regular proccduies don’t try to have deep thoughts and don’t poke 

of the secret police as the fIue spiritual author of your nose into things that don’t concern you! 

their “work style.” 1 think it would be hard to Shut up, do your work, look after yourself— 

explain this whole grotesque contrast between and you’ll be all right!” 

theory and piacticc, except as a natural con- This advice is heeded. That one needs to make 
sequence of the real mission of the state police a living is, .ifter all, the one point on which a man 

today; which is not to protect the free develop- can rather easily agree with his government, 

ment of man from any assailants, but to protect Why not, then, make good use of it? Especially 

(he assailants fioni (he (hica( lha( any real when one has no other choice anyway. 


W iiFRF Ts THP WHOLE SITUATION Which I have tried to outline here ultimately leadhig? 

What, in other words, is the effect on people of a system based on fear and apathy, a system that 
drives each man into a foxhole of purely material existence and offers him deceit as the main form of 
communication witli society? To what level is a society reduced by a policy where the only aim is superficial 
order and general obedience regardiu.ss of by what means and at what price they have been gained? 

It needs little imagination to sec that such a situation can only lead towards the gradual erosion of all 
moral standards, tlie breakdown of all critma of decency and the widespread destruction of confidence in 
the meaning of any such values as truth, adherence to principles, sincerity, aliruism, dignity and honour. 
Life must needs sink to a biological, vegetable level amidst a demoralisation “in depth” stemming from the 
loss of hope and the loss of the belief that life has a and devastation of life. 

meaning. It can but confront us once more with Surface “consolidation" has been achievedL 
that tragic aspect of man’s status in modem tech- At the price of a spiritual and moral crisis in 
nological civilisation marked by a declining aware- society. 

ness of the absolute, which 1 propose to call Unfortunately, the worst feature of this 
a crisis of human identity. For how can the crisis is that it keeps deepening. We only need to 

collapse of man’s identity be slowed down by a raise our sights a little above our limited daily 

system that so harshly requires a man to be perspective in order to realise with horror how 

something other than he is? hastily we are all abandoning positions which 

Order has been established. At the price of a only yesterday we refused to desert. What social 

paralysis of the spirit, deadening of the heart conscience only yesterday regarded as improper 
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is today casually excused; tomorrow it will 
evidently be thought natural, and the next day 
held up as a model of behaviour. What yesterday 
we declared impossible, or at least averred we 
would never get accustomed to, today we accept 
without astonishment as a fact of life. And, 
conversely, things that a little while ago we took 
for granted we now treat as exceptional; and 
soon—^who knows—might think of them as 
unattainable chimeras. 

The changes in our assessment of the “natural” 
and the “normal”, the shifts in moral attitudes 
in our society over the past few years, have been 
greater than they might appear at first glance. As 
our insensitivity has increased, so naturally our 
ability to discern our own insensitivity has 
declined. The malady has spread, as it were, from 
the fruit and the foliage to the trunk and roots. 
The most serious grounds for alarm, then, are the 
prospects which the present state of alfairs opens 
up for the future. 

Cultural Wasloland 

HE MAIN ROUTE by which socicty is in¬ 
wardly enlarged, enriched and cultivated is 
that of coming to know itself in ever greater 
depth, range and subtlety. 

The main instrument of society's self- 
knowledge is its culture: culture as a specific 
field of human activity, influencing the general 
state of mind—albeit often very indirectly—and 
at the same time continually subject to its 
influence. 

Where total control over socicty completely 
suppresses its diflerentialed inner development, 
the first thing to be suppressed is invariably its 
culture: not just “automatically” as a phenomen¬ 
on intrinsically opposed to the “spirit” of social 
manipulation, but as a matter of deliberate 
“programming” inspired by justified anxiety lest 
society be alerted to the extent of its own sub¬ 
jugation through that culture which gives it its 
self-awareness. It is culture that enables a society 
to enlarge its liberty and to discover truth—so 
what appeal can it have for the authorities who 
are basically concerned to suppress such values? 
There is only one kind of truth th^ recognise— 
the kind they need at the given moment. And only 
one kind of liberty: to proclaim that “truth.” 

A world where “truth” flourishes not in a 
dialectic climate of genuine knowledge but in a 
climate of power motives is a world of mental 
sterility, petrified dogmas, rigid and unchangeable 


creeds leading inevitably to creedless despotism. 
This is a world of prohibitions and limitations 
and of orders, a world where cultural policy 
means primarily the operations of a cultural 
police force. 

Much has been said and written about the 
peculiar degree of devastation which our con¬ 
temporary culture has reached; about the 
hundreds of prohibited books and authors and 
the dozens of liquidated periodicals; about the 
mutilation of publishers* projects and theatre 
repertoires and the cutting off of all contact with 
the intellectual community; about the plundering 
of exhibition rooms; about the grotesque range 
of persecution and discrimination practised in 
this field; about the breaking up of all the former 
artistic associations and countless scholarly 
institutes and their replacement with kinds of 
dummies run by little gangs of aggressive fanatics, 
notorious careerists, incorrigible cowards and 
incompetent upstarts anxious to seize their 
opportunity in the general void. Rather than 
describe all these things again, I will offer some 
reflections on those deeper aspects of this state of 
affairs which are germane to the subject-inatter 
of my letter. 

In the first place, however bad the present 
situation, it still docs not mean that culture has 
ceased to exist altogether. Plays are put on, 
television programmes go out every day, and even 
books get published. But this overt and legal 
cultural activity, taken as a whole, exhibits one 
basic feature—an overall exiermlisation due to 
its being estranged in large measure from its 
proper substance through its total emasculation 
as an instrument of human, and so of social, 
self-awareness. And whenever, even today, 
something of incontestably excellent value 
appears—a superb dramatic performance, let us 
say, to remain in the sphere of the arts—then it 
appears rather as a phenomenon to be tolerated 
because of its subtlety and refinement, and 
hence, from an official point of view, its relative 
innocuousness as a contribution to social self- 
awareness. Yet, even here, no sooner does that 
contribution begin to be at all keenly perceived 
than the authorities start instinctively to defend 
themselves: there are familiar instances where a 
good actor was banned, by and large, simply for 
being too good. 

But that is not what concerns me at this point. 
What interests me is how this extemalisation 
works in fields where it is possible to describe 
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human experience of the environment far more 
explicitly and where the function of promoting 
social self-awareness is, thus, far more manifestly 
fulfilled. 

I will quote an example. Suppose a literary 
work, a drama perhaps, undeniably skilful, evoca¬ 
tive, ingenious, meaningful, is published (it 
does happen from time to time). Whatever the 
other qualities of the work may be, of one thing 
we may always be perfectly certain. Whether 
through censorship or self-censorship, because 
of the writer’s character or his self-deception, 
as a consequence of resignation or of calcu¬ 
lation, it will never stray one inch beyond 
the taboos of a banal, conventional and, hence, 
basically fraudulent social consaousness that 
offers and accepts as genuine experience the mere 
appearance of experience—a concatenation of 
smooth, hackneyed, superficial trivia of experi¬ 
ence, that IS pallid reflections of such aspects of 
experience as the social consciousness has long 
since adopted and domesticated. Despite, or 
rather because of, this fact, there will always lx: 
people who find such a work entertaining, 
exciting, and interesting, although it sheds no 
light on anything by any flash of real insight 
revealing what was unknown, expressing what 
had never been said or providing new, spon¬ 
taneous and effective evidence of things hitherto 
only guessed at. By imitating the real world, in 
short, such a work in fact falsifies the real world. 
As regards the actual forms this externalisation 
takes. It is no accident that the vat most frequently 
tapped should be the one which, thanks to its 
proven harmlessness, enjoys the warmest ap¬ 
proval of the authorities in our country, whether 
bourgeois or proletarian. I refer to the aesthetics 
of banality, safely housed within the four walls 
of good-natured petit-btnirgeois morality; the 
sentimental philosophy of country-bumpkin 
earthiness, kitchen-sink joviality, and the pro¬ 
vincial Weltansduiuung based on the belief in its 
general benevolence. I refer to the aesthetic 
doctiine whose keystone is the cult of nght- 
thinking mediocrity, bedded in hoary national 
self-satisfaction, guided by the principle that 
everything must be slick, trivial and pre-digested, 
culminating in that false optimism which puts 
the drabbest interpretation on the dictum that 
“truth will prevail.” 


O F WORKS DESIGNED TO GIVE literary 
expression to the government’s political 


ideology there is today—as you must be aware— 
an extreme scarcity, and those few, by profes¬ 
sional standards, are clearly bad. This is not 
merely because there is no one to write them, but 
also, I am sure, paradoxical as it may appear, be¬ 
cause they would not be particularly welcome. For 
from the standpoint of actual contemporary 
attitudes (those of the consumer society, tiiat is) 
even if such works were available, proved pro¬ 
fessionally competent, and attracted somebody’s 
interest, they would divert too much attention 
“outwards”, rub salt into too many old wounds, 
provoke—through their genera] and radical 
political character—too much general and radical 
political reaction, thus stirring up too many pools 
that are supposed to be left as stagnant as possible. 
What far better suits the real interests of the 
authorities today is what I have called the aesthet¬ 
ics of banality, which misses the truth much more 
inconspicuously, acceptably and plausibly, and 
(since it is naturally far more digestible for the 
conventional mind) is far better calculated to per¬ 
form the role accorded to culture in the consumer 
philosophy—not to excite people tvith the truth, 
but to reassure them with lies. 

It IS this kind of artistic output which has 
naturally always predominated. But in our 
country there had always been some chinks, at 
least, through which the public received works 
that could truthfully be said to convey a more 
genuine kind of human .self-awareness. The road 
for such works of art was never particularly 
smooth. They met resistance not only from the 
authorities, but from easy-going and sluggish 
conventional attitudes as well. Yet until recently 
they had always managed in some mysterious 
way, by devious paths and seldom without delay, 
to get through to the individual and to society 
and so to fulfil the role of culture as the agent of 
social self-awaicness. 

This IS all that really matters. This is precisdy 
what I take to be really important. And it is also 
precisely this that the present government—and 
it can be shown that the achievement is unpre¬ 
cedented since the age of our National Revival— 
has managed to render almost completely 
impossible, so absolute is the present s>'stera of 
bureaucratic control of culture, so perfect the 
surveillance of every chink through which some 
major work might see the light of day, so great 
the fear of government and the fear of art 
entertained by that little band of men who have 
gathered into their own pockets the keys of every 
door. 
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On Losing a Journal 

Y ou WILL, OF COURSE, appreciate that I 
am speaking at this moment not of the 
ample indices listing the names of all creative 
artists subject to a total or partial ban, but of a 
much worse list—of that “blank index” which 
includes, a priori, everything that might contain 
the spark of a slightly original thought, perceptive 
insight, deeper sincerity, unusual idea or sugges¬ 
tive form. I am speaking of that open wairant 
for the arrest of anything inwardly free and, 
therefore, in the deepest sense “cultural.” I am 
speaking of the warrant for the arrest of culture, 
issued by your government. 

Once more the question arises which I have 
been posing from the start. What does it all really 
mean? Where is it leading? What, so to speak, 
is it going to do to society? 

Once more, I take a particular ca<ic. Most of 
the former cultural periodicals, as we know, have 
ceased to appear in our country. If any have 
survived, they have been so glvidigeschaltet that 
they are hardly worth considering. What has 
been the effect of that? 

At first glance, practically none. The wheels of 
society continue to go round, even without all 
those literary, artistic, theatrical, philosophical, 
historical and other magazines whose number, 
even while they existed, never measured up to 
the latent needs of society, but which were around 
and played their part. Mow many people today 
still miss thase publications? Only the few tens of 
thousands of people who subscribed to them—a 
very small fraction of society. 

Yet this loss is infinitely deeper and more 
significant than might appear from the numbers 
involved. Its real implications are again, of 
course, hidden and can hardly be assessed 
precisely. 

llie forcible liquidation of such a journal—a 
theoretical review concerned with the theatre, 
say—is not just a particular impoverishment of 
its particular readers. It is not even merely a 
severe blow to theatrical culture. It is simulta¬ 
neously and above ail the liquidation of a 
particular organ of society’s self-awareness and, 
hence, an interference, hard to describe in exact 
terms, in the complex system of circulation, 
exchange and conversion of nutrients that main¬ 
tain life in the many-layered organism which 
is society today; a blow against the natural 
dynamic of the processes going on within that 
organism; a disturbance of the balanced interplay 


of all its various functions, an interplay reflecting 
the level of complexity reached by society’s 
anatomy. And just as a chronic deficiency of a 
given vitamin (amounting in quantitative terms 
only to a negligible fraction of the human diet) 
can make a man ill, so in the long run, the loss of 
a single periodical can cause the social organism 
much greater damage than would appear at first 
sight And what if the loss involves nut just one 
peiiodical, but virtually all? 

It is e/vsy io show that the real importance of 
knowledge, thought and creation is not limited. 
In the stratified world of a civilised society, to 
the significance these things have for the particu¬ 
lar circle of people primaiily, directly and, as it 
were, physically involved with them, whether 
actively or passively This is always a small group, 
especially in the sciences. Yet the knowledge in 
question, conveyed through however many 
intermediaries, may in the end very profoundly 
affect the whole of society, just as politics, 
including the nuclear threat, physically concerns 
each of us, even though most of us have had no 
experience of the speculations in theoretical 
physics which led to ihe manufacture of the atom 
bomb. 

That the same holds for non-scientilic know¬ 
ledge is shown by many histoi ic instances of an 
unprecedented cultural, political and moral 
upsurge throughout society, where the original 
nucleus of crystallisation or catalyst was an act 
of social self-awareness carried out, and indeed 
directly and “physically" perceived, only by a 
quite small and exclusive circle. Even subse¬ 
quently, that act may have remained outside the 
apperception of society at large, yet it was still 
an indispensable condition of it.s usage. For we 
never know when some inconspicuous spark of 
knowledge, struck within range of the few brain 
cells, as It were, specially adapted for the organ- 
ivsm’s self-awareness, may suddenly light up the 
road for the whole of society, without its ever 
finding out, perhaps, how it came to see the road. 

But that is far from being the whole story. For 
even those other innumerable flashes of knowledge 
which never illuminate the path ahead for society 
as a whole have their deep social importance, if 
only through the mere fact that they happened'. 
that they might have cast light; that in their sheer 
occurrence they fulfilled a certain range of 
society’s potentialities—either its creative powers 
or simply its liberties. They, too, help to make and 
maintain a climate of civilisation without which 
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none of the more effective flashes could ever 
occur. In short, the space within which spiritual 
self-awareness operates is indivisible; the cutting 
of a single thread must injure the coherence of 
the whole network, and this Itself shows the 
remarkable interdependence of all those fine 
processes in the social organism that 1 spoke of, 
the transcendent importance of each one of them 
and hence the transcendent destructiveness 
wiought by Its disturbance. 

On Missing Novels 

I WOULD Nor WISH lo rcducc everything 
to this single and still relatively minoi aspect 
of the pioblcin. Still, does it not in itself ciinfiini 
the deeply iniunous influence on the general spirit¬ 
ual and moral state of scK'iely that the “warrant 
for the arrest of culture” already has and, above 
all, will have in future even though its immediate 
impact is only on a faiily limited number of 
minds? 

If not a single new C/ech novel has appeared 
in recent yeais in the bookshops of which one 
could safely say that it enlaiges our experience 
of the world, this will ccitainly have no public 
ciTect. Readers are not going to demonstrate in 
the streets, and in the last resort one always 
finds something to read. But who will dare assess 
the real significance of this fact for C/cch society? 
Who knows how the gap will affect the spiritual 
and moral climate of the ycais to come? How far 
will It weaken our ability to “know ourselves”? 
How deeply will such an absence of cultural self- 
knowledge brand those whose self-knowing 
begins only today or tomorrow? What mounds 
of mystification, slowly forming in the general 
cuituial consciousness, wdi need to be chipped 
away? How far back will*one need to go"^ Who 
can tell what people will still find the strength lo 
light new fires of truth, when, how and from 
what resources, once there has been such 
thorough wastage not only of the fuel, but of the 
very feeling that it can be ihme'l 
A few novels of the kind missing from the 
bookshops do nevertheless exist: they circulate 
in manuscript. So, in this respect, the situation is 
not yet hopeless; it follows from everything 1 
have said that if such a novel went around for 
years unknown to ail but twenty people, its 
existence would still be important. It means 
something that such a book is here, that it could 
be written at all, that it lives in at least one tiny 
area of the cultural consciousness. But what 


about the fields in which it is Impos.sibIe to work 
except through the so-called legal channels? 
How can one estimate the actual extent of damage 
already done, and yet to be done, by strangling 
every interesting development in the stage and 
cinema, whose role as social stimuli is so specific? 
How much greater still may be the long term 
effect of the vacuum in the humanities, in the 
theory and practice of social sciences? Who dares 
measure the coascquences of violently interrupt¬ 
ing the various long processes of self-know¬ 
ledge in ontology, ethics and historiography, 
dependent as they are on access to sources and 
on ongoing public debate, the consequences in 
general of damming up any normal circulation 
of information, ideas, discoveries and values, 
any public crystallisation of attitudes? 

The uveiall question, then, is this: what pro¬ 
found intellectual and moral impotence will the 
nation suffer tomorrow, following the ca.stration 
of Its culture today? 

I fear that the baneful effects on society will 
outlast by many years the particular political 
inteiests that give rise to them. So much the more 
guilty, in the eyes of history, those who have 
sacriliccd the country's s|>iritual future for tlie 
sake of their power interests today. 


Entropy & Our Life 

UST AS THE CONSTANT INCtlBASB OF 
entropy is the basic law of the universe, so it 
IS the b.isic law of life to be ever more highly 
structured and to stiuggle against entropy. Life 
rebels against all uniformity and levelling; its 
aim IS not sameness but variety, the restlessness 
of transcendence, the adventure of novelty and 
rebellion ag>iinst the vm/i/v quo. An essential 
condition for its enhancement is the secret 
constantly made manifest. 

On the other hand, the essence of authority 
whose aim is reduced to protecting its own 
permanence by forcibly imposing the uniformity 
of perpetual consent consists in a fundamental 
distiust of all variety, uniqueness, and transcen¬ 
dence; in fundamental aversion to everything 
unknown, impalpable and currently obscure; in 
basic proclivity for the uniform, the identical 
and the inert; in deep affection for the status quo. 
The mechanical spirit prevails in it over the vital. 
The order it strives for is no frank quest for ever 
higher forms of social self-organisation, equiv¬ 
alent to Its evolving complexity of structure, but. 
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on the contrary, a decline towards that “state of 
maximum probability” representing the climax 
of entropy. Following the direction of entropy, 
it goes against the direction of life. 

In a man's life, as we know, there is a moment 
when the complexity of structure begins suddenly 
to decline and his path turns in the direction of 
entropy. This is the moment when he, too, 
succumbs to the general law of the universe; the 
moment of death. 

Somewhere at the bottom of every political 
authority which has chosen the path to entropy 
(and would like to treat the individual as a 
computer into which any programme can be fed 
with the assurance that he will carry it out) 
there lies hidden the death-principle. Theie is an 
odour of death even in the notion of "order” 
which such an authority puts into practice and 
which sees every manifestation of genuine life, 
every exceptional deed, individual expression, 
unique thought, every unusual idea or wish, as a 
red light signalling Confusion, Chaos, and 
Anarchy. 

The entire political practice of the present 
regime, as I have tried to outline it here step by 
step, confirms that those concepts which were 
always crucial for its programme—order, calm, 
consolidation, “guiding the nation out of its 
crisis”, “halting disruption”, “assuaging hot 
tempeis”, and so on—have finally acquired the 
same lethal meaning that they have for every 
nigime committed to “entropy ” 

True enough, order prevails: a bureaucratic 
order of grey monotony that stifles all individu¬ 
ality; of mechanical precision that suppresses 
everything of unique quality; of musty inertia 
that excludes the transcendent. What prevails is 
Older without life. 

True enough, the country is calm. Calm, would 
you not say, as a morgue or a grave? 

A Historyless People 

N A SOCIETY which IS really alive there is, 
naturally, always something happening. The 
interplay of current activities and events, of overt 
and concealed movement, produces a constant 
succession of unique situations that provoke 
further action and fr^h movement. The myster¬ 
ious, vital polarity of the continuous and the 
changing, the regular and the random, the fore¬ 
seen and the unexpected, has its effect in the 
“time-dimension” and is borne out in the flow 
of events. The more highly structured the life of a 


society, the more highly structured its time- 
dimension becomes and the more prominent the 
element of uniqueness and unrepeatability within 
that time-flow. This in turn, of course, makes it 
more possible to reflect its sequential character; 
to represent it, that is, as an irreversible stream of 
non-interchangeable situations, and so in retro¬ 
spect to understand better whatever in the life of 
society is governed by regular laws. The richer 
the life that society lives, then, the iQorc clearly it 
perceives the dimension of social time, the 
dimension of history. 

In other words, wherever there is room for 
social activity, room is created for a social 
memory as well. Any society that is alive is a 
society with a history. 

If the element of continuity and causality is so 
vitally linked in history with the element of 
unrepeatability and unpredictability, we may well 
ask how true histoiy—that inextinguishable 
source of “chaos”, fountainhead of unrest, and a 
slap in the face for law and order—can ever exist 
in a world ruled by an “cntropic” regime. 

The answer is plain: it cannot. And, indeed, 
it docs not —on the surface, anyway. Under such 
a regime, the elimination of life in the proper 
sense brings social time to a halt, so that history 
disapi'icars from its purview. 

In our own country too, one has the impres¬ 
sion that for some lime past there has been no 
history. Slowly but surely we are losing the sense 
of time. We begin to forget what happened when, 
what came earlier and what later, and we are 
gradually dominated by the feeling that it really 
doesn't matter. As uniqueness disappears from the 
flow of events, so does continuity; everything 
merges into the single grey image of one and 
the same cycle and we say “Nothing is 
happening.” Here, too, a deadly order has been 
imposed: all activity is completely organised 
and so completely deadened. The deadening of 
the sense of time-sequence in society inevitably 
kills It in private life as well. No longer backed by 
social history or the history of the individual 
position within it, private life declines to a pre¬ 
historic level where time derives its only rhythm 
from such events as birth, marriage, and death. 

The loss of the sense of social time seems in 
every way to cast society back into the primaeval 
state where, for thousands of years, humanity 
could get no further in measuring it than by the 
cosmic and climatic pattern of endlessly repeated 
annual seasons and the religious rites associated 
with them. 
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The gap left by the disquieting dimension of 
history has, naturally, to be filled. So the disorder 
of real history is replaced by the orderliness of 
pseudo-history, whose author is not the life of a 
society, but an official planner. Instead of events 
we are offered non-events; we live from anniver¬ 
sary to anniversary, from celebration to cele¬ 
bration, from parade to parade, from an unan¬ 
imous congress to unanimous elections and back 
again; from a Press Day to an Artillery Day, and 
vice versa. It is no coincidence that, thanks to 
this substitute for history, we are able to review 
everything that is happening in society, past and 
future too, by simply glancing at the calendar. 
And the notoriously familiar character of the 
recurrent rituals makes such information quite 
as adequate as if we had been present at the events 
themselves. 

What we have, then, is perfect order—at the 
cost, however, of reverting to prehistory. Even 
so, we must enter a caveat: whereas for our 
ancestors the repeated rituals always had a deep 
existential meaning, for us they are merely a 
routine performed for its own sake. The govern¬ 
ment keeps them going to maintain the impression 
that history is moving. The public goes through 
the motions to keep out of trouble. 

An “entropic” regime has one means of increas¬ 
ing the general entropy within its own sphere of 
influence, namely, by tightening its own central 
control, rendering it.scir more monolithic, and 
enclosing society in an ever more comprehensive 
and impermeable sirailjackct for unilinear 
manipulation. But with eveiy step it takes in this 
direction it inevitably increases its own entropy too. 

In an effort to immobilise the world, it immo¬ 
bilises Itself, undermining its own ability to cope 
with anything new or to resist the natural currents 
of life. The “entropic” regime i.s, thus, essentially 
doomed to become at last the victim of its own 
lethal principle, and the most vulnerable victim 


at that, thanks to the absence of any impulse 
within its own structure that could, as it were, 
make it face up to itself. Life itself, by contrast, 
with its irrepressible urge to oppose entropy, is 
able all the more successfully and inventively to 
resist being violated, the faster the violating 
authority succumbs to its own sclerosis. 

In trying to paralyse life, then, the authorities 
paralyse themselves and in the long run incapaci¬ 
tate themselves for paralysing life. 

In other woids, life may be subjected to a 
prolonged and thorough process of violation, 
cnfeeblemcnt, anaesthesia. Yet in the end it 
cannot be permanently halted. Albeit quietly, 
covertly, and slowly, it nevertheless goes on. 
Though It be estranged from itself a thousand 
times, in some way it always manages to recuper¬ 
ate; however violently ravished, it always finally 
survives the power that ravished it. It cannot be 
otherwise, in view of the profoundly ambivalent 
nature of every “entropic” authority, which can 
only suppress life if there is life to suppress and 
so, in the last resort, depends for its own existence 
on life whereas life in no way depends on it. The 
only force that can truly destroy life on our 
planet IS the force that knows no compromise: 
the universal validity of the second law of 
thermodynamics. 

If life cannot be destroyed for good, neither, 
then, can history be entirely brought to a halt. 
A secret streamlet trickles on beneath the heavy 
crust of inertia and pseudo-events, slowly and 
inconspicuously undercutting it. It may be a long 
process, but one day it has to happen: the crust 
can no longer hold and starts to crack. 

This is the moment when something once more 
begins visibly to happen, something truly new 
and unique, something unscheduled in the official 
calendar of “happenings”, something that makes 
us no longer indifferent to what occurs and when. 
Something truly historic in the sense that history 
again demands to be heard. 


B ut mow, in our particular circumstances, could it come about that history “demands to be 
heard”? Wimt does such a prospect really imply? 1 am neither historian nor prcgihet, yet there are 
some observations touching on the structure of these “moments” which one cannot avoid making. 

Wherever there is, in some degree, open competition for power as the only real guarantee of pubh'c control 
over its exercise and, in the last resort, the only guarantee of free speech, the political authorities must 
willy-niliy participate in some kind of permanent and overt dialogue with the life of society. They are forced 
continually to wrestle with all kinds of questions which life puts to them. Whiaever no such competition 
exists and freedom of speech is thoefore, of necessity, sooner or later suppressed—as is the case with every 
“entropic” regime—the authorities, instead of adapting themselves to life, try to adapt life to themselves. 
Instead of coping openly and continually with real conflicts, donands and issues, they simply draw a veil 
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over them. Yet somewhere under the lid, those 
conflicts and demands continue, grow and 
multiply only to burst forth as a certain moment 
arrives when the crust can no longer hold them 
down. That is the moment when the dead weight 
of inertia crumbles and history steps out again 
into the aicnu. 

And what happens after that? 

The authorities are still siiong enough, to he 
sure, to prevent those vital conflicts from issuing 
in the shape of open discussion or open rivalry 
for power. But they no longer have the strength 
to resist this pressure altogether. So life vents 
itself where it can—in the secret coriidors of 
power, where it cun insist on secret discussion 
and linally on secret competition. For this, of 
course, the authorities are unprepared: any 
substantive dialogue with life is outside their lunge 
of competence. So they panic Life sows confusion 
in their council-chambers m the shape of personal 
quarrels, intrigues, snares and confrontations; 
and even infects, as it were, their own represen¬ 
tatives: the death mask of impersonality that 
their oflicials wore to identify themselves with the 
monolith of power is suddenly dropped, levealing 
live people competing for power in the most 
“human” way and struggling in self-defence, one 
against the other. This is the notorious moment 
for palace revolutions and putsches, for sudden 
and outw'ardly mystifying changes of portfolio 
and changes of key notes in set speeches; the 
moment when real or construed conspiracies and 
secret centres arc revealed; the moment when real 
or imaginary crimes are made known and ancient 
guilt unearthed: the moment for mutual dismis¬ 
sals from office, mutual denigration and perhaps 
even arrests and trials. Whereas before every man 
in authority had spoken the same language, used 
the same clich6s, applauded successful fulfilment 
of the same targets, now suddenly the monolith 
of power breaks down into distinguishable per¬ 
sons, still speaking the same language, but using it 
to make personal attacks on one another. And we 
learn with astonishment that some of them— 
those who lost, that is, in the secret struggle for 
power—had never taken their targets seriously 
and never successfully fulfilled them, far from it, 
whereas others—-the winners, that is—had really 
meant what they said and are alone capable of 
achieving their aims. 

The more rational the construction of the 
official calendar of non-events over the years, the 
more irrational the effect of a sudden eruption of 
genuine history. All its long-suppressed elements 


of unrepeatablity, uniqueness and incalculability, 
all its long-denied mysteries, come rushing 
through the breach. Where for years we had been 
denied the slightest, most ordinary surprise, now 
life is one huge surprise—and it is well worth it. 
The whole disorderliness of history, concealed 
under artificial order for years, suddenly spurts out. 

How WFLL WE KNOW all Ihis! IIow often we have 
witnessed it in our part of the world! The 
machine that worked for years* to apparent 
perfection, faultlessly, without a hitch, falls apart 
overnight. The system that .seemed likely to 
reign unchanged, world without end, since 
nothing could call its power in question amid all 
those unanimous votes and elections, is shattered 
without warning. And, to our amazement, we 
find that everything was quite otherwise than we 
had thought. 

The moment when such a tornado whirls 
through the musty edifice of petrified power- 
structures IS, of course, far fiom being just a 
source of amusement for all of us who arc outside 
the ramparts of authority For we, too, arc always 
involved, albeit indiiectiy. Is it not (he quiet, 
perennial pressure of life, the ceaselessly resisted 
but finally irresistible demands and interests of 
all society, its conflicts and its tensions, which 
ever and again shake (he foundations of power? 
No wonder that society continually reawakens at 
such moments, attaches itself to them, receives 
them with great aleitness, is excited by them and 
seeks to exploit them' In almost every case such 
tremors provoke hopes or fears of one kind or 
another, create—or seem to create—scope for the 
realisation of life's various impulses and ambi¬ 
tions, and accelerate all kinds of movements 
within society. 

Yet, in almost every case, it is equally true that 
this situation, due to the basically unnatural 
stiucturc of the kind of confrontation with life 
such sudden shake-ups of power bring about, 
carries with it many and incalculable risks. 

1 shall try to illuminate further one such risk. 

Of Humiliation & Passion 

F A MAN TAKES ORDF.Rs cvcry day in 
silence from an incompetent superior, if 
every day he solemnly pci forms ritual acts which 
he privately finds ridiculous, if he unhesitatingly 
answers questionnaires in a sense contrary to his 
real opinions and is prepared to deny his own 
self in public, if he sees no difficulty in feigning 
sympathy or even affection where m fact he feels 
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only indifterence or aversion, it still docs not 
mean that he has entirely lost the use of one of the 
basic human senses,namely theseiae of humiliation. 

On the contrary: even if they never speak of it, 
people have a very acute appreciation of the 
price they have paid for outward peace and quiet 
—humiliation of their human dignity in perman¬ 
ence. The less diiecl resistance they put up to it— 
comforting themselves by driving if from their 
mind and deceiving themselves with the thought 
that It is of no account, or else simply gritting 
ihcir teeth—the deeper the experience etches 
Itself into their emotional memoiy. The man who 
can resist humiliation can quickly forget it; but 
the man who can long tolerate it must also long 
rcmemlicr it. In actual fact, tlicn, nothing lemains 
forgotten All the fear one has endured, the 
dissimulation one has been forced into, all the 
painful and degrading buffoonery, and, worst of 
all, perhaps, the feeling of displaying cowardice— 
arul this settles and accumulales somewhere at the 
depths of our social consciousness, quicily 
fei menting. 

Clearly, this is no healthy situation. Left 
unti eated, the abtcosses suppui ate, the pus cannot 
escape from the body and the malady spreads 
throughout the organism; the natural human 
emotion is denied the process of objectivisation 
and instead, caged up over long periods in the 
emotional memory alone, is gradually deformed 
into a sick ciamp, into a toxic substance not 
unlike the carbon monoxide produced by 
incomplete combustion. 

No wonder, then, that when the crust cracks 
and the lava of life rolls out, there appear not 
otHy well-considered attempts to rectify old 
wrongs, not only searchings for truth and for 
reforms matching life's needs, but also symptoms 
of bilious hatred, vengeful wrath, and a kind of 
feverish desire for immediate satisfaction for all 
the endured degradation. (The impulsive and 
often wayward forms of this desiie may also 
spring largely from a vague impression that the 
whole outbreak has come too late, at a time when 
it has lost Its meaning, having no longer any 
immediate motive and so cariying no immediate 
risk, when it is actually just an ersatz for some¬ 
thing that should have happened in a quite 
different context.) 

No wonder, again, that the men in power, 
accustomed for years to absolute agreement, 
unanimous and unreserved support, and a total 
unity of total pretence, are so shocked by the 
upsurge of suppressed feelings at such a moment 


that they feel exposed to an unheard-of threat 
and, in this mood (assuming themselves to 
be the sole guarantors of the world’s survival), 
detect such an unprecedented threat to the rest 
of the world, too, that they do not hesitate to call 
up hosts of foreign soldiers to save both themselves 
and It. 

W E EXPEPIPNCEO ONE SUCH EXPLOSION 

not long ago Those who had spent years 
humiliating and insulting people, and were then 
so shocked when those people tried to raise their 
own voices, now label the whole episode an 
“outbicak of pas.sions ” And what, pray, were the 
pjsMons ihdt broke out? Those who know what 
proli acted and thorough-going humiliations had 
preceded the explosion, and who understand the 
psycho-social mechanics of the subsequent reac¬ 
tion to them, should be more surprised at the 
relatively calm, objective and indeed loyal form 
which the “explosion” took. Yet, as everyone 
knows, we had to pay a cruel price for that 
“moment of truth.” 

The authorities in power today arc profoundly 
dilleicnt fiom those who ruled piior to that 
recent explosion Not only because the latter were, 
so to speak, the “oiiginals” and their successors 
a mere formalised imitation, incapable of reflect¬ 
ing the extent to which the original had mean¬ 
while lost Its mystique, but primarily for another 
reason, for whereas the earlier version rested on a 
genuine and not inconsiderable social basis 
dci ived from the trustful support accorded, though 
in declining measure, by one pait of the popula¬ 
tion, and on the equally genuine and considerable 
attractiveness (which also gradually evaporated) 
of the social benefits it originally promised, 
today’s regime rests solely on the ruling minority’s 
insUnct of self-preservation and on the fear of the 
ruled majority. 

In these circumstances, it is hard to foresee all 
the feasible scenarios for an eventual future 
“moment of truth”—to foresee how such a 
complex and undisguised degradation of the 
whole of society might one day demand satisfac¬ 
tion. And it is quite impossible to estimate the 
scope and depth of the tragic consequences such a 
moment might inflict, perhaps must inflict, on our 
two nations. 

It is startling to consider in this context the 
inability of a government, which advertises itself 
as the most scientific on record, to grasp the 
elementary rules of its own operations, or to 
learn from its own post. 



Vwilav Havel 
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HAVE MADE IT CLEAR that 1 have no 
fear of life in Czechoslovakia coming to a 
halt, or of history being suspended for ever with 
the accession to power of the present leaders. 
Every situation is history, and every epoch has 
been succeeded by a fresh situation and a new 
epoch; and, for better or worse, the new ones 
were always quite remote from the expectations 
of the organisers and rulers of the preceding 
period. 

What I am afraid of is something else. The 
whole of this letter is concerned, in fact, with what 
1 really fear—the pointlessly harsh and long- 
lasting consequences which the present violent 
abuses will have for our nations. I fear the pi ice 
we are all bound to pay for the drastic suppression 
of history, the cruel and needless banishment of 
life into the underground of society and the 
depths of the human soul, the new compulsory 
“deferment” of every opportunity for society to 
live in anything like a natural way And perhaps 
it is apparent from what I wrote a little way back 
that 1 am not only worried about our current 
payments in terms of everyday bitterness at the 
spoliation of society and human degradation, 
nor about the heavy tax we shall have to pay in 
the shape of a long-lasting spiritual and moral 
decline of society. I am also concci ned with the 
scarcely calculable surcharge which may be 
imposed on us when the moment next arrives for 
life and history to demand their due. 

The degree of responsibility a political leader 
bears for the condition of his country must 
always vary and, obviously, can never be absolute. 
He never rules alone, and so some portion of 
responsibility rests on those who surround him. 
No country exists in a vacuum, so its policies 
are in some ways always influenced by those of 
other countries. Clearly, the previous rulers always 
have much to answer for, since it was their 
policies that predetermined the present situation. 
The public, too, has much to answer for, both 
individually, through the daily personal decisions 
of each responsible human being that went to 
create the total state of affairs, and collectively, as 


a socio-historic whole, limited by circumstances 
and limiting those circumstances in turn. 

Despite these qualifications, which naturally 
apply in our current situation, as in any other, 
your responsibility as a political leader is still a 
great one. You help to determine the climate 
in which we all have to live and can therefore 
directly influence the final size of the bill our 
society will be paying for today’s process of 
“consolidation.” , 

The Czechs and Slovaks, like other nations, 
harbour within themselves simultaneously the 
most disparate potentialities. We have had, we 
still have, and we will go on having our heroes 
and, equally, our informers and traitors. We are 
capable of unleashing our imagination and 
creativity, of rising spiritually and morally to 
unexpected heights, of fighting for the truth and 
.sacriiicing ourselves for others. But it lies in us 
equally to succumb to total apathy, to take no 
interest in anything but our bellies and to spend 
our time tripping over one another. And though 
human souls are far from being mere pint-pots 
into which anything can be poured (note the 
arrogant implications of that dreadful phrase so 
frequent in official speeches, when it is complained 
that “we”—that is, “the government”—^find that 
such and such ideas are “being instilled into 
people’s heads”), nevertheless, it depends very 
much on the leaders which of the.se contrary 
tendencies that slumber in society will be mobil¬ 
ised, which set of potentialities will be given the 
chance of fulfilment and which will be, on the 
contrary, suppressed. 

So far. It is the worst in us which is being 
systematically activated and enlarged—egotism, 
hypocrisy, indiiference, cowardice, fear, resigna¬ 
tion, and the desire to escape every personal 
responsibility, regardless of the general conse¬ 
quences. 

Yet even today’s national leadership has the 
opportunity to influence society by its policies in 
such a way as to encourage not the worse side of 
us, but the better. 


S o FAR, YOU AND YOUR GOVERNMENT have chosen the easy way out for yourselves, and 
the most dangerous road for society: the path of inner decay for the sake of outward appearances; 
of deadening life for the sake of increasing uniformity; of deepening the spiritual and moral cruiis of our 
country, and ceaselessly degradii^ human dignity with the paltry objective of protecting your own power. 

Yet, even within the given limitations, you have the chance to do much towards at least relative improve¬ 
ment of the situation. This might be a more strenuous and less gratifying way, whose benefits would not be 
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inunediatdy obrloos and whidi would meet with resistance here and there. But In the light of ow society’s 
true interests and prospects, this way would he vastly the more meaningful one. 

As A cmzEN OF THIS COUNTRY, 1 hereby request, openly and publicly, that you and the leading representa* 
tives of the present r4gime consider, with all seriousness, the matters 1 have tried to draw to your attention, 
assess in their light the degree of your historic responsibility, and act accordingly. 


8.4.1975 


Vaclav Havely 

Writer 


Archaeology 

No one would know you held lived 

but for ray discovc-rv’ 

ul llic anonyrnom uiidul.ilion 

oi your grave like the eaiJy iiwi'llini* 

of die belly of a woman 

who IS with child. .\nd i( 1 emend 

It now, I would find your bonc'ii 

luiildled togethei, but without 

llesli; then mined aiehiteclure 

a lepio.uh, the skull luiiunous 

but not with thought. 

Woidd it help us to le.trn 
wliat you were called in your forgotten 
language.'’ Ate not our jaws 
frail for the sustaining oi the consonants* 
weight? Yet Utey weic b.ilanced 
on toiigiu's like ours, echoed 
III the eais’ passages, in intervals when 
till, volcano w.ts silent, i low 
teiideily did the woman handle 
them, as she leaned her haired body 
to yours? Where are the mstruineiits 
ul your music, the pipe of hazel, the 
bull’s horn, the iiilerjireteis 
ot your loneliness on tins 
feiociuus planet? 

VV’e aic doniesticating 
it slowly, blit at times it rises 
ag.unst us, so that we see again 
tire pimiaeval shadows you built 
your lire among. We are cleverer 
than you; our nightmares 
are intellectual; but we never awaken 
from the compulsiveness of the mind’s 
siai'c mto the lenses’ furious mteriors. 


R. S. Thomas 



Column 

I woNUER if anyone 
would easily guess 
the subject of the fol¬ 
lowing quotation from 
the syndicated Ameri¬ 
can column by Mr 
Joseph Kraft (pruned 
in a recent issue of 
the International Herald 
Tribune). “He hails 
from a culture consideied backward by American 
standards and knows nothing of the relations 
between nations.’’ 

I offer no prize foi the correct solution, which 
is Alexander Solziicnitsyn, whom Mr Kraft also 
describes as “a great literary artist, with a 
supreme feel for human suffeiing ’’ One may well 
ask how It IS that a “backward” culture is capable 
of producing “a guMi liteiary ariisl”, because 
after all that capacity is noimally among the 
standaids by which we judge whether a ciiltiirc 
is backwaid or not (Jrcat literary aitists do not 
glow on gooscbcriy bushes; they are an integral 
part of the culture which produces tliem and 
help to determine its quality, and no one is more 
conscious of this than Solzhenitsyn himself. 

But this IS a puzzle which has long been 
familiar to anyone who takes any interest in the 
strange contradictions of Russian history. What 
one should (lerhaps say is that the culture which 
Solzhenitsyn “hails from” is Russian culture not 
Soviet culture. I do not know if Mr Kraft would 
admit this distinction, or whether, if he did, he 
would still claim that “consideied by Ametican 
standards”, Russian culture is backward. If he 
did, 1 think he might provoke many people, and 
not only Russians, to say: so much the worse for 
American standards. 1 have no doubt that by 
these standards the culture of Viet Nam, or of 
Indo-Cbina as a whole, is a backward one; other¬ 
wise it would not have come so easily to 
Americans to think of the people of Viet Nam, 
whether of the North or the South, as gooks. I 
think that Mr Kraft, and perhaps Americans as a 
whole, should think again when they talk of 
backward cultures; it might save them from many 
avoidable mistakes. 

One might also ask whether “a supreme feel 
for human suffering” isn't precisely what is most 
wanted at the present time if one wishes to achieve 
an understanding of the relations between 
nations, of which, during my lifetime, human 
suffering has been the most characteristic 
product. I do not know from what sources Mr 
Kraft gets his knowledge of international 
relations; 1 imagine that they are those more or 
less available to all of us. But 1 have a feeling 


that Solzhenitsyn’s experiences in “The Patriotic 
War”, together with his travels in the “Gulag 
Archipelago”, which is a kind of pressure- 
cooker for all the varied peoples and races of the 
G.S.S.R., not to speak of other countries, has 
given him a rather more specialised insight into 
“the lelutiuns between nations” as they actually 
exist over a laigc area of the globe, more especi¬ 
ally from the point of view of people who arc, 
as It were, on the reccii ing end of them. 

m 

Such ixrrRitNt'i'S might have a certain value to 
the United Slates at the present time What 
woines many people about the foreign polity of 
the United Slates, whi>.h is aimed at a detente 
and a iclaxalion ul tension with the Soviet 
Union, IS that its only practical result may be to 
strengthen, stabilise and perpetuate a system in 
which the individual human being counts for 
nothing; thcic is a danger that under certain 
eircum->taiicc.s diplomacy may Ix'come (as Nicho¬ 
las Bethall has letcntly icrnindcd us) an art 
performed like surgery without anacsthclics on 
the screaming bodies of the living. Among the 
many exceptional gifts which Dr Kissingei brings 
to the piactice of diplomacy, a “supreme feel for 
human suffering” is not the most notable; 
things might be belter if it was. 

Tiiii OCCASION winch inspired Mr Kraft’s dis¬ 
missive comments on Solzhenitsyn as a student 
ul foreign allairs was the dinner recently given m 
his honour by the American trade unions, and 
the long cxtempoic speech which he delivered to 
the assembled guests, including Mr James 
Schlcsiiigcr, now reported to be occupied in 
organising a new and more sophisticated system 
of air-raid shelters, in which Americans (some of 
them) may hope to lead a troglodytic existence 
underground if tlic surface of the United States 
should be made uninhabitable by Soviet missiles. 

I must confess that I envy the United States 
their tiade unions; I'd rather have them than Mr 
Kraft. The invitations to the guests stated that 
the dinner had been organised to honour 
Solzhenitsyn as a tighter for human freedom, 
and that it was for this purpose that their 
presence was requested. How different from our 
own trade unions! When the AFL-OO wishes to 
honour a foreign visitor they choose the writer 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn; when the T.U.C. does, 
it invites the ex-KGB chief Alexander Shelepin. 

Nothing perhaps could better illustrate the 
difference in the roles played by American and 
British trade unionism at the present time, both 
on the national and the international scene. 
On the one side, there is a clear and deep-seated 
conviction that there can only be a future for trade 
unionism within a system in which the workor is 
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genuinely free to defend and advance his own 
interests, and that therefore the defence of such a 
system is one of the fundamental objectives of 
the trade union movement; American trade 
unionists evidently mean it when they sing The 
Union Makes You Freel 
On the other side, there is a confused belief 
that trade unionism can survive even if democracy 
goes by the board, that trade unionists could be 
free even if everyone else were slaves, and that 
somehow the cause of trade unionism could be 
advanced even at the expense of the only system 
which legally and constitutionally guarantees its 
continued existence. 1 do not say (because it 
would be manifestly untrue) that all, or even most, 
trade unionists in Britain share this belief. But 
there are some who do; there arc others who half- 
heaitcdly yield to it; there are many who, 
without believing in it, go along with it, simply 
because today they have no leaders who can make 
the fundamental issue clear to them; and there are 
a few who quite consciously exploit this confusion 
of mind because they see in it a means to an end, 
which is to subveit the society on which trade 
unionism itself depends for its existence Caught 
in the almost mclaphysic'il distinctions between 
such delicately shaded varieties of feeling and 
opinion, British trade unionists have lost the 
clear-sightedness of thvir American brothers; 
only so It ean be explained how, when they wish 
to welcome a fiaternal delegate, they find them¬ 
selves landed with comrade Shelepin. 


Y ft, rviN tiRANTLD thc Contrast between 
the AhL-CIO and the T.U.C , pci haps even 
American tiude unionists may have felt that they 
had been given rather more than they bargained 
for in the speech which Solzhenitsyn delivered at 
the dinner held in his honour. For it was nothing 
less than a total condemnation of American 
foreign policy over a period of nearly 50 years, 
based upon the proposition that any form of 
compromise with Communism represents a 
suirender to the powers of evil, of which one can 
only expect that, very soon, the Devil will claim 
his own. From this point of view, even those 
phases of American policy which once recom¬ 
mended themselves to most men of good will and 
good faith appear as both a crime and a blunder. 
Solzhenitsyn denounced the American recognition 
of the Soviet Union in 1933, the War-time alliance 
against National-Socialist Germany; the Viet 
Nam truce of 1973, which prepared the way for 
America’s eventual withdrawal. It goes without 
saying that the present policy of ditente met with 
his unqualified contempt, because it at once 
stiengtlwns the Soviet Union and weaken^ the 
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United States, the Western world, and whatevtf 
forms of resistance still exist within the Soviet 
Union itself. 

In Solzhenitsyn’s eyes, such things are 
simply successive incidents in the record of 
continous defeat which constitutes the history 
of America’s relations with the Soviet Union; 
he has given expression to the same point of view 
in an article printed in the New York Times, the 
Paris Herald Tribune and other newspapers. 
Here he states it in the novel form that, whereas 
since World War II cvciyone has been obsessed 
with the question of how to avoid World War III, 
what has actually happened is that World War 
Ill has already been fought and lost without 
anyone noticing 

“There is no longer any point in asking how to 
prevent the Third Woi id War. We must have the 
couiagc and lucidity to stop the Fourth. Stop it we 
must; not fall on our knees as it approaches.” 

Solzhenitsyn truces step by step the process by 
which, in his view, the defeat of the West was 
accomplished. 

“World War 111 bcg.in immediately after World 
War It; thc seeds wcie planted as that war ended, 
and It first saw the light of day at Yalta in 1945, as the 
cowaidly pens of Roosevelt and Churchill, anxious 
to cclebiatc tlveir victory with a litany of conces¬ 
sions, signed awiiy hstonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Moldavia, Mongolia, condemned to death or to 
concentration camps millions of Soviet citizens, 
cicated an incii'cciual United Nations Assembly, 
and finallv abandoned Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Poland, Bulgaria, Romania, Chechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Last Germany.” 

Nor arc these the only losses, actual or impending. 

“The powerful Western countries that emerged 
\ ictonous Irom thc first two World Wars have bwn 
inleni on courting weakness during these thirty years 
of peace, sqatHidciing real or potential allies, 
ruining their credibility, abandoning territory and 
populations to an implacable enemy; immense 
populous China, their most important ally in World 
War II, North Korea, Cuba, North Viet Nam and 
now South Viet Nani and Cambodia; Laos is about 
to go, Thailand, South Korea and Israel are 
threatened; Portugal is leaping into the sanie abyss. 
Finland and Austria await their fate with resig¬ 
nation, impotent to defend themselves, and clearly 
with no Fcuson to expect assistance from abroad.” 

He concludes this formidable indictment with 
the words: 

“Of course, no one has the right to demand that 
thc West undertakes the delcnce of Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Formosa or the Philippines; no one can 
dare blame it for not wanting to do so. But those 
young men who refused to bear the pain and 
anguish of the far-away war in Vict Nam will not 
have passed the age of military service before they— 
not their sons—^must fall in defence of America. 
But 1^ then it will be too late.” 

Among the many cxmiimentatdrs who have 
disputed Solzhenitsyn’s thesis that World War III 
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is already over and lost is M. Raymond Aron, 
writing in Le Figaro. In fact, says M, Aron, 
there has been no world war since 1945 between 
the East and the West. What there has been is a 
protracted conflict, which has expressed itself in 
terms both of material strength and of ideas. 
Nor, in this conflict, have all the losses been on 
the side of the West or the gains on the side of the 
East, even though the West may be well advised 
to look at Its present situation with a certain 
alarm. In particular, the end of colonialism in 
Asia and Africa does not, as Solzhenitsyn 
believes, necessarily weaken the West; rather, it 
has liberated the West from a burden of insoluble 
contradictions which had become an intolerable 
liability, whether considered in terms of material 
strength or of ideological credibility. The end of 
two great civil wars in Asia, both of which 
originated well before World War 11, has, so far 
as one can see, neither added to the strength of 
the East nor detracted from that of the West; 
rather, it has increased the dangers to which the 
Soviet Union itself is exposed, and of this it has 
shown Itself acutely conscious, more especially in 
its enduring conflict with the People's Republic 
of China. 

Where the balance has tipped decisively to the 
disadvantage of the West has been in Europe, 
where the loss of historic provinces which were 
once an integral part of her civilisation has 
weakened her irredeemably. Even here, however, 
history has nut worked entirely to the advantage 
of the Soviet Union, for the means and the 
methods by which she has imposed and main¬ 
tained her domination over hitherto free and 
independent nations have been such as to destroy 
almost totally the credibility of her claim to 
represent the cause of the oppressed peoples of the 
earth. 

Professor Aron is right, I think, to say that a 
global review of profit and loss would not show 
the kind of decisive balance in favour of the 
Soviet Union from which Solzhenitsyn draws 
such pessimistic and apocalyptic assertions. Yet 
this in no way refutes his assertions that the 
changes which have taken place since World War 
II have involved, and continue to involve, an 


appalling cost in human misery; and that this cost 
has been paid by the victims of Soviet brutality, 
both within the Soviet Union and in the unfor¬ 
tunate countries which have fallcai beneath her 
domination. In Solzhenitsyn’s eyes, the West has 
bought peace at the expense of the suffering of 
millions of victims, and a peace bought at such a 
price is morally unjustifiable and will in the end 
involve its own punishment in the form of a loss 
of nerve which will paralyse any effort by the 
West to defend itself against its “implacable 
enemy.’* 


Such a view of international relations is a highly 
unfashionable one today, especially in the United 
States, where Dr Kissinger has made Realpolitik 
all the rage, even if it has lost something of its 
bloom recently. It issometimes forgotten, however, 
that Realpolitik requues nerve and will no less 
than a policy dictated by “a supreme feel for 
human suffering”—perhaps even more, because 
Realpolitik is always at the mercy of events, 
while morality is to a certain extent self-sustaining 
in the sense that clear principles consistently 
applied provide as good a guide to action as we 
are likely to find in a highly imperfect world. 

It is Solzhenitsyn’s contention that the West, 
as the result of a long senes of compromises and 
concessions, of flirting with forms of Realpolitik 
which It is very imperfectly adapted to apply 
consistently, of betraying the moral principles 
which in a democracy form the only firm basis for 
policy, has lost the will and capacity for effective 
action. He presents this thesis in the form of an 
historical analysis with which one may well 
quarrel both in general and in detail, while at the 
same time accepting that fundamentally he is 
right. For it is not really a political, but an ethical 
and a psychological truth which he wishes to 
impress on us; and that truth is, essentially, that 
in the realm of freedom, to which the West aspires, 
however imperfectly it embodies it, morality and 
action are inseparable. It Is only in the realm of 
determinism that they can be distinguished, 
but that IS only because there they have both lost 
their meaning. R 
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Types of Mind 

By F. A, Hayek 


A ccident had early 
drawn my attention 
to the contrast between 
two types of scientific 
thinking which I have 
since again and again 
been watching with 
growing fascination. I 
liave long wished to 
describe the difTerence but have been deterred by 
the egotistic character such an account is bound 
to assume. My interest in it is largely due to the 
fact that I myself represent a rather extreme 
instance of the more unconventional type, and 
that to desciibe it inevitably means largdy talk¬ 
ing about myself and must appear like an apology 
for not conforming to a recognised standard. I 
have now come to the conclusion, however, that 
the recognition of the contribution students of this 
type can make may have important consequences 
for policy in hi^ier education, and that for this 
reason such an account may serve a useful pur¬ 
pose. 

Thfre exists a stereotype of the great scientist 
which, though overdrawn, is not entirely wrong. 
He is seen, above all, as the perfect master of his 
subject, the man who has at his ready command 
the whole theory and all the important facts of 
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his discipline and is prepared to answer at a 
moment’s notice all important questions relating 
to his field. Even if such paragons do not really 
exist, 1 have certainly encountered scientists who 
closely approach this ideal. And many more, 1 
believe, feel that this is the standard at whi^ 
they ought to aim, and often suffer from a feeling 
of inadequacy because they fail to satisfy it. It is 
also the type we learn to admire because we can 
watch him in operation. Most of the brilliant 
expositors, the most successful teachers, writers 
and speakers on science, the sparkling conver¬ 
sationalists belong to this class. Their lucid 
accounts spring from a complete conspectus of 
the whole of their subject which comprehends 
not only their own conceptions but equally the 
theories of others, past and present. No doubt 
these recognised masters of the existing state of 
knowledge include also some of the most creative 
minds, but what I am not certain is whether this 
particular capacity really helps creativity. 

Some of my closest colleagues and best friends 
have belonged to this type and owe their well 
deserved reputations to accomplishments I could 
never try to emulate. In almost any question 
about the state of our science I regard them as 
more competent to provide information than a 
person of my own sort. They certainly can give a 
more intelligible account of the subject to an 
outsider or young student than I could, and are 
of much greater help to the future practitioner. 
What I am going to plead is that there is a case 
in the various institutions for a few specimens of 
minds of a different type. 


I N MY private language I used to de¬ 
scribe the recognised standard type of scientists 
as the memory type. But this is somewhat 
unfair because their ability is due to a particular 
kind of memory, and there ore also other kinds. 
I shall therefore here call this type simply the 
“master of his subject.” It is the kind of mind 
who can retain the particular things he has read 
or heard, often the particular words m which an 
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idea has been expressed, and retain than for a 
long time. This capacity one may lack, though 
one may possess a very good short-term memory 
even for isolated facts, as I know from my own 
experience, at least when I was a very young man. 
1 owe it largely to the capacity to swot 
up in a few weeks before the end-of-the- 
year examinations the whole substance of a 
year's tctiching in several subjects in which I had 
done no work whatever that 1 managed to 
complete a school education which gave me 
access to a university. But 1 forgot such know¬ 
ledge as rapidly as 1 had acquired it, and 1 always 
lucked the capacity to retain, for any length of 
time, the successive steps of a complex argument, 
or to store in my mind useful information which I 
could not place into a framework of ideas with 
which 1 was familiar. 

What preserved me from developing an acute 
feeling of inferiority in the company of those 
more eflicient scholars was that 1 knew that I 
owed whatever worth-while new ideas I ever had 
to not possessing their capacity, i c. to often not 
being able to remember what evei 7 competent 
specialist is supposed to have at his fingertips. 
Whenever 1 saw a new light on something it was as 
the result of a painful cifort to reconstruct an 
argument which most competent economists 
would effortlessly and instantly reproduce. 

What, then, does my knowledge consist of on 
which I base my claim to be a trained economist? 
Certainly not in the distinct recollection of par¬ 
ticular statements or arguments. I generally will 
not be able to reproduce the contents of a book 
I have read or a lecture T have heard on my sub¬ 
ject,’ but 1 have certainly often greatly profited 
from such books or lectures, of the contents of 
which 1 could not possibly give an account even 
immediately after I had read or heard them. 
In fact the attempt to remember what the writer 
or speaker said would have deprived me of most 
of the benefit of the exposition, at least so far as 
It was on a topic on which 1 had already formed 
opinions. Even as a student I soon gave up all 
attempts to take notes of lectures—as soon as I 

* This may sound a curious confession from a 
university teacher who for some forty years regularly 
lectured on the history of economic thought and 
enjoyed so doing I was indeed always greatly 
interested in the works of earlier students, and learnt 
a great deal from them. And somehow [ eifioyed re¬ 
constructing their lives and personalities, although I 
had no illusions that this in any way explained their 
scientific beliefs I believe I also gave in my lectures a 
fairly adequate picture of their influence on the 
development of economics by discussing their effect 
on others But what f told iny students was essentially 
what I had learnt from those wnters and not what 
they chiefly thought, which may have been some¬ 
thing quite different. 


tried I ceased to understand. My gain firom 
hearing or reading what other people thought 
was that it changed, as it were, the colours of my 
own concepts. What I heard or read did not 
enable me to reproduce their thought but altered 
my thought. I would not retain their ideas or 
concepts but modify the relations between my own. 

The result of this manner of absorbing ideas is 
best described by comparing it to the somewhat 
blurred outlines of a composite photograph: that 
is, the results of superimposing^jrints of dificrcnt 
faces which at one time was popular as a means 
of bringing out the common features of a type or 
a race. There is nothing very precise about such 
a picture of the world. But it provides a map or a 
framework in which one has to discover one's 
path rather than being able to follow a rigidly 
defined established one. What my sources give 
me are not definite pieces of knowledge which I 
can put together, but some modification of an 
already existing structure inside which I have tp 
find a way by observing all sorts of warning posts. 


I BE1.IEVE IT WAS A. N. Whitehead who once 
suggested that new ideas are born out of a 
state of confusion. That is certainly my experi¬ 
ence. It was because 1 did not remember the 
answers that to others may have been obvious 
that 1 was often forced to think out a solution to 
a problem which did not exist for those who had 
a more orderly mind. That the existence of this 
sort of knowledge is not wholly unfamiliar is 
shown by the only half-joking description of an 
educated person as one who has forgotten a 
great deal. Such submerged memories may be 
quite important guides of judgment. 

1 am inclined to call minds of this type the 
“puzzlers.” But I shall not mind if they are called 
the muddlers, since they certainly will often give 
this impression if they talk about a subject before 
they have painfully worked through to some 
degree of clarity. 

Their constant difficulties, which in rare 
instances may be rewarded by a new insight, are 
due to the fact that they cannot avail themselves 
of the established verbal formulae or arguments 
which lead others smoothly and quickly to the 
result. But being forced to find their own way of 
expressing an accepted idea, they sometimes dis¬ 
cover that the conventional formula conceals 
gaps or upjustified tacit presuppositions. They 
will be forced explicitly to answer questions 
which had been Jong effectively avoided by a 
plausible but ambiguous«turn of phrase or an 
implicit but illegitimate assumption. 

People whose minds work that way seem clearly 
to rely in some measure on a process of wordless 
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thought, something the existence of which is 
occasionally denied but which at least bilingual 
persons seem to me often to possess. To “see” 
certain connections distinctly does not yet mean 
for them that they know how to describe them in 
words. Even after long endeavour to find the 
right form of words they may still be acutely 
aware that the expression adopted does not fully 
convey what they really mean. They also show 
another somewhat curious feature which 1 
believe is not rare but which I have never seen 
described: that many of their particular ideas in 
different fields may spring from some single more 
general conception of which they are themselves 
not aware but which, like the similarity of their 
approach to the separate issues, they may much 
later discover with surprise, 


I F THERE RFALKY ARE fwo such different 
types of mind who both have their contribu¬ 
tions to make to the growth of knowledge, it 
may well mean that oui present system of selec¬ 
ting those to be admitted to the universities may 
exclude some who might make great contribu¬ 
tions. There arc of course also other reasons 
which make one feel doubtful about the principle 
that all those, and onlv those, who can pass 
certain examinations should have a claim to a 
university education. The number of great 
scientists who were bad pupils at school and 
might not have passed such a test is large—and 
the proportion of the children who were at school 
very good at all subjects and later became intel¬ 
lectually eminent comparatively small It seems 
to me also clear that the application of the now 
accepted principle is, in fact, lowering the propor¬ 
tion of the students who study because of a pa.s- 
sionate interest in their subject. 

At any rate, while I have serious doubts 
whether we ought to increase further the number 
of those who acquire a claim to a university 
education by passing certain examinations, I feel 
strongly that there ought to be a second way 
where the intensity of the desire for the acquisi¬ 
tion of scientific knowledge counts decisively. 
This means that it should be possible to acquire 
this right by some sacrifice of one’s own. 1 readily 
admit that there is little relation between the 
strength of this wish and the capacity to pay for 
its satisfaction. Nor is the possibility of financing 
the study by current earnings from other work 
an adequate solution—certainly not in the 
demanding experimental subjects. In professional 
schools like law or medicine, loans to be repaid 
from later earnings may solve the financial prob¬ 
lem. Yet this hardly helps in the selection of 
those to be enabled to devote themselves to 
theoretical work. 
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There are sacrifices, however, which are in 
everybody’s power and which nfight be deemed 
to give a claim to the opportunity to devote one¬ 
self for a time wholly to the study of a chosen 
subject. If this privilege could te earned by 
pledging oneself for a number of years to an 
austere life of semi-monastic character, denying 
oneself many of the pleasures and amusements 
which at our present level of wealth youth often 
takes for granted, it would truly be by an effort 
of one’s own and not by somebody else’s judg¬ 
ment of his capacity that the passionate interest 
in a subject would come to count; a chance would 
thus be given to those whose talent will show 
itself only once they can immerse themselves in 
their special subject. 

What I envisage is an arrangement by which 
those who chose this couisc would have such 
essentials as housing, simple food, and an ample 
credit for books and the like provided for them, 
but would have to pledge themselves to live 
beyond this on a very restricted budget. It seems 
to me that the readiness to give up for a few years 
some of the usual pleasures of the young is a 
bettei indication of the probability of an individ¬ 
ual profiting from a higher education than the 
success in examinations in a variety of school 
subjects. I should also not be surprised if those 
who earned their right to study by such a 
personal sacrifice would be more respected by 
their fellows than those who had acquired it by 
passing exams. It is probably still tiue and 
recognised that most great achievements as well 
as high esteem are due to a self-discipline which 
puts a single-minded pursuit of a seir-cho.%n goal 
above most other pleasures—a sacrifice of many 
other human values which many of the great 
scientists bad to make at the most productive stage 
of their careers. 

To be sure, even with such a system admission 
would require some proof of competence in the 
chosen field and recurrent evidence of progress in 
the course of the study. 1 would also hold up to 
those who, for some four years or so, stand the 
course with faithful observance of the special 
discipline, and who then show great ability, the 
prospect of an ample graduate scholarship wdth 
complete freedom. Even if a large proportion of 
those who started on this scheme fell by the 
wayside and either did not complete the course 
or showed no more than average performance, 

I believe such an institution would enable us to 
find and develop talents which without it may be 
lost. Indeed, it seems to me that the type that 
would be attracted thereby should constitute an 
important ingredient of anyscholarlycommunity— 
and a safeguard against the go^ examinees 
establishing a reign of sacred formulae under 
whidi all minds move in the accustomed grooves. 
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Moon-bells 


HThe savage tribes that have their lairs 

In the Nfoon’s extinct craters 

Pray to the earth with savage prayers: 

**0 Thou who didst cieatc us 

Spc'ak to us through our Holy Bells. 

O with thy wisdom guide us. 

Correct with bong of decibels 
I'lie lunatic inside us.” 

So then they swing the bells they have slung 
In each volcano's wonib^ 

And earth be gins to declare with clung 
And clang and mumbling boom 

Out of one bell: “Towers fall 

And dunghills rise.” And from another: 

**He who thinks he know's it all 
Marries his own mother.” 

“Only an owl knows the worth of an owl,** 
Clanks one with a clunk. 

“I.et every man,” groans one in toil, 

**Skin his own skunk.” 

*‘Thc head is older than the book,** 

Shi ills one writli sour tone. 

And “Beauty is only skin deep 
But ugly goes to the bone.** 

Then: “He who does not swell in the warm 
Will not shrink in the cold.** 

Another is muttering: *Tlair by hair 
You may pluck a tiger bald.** 

“Going to ruin is silent work,** 

One dins wdth numbing bellow. 

And: “Love and Thirst, they know no shame. 
But the Itch beats them hollow.** 

**A]1 things, save love and music. 

Shall perish,** another cries. 

“Downcast is King of illness.’* 

“Dead fathers have huge eyes.** 

So on and on the bells declare 

The Word of Earth to them up there. . 
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Dichtuxig und Wahrheit 


Wha. wc arc here for is to hoar 

The Golden Boy of Poctrj' dcclaie 

That, like himself, the poem is not there. 

Not really there—ocislcnce, fear 

And poetiA’ arc not real, but we 

hi ay admire his not being here openly. 


Which IS no news to the Marxists 
Holding babies in the aisle— 

They ncvei laisc their voices, never smile— 
'lliry know the missing world exists 
And must be licensi'd until dead 

some phrases which they carry in their heails. 


At which an old boring leonine diag 
'I'akcs the stand and kills hlx’rty 
Bv piaisiug it in ton id cliche; 

He IS the editor of a poetiy mag 
W Inch has op< ned the doois of the mind 
'Jo beauty, sni<e the blind first kd the bhiid 

I'lien a Libber in white trouser suit 
Kisis and lecalls that Golden Boy 
Had said that poetry was a solo joy 
I^ikc masturbating, and who can retuir 
That all women are rejected sooner or later. 
She being mariicd to a chionic masturbator? 

Tlie noise in the hall has grown so loud 
Even the blue-rinsed ladies are aglow— 

A bum goes through a side window, 

7'he Love Feast turns into a howling crowd: 
Sex, Politics and Religion, these three 
Abide, and the vectoi of them is Poetry. 


The Cliairman vainly calls for order 
Till his eye lights on a silent man 
Clutching a manilla folder—“IVofessor Chan 
Being with us today will afford a 
Parametric view”, and so gives up the stand 
To a History of Poetry m Thailand. 
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Samuel Beckett & the Art of 
Broadcasting 

By Martin Esslin 


S AMi'CL Bcckftt’s wofk for broadcasting- 
four radio plays and one television play—is a 
highly significant part of his oeuvre and far less 
fully discussed in the mounting literature on 
Beckett than his other output, far less readily 
available also in performance which alone can 
bring out its full flavour. But beyond that, 
Beckett’s experience with broadcasting, and above 
all radio, has played a significant and little-known 
part in his development as an artist. 

It has become a kind of cliche of the Beckett 
literature that the BBC commissioned radio plays 
from Beckett. Even the cover of the first American 
publication of All That Fall and Embers in the 
Grove Press paperback Krapp’s Last Tape and 
Other Dramatic Pieces (I960) baldly states: “two 
radio plays commissioned by the BBC's Third 
Programme.” Beckett himself has always stren¬ 
uously denied that he writes plays on commission 
from anyone. And the truth is that he was indeed 
never commissioned to write anything by the 
BBC. The real story of the genesis of these radio 
plays is far more complex and more interesting. 

The first communication between Beckett and 
the BBC goes back to the period before his rise to 
fame as the author of Waiting for Godot. On 
1 June 1952 Beckett sent P. H. Newby (then a 
talks producer, later to become Controller of the 
Third Programme, and later still Director of 
Programmes for Radio) the text of Cascando. The 
brief note from Beckett stands forlorn and 
unexplained in the file. Clearly this was not the 
radio play of that title, but the poem. Mr Newby 
assumes that he had heard about Beckett’s poetry 
from someone familiar with the Paris scene— 
possibly Christopher Logue—and asked him to 
send some of his poetry. Nothing seems to have 
come of this first contact. 

After the success of Waiting for Godot en¬ 
quiries were made about the play early in 1953 
and indeed steps were taken to secure the rights 
to translate the play. On 6 August 1953 the BBC 
was informed that the author insisted on making 


his own translation. When a copy of this arrived, 
the producer who had been enthusiastic about the 
Paris production (let him remain mercifully 
nameless) found the translation not as good as the 
original. He felt that perhaps it might be made 
workable if the author was willing to allow 
improvements to be written into it. But alas, he 
added in a final memorandum (dated 24 May 
1954), Beckett’s Pans publisher had assured him 
that the author was "un saiivage" and quite 
unwilling to listen to reason, Neverthelcs.s, after 
the success of the London performance, another 
producer, Raymond Raikes, warmly urged that it 
should be preserved for posterity by being 
recorded and broadcast By 6 December 1955 the 
rights to broadcast the performance had been 
obtained, though for some reason, now impossible 
to ascertain, nothing came of the project. 

Through all this argumfnt and agitation 
Beckett’s name had become familiar within the 
Drama Department and the Third Programme 
team, and John Morris (then Controller of the 
Third Programme) was very eager to broadcast 
something by him. Tn June 1956 he heard rumours 
of a new play, to be performed in Marseilles, and 
asked the Pans representative of the BBC, 
Cecilia Reeves, to make inquiries. She wrote to 
Morris on 21 June 1956: 

“I have written to Beckett asking if he would write a 
piece lor Third and if he would let us have the text 
of La Fin du Jeu [.tie—cither that was the title at that 
stage or Miss Reeves had nusremembered it]. He is, 
as you know, an elusive character and spending 
much of his time outside Pans and our mutual 
contact Desmond Ryan has already gone South. 
He has however reacted amiably to the suggestion 
that his mime piece ^oi/[clearly the original title of 
Acte Sans Paroles /], also to be given at Marseilles, 
should be considered for television, so 1 imagine 
that his former, rather hostile, attitude to radio in 
general is improving ” ^ 

The Head of Television Drama, Michael Barry, 
must have met Beckett in Paris shortly afterwards 
to discuss the television broadcast of the mime 
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play. For on 4 July 1956, Cecilia Reeves’ assistant 
wrote to the Head of Radio Drama: 

“This is just to confimi what Mr Barry has already 
told you that Beckett is agreeable, in principle, to 
writing a radio play for Third and that he will discuss 
the idea in more detail with Miss Reeves when she 
comes back. He says, however, that he has never 
written anything for ladio before and will probably 
need a little persuasion from Miss Reeves before he 
actually slaits woiking on it. As regards the play 
which IS to be pioduced at Marseilles next month, 
Beckett has not yet finished writing it and is not yet 
suie about its title which is at present Fm de ParUe. 
He will certainly let us have the text later on ” 

On the same day 
Beckett wiote to Miss 
Reeves, who was on 
leave in England, that 
he had had an idea 
which might or might 
not lead to some¬ 
thing. Within a week 
John Morris wrote to 
Beckett to tell him 
how excited he was 
to hear of this, and 
suggested that he 
might meet him for 
lunch in Pans to dis¬ 
cuss this and other 
ideas. The lunch duly 
took place on 18 July 
1936, and John 
Morns wrote on the 
same day to the Head 
of Drama, Val 
Ciielgud: 

“ I saw Samuel 
ficckctt in Puns this 
moiniiig. He is ex¬ 
tremely keen to write 
an original work for 
the Third Piogramine 
and has, indeed, al- 
leady done the first 
few pages of it. I 
got the impression 
that he has a very 
sound idea ol the 
problems of writing for radio and I expect some¬ 
thing pretty good He says his output is unpredict¬ 
able Sometimes he works slowly, at others very 
fast, but he does not wish to be tied down to any 
definite date. .. The play which was to have been 
done at the Marseilles festival has now been can¬ 
celled bcxxiusc of some sort of muddle with the 
organisers ... He has promised the Third Pro- 
giamme the first chance to do an English transla¬ 
tion as soon as the French stage production js 
fixed up.” 


B eckett sent John Morris the finished 
manuscript of AU That Fall on 27 September 


1956. So only j'ust over two-and-a-half months 
had elapsed between the date at which Beckett 
first mentioned the idea and the actual completion 
of the play. In a brief note accompanying the 
manuscript Beckett stated that the play might 
well call for a special quality of bruitage and that 
if necessary he would let him have further details. 
Morris expressed his delight with the play and 
asked for a note on the special bruitage. On 18 
October Beckett replied that he found it difficult 
to put his ideas about the sound elfcets on paper, 
and suggested that it might be best for him to 

meet the hruiteur. By 
return of post, on the 
following day. Morns 
responded with the 
news that “Donald 
MeWhinnie who will 
be pioducing AU That 
Fall is going to he in 
Paris for a week from 
Monday next, 22nd 
October. I think it 
would be very useful 
for you to meet him 
since 1 know he would 
like to discuss with 
you personally a 
number of produc¬ 
tion points.. . .” And 
so started the im¬ 
mensely fruitful rela¬ 
tionship between 
Donald MeWhinme 
(then Assistant Head 
ol the radio drama 
department, and one 
of the great pioneers 
of the art of radio) 
and Samuel Beckett. 

The play was sche¬ 
duled for the third 
week in January 1957. 
Donald McWhmnie, 
having discussed the 
production with 
Beckett and finding that their ideas closely agreed, 
got down to work. On 28 November Beckett 
wrote supplying the only amendment: in the very 
first line of dialogue he changed the phrase which 
originally ran “All alone in that old crazy house” 
to “all alone in that ruinous old house.” He later 
informed McWhmnie that the opening of Fin de 
Partie was now planned for 15 January at the 
Thddtre de TOeuvre, and that he would therefore 
be unable to attend the rehearsals and recording 
of AU That Fall m London between 2 and ? 
January. 

In his reply (13 December 1956) MeWhinnie. 
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expressed his regret at this decision and informed 
B^kett that he had decided to have all the 
animal noises in the script recorded by humans. 
He also asked for a short contribution (from 5 to 
SOO words) for the BBC’s programme periodical. 
Radio Tunes. Beckett politely declined on his 
customary ground that he was incapable of 
writing about his own work. Nor could he see the 
point of having the animal noises imitated by 
humans. The opening of his play at the Oeuvre 
having been postponed, he had thought of coming 
to London for the production. But he had decided 
against it because he felt that he might be a 
hindrance rather than a help in the studio. 

MeWhinnie wrote to explain his ideas about 
the animal noises: 

“. . I am sorry to disturb you about the animals. 
Of course we have realistic recordings, but the 
difficulty IS that it is almost impossible to obtain the 
riglit sort of timing and balance with realistic 
clTccts By using good mimics 1 think we can get 
real style and shape into the thing The other factor 
IS that existing recordings are very familiar to our 
listeners and I do feel that without being extreme 
we need, m this particular case, to get away from 
standard realism. As far as we have got. 1 am very 
pleased with the results of this experiment; but, of 
course, if it should not prove right, when we have 
put the whole thing together, we shall have to think 
again....” 

This was on the eve of the start of rehearsals with 
the actors. The experiments with sound effects 
had been going on for some time, mainly late 
into the evening in drama studios vacated by 
their daytime users. The sound technician prin¬ 
cipally involved was Desmond Briscoe, a radio 
enthusiast of immense inventiveness and im¬ 
agination. Beckett’s script demanded a degree of 
stylised realism hitherto unheard of in radio 
drama, and new methods had to be found to 
extract the various sounds needed (both animal 
and mechanical—footsteps, cars, bicycle wheels, 
the tram, the cart) from the simple naturalism of 
the hundreds of records in the BBC's effects 
library. Briscoe (and his gramophone operator, 
Norman Baines) had to invent ways and means 
to remove these sounds from the purely realistic 
sphere. They did so by treating them electron¬ 
ically* slowing down, speeding up, adding echo, 
fragmenting them by cutting them into segments, 
and putting them together in new ways. These 
experiments, and the discoveries made as they 
evolved, directly led to the establishment of the 
BBC’s Radiophonic Workshop. Beckett and All 
That Fall thus directly contributed to one of the 
most important technical advances in the art of 
radio (and the technique, and indeed technology, 
of radio in Britain). 

The first broadcast of All That Fall took place 
on 13 January I9S7. In a letter dated 14 December 


1956 (althou^ it was clearly written on 14 
January 1957, the day after the broadcast) 
Beckett sent MeWhinnie a hearty "bten travaille.” 
The reception of the BBC’s Third Programme 
wavelength in France had been very pioor, but he 
bad heard enough to realise that the two prin¬ 
cipals, Mary O’Farrell and J. G. Devlin, had 
given excellent performances, although the latter 
had sounded somewhat perfunctory at times. He 
had greatly liked the laughter with which they 
gieeted the text of the sermon (the line from the 
Psalms which gives the play its title). But he still 
had not thought the animal noises quite right. 

Donald MeWhinnie has supplied a very con¬ 
vincing justification for the solution of the prob¬ 
lem of the animal noises in his excellent and de¬ 
tailed account of the production process of All 
That Fall in his book The Art of Radio (pp. 133- 
1SI). Recordings of actual animal sounds could 
never have been blended into the stylised con¬ 
vention of the play. The atmosphere and acoustick 
of the circumstances under which they were made 
inevitably cling to such recordings, and would 
have punctured the enclosed, subjective universe 
of All That Fall. 

Yet it is remarkable to what extent Beckett 
had, in his first attempt at a radio play, in¬ 
tuitively grasped the si'iecific qualities and capa¬ 
bilities of the medium, and how brilliantly he had 
seized those aspects of radio which were most 
germane to his own thematic and formal 
preoccupations. 


T hemai ir ALi Y All That Fall clearly links up * 
with Beckett’s last previous work in English, 
MaW, The cast of seedy genteel Irish types, the 
provincial milieu, even the railway station clearly 
belong to the same world. But whereas Watt is 
still narrated in a clinically cool objective manner, 
the action of All That Fall is experienced by the 
listener subjectively from Maddy Rooney’s point 
of view. It is precisely the nature of the radio 
medium which makes possible the fusion of an 
external dramatic action (as distinct from the 
wholly internalised monologues of the narrative 
trilogy which followed Watt) with its refraction 
and distortion in the mirror of a wholly sub¬ 
jective experience. In radio the dramatic action is 
directly placed in the listener’s mind and imagina¬ 
tion. The microphone becomes the listener’s own 
ears. And these ears can be directed eitho’ to the 
outside world, or inwards to pick up an internal 
monologue; indeed, they can enable the listener 
to experience the external world subjectively with 
the ears of the character Jn the play. 

Through the use of acoustic perspectives the 
radio writer and director can clearly convey to 
the listener with wAose ears, from whidt snt^' 
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jective viewpoint, he is witnessing the action, and 
indeed inside whose mind he is supposed to be. 
Thus, by the use of stylised and distorted sounds, 
radio can create a subjective reality halfway 
between the objective events experienced and 
their subjective reflection within the mind of the 
character who experiences them—halfway be¬ 
tween waking consciousness and dreamlike 
states, halfway between fact and fantasy, even 
hallucination. Just as the subject experiencing 
such states finds it difficult to decide whether his 
experience is reality or fantasy, so the radio 
dramatist can keep the listener in a similar state 
of unccitainty. In All That Fall Maddy Rooney’s 
progress towards Boghill Station has a nightmare 
quality; it might indeed be a bad dream. Even¬ 
tually, by various subtle means, the author 
establishes that we are in the mind of a character 
to whom objective reality itself is a kind of 
perpetual nightmare. 

Only r.idio among all dramatic media can 
create Ihis kind of effect, this peculiar kind of 
dramatic suspense. Unlike a visual medium, 
which supplies a niuititudc of descriptive ele¬ 
ments in each instantaneous pictuie, radio—like 
music- -exists m the temporal dimension alone 
and must build its picture in a linear manner, 
adding one desciiptivc element after another. 
Information gradually emerges, can be withheld 
and then dramatically revealed. 

Almost as a centrepiece to the nightmarish 
sequences of All That Full we are made aware of 
the ohiective reality of the place we are in, and 
indc'ed made to see it objectively, albeit through 
Maddy Rooney’s eyes: 

“ the hills, the plain, the r.icccourse with its 
miles and miles ul white rails and th''ee icd stands, 
the pretts little wayside stai ion, even vou yourselses, 
yes, I mean it, and over all the clouding blue, J sec 
It all. I stand here and see it all with eyes 
through eyes . . oh, if you had my eyes ... you 
would understand .. 

For. far from being a blind medium, radio (pace 
Marshall McLuhan) is an intensely visual 
medium. The nature of man’s consciousness and 
sensory apparatus is predominantly visual, and 
inevitably com(iel$ him to think and imagine in 
visual images Information which rcach^ him 
through other senses is instantly converted into 
visual terms. And aural experiences, which in¬ 
clude the immense richness of language as well as 
musical and natural sound, are the most effective 
means of triggering visual images. These images, 
moreover, being generated by each individual 
listener, have the advantage of being completely 
satisfying to him. There is no danger that the 
image seen will fall short of what he may have 
expected—as it often does in the theatre or on 
the screen. 
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Another aspett of the sound medium grasped 
by Beckett was its need for strict formal pattern¬ 
ing. Because they are totally immaterial, aural 
art forms are in danger of becoming amorphous, 
formless, and demand great clarity of structure 
and pattern. Rhythm and rhyme, strophic forms, 
the patterning of music in movements, all these 
are devices designed to impose form on the 
formless. Not only is All T^t Fall very clearly 
a three-movement structure (Maddy Rooney’s 
anabasis, her wait at the station, her and-Dan’s 
katabasis), but it has also a very complex pattern 
of small-scale rhythms—the footsteps of the 
anabasis, the doubled footsteps and the thumping 
of Dan’s stick in the katabasis, the rhythmic 
panting, etc. (That rhythmic and recurrent 
panting also became a feature of Beckett’s 
Comnieni e'est ) AH That Fall was acclaimed as a 
radio masterpiece; it received an enormous 
amount of critical attention and has established 
Itself as one of the classics of radio drama. The 
original production was repeated three times in 
the course of 1957, and again In 1959, 1961, 1966 
and 1970. A new production in stereo (again by 
Donald MeWhinnie) was broadcast on 4 June 
1972, in the course of the celebrations of the 
BBC’s 50lh anniversary (and repeated on 2 
December 1972). The play has been translated 
and bioadcast in many languages, ft was Aimed 
for television in France, but Beckett is supposed 
to have disliked the transfer of the play to 
another medium. When Laurence Olivier and 
Kenneth Tynan attempted to persuade him to 
allow them to mount a stage production in the 
British National Theatre, Beckett refused. 


T he tremendous success of AH That Fall 
spurred the BBC to urge Beckett to write 
more for radio. Aftei meeting him in February 
1957, shortly after the first broadcast of the play, 
McWhinnie reported that radio had obviously 
captured Beckett’s imagination. But he was pie- 
occupicd with the plans for the stage production 
of Fin He Fame which had run into all sorts of 
difficulties in Paris. As it happened, the first 
performance of the play (in the original French) 
took place in London at the Royal Court Theatre, 
and the BBC obtained permission to broadcast 
it Michael Bakewcll (one of the radio drama 
department’s most gifted young directors) under¬ 
took the task of overseeing the transfer of the 
production to radio; it was broadcast on 2 May 
1957, 

In the same month, Beckett, who had been 
thinking of writing a work for radio in collabora¬ 
tion with his cousin, the composer John Beckett, 
wrote to McWhinnie that he could not foresee 
any chance of writing an original piece for radio 
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for a long time to come; he suggested instead 
that John Beckett might be asked to compose 
music to accompany a solo reading from one of 
his prose works. He was thinking of a section of 
Moitoy, “from the shore to the ditch”, the final 
section of Part One. 

This idea was eagerly accepted, and John 
Beckett commissioned to write the music (which 
eventually turned out to be for a small ensemble 
of nine players). To read the part of Molloy 
MeWhinnie cast Patrick Magee, one of the 
group of superb Irish actors he had assembled 
for All That Fall (Magee had played Mr Slocum; 
Jack MacGowran, later to become the second of 
Beckett’s preferred interpreters, played Tommy, 
the porter at Boghill Station). In November, 
shortly before the recording of Molloy, Beckett 
suggested another reading, of a passage from an 
unfinished novel, oiiginally referred to in the 
BBC’s records as The Meditation. The broad¬ 
casts of these two readings took place within the 
same week; Moitoy (which ran to a length of 
59 min. 14 see.) on 10 December and the medita¬ 
tion, now rutitled From an Abandoned IVotk 
(23 min. 30 sec.) on 14 December 1957. 


T hese readings by MaCiFE were immensely 
elTectivc and successful, not least with 
Beckett himself, who had found an ideal inter¬ 
preter. One of the consequences of this success 
was that George Devine, who was planning the 
English-language premiere of Endgame at the 
Royal Court, suggested to Beckett early in 1958 
that he should write a stage monologue for 
Magee to go with the performance of Endgame 
(just as the original French performance of the 
play had been linked with Acte Sans Paroles /). 

Beckett mentioned in a letter to MeWhinnie 
(26 February 1958) that he had indeed had an 
idea for a stage monologue for Magee, and in 
March informed him that he had wiitten the 
piece, which involved the use of a tape recorder; 
he asked MeWhinnie to send him operating in¬ 
structions for such a machine as he had to be sure 
how it worked. Thus Krapp's Lad Tape owes its 
existence both to Beckett's discovery of the 
fascinations of tape recording in the wake of the 
production of All That Fall (the reception of its 
second broadcast had been even worse than the 
first, so the tapes were sent to Beckett) and to 
his discovery of Magee as an ideal embodiment 
of characters like Molloy. Yet this play, directly 
inspired by Beckett’s contacts with radio, is by 
Its very nature incapable of being performed on 
radio. The effect of the play depends, above all, 
on the counterpoint of the powerful visual image 
of a man listening to his own recorded voice with 
bis reactions to his past personality registering on 


his features. On radio it would be difficult to 
differentiate Krapp’s recorded voice from hts 
unrecorded utterance: both would be on tape, 
and to distort the recorded voice would be 
unrealistic, as tape recording only slightly 
distorts human speech. 

The success of Magee’s readings from Molloy 
and From an Abandoned Work led to further 
readings—from Malone Dies (with music by 
John Beckett, read by Magee, duration 1 hour 
11 minutes 38 seconds) on 18 June 1959; and from 
The Unnamable (also with music by John Beckett, 
and read by Magee, duration 1 hour 51 seconds) 
on 19 January 1959. 


T he beginning of 1959 brought the com¬ 
pletion of Beckett’s long-awaited second 
original play for radio. Copyright clearance for 
this us yet untitled maiiusciipt was lequestcd on 
13 February 1959. On a later memorandum a 
suggested title. Ebb, was pencilled in. By Aprd 
the title had definitely become Emhei v. It was in 
rehearsal from 19 to 23 June 19.59 under Donald 
McWhmnie’s direction; Jack MacGowran was 
cast as Henry, Patrick Magee doubled the parts 
of the Music and Riding Masters. The first 
broadcast took place on 24 June. 

In Embeis Beckett has moved further away 
from objective leality, closer to radio’s unique 
ability to piesent an inner, holly subjective 
reality. The background—a background of 
sound, the sea, Henry’s boots on the shingle—is 
still real, but the voices are all internal; Henry’s 
internal monologue as he tries unsuccessfully to 
conjure up his dead father’s presence, and later 
the voices of his wife and daughter and her in¬ 
structors which materialise in his memory. Apart 
from the basic situation, the images of an old man 
sitting by the sea, all (he visual images built up 
arc internal. They are all the more intense for 
that: like the strange, haunting scene of the two 
old men standing by the dying fire in the dead of 
night, arguing about something which never 
becomes wholly explicit, except that it involves 
an injection or shot of drugs. 

If Embers, although its action is confined to the 
inner reality within its protagonist’s mind, still 
retained the external reality of his situation 
within a real framework, i.e. on the seashore, 
Beckett’s next two radio plays shed even that 
last tenuous link with the outside world. 


ORDSAND Music finally realised Beckett’s 
long-cherished intention of collaboration on 
an original work with John Beckett. The decision 
to put this plan into practice is mentioned in ^ 
memorandum from Michael Bakewell to me (I 
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had succeeded Donald McWhinnie as Assistant 
Head of the radio drama department) dated 20 
February 1961. The completed manuscript of the 
play was in the hands of the BBC by the be¬ 
ginning of December. It was first broadcast on 
13 November 1962. 

Beckett’s preoccupation with the process of 
human consciousness as an incessant verbal flow 
(on which the whole of his trilogy as well as 
Texts for Nothing was based) here found its 
logical culmination, and one which only radio 
could provide. For, after ail, human conscious¬ 
ness— the self’s awareness of its own existence— 
doci not only consist of a constant stream of 
language It has a non-verbal component as well, 
the parallel and no less unbroken stream of word¬ 
less consciousness of being, made up of body- 
sensations, inner tensions, the awareness of 
body-temperature, aches, pains, the throbbings of 
the flow of one’s own blood: all arc the multiple 
facets of non-verbal consciousness summed up m 
the ovetall concept of emotion. In the arts, as 
perhaps Schopenhauer first showed, this stream 
of non-verbal life-awareness, of life-force or Will, 
is the subject mutter of muxic which portrays and 
represents the ebb and flow of the emotions To 
giv e an adequate repi csentation of the Bcckettian 
exploialion of the self's experience of itself, 
music therefore had to be added to the verbal 
stream of consciousness. This is precisely what 
Beckett attempts in his two later radio plays. 

There are three characters in IVords and Munc: 
a Lord and Master, called Croak, and his two 
servants. Words (or Joe) and Music (or Bob), the 
court poet and court musician in his lordly 
household. In Beckett’s trilogy, the self is split 
into a listener and a voice telling (hat listener 
stones. In this radio play the hstenei. Croak, 
commands one of his servants to regale him with 
a vei bal, the other with a musical (r c. emotional) 
stream of consciousness. He sets them themes on 
which to improvise, and if they fail to please he 
silences them by thumping them on the head 
with his club. 

The movement of the play, after unsuccessful 
impiovisations on the themes of Sloth, Love, 
and Age, converges on the evocation of the 
features of a beloved woman—on Croak's com¬ 
mand to his servants to improvise on Face. At 
one point Croak exclaims: “Lily!” Here words 
and music merge into song. Words’ shocked 
exclamation; “My Lord!”, the sound of the 
master’s club which slips from his hand, and the 
shuffling away of slippered feet indicate that the 
memoiy of fleeting fulfilment, "one glimpse of 
the well-head’’, has silenced Croak in total des¬ 
pair. The play ends with Words’ attempts to 
make Music repeat the statement about the well¬ 
head again and again. The last sound is a deep 
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sigh from Words. 

This short play (it ran for 27 minutes 30 
seconds) has appeared in book form; but so 
totally radiogenic is its very nature that the printed 
page cannot represent it. It exists only in sound— 
in radio or perhaps us a recording—for the third 
character. Music, in every way of equal im¬ 
portance with the other two, is of necessity absent 
on the printed page. 


C A sc 4 N DO wa’i an even shorter play than 
HufdA and Music. Beckett’s work for radio 
echoes the tendency of all his other works to get 
piogressively moie concise—the BBC’s produc¬ 
tion barely exceeded 21 minutes m duration. It 
was written in French in collaboration with the 
Rumanian composer Marcel Mihailovici—^whose 
opera based on Krapp’s Last Tape Beckett had 
greatly liked—with the French radio and 
Suddeutscher Rundfunk (Stuttgart) in mind. 
The Fiench text reached the BBC in June 1962, 
but Beckett’s translation took some time to be 
completed; there were also fairly lengthy nego¬ 
tiations to obtain the tape of the music as per¬ 
formed in Stuttgart, so that the first broadcast of 
Cascando in English (it had been transmitted 
in French by ORTF on 13 October 1963) did 
not take place until 6 October 1964. Donald 
McWhinnic directed the play as guest producer. 

Heie again we have three characters—the 
Opener, a Voice which is heard when he opens 
one door or channel of his consciousness, and 
Music, w'hich emerges if he opens the other. 
Occasionally he opens both (doors? channels? 
he never specifies what it is that he opens), and 
then music accompanies the voice. The Voice 
(ells a stoiy about the pursuit of an elusive 
charactei called Maunu in the French, Woburn 
in the English version (Mau-nu has suggestions 
of evil-born, evil-naked, Woburn of born in woe. 
or burning in torment). The play ends at a point 
where Muunu/Woburn has almost been caught, 
yet whether he will slip away again remains un¬ 
certain in a final Silence. As in Etnbers, the 
action takes place in the vicinity of water. The 
Opener, who repeatedly mentions that people 
say that it is all happening in his head, might be 
seen os analogous to Henry who felt compelled 
to tell himself stories, to keep on talking ail the 
time. 

And here again the music supplies a new 
element, the non-verbal stream of consciousness 
which the Opener can evoke either by itself or in 
unison with the verbal flow of the voice. The 
outside world is again absent, except for the 
repeated statement by the Opener that for him 
it is May.... 
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Besides Beckett’s four original radio plays the 
canon also contains a translation by him which 
clearly displays his great skill as a translator and 
is also truly creative. This is the translation of 
Robert Pinget’s radio play La Manivelle—The 
Old Tune. 

The BBC had broadcast Pinget’s stage play 
Leltre Morte in 1959 The script editor of the 
radio drama department, Barl^ra Bray, sug¬ 
gested to Pmget that he should write an original 
play for radio On 5 November 1959 Pinget 
wrote to her. “yoici, mon enfant, grande nouvelle 
confirmee' Sam fait la traduction.” In Beckett's 
translation the two old men of the original, M. 
Pommard and M. Toupm, became Mr Cream 
and Mr Gorman; their ramblings, which reveal 
the fallibility of human memory, assumed a 
strong and very clearly Irish flavour, particularly 
as in Barbara Bray’s production they were 
played by those most Beckett ian of all actors, 
Patrick Magee and Jack MacGowran Beckett's 
translation had its first broadcast in the Third 
Programme on 23 August 19(>0. 


A part from works specially written for 
radio, the BBC has broadcast a number of 
Beckett's stage works. Wailing for Godot finally 
reached the listeners of the Third Programme 
more than seven years after it had first been 
suggested, on 27 April 1960. Patiick Magee was 
cast as Estragon, Donal Donnelly os Lucky. A 
new production with a different cast was broad¬ 
cast in the less esoteric Home Service on 5 
February 1962 in the framework of a series which 
surveyed the dramatic output of the previous 
decade under the overall title “From the Fifties.” 
Endgame, which had been discussed with 
Beckett since the very first contacts between him 
and John Morris in 1956, did not get a broadcast 
till 2 May 1962 (Donald Wolfit played Hamm). 
This delay was partly due to scruples about the 
supposedly blasphemous line “The bastard, he 
doesn’t exist.” 

One of the most interesting experiments in 
transferring a stage play by Beckett to the radio 
medium, and one which revealed the workings of 
Beckett’s mind most clearly, was the broadcast 
of Play. The BBC's experimental group of radio 
actors and directors. The Rothwell Group, 
undertook (under the leadership of a young 
producer, Bennett Maxwell) to find a sound 
equivalent for the light beam which directs the 
utterance of the three characters whose heads 
protrude from their urns. Maxwell had the idea 
that it would be possible to replace the operation 
of that light by creating a continuum of sound— 
an endless loop of tape of the three characters’ 


voices saying “I”, which would be abruptly 
interrupted each time one of the characters was 
jerked into speech by that mysterious beam of 
light. Beckett had categorically refused per¬ 
mission to broadcast Play, but he agreed to come 
and listen to a playback of this experimental 
production. 

] REMEMBER THAT PLAYBACK in m^ office Very 
vividly. Beckett sat through the whole play with 
an enigmatic and inscrutable expression on his 
face When it was over, he said: “1 don’t like it at 
all You got It wrong ” 

He then proceeded to explain that the text fell 
into three parts: Chorus (all characters speaking 
simultaneously); Narration (in which the charac¬ 
ters talk about the events which led to the 
catastrophe); and Meditation (in which they 
reflect on their state of being endlessly suspended 
111 limbo). These three parts are repeated, and the 
play ends, as it began, with the Chorus. But, 
Beckett explained, there must be a clear pro¬ 
gression by which each subsection is both faster 
and softer than the preceding one. If the speed of 
the first Chorus is 1 and its volume 1, then the 
speed of the first Narration must be 1 plus 5®i 
and its volume 1 minus Syi. The speed of the 
following segment, the first Meditation, must 
then be (1 plus 5%) plus 5%, and its volume 
(1 minus 5/„) minus 5“;',. The implication is 
quite clearly that any quantity plus or minus still 
has to be a finite quantity; however soft, however 
fast, the same text will go on ad in/initiun, ever 
faster and ever softer without quite ceasing 
altogether. 

Having expounded his suggested modus 
operandi Beckett had clearly become interested 
in the project. So when Bennett Maxwell and 1 
asked him whether he would permit a broadcast 
provided we adhered to his prescription, he 
readily agreed, and supplied us with another 
modification of the text which is not apparent in 
its published form. In the original production at 
the National Theatre in London Bcikett had not 
merely had the whole text repeated exactly as it 
had been spoken the first time round; he had 
supplied a new way of permutating the order in 
which each of the three characters spoke his 
text. Each character spoke the same lines in the 
same order within Ins own text, but the order in 
which he was called upon to speak was different. 
Beckett suggested that each character’s part 
should be recorded separately and that these 
permutations of exactly the same words spoken 
in exactly the same way be achieved by cutting 
the tape together like the takes of a film. 

This remarkable production of Play was first 
broadcast in the Third Programme on 11 Octobar 
1966. 
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The TRAomoN of readings of non>draniattc 
texts by Beckett was kept up throughout the 
1960s. Two programmes of Beckett's poems, 
selected and introduced by John Fletcher, with 
the p«ms read by Jack MacGowran and the 
fine Irish actor Denys Hawthorne, were broadcast 
on 9 March 1966 and 24 November 1966. 
MacGowran also gave a stunning reading of 
Imagination Dead Imagine (18 March 1967). 


A READING WHICH —SO at least it seemed 
at (he lime—stood halfway between the 
mere delivery on the air of a text written for the 
printed page and a work which was specifically 
radiogenic was that of LessnesA, Beckett's own 
translation of Sans. 

Lessness is a text in which Beckett returned to 
his preoccupation with permutations of fixed 
verbal elements ad infinitum —^a simulacrum of 
eternity itself, with time as an infinite combination 
of a finite number of basic elements. It started 
from SIX groups of statements, each containing 
ten sentences. The sentences within each of the six 
groups bear a di.sttnct family likeness, being 
themselves variations on a single theme or image. 
Sentences from these six groups of ten—60 in ail 
—were then combined by Beckett at random in a 
given order, and subdivided into paragraphs of 
varying lengths containing' between three and 
seven sentences each Having thus arrived at a 
random structure, Beckett then went through the 
proccs.s of combining the .same sentences again, 
using the same method of finding a new sequence 
and paragraph structure by random selection. 
It IS clear that the same process could be contin¬ 
ued indefinitely, the barren landscape with the 
little upright human figure can literally stretch 
out to the end of time, or rather to its endlessness. 

The suggestion that radio might be the means 
of making the very complex structure of this text 
more clearly visible came from Beckett himself 
via his London publisher John Calder, who passed 
the structural key to (he work to me. Calder and 1 
went to Paris to discuss the production with 
Beckett. He read a passage of the text to me, 
clearly indicating the exact intervals between 
each sentence and the longer intervals between 
the paragraphs, and al.so specified that he wanted 
the voices to be distinguishable from each other 
although so unified in tone that they might be 
aspects of the same voice. As in the case of the 
radio production of Play, he wanted each group 
of Mntences to be recorded separately by their 
speaker, so that the final production would 

^ More recent readings of prose works by Beckett on 
Radio 3 have included Patrick Magee's rendering of 
The Lost Ones (Le Dipeupieur) on 2 January 1973 and 
of first Love (Premier Amour) on 7 July 1973. 


consist of exactly the same sentences re-combined 
in a different sequence by mechanical reproduc¬ 
tion and editing, which would make it possible 
for the intervals of silence to be of exactly the 
same length, down to a tenth of a second. 

For the production I tried to assemble a group 
of speakers whom I knew to be deeply sympa¬ 
thetic to Beckett’s work: Nicol Williamson (who 
had given a breathtaking reading from Texts 
for Nothing at a Royal Court matinde some time 
before); Harold Pinter; Patrick Magee; Donai 
Donnelly; Denys Hawthorne; and Leonard 
Fenton. Once their recordings had been duplica¬ 
ted, cut up, and reassembled in their correct 
sequence, a strangely musical structure almost 
miraculously emerged. 

Alas, Beckett was deeply dissatisfied with the 
broadcast. He felt that the voices were far too 
strongly differentiated, that the reading seemed 
too slow (we had rigidly adhered to the tempo he 
himself had adopted when reading a sample to 
me), and thus too sentimental. With his usual 
kindness and courtesy he took the blame upon 
himself and confessed that the idea of using six 
different voices might have been a mistake. There 
is certainly a dilemma inherent in this concept, 
for in reproducing the work in German for 
Westdeutscher Rundfunk (Cologne) 1 tried to 
lessen the differentiation between the voices and 
to speed up the tempo—and the final result was 
far less effective than the original English version. 
But seems to me an ideal text for radio, 

which alone can bring out its daring structural 
conception. I feel that this structure can only 
be made manifest by having voices as differen¬ 
tiated as those in our original production, and 
that the idea that those voices emanate from a 
single consciousness (which 1 agree is crucial to 
the work) does not necessarily get lost by such 
differentiation. After all, the Opener and the 
Voice in Cascando are very strictly differentiated 
and yet remain clearly within one individual's 
head; and this is even more the case in Words 
and Mu\ic. 

Be that as it may, the broadcast (25 February 
1971) of Lessness on Radio 3, as the Third 
Piogramme had been renamed, had a very 
considerable impact on listeners—a fact atte.sted 
by the unusual volume and fervour of letters of 
appreciation. 


B eckett’s involvement with radio was 
prolonged and many-faceted,^ but his 
otiginal contribution to (he other electronic 
broadcasting medium, television, has been con¬ 
fined to a single work. This, too, may be said to 
have sprung from the relationships he had built 
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up—and they were close and numo-ous—^with the 
directors and actors he encountered in radio. 
Michael Bakewell, who was respo isible for the 
radio production of the French version of Fin cle 
Partie and successfully directed Words md Music, 
became head of the play department of the BBC’s 
drama group in 1964 It was through his initiative 
that Beckett wrote a short television play for one 
of his favourite actors. Jack MacGowran. 

This play, £/i Joe (first broadcast on 4 July 
1966), IS another proof of Beckett’s appreciation 
of the specific capabilities of such highly technical 
media as radio and television, and makes 
masterly use of the television screen's potential, 
capabilities and limitations. 

The play consists of a sequence of shots of a 
face wordlessly listening to a woman’s voice 
emanating from an unseen source In the course 
of the play the camera moves closet and closer to 
Joe’s face, not in one smooth movement, but in 
nine clearly defined steps which stop immediately 
the voice resumes speaking. In the final move the 
camera comes so close that only Joe’s eyes are 
visible; the next step can only be the blackness of a 
blank screen. It is clear that the woman’s voice 
is in Joe’s own mind, the reproachful voice of his 
conscience about what he had done to the woman. 
It also becomes clear that the camera is in some 
way the source from which the voice proceeds— 
Joe’s conscience is moving in on him, until it 
becomes unbearably close. Only in television can 
this technique of a camera approaching a human 
face in giadual steps have the desired impact. The 
cinema screen would be far too large, so that the 
ever larger close-ups of Joe’s features would be¬ 
come disproportionate and lose all human scale. 

The impact of Eh Joe essentially depends on 
the fact that television is an intimate medium 
which, with its small screen, puts the spectator 
into Ultimate contact with a face which is on the 


same scale(in close-up) as other faces in the room. 
Similarly, the voice that is h^rd must—as in 
radio—be capable of being kept at a sufficiently 
low level to give the illusion of being inside the 
mind of the person whose face is observed, of 
being in fact an interna) monologue. 

It is almost impossible to find, in the vast 
literature of television drama, another play which 
is as totally conceived in terms of the small 
television screen and its intimate audience 
psycliology as Eh Joe. Other television plays 
could be enlarged to the proportions of the cinema 
screen without too great a loss of impact. Many 
of them can even be effectively broadcast on 
radio, so much arc they principally verbal rather 
than visual. As a demonstration of what is 
specifically televisual Eh Joe is unique and a 
masterpiece. 


B eckett’s profound undfrstandino 
of the highly technical electronic mcdiaspnngs 
ultimately, I think, from the meticulous crafts¬ 
manship which forms his basic attitude to his 
work. Ills contributions to a production process 
arc always characterised by humility towards the 
technical side of the work, combined with a res¬ 
pect towards the craftsmanship involved which 
seems to derive from an approach similar to that 
of the medieval craftsmen who regarded accurate 
workmanship as a form of religious worship. 
There is an intimate connection between the 
highest reaches of intuitive insight (inspiration in 
Its ti uest sense, the inner voice) and the need for 
complete mastery of the techniques—of whatever 
order they may be—through which that inspira¬ 
tion is shaped, ordered, and communicated to 
listeners, readers, audiences. That combination of 
inspiration and craftsmanship characterises the 
work of d true master. 


The Old Nurse 

Nature, the old nurse, can rectify 

Must eriors; cool the hot, warm up the cold. 

Heal wounds, crop down excesses—and supply 
A second cluldhood when we grow too old. 

Kdivard Lotvbury 
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Home to Cyprus 

By Desmond Stewart 


C YPRUS has 

given its name 
{Kvirpos in Greek, 
in Turkish Kihrts) 
lo the copper which 
iinilerpinncd the age 
of Akhnulon, as oil 
docs ouis. Until re¬ 
cently, in fact July 
1974, an American 
company worked the 
planet’s oldest con¬ 
tinually exploited 
mine. Now a neat 
line leaves the ores 
on the south, or 
Greek side, the technical and shipping facilities on 
the Tuikish. The line is ,ne latest triumph of 
“lithnicity.” the principle whose univeisalisation 
was exposed by Mr Nathan Gla/cr in the Feb¬ 
ruary Hncounu-.r. Those who named the line 
weic sturdily indifferent lo PR values, Attila being 
no more calculated lo win friends or influence 
people than Ncio or Himmler. 

From its Western peg-point on Morphou Bay 
the Attila Line weaves across the island lo touch 
sea just south of Famagusta’s golden, now empty, 
beaches. (This summer there are no tourists to 
complain that the jeriy-built cliffs "cut the sun 
off.”) The line is backed bj no river or natural 
obstacle. Its central point is the old city of 
Lcfkosa, as the Turks know Nicosia, with its 
eleven Venetian bastions. 

As the newest member of the Partitioned Club, 
Cyprus resembles, and ditfers from, such coun¬ 
tries as Ireland, Palestine, and Korea. Viet Nain 
has left the Club; Germany’s partition is too 
much sui generis to provide analogies. 

Like Ireland, Cyprus is a partitioned island; 
its division, also like that of Ireland, is enforced 
by the army of a neighbouring power and is 
bused on religious more than ‘‘racial’’ dilTcrence. 
The red Turkish flag flies on mosques, the Greek 
flag on churchra. Religion inhibits intermarriage. 

“Turkish” Cypriots are largely the descendants 
of Greeks who for one motive or another em¬ 
braced Islam. Once circumcised, new Muslims 


could marry widely, which accounts for oo> 
casional evidence of African descent in theTurkish 
sectors. Turkish immigrants to the island in 
Ottoman times came from an Anatolia whose 
Turkishness was equally in doubt. But Turkish 
Cyprus differs from Ulster in a notable respect. 
The Protestants who form the majority in 
Northern Ireland are the result of three centuries 
of history, not of a contemporary and planned 
resettlement. But afTinities in tins respixt with 
Palestine are not complete, either. While the 
Turks who dominate the depopulated iioith 
have been “ingathered” from the south, most 
were natives of Cyprus; whereas most Israelis 
are the children of those born elsewhere than 
Palestine, or were themselves born abroad. And 
whereas few Jewish settleis in the Palestine of 
1947 had any other homeland (unless they 
returned to the Europe of their persecution), 
Cypriots who felt Tuikish had Turkey within 
sight. The artificiality of the Attila Line recalls 
the existing division between North and South 
Korea, and the foimcr division between North 
and South Viet Nam. But unlike those lines, it 
has been drawn as the result of a conflict between 
two members of the western alliance. 

With all partitioned countries Cyprus shares 
an explosive potential involving others. This, 
and its closeness to the cradle of Western culture, 
gives the island an importance unwarranted by 
its population (no larger than that of some 
London boroughs) or its size, which equals that 
of Noifolk and Suffolk. 

Undiir ARatnisHOP Makarios Cyprus main- 
taineil (without the subsidies enjoyed by Israel) 
the second highest standard-of-iiving in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The prosperity was 
more than physical. An elected government 
censored neither the mails nor the foreign press; 
it vetted films on grounds of pmdery, not 
politics. The old division of its friendly people 
into two communities, with two modes of eating 
and entertainment, made for a transition as easy 
and often as delightful as that from the snows of 
Troodos to the sunlit beaches. 

Like other places which have catered to 
Furopc’s leisured class, Cyprus seems in rctio- 
spect paradisal. Those who sold land or services 
to the seekers of holiday sun or geriatric peace 
were the chief beneficiaries. In a decade a class¬ 
less peasantry pushed from ashlar-and-mud to 
concrete boxes with shaded car-ports. Middle- 
aged Cypriots drove Austins (their sons preferred 
Jaguars) past mixed villages whose Turkish 
houses had been gutted in the troubles of the 
1960s. 

Attention to Turkish grievances was generally 
seen as less urgent than the placating of Greek 
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extremists. The President-Archbishop’s humane 
gestures (he took the trouble to go and condole 
when a typhoon blew down the Limassol mina¬ 
ret) were more than gambits. In spirit an Otto¬ 
man ethnarch, he had grown up with Turkish 
neighbours. With the older generation he remem¬ 
bered a time when social ease was not prevented 
by religious or linguistic difference. Who was it 
then who blew up his police-stations and threa¬ 
tened his ow'n life? Were they the agents of 
the anti-communist, anti-Turkish, allegedly 
dependent-on-America Colonels? If Makanos 
had satisfied Turkish demands to be considered 
as a “partner nation”, not merely as a religious 
minority, he would have been yet more vulner¬ 
able to accusations of betraying the ideal of 
“Greater Greece ” 

The Turkish leadership, too, was far from 
blameless. The Zurich Agreements, weighted 
though these were in favour of a minority com¬ 
prising less than 20%, were made unworkable 
when the Turks refused a national army and 
vetoed a finance bill. More a mafia than an elected 
party, the Turkish leaders on the Island took 
orders from an Ankaia faced with an unemploy¬ 
ment rate running (at least in a veiled form) at 
near .^0% and challenged by an incieasingly 
militant Left. 

The ghettoi.sation of the Turkish community 
was imposed by the local Turkish leadership, not 
the Greek. Up to 1974 a Turk could travel and 
work anywhere; a Greek was not allowed in the 
Turkish town of Lcfka nor the Turkish sector 
of Nicosia. Fines, or worse punishments, were 
imposed on Turks who stepped out of line. 
Squeezed into the narrow corridor between their 
part of the capital and St Hilarion (its turrets 
overlooking Kyrenia harbour) the Turks were 
consenbed, dressed, and trained by mainland 
NCOs who consoled them with dreams (which 
few still believed) of a day of vengeance. The 
Biitish had found divide et iinpera an economical 
maxim When Kitchener was a young officer 
mapping the island, Whitehall toyed with plans 
to import Maltese Catholics as an element of 
balance against Greek nationalism. When this 
movement began seriously to threaten British 
rule, Turkish police were useful in controlling 
Greeks. Like the Assyrians in Iraq or the Copts 
in Egypt, the Turks were to suffer when the 
majority took power. 

Greek officers commanding Cypriot conscripts 
chose the start of the office day to assault the 
Presidential Palace on its hill outside Nicosia. 
They terrified a contingent of Egyptian school¬ 
girls paying their respects. Archbishop Makanos, 
expert in the power-game, slipped away hatless 
on to a back road and into a passing vehicle. His 
palace was gutted. 


The impressions of consequent invasion which 
I once scribbled on to paper begin to fade like 
war photographs: the dawn mist slowly lifting 
on a line of warships off Kyrenia, a Moby Dick 
ferry; Kyrenia’s one gunboat sortying, circling, 
sinking. Helicopters in raucous shoals, transports 
throbbing and unhurried, all returning after five 
minutes to bring new invaders from the mainland 
whose mountains loom visible when the wind is 
in the north. , 

A Greek family wept in their shuttered hall as 
I called to buy potatoes. I gave, in turn, words of 
unwisdom: “Don’t be afraid; the Turkish army is 
disciplined....” Cars rushed from Kyrenia, 
hasty as vampires making their coffin before a 
Hollywood technicolor sunrise. The forest east 
to Kantara burnt orange all night. After two days 
of alternately sipping hot gins and tonic (there 
was no refrigeration) and plunging to the floor, 
came a cease-fire. Half way home through the 
plain, my three Greek passengers and I hurled 
our bodies on the metallic leaves of eucalyptus 
as a Skyhawk swooped on trembling us; an 
ambulance, a clutch of babies, a patch of .shadow. 
By burning factories, through a Nicosia empty 
as the Mane Celeste, I came in the stench of 
burning rubber to Myrtou (my village, from 
which I had been absent) as the wrinkled black 
stockings of old women emerged from under 
primeval carobs, as jaunty >uuths slung with 
bullets patrolled the pathways Night's sinister 
noises; gifts of eggs and grapes fioiu hens and 
vines of imperilled ownership. 

B ut in retrospect— and I find this con¬ 
firmed by Greek friends—the worst pciiod 
was the five days in ’74 betw'een Coup and 
Invasion. Coming after one-line entries of letters 
received and luncheons, some extracts in my diary 
catch my eye: 

15 July: Monday 

In his bookshop Mr Kikkas's ashen face: also 
his girl assistant's. “You know they've killed 
the Archbishop'^” People in the roofixl market 
silent. At his bar Anastasis: “We’ve never 
known wars or coups on this island. We don’t 
know how to cope with them.” Shots were fired 
earlier over the rooftops. “Go back to Myrtou 
before they enforce their curfew.” Outside the 
Greek camp—its white walls blued with slogans— 
National Guardsmen preen on a tank. Military 
marches blare from my car radio. 

After lunch I risk the walk to the post office. 
Yesterday’s mail-bag hangs uncollect^ from the 
door. Our affable postmaster is obediently 
indoors with his family: arthritic mother in 
black, sister, aunt, reserve-officer cousin and 
elfin nephew with hair-slide. All tense. His sister 
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is cut off from her husband in Nicosia. The 
inane, now daylong music is broken by an 
announcement in “purified” Greek. Kynos Nikos 
Samson has been sworn in as President of the 
Hellenic Republic of Cyprus by the Bishop of 
Paphos. Shortly thereafter Samson (who is 
remembered a.s an Hoka gunman) makes a 
speech of peremptory generalities. As if a Kray 
twin had moved to Downing Street.... 

16 July: 

The 5 a m. BBC says Makarios lives. I try 
watering the apple trees After 7.30 Costa and 
his son-in-law (who normally works at the 
Nicosia telegraph office) spray the vines. There 
is firing from the village. Costa’s wife wept all 
night for her youngest son in the commandos. 
At 11 a.m. find postmaster still indoors despite 
the heat. Yesterday evening his nephew stood 
outside the door combing his hair. Three soldiers 
shooed him indoors with their guns. “Quite 
politely; they were Cypriots.” Other soldiers 
came this morning and fired volleys into the air 
between the left-wing and the right-wing coffee- 
shops. 

17 July: 

Oi'R NEW MASTERS —a mainland Greek captain 
sits in Myrtou police-station—allow us to 
ciicuiate till 2 p m. On the way to Kyrenia am 
slopped, my car searched, by a Goyaesque 
quartet. 'I he resort town is sombre. “The 
Cypriots,” says a friend, “are only temporarily 
silent.” The castle is said to be filled with leftists. 
h4y car is again searched as I take the mountain 
road into the Turkish enclave. Turkish Nicosia is 
ostentatiously normal. A newspaper editor sells 
me stationery. “Tuikcy must intervene. She 
cannot support further years of discussion.” 
Like most Turkish notables he dreads Makarios 
(a few working Turks secretly admire him). 
Collecting thiee Union Jacks from the High 
Commission, 1 return to the coast and branch off 
to the mixed village of Kazafani and the Turkish 
tavcin. Five Fingers A Greek Cypriot from 
Au.stidlia has brought his children on holiday, 
but the swims he promised them have so far been 
few. “When I was a boy here, I had more Turkish 
friends than Greek. If outside powers would leave 
us alone, we’d gel on as well m Cyprus as we do 
in Sydney” Back in Kyrenia, Anastasis: “Have 
a beer outside. We’re not sure of the barman.” 

My garden’s noon temperature of 102 sinks 
by nightfall to 82. As 1 have nothing to do, 1 sit 
on the terrace with a pink gin, transistor, and cats. 

1 turn off the Turkish music, disregard an evening 
cockerel, the cicadas, the distant children, and 
brood till the News. Makarios has seen Wilson 
and Callaghan in London: the British Govern¬ 
ment still recognises him as President; the siill 
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sounds fragile. E^it, the Turkic prime minister 
(he once translated Ezra Pound) wants to co¬ 
ordinate plans with the British, who sound 
unresponsive. Samson’s radio assures the Turks 
of good intentions. It warns that any citizen 
on the roads between sunset and sunrise will be 
shot. A Greek said this morning that many 
would prefer a Turkish occupation to Nikc^ 
Samson. 

18 July: 

The young Turks who depend on the Greek 
economy sit gloomily in the Kazafani cafe. 
Hasan hands me a Turkish newspaper. It shows 
“lYcsident” Samson as a youth led in handcuffs 
to a British gaol, then prancing a few years later 
with d despoiled star and crescent. 1 sug^t a 
swim. Few of the Turks wish to leave the village: 
they know Eoka better than I, they tell me. 
Finally two iisk the drive to the rocky cove at 
Karakoumi, the nearest water. 

That night, finding my shuttered village, the 
rattle of gunfire from the nearby camp, unbear¬ 
able, I move to the small hotel in Kazafani. 
Greeks, too, have taken refuge in the Turkish 
part of the village. One frowns past the tavema. 
He owns lands m Belapuis, was in Eoka, now 
for some reason fears his own people. I suddenly 
notice that Kazafani is emptied of Turkish men, 
and the women keep looking at the sea.... 

B aron Corvo used to write reviews of un¬ 
written books. Will an ironic historian one 
day write an account of how in Cyprus a Turkish 
army intervened with minimum force, with 
exemplary discipline refrained from rape and 
looting, and, as guarantor of the island’s con¬ 
stitution, restored Makarios and with him worked 
out a lasting settlement? 

I am delayed for a few days befoie I can get 
permission to visit the house 1 left on 26 July 1974. 

The government still controls the poorer 
three-fifths of Cyprus. The Greek Cypriots 
retain the ports of Larnaca and Limassol, the 
mosaics of Paphos, the shaly whorls of Troodos 
with its pine forests, asbestos and southern 
vineyards, and 18"o of what statisticians call 
“tourist beds.” They have lost the citrus, tobacco, 
and cereals watered by the rains and reservoirs 
of Pentadaktylos, the limestone ridge that runs 
fiom Mt Kornos in the west to St Andrew’s 
monastery at the tip of the Karpas finger. They 
aie virtually defenceless. Their shattered National 
Guard is outmanned and outgunned by an 
Anatolian army of 40,000. 

One expects bitter despair fiorn the ruined 
and humiliated. 1 do not find it. I visit two 
camps out of the many. The first is under trees 
within a few hundr^ yards of conquered 
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Nicosia suburbs. It has the cool neatness of a 
British army rest-camp: whitewashed stones, a 
line for orderly queuing at the collective kitchen, 
a small camp library. Children go off to church 
in immaculate ankle socks and neat blue blazers. 
The second camp, government-run, is at wind¬ 
swept Strovolos. Its hundreds of tents flap in 
the wind from Buffavento and the string of 
villages which the refugees call home. By chance, 
in the avenue leading to the wash-house, my 
mother and 1 meet Michael Nicolaou. He is 45 
and comes from Aphania, a mixed village near 
the old Famagusta Road. He invites us to his tent. 
It contains a large bed for his wife and himself 
and a small bed for his IS-year-old son who is 
studying at the English School. 

While his wile brews coffee on a primus, 
Michael tells us about his village. ‘'There were 
650 Greeks, 400 Turks. We had a mosque and a 
church and lived as friends and as friends we 
must live again. 1 was first captuied by the 
Junta and then by the Turks. My life was saved 
by a Turkish neighbour.” 

“Mine too," wails a head-scarfed old woman, 
plangent as a Sophoclean chorus. “We were 
escaping, my man and 1, he's old and blind, 
when Turks from Turkey took us. They wanted 
to kill us. But our Turkish neighbours saved us." 

Michael’s wife serves coffee with an elegance 
which would be remarked in Belgravia. We 
hear from the adjoining tent the sobbing of a 
woman: her 28-year-old son is still listed as 
missing. 

That night all the tents blew down. 

M akarios now usfs an ultra-modem office in a 
new building. His grey-blue beard is still 
electric, his eyes still humorous. He speaks a 
delicate and careful English. I use “Your 
Beatitude” once, then the plebian “you.” 

The immediate piospects, he says, are not 
encouraging. The Turks are unreasonable and 
intransigent. But there are factors for hope. 
If the US in particular exerts pressure, if £>r 
Kissinger becomes “specific”, (i.e. instead of 
merely recommending an arrangement which 
will suit all interested parties), Turkey will find 
motives for compromise. A permanent army of 
occupation will be needed to alienate Greeks 
from their homes in the north—that will be 
expensive to the Turks and onerous to the Turkish 
Cypriots. Meanwhile Turks are trickling back 
into the south, where they will be welcome and 
protected. He plans to appoint Turkish police 
and inspectors of claims in the Turkish areas. 

The Archbishop's irenic accent is also struck 
by a fledgling organisation whose existence would 
have been impossible when the Junta (as the 
Cypriots call the colonels) controlled the National 


Guard's machine-guns. **New Cyprus** is a small 
grouping of artists, intellectuals, teachers, who 
wish to become a pressure group advocating 
steps which should, they say, have b^ taken long 
ago. They want to include Turkish Cypriots, 
and hope to do this through London. Their aim: 
to promote a sense of loyalty towards Cyprus 
by Cypriots of whatever ethnic or religious origin. 
If there are resemblances to the official aims of 
the Palestine Liberation Movement, there is an 
important difference. The members of "New 
Cyprus" rule out the use of violence. 

We have obtained permission to visit Myrtou, 
and we wait at the “frontier”—a customs-post 
will be introduced next month—near the L^ra 
Palace. After some time our escort joins us. A 
former schoolmaster from Larnaca, Mr Hasan 
talks of Islam as the Religion of Fraternity as we 
drive from the Greek lettering to Latin with 
dotted capital I's, a legacy of Ataturk whose 
newly installed bust grc'cts us in Kyrenia We 
have an hour to ourselves while Mr Hasan cle«irs 
our papers with the police. Some shops are open: 
lost-looking Turks stand in their doorways. 
Others, like my travel agent, have been looted 
and locked. The harbour glitters, boats bob at 
anchor, all the cafii tables arc on the quays, but 
not a customer appears, though it is 11 a.m. on a 
sunny morning. 

We drive to Myrtou with assurances from Mr 
Hasan that we'll find our house intact. When 
John Haylock visited it in October, clothes, beds, 
bedding had gone, but my books and my mother's 
water-colours were still there. At Myrtou police- 
station we pick up a gentle police constable who 
tells my mother he too is a painter but lost his 
paints in Paphos. We drive to our house, not 
through the village, which is “forbidden”, but 
by a dusty detour. Even so we pass four obviously 
emptied houses of the old style, and one new, 
dowry house, inhabited by settlers. John 
Haylock’s front door is open and the breeze 
gently lifts its detritus. 

The garden round our house has begun to look 
like a mini-jungle—the island had heavy rains 
this winter. The Union Jack is on the door where 
I affixed it with sellotape. But the front door 
opens on chaos. The floor is a mosaic of old 
New Yorkers and Encounters and old Horizons 
cemented by human excrement and rubbish. 
Everything has gone, including diaries, correspon¬ 
dence, manuscripts, dictionaries. My mother’s 
paintings have been dragged from their frames and 
burnt, not in the grate, but in the middle of the 
sitting-room floor. I need a drink. My mother 
finds me a jam jar and a sqpall casserole in the 
otherwise looted kitchen; and Mr Hasan joins 
me (the policeman does not) in a triple brandy. 

“Your house,” says my escort, “is still okay, 
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outside. Your garden needs a little care." The 
goldfish in the large irrigation tank have four 
inches of water, not the usual four feet. The 
oranges will die this summer. “We have stores of 
furniture. You could choose beds and come back.” 

He pauses. “But if you write what you have 
seen today ... who knows? ... it might be 
necessary to confiscate your property_” 

But writers cannot easily leavethingsunwritten. 
And while the Turkish army imposes its curious 
blend of police-state and anarchy—after seven 
months the looting continues, two old men who 
stayed in Myrtou have disappeared, you need 
permits each time you go to Kyrenia (“permits 
to swim” have yet to be issued)—^those with 
perches elsewhere must prefer to perch on them. 
Sad are those British pensioners who put their 
savings into ail those neat white houses. Husbands 
and wives do not go out together for fear of 
returning to emptied rooms. A message reaches 
me from someone I knew in Kyrenia. “We 
[Kyrenia-Turks] hate the Turks who’ve come 
from Limas.sol. We don’t let them use the Kyrenia 
football stadium. They’ve taken all the best 
Greek houses. But the Turks from Anadolu 
[Anatolia] are worse. If I could get into a car 
boot, 1 would come to the Greek side....” 

1 he island has had a brutal stroke. Prognoses 
range from death to recovery, with an invalid's 
uncertain future the only compromise. 

Cyprus, say the pessimists, is a pawn in a 
power game. Most blame a “CIA plot.” A coup 
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would remove Makarios, (a “neutralist”, held to 
be “soft on communism”). Since the only 
Cypriote to launch it would be Eoka B, this 
would prompt a Turkish intoi'aitiun. Double 
Enosis would follow, with each sector giving 
bases to Nato. What was always predictable is 
now obvious: a bi-zonal solution will be as un¬ 
acceptable to the Greeks as the 1947 partition 
was to the Palestinians. The alienation of their 
land will eventually inspire guerrilla actions. As 
for the Turks, if this pretext is not given them, 
they will use some Aegean flare-up to complete 
their Turkish occupation. Whether a new Turkish 
province of Kibris became a US base would 
depend on Turkey’s relations with Washington 
and the Arabs, certainly not on Cypriot wishes. 

There are, however, some optimists. They take 
encouragement from the mood among the Greeks 
and from reports from the occupied north. The 
Turkish Cypriots undoubtedly resent the presence 
of an Anatolian army (many of them Kurds who 
cannot even speak Turkish) which rigidly controls 
their movements. If they are to be prosperous, 
they will need the skills and capital of the Greek 
Cypriots. Optimists envisage a cantonal, not a 
bi-7onal, island. Where Turks predominate, they 
will be in charge, but they will not evict non- 
Turks (and vice versa). For this to work, the 
islanders must surely be disarmed, and ail 
foreign armies must withdraw from Cyprus. 

Home to Cyprus, but certainly not to write, 
and not for long. 
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How “Dangerous” are the Grossman 

Diaries? 

On Criticising Government from Within — By Max Beloff 


T he decision 
of the Attor¬ 
ney-General to 
seek to halt by 
legal process the 
publication in 
book form of the 
late Richard 
Crossman’s diar¬ 
ies—and not to 
await the advice 
on the matters of 
principle involved 
to be expected 
from the Com¬ 
mittee of Privy Councillors on Ministerial 


Secrecy (the Radcliffe Committee) set up by the 
Prime Minister—means that any interim judg¬ 
ment on their value to the student of the British 
political system must rest upon the extracts 
published by the Sunday Times over nine issues 
between 26 January and 23 March 1975. Indeed 
one admirable essay on some aspects of Cross¬ 
man’s views as derived from these extracts has 
already appeared from the pen of Professor 
Esmond Wright, a former M.P. and a distin¬ 
guished historian.* 

It would be improper (and, perhaps, unlawful) 

* Esmond Wri^t, “Supreme Authority of the 
Prime Minister”, Times Higher Educational St^ple^ 
ment (30 May 197S). 
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to speculate on the reasons which led the 
Attorney General to refrain originally from 
challenging the Sunday Times in the courts, 
while attempting to prevent publication of the 
book * We do know that eveiy attempt short of 
legal action was made by the Secretary of the 
Cabinet, Sir John Hunt, to prevent the Sunday 
Times from going ahead with the extracts, and 
that Sir John went to the length of arguing that a 
diary of this kind would be covered by the 
thirty-year rule governing the publication of and 
access to the official records of British govern¬ 
ment. We have of course, no means of knowing 
whether the Sunday Times extracts are fully 
representative of the material in the diaries or 
whether the book version would have included 
material even more explosive from the point of 
view of Sir John Hunt, Mr Samuel Silkin, and the 
Prime Minister. It is difficult to believe that hard 
covers would have made the difference. On the 
contrary, one remembers that under Russian 
Tsardom, articles of a radical kind were i^ermittcd 
in the so-called “thick Journals” that would ha\e 
been censored if designed for the daily press, on 
the grounds that those who could afford to 
subscribe to the “thick Journa's” would be men 
of substance, unlikely to be moved to revolu¬ 
tionary violence. 

Here we have the principle stood on its head. 
What can be released to the general public may 


* An injunction to prevent the Sunday Times from 
publishing further extracts was applied for on 
26 June 1975; its scope was broadened to include all 
material bearing on the Cabinet's work over the 
period covered by the Thirty Year Rule. The injunc¬ 
tion granted by Nfr Justice Ackner was successfully 
appealed against in the Court of Appeal after under¬ 
takings from the Sunday Times to refrain from prmt- 
ing the contentious material pending the hearing of 
the action itself. Cf. Times Law Reports for 26-27 
June 1975. For comment, see the leading article 
“Tlie Secrecy of Government”, in The Times (28 
June 1975). 

“ Written reply by the Attorney General to a 
question from Mr Eric Heifer, MP, Hansaid (18 June 
1975) and the rcmaiks in Court by Mr Gordon Slyn, 
Q C., apjjearing for the Attorney General (26 June 
1975). 

John Mackintosh’s comments in his article 
“The True Role of the Cabinet”, Sunday Times 
(30 March 1975). Crossman's intention to write a book 
explaining the contemporary working of government 
was known to his colleagues and his diaiy records two 
lively but inconclusive discussions on the limitation 
to be placed on the publication of ministerial memoirs 
on the Cabinet on 26 January and 21 September 1967. 

* The position of Mr Michael Foot is peculiarly 
delicate since his life of Aneurin Bevan includes a 
highly tendentious account of some aspects of the 
Attlee mmistiy of which his hero and the present 
Prime Minister (though not he himseiO formed part. 


not be made available in a form more adapted 
for scholarly use. 

Morf interesting are the reasons which have 
moved those who have been concerned to prevent 
the diaries being published at all. We do know 
that the interests of the State arc not involved m 
that no question of breaches of security aiises. 
The Sunday Times undertook to delete any 
extract that might be subject to objections on 
grounds of security and we have nd reason to 
believe that Mr Crossman’s executors (who 
include a cabinet minister in the person of Mr 
Michael Foot) or his publishers would be any 
less open to instruction in this held. What is 
objected to by Mr Silkin is alleged bretich of the 
doctrine of collective ministerial responsibility 
w'hich demands, so he asserts, the full contiden- 
tiality of discussions between ministers and of the 
documents that give rise to them.^ It is, as has 
olten been pointed out, not easy to take this 
argument at its face value since a number of 
books dealing with the Wilson government of 
1964-70, those of the Prime Minister himself 
and Lord George-Brown, and in particular 
Lord Gordon-Walker’s book on the Cabinet, 
all throw light on divergencies between different 
members of the Cabinet and reveal some of the 
arguments that took place on individual issues. 
(.A series of articles examining some of the 
different versions of incidents recorded in the 
diaries was started in the Sunday Times on 22 
June 1975, but suspended after the Court hearings 
on 26-27 June 1975.) 

The Crossman diaries have not opened a 
debate but continued an ongoing one. Jf one 
piobes a little more deeply into the matter, and 
tries to understand why for instance the Prime 
Minister would rather see the diaries suppres.sed 
than attempt to deal with their alleged inaccura¬ 
cies—for instance, in a second edition of his own 
book—one can make two points which help in 
understanding the pamc in Downing Street and 
Whitehall. 


W HAT INTERESTED Crossman above all 
was the way in which British government 
operates; not the particular decisions arrived at, 
but the operation of the system 1 1 self.* For a 
Prime Minister who is once again in power with 
many of the same colleagues, the perspective is 
different—does the account conduce to a high or 
a low opinion of his performance in office? Does 
it enhance or diminish his ability to keep his 
present team together? Wtjat for Crossman was 
theory for Mr Wilson is practice.® 

The second point is that Crossman’s treatment 
of his period as a Minister reveals a good deal 
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about his relations with his civil servants and 
enables one to challenge many of the myths that 
govern the treatment of these relations in the 
standard accounts of British government. While 
it IS true that these revelations largely concern 
individuals no longer in the public service, one 
can understand the mandarinate's desire for the 
continued protection of its anonymity that 
underlies the rigidity of Sir John Hunt’s objec¬ 
tions. And while once again such criticism of 
civil service is not 
new, it has norm¬ 
ally come from 
circles where prej¬ 
udice against the 
Establishment was 
easier to identify 
and dismiss.® 

What makes 
Crossman's diaries 
important—and 
will make them 
important even if, 
as IS likely, alter¬ 
native versions of 
some of the epi¬ 
sodes recorded are 
eventually made 
public—IS Cioss- 
man himself. While 
other holders of 
high office have 
reflected after¬ 
wards upon their 
cspericnce. Cross¬ 
man (like Wood- 
row Wilson) came 
to office with a 
standing interest in 
the nature of gov¬ 
ernment and Its 
functioning, and 
(unlike Woodrow 
Wilson) he both 
recorded the im¬ 
pact upon his own 
thinking of reality 
as he found it, 
and as L.eadcr of 


* Lady Falkciider (Mrs Marcia Williams) like all 
membeis ol kitchen cabinets is almost bound to And 
cimI servants distasteful, as they do her An account 
by Mrs Barbara Castle of her experiences of the 
“stifling" ol political decisions by civil servants, given 
at a seminar to senior civil sci vants in 1973, makes some 
points that also arise from the Crossman diaries. 
But Mrs Castle could be dismissed as a left-winger 
with a particular axe to grind Sec; Barbara Castle, 
“Mandarin Power", Suiuiay Tunes (10 June 1973). 
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the House made some efforts to change things. 

But Crossman was more than just a talented 
academic teacher of politics who cherished the 
ambition to write a contonporary “Bagehot” and 
happened to find his way into the political arena. 
He was (like Woodrow Wilson again) a vary 
complex character—and complexity helped to 
create the deep suspicions of his motives and 
methods that dogged his career in politics and in 
journalism alike. To the conventional background 

of Winchester and 
Mew College, Ox¬ 
ford, was added 
a highly uncon¬ 
ventional involve¬ 
ment with the for¬ 
tunes of European 
socialism, partic¬ 
ularly in the 
German-speaking 
countries, which 
gave him a range 
of intellectual ref¬ 
erence matching 
the range of social 
reference that was 
extended by his 
W E.A. teaching 
before the War, 
and his represen¬ 
tation of a pre¬ 
dominantly work¬ 
ing-class constit¬ 
uency after it. 

Although as self- 
centred as any pol¬ 
itician must be— 
from one point of 
view the enormous 
diary was itself 
a piece of sheer 
self-indulgence— 
Crossman was not 
inordinately am¬ 
bitious. It would 
not have occurred 
to him to try to 
obliterate his so¬ 
cial origins or na¬ 
tional tastes and turn himself into a music-hall 
caricature of a piolctarian leader like the ineffable 
Tony (sic) Benn. Where deep feelings were invol¬ 
ved as they were in Crossman’s Zionist convic¬ 
tions and bis sympathy for the survivors of the 
holocaust, they were not set aside for the sake of 
personal advancement. Ernest Bevin could not 
forgive Crossman’s rejection of his clumsy and 
malevolent policy in regard to Palestine; and this 
fact was probably sufficient in itself to prevent 
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Crosstnan getting ministerial office in the Attlee 
government, with the result that the perceptions 
with which he reached cabinet rank in 1964 were 
still those of a back-bencher. While it is true that 
his war-time work in propaganda brought him 
into touch with some aspects of the Whitehall 
machine, neither that field of activity nor the very 
special circumstances of war-time provided the 
normal kind of apprenticeship that many 
ministers have undergone. He had to learn from 
the beginning, and from the top. 

Crossman was, however, a dangerous challenge 
to the accepted ways of doing things in yet another 
way. He was a supremely articulate politician in 
an era in which the ability to use langua^ was 
becoming increasingly rare in the upper reaches of 
British government. He was not merely, at his 
best, enormously eloquent as a speaker, he was 
also a very good journalist. (Though not, as his 
brief experience in charge of the New Statesman 
indicates, a very good editor!) A politician who 
can also write good journalism is formidable. It 
is clear that the diaries, although the product of 
late-night dictation into a tape-recording machine, 
not the best recipe for stylistic elegance, have a 
certain degree of punch to them which would 
give the ideas they convey an additional impact 
if allowed to be read at length, and in book form. 
One can quite see that where Crossman got his 
story in first, the counter-versions would have 
difficulty in catching up. And what is anathema 
to run-of-the-mill politicians is likely to be even 
more odious to the mandarinate whose power 
rests to some extent upon intentional equivocation 
and the deliberate exclusion of the personal factor. 

The strength of Crossman’s position as a 
critic from inside, and the reactions evoked by 
his own personality must not, however, be 
allowed to obscure the very real issue between 
himself and those who are now trying to silence 
him posthumously. Crossman took the view— 
which he believed had fiagehot's sanction—that 
it is desirable that those who are active partici¬ 
pants in a political system (and this now applies 
to the mass electorate) have a right to know how 
it actually functions and not to be put off with the 
conventional version, if this no longer corres¬ 
ponds to the truth. Those who oppose publication 
of the diaries (apart from a desire to safeguard 
particular reputations) see no merit in more open 
government. They telieve that the accepted 
myths are salutary ones and that to impugn them 
destroys the authonty of the country’s rulers. 
Their instinct is to conceal. 

The anti-Crossmanites may have more to be 
said in their favour than reformers would always 
be willing to admit. The fate of the Crossman 
reforms in parliamentaiy procedure—and the 


published extracts from the diary all pre-date 
this period of Crossman’s work—would sug^t 
that members of parliament are for a variety of 
reasons neither prepared, nor particularly anxious 
in many cases, to play the much more activist role 
in the oversi^t of government that Crossman 
wished to provide for them. Even those changes 
that have been retained have not involved as 
profound a change in the role of Parliament as 
Crossman would probably have liked to see. 
Similarly, most citizens would |ppear to be 
indifferent as to whether cabinet government 
operates along traditional lines or not. Such 
criticisms as they may have of the functioning of 
our institutions will relate to matters of substance, 
to disappointment with the performance of 
particular ministries, and to their views of where 
the blame might lie. To attempt to get a view of 
the system as a whole will generally seem some¬ 
thing for academics only. Yet even if there is not 
much popular pressure to get at the truth, that 
does not mean that it is not worth attempting. 


T he conventional view of British govern¬ 
ment has the merit—from the point of view 
of those operating the system—of concealing 
responsibility where it can be concealed, and 
diffusing it where it cannot. The Cabinet is thought 
of as a supreme decision-making body under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister deciding upon 
policy where the government as a whole is 
involved, and settling contentious issues where 
more than one ministry is concerned. In these 
circumstances, the confidentiality of the pro¬ 
ceedings might seem fully appropriate and an 
important source of strength. A group of 
gentlemen meeting together in private, with no 
formal record of their business, might prefer the 
conventions governing the behaviour of gentle¬ 
men in private life. (Though even in the 19th 
century, accusations that the press was being 
manipulated by one minister so as to bring 
pressure on his colleagues were not unknown.) 
Ministers, it was presumed, came into office with 
certain policies to which they were known to be 
attached and which they hoped with the aid of 
their departments to carry out. In the more 
traditional aspects of government at any rate, the 
civil servants were servants indeed—clerks not 
policy-makers. Their loyalty was to their own 
minister, not to the civil service as a whole. 

The contemporary realities are very different. 
The Cabinet—a much larger body than in the 19th 
century—does not and probably cannot function 
as a policy-making body on major issues. It is 
not a private group but the apex of a system of 
committees, serviced like itself by a powerful 
secretariat, and designed to give answers to 
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questions put up through the governmental 
process. Hence the requirement for a detailed 
agenda with voluminous supporting papers, and 
the decisive importance of the “minutes" which 
record for action what the Cabinet secretariat 
thinks is necessary, and only such argument as it 
is felt desirable to record. The proliferation of 
junior ministers as well as of oflScials, and of 
important bodies (like boards of the nationalised 
industries) on the periphery of government, 
reflects the vast increase in functions that the 
modern State has assumed. 

In a system of this kind, where most important 
decisions will require the assent and cooperation 
of more than one department, where local 
government still has an important subsidiary 
role, and where the right of pressure-groups to 
have their say is generally accepted, policy is bound 
to be the product of long drawn-out negotiations 
by which the Minister’s hands will be virtually 
tied long before the matter gets to Cabinet. The 
weakness of the Minister's position is further 
enhanced by the recklessness with which succes¬ 
sive governments play about with new allocations 
of responsibilities between departments, often 
on the plea of administrative efficiency, but usually 
as part of some bargain involving personalities. 
In the Whitehall jungle, only the most sure-footed 
officials can find their way around; and they can 
only get at least something of what they are after 
by respecting the idea of the civil service as a 
single machine, and paying proper respect to its 
great panjandrums at the Treasury and in the 
Cabinet Office (and by now, one must suppose, in 
the Civil Service Department as well). 

An incoming M mister, who in most departments 
can expect so brief a tenure that his chances of 
mastering the detail of business over most of the 
Held are minimal, may well desire to leave his 
imprint in some major piece of legislation. But if 
his Party has been out of office, the preparations 
that have been made will almost certainly prove 
inadequate. On important economic issues in 
particular, modern legislation is likely to be so 
complex that only the resources of a Department 
suffice to frame it. Ideas which seem acceptable 
in Opposition, when only outlines can be dis¬ 
cussed, may turn out—like the Land Commission 
bill, to use an example from the diary—to be 
nothing but an embarrassment. 

Even a Minister of Dick Crossman’s energy 
may find that departmental procedures are such 
as to make it difficult for him to use for his own 
purposes the finely tuned engine of which he 
believes himself to be in command. The private 
office IS not the equivalent of the Continental 
cabinet", and to seek to by-pass the Permanent 
Under-Secretary so as to get advice from the 
operative levels of a Ministry is likely to result in 
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damaging battles from which the Minister is 
likely to emerge the loser. 

It is probable that a similar diary from a Tory 
source would reveal a state of affairs and reactions 
to it not all that different to what we get from 
Crossman. The Department of Education and 
Science would seem to be as jfinniy entrenched in 
its antipathy to selection (that is to say, as 
socialist in its outlook, as the Treasury has 
traditionally been anti-collectivist and in favour 
of “sound money”). In the case of Labour 
Ministers, there is, however, the added complica¬ 
tion of the fact that they are in a sense manda¬ 
tories of their Party and of “the Movement.” 
The degree of this commitment to the Party 
Manifesto was probably weaker in 1964 and 1966 
than in 1974 but the extent to which Crossman 
thought of himself not merely as a Minister but 
as a Labour Minister is very evident Crossman 
himself was loo intelligent to attach overwhelm¬ 
ing importance to some of the symbolic aspects 
of the connection; he notes with amused impa¬ 
tience Barbara Castle's pieoccupjtion with the 
annual elections to the National Executive 
Committee. But he found nothing very odd about 
using his Ministerial position to party advantage. 
To revise local government boundaries as 
suggested for greater efficiency was all very well— 
but not if it meant that the consequential change 
of constituency boundaries might put some 
Labour seats at risk! 

So manifold are the pressures upon Ministers 
and the Cabinet—so time-consuming the 
demands of Parliamentary business and formal 
public appearances—that one could argue that 
there is no way in which this system could actually 
work. And the record of the last decade might 
well suggest that it does work very badly indeed. 
That It docs work even lamely is attributable to 
the fact which Crossman seized upon and amply 
illustrates—the unseen and informal methods of 
arriving at decisions that are forced upon ail 
Pi line Ministers. The right they retain—a much 
more important one than the light of dissolution 
of which the textbooks make so much—is the 
right to consult whom they choose. It is not so 
much a matter of an “inner cabinet” which may 
or may not crystallise from time to time, as of an 
ever-shifting grouping of senior ministers whom 
the Prime Minister may consult collectively, or 
even individually, and whose weight is such that 
once they are agreeable to a course of action the 
Cabinet as such has no serious alternative but to 
accept and implement their decision. And this is 
what Crossman saw as “Prime Ministerial” 
government. 

To make Cabinet government work [Crossman 

wrote] as against Prime Ministerial Government, 


the Cabinet should really discuss general policy. 
Whereas in our case all that happens is that 23 of us 
come, each with his particular pressures and 
problems, trying to get what he wants. And wc do 
avoid any collcttive decisions of policy except 
perhaps on defence and foreign affairs.” 

Tlie ability of the inner group to keep to itself 
the major decisions is enhanced by its monopoly 
of some of the vital indicators of the economic 
and financial situation—hence the repeated way 
in which sterling crises have suddenly flared up 
and cut across the normal channels of policy- 
formulation. It does not, however, mean that 
other Ministers need or do adopt an attitude of 
total passivity. They can (as Crossman illustrates) 
attempt to create a cabal—a group of Ministers 
pledged not to accede to some presumed objective 
of the Prime Minister. They can and do attempt 
to influence opinion in the Party and outside 
through calculated leaks and other devices. So 
much IS indeed leaked of set design about what 
Cabinet is considering at the very time the issue 
IS live, that the fuss made about the convention 
of unanimity where the diarist is conccincd 
might seem a little overdone. 

T iir “agreement to differ” over the FLC 
referendum provides yet another example of 
the fertility in expedient of Prime Ministeiial 
government. It seems more important to main¬ 
tain the formal unity of the Cabinet than to insist 
on its accepting a common view. The public case 
for and against may be argued, provided that the 
ultimate verdict is accepted in respect of the actual 
conduct of business. While expedients of this 
kind may preserve the position of a Prime 
Minister and his command over his party, they 
may at the same time enhance suspicions that 
piolitics as a whole is a mere charade, that those 
best qualified to hold views on great issues of the 
day do not hold them strongly enough to l?e 
willing to jeopardise their chances of office, and 
that the ordinary voter is being in some way 
cheated of his right to good government. 

It is upon one’s judgment of the state of the 
nation that one’s views about the desirability of 
suppressing the Crossman diaries must, there¬ 
fore, depend. Of course, in ordinary circum¬ 
stances there would always be much to say for the 
conventional view. Cabinets, like other com¬ 
mittees, are more likely to arrive at acceptable 
decisions if the confidentiality of deliberation can 
be sustained. Civil servants are moie likely to 
risk unpalatable advice if they know that the 
advice they give is not going to be revealed for 
the duration of their own careers. 

But the circumstances arc not ordinary. The 
conventions of one now irrecoverable period 
in the history of British government are being 
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applied to a new and different situation. Cross- 
man's own notion of Cabinet government as it 
should be was Utopian. British government today 
Is both too weak and much too strong; strong 
enough to destroy through excessive taxation the 
element of private property rights upon which 
all freedoms depend, and the element of economic 
incentive coupled with the right of inheritance 
which is the only motor force that can provide 
greater prosperity. On the other hand, British 
government is too weak to deal with the rival 
bureaucracies of the entrenched power-groups 
and notably the Trade Unions. 
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It may be too late to prevent the decline in the 
quality of the public services and the security of 
private rights which have increasingly come to 
characterise the British scene. But if there is any 
hope for the future it can hardly lie in obscurant¬ 
ism, in accepting the rights of rulers to offer 
misleading accounts of their stewardship. To 
reform we should first need to understand. The 
benefit that the diaries could confer vastly 
outweighs the alleged dangers that would follow 
their publication. It is not much use disputing 
for precedence at the captain’s table while the 
ship goes down. 


International Commentary 

A Reply to Solzhenitsyn 

On Saying “YeA-” or “No**—By Raymond Aron 


T he person of 
Alexander Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn inspires 
me with too much 
respect and his work 
with too much ad¬ 
miration for me to 
refrain from ventur¬ 
ing a reply to the 
summons and chal¬ 
lenge he hulls at 
us—at all of us who, 
in the thirty years since the collapse of the Third 
Reich, have defended or believed ourselves to be 
defending that which is no longer referred to as 
“the free woild.” 

The West, cries Solzhenitsyn, has unwittingly 
lost World War Ill without even doing battle. It 
has lost because men are always inclined to 
“perpetuate piosperity at the expense of certain 
illusions.’’ Our present task, therefore, is not to 
avoid a Third World War but to stop the Fourth 

—"to stop it ,. not fall on our knees_ 

This situation, he tells us, is apparent to “any 
average man in the Eastern countries from Poznan 
to Canton.” I take the liberty of replying that the 
average man of the West sees it differently with¬ 
out being altogether wrong. 


» See Alexander Sol7hcnit.svn, “The Big Losers in 
World War HI”, Inlet national Hetald Jtibune, 24 
June 1975; reprinted from the New York limes. 

* Nichola.s Bcthell, Tlte Last Sect et (Andr6 Deutsch, 
1974)- see also Don Cook's review-article in Encoun- 
T£R, July J975. 


There ha.s bli.n no “World War” between the 
Soviet Union and the West since 1945—no war 
but an historic rivalry of power and Ideas. The 
limited wars in Korea and Viet Nam lasted for 
three and thirty yeais respectively. In 1949 the 
Chinese Communist l*drly won a civil war which 
had been in progress since well before World 
War II. Tlie face of the world has changed in 
thirty years, granted, but these changes do not all 
constitute defeats for the West Th^ are not all 
consequences of our weakness or cowardice but 
stem from three historical senes of quite another 
import. 

Thanks to military operations and agreements 
undertaken by Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill 
between 1943 and 1945, and to the West’s purely 
defensive strategy after the end of hostilities, the 
Soviet Union dominated the countries of Eastern 
Europe and, simultaneously, imposed a system of 
government modelled on its own. Roosevelt and 
Churchill made a promise—which they kept—to 
return to the Soviet Union any Soviet citizen who 
fell into their hands, whether soldier or civilian. 
They consigned hundreds of thousiands and 
millions of human beings to detention or death. 
This “final secret” has recently been exposed by 
Lord Bethell's book.^ Solzhenitsyn gives us a 
harsh reminder of this, and rightly so. 

The West did not, on the other hand, consign 
China to the Communists. Mao Tse-tung, the 
ideological and military leader of an immense 
peasant revolt commanded by a political party, 
ultimately triumphed, perhaps with the aid of 
Japanese aggression. We are ill-acquainted with 
what goes on inside his vast count! y. Wc do not 
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know whether it, too, conceals “labour camps”, 
and whether heretics or ex-heretics, if not exactly 
confessing like Zinoviev and Bukharin to crimes 
which they have not committed, at least avow 
their mistakes and affirm their desire for redemp¬ 
tion. I distrust glowing reports by visitors (we 
were treated to accounts in similar vein forty 
years ago, when Stalinism was at its worst); but 
despite my universal honor of totalitarian tech¬ 
niques 1 still think the Americans took the right 
decision when they refused to back Chiang Kai- 
shek's regime to the limit. 

The U.S. extreme Right, a victim of the illusion 
of American omnipotence, accused Roosevelt 
and Truman of having “lost” China—as if it had 
ever belonged to anyone but the Chinese them¬ 
selves. I do not know if or at what juncture the 
Communists’ victory in China was inevitable, 
but in 1946 General Marshall gave Truman a 
wise piece of advice which we French should 
ourselves have followed m Jndo-China. 

Finally, and this is the third of the three factors 
1 mentioned, the abandonment or collapse of the 
European-built empires in Africa and Asia pro¬ 
duced exhaustion in the ex-greut powers of the old 
continent and anti-colonialism m those new great 
powers, the Soviet Union and the United States. 
Solzhenitsyn himself, being true to his desire for 


truth and justice, cannot fail to approve of 
de-colonisation even if a number of the rdgimes 
which arose on the morrow of the European 
withdrawal substituted one despotism for another. 

Only one post-colonial regime has invoked the 
Soviet or Chinese model and borrowed its 
practices; that of Viet Nam. France should not 
even have attempted to re-establish her authority 
m Saigon, Hanoi, or Phnom-Penh in 1944~S. 
December 1946 saw the start of a thirty-year 
conflict compounded of national liberation and 
civil war. 1 refuse to compare, in a few shgi t lines, 
the relative merits and demerits of the Hanoi and 
Saigon rdgimes I feel in general that the Western 
press displayed excessive severity towards the 
turpitudes of Saigon, which were visible to the 
naked eye, while failing to recognise the les,s 
discernible cruelties of Hanoi. But it is no less 
inaccurate and unfair to cite the opposition of the 
young (and not so young) to the Viet Nam war as 
if It amounted to a mere refusal to “bear the pain 
and anguish of far-away war.” This refusal 
undoubtedly contained an element of sanctified 
egoism, but also of idealism, conscience, and 
doubt. A democratic nation consents to fight only 
if it feels morally committed, convinced that it is 
defending a vital interest, some essential prin¬ 
ciples, or at least the better cause. The intellectuals 
of the West declined to see absolute evil in the 
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T he us. gov- 
ernment may 
have to expel 
Alexander / Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn from 
the republic, not 
only as a hands- 
across-the- 
barbed-wire ges¬ 
ture of solidarity 
with Its ditente 
partner, the So¬ 
viet government, 
but also to save 
Piesident Fold 
and his atten¬ 
dants from ner¬ 
vous breakdowns. 

This IS not the fust time that Solzhenitsyn, 
winner of the Nobel Prize In Liteiature, has taxed 
the nerves of the mighiy Last year Soviet Premier 
Leonid Brezhnev, having decided that he could not 
conveniently kill Solzhenitsyn and could not endure 
the sound of his voice, expelled him. 

Solzhenitsyn became a nuisance to Gerald Ford 
when AFL-CIO President George Meany invited 
Solzhenitsyn to Washington to give a speech in 
which he leiteraled his low opinion of ditente, as the 
United States practises it He believes this policy 


- Taxing the Nerves 

reduces the United States to craven, degrading 
reticence about slave labor, concentration camps, 
and other problems of human rights in the Soviet 
Union. 

Solzhenitsyn is, of course, correct: The 
U.S. government thinks such reticence b 
“necessary” lest the Soviet government get angry 
and refuse to accept U.S. trade subsMiea, or engage 
in our memorable grain deals. But mere truthfulness 
does not redeem politically inconvenient speech, and 
Solzhenitsyn carries free speech to inconvenient 
conclusions. 

His presence here posed a proMem: Should Mr 
Ford meet with him? In coping with this problem 
the President contrived to confirm Solzhenitsyn’s 
point while snubbing him for having made It. 

Mr. Ford nervously diagnosed Solzhenitsyn’s 
presence here as a foreign policy problem, and 
summoned advice from the National Security 
Council, which copes with such threats to the nation’s 
security. He and aides brainstormed about how to 
Justify snubbing the man who, outside U.S. and 
Soviet government circtes, is recognised as one of 
the moral heroes of the 20th century. 

According to reports, several aides, 
showing a flair for baseness that would have 
stood them in good stead with the previous adnums- 
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austere and merciless regime of the North. 
Solzhenitsyn, who so properly exposes the 
weaknesses of the West, can hardly be surprised 
at that. 

Where does this leave us today? Here too, let us 
discriminate. It is indeed true that Westerners, 
and the Americans in particular, are daily indicted 
at the UN by dozens of countries which respect 
not a single one of the ideals they profess. The 
Assembly, composed of representatives of some 
hundred and sixty countries, enacts a comedy 
which alternates between the farcical and the 
loathsome.^ But this caricature of an assembly 
does not make history; and even though the 
Communist states generally support the resolu¬ 
tions, protests, declarations, demands and con¬ 
demnations voted by the countries of the Third 
World, the latter—Cuba excepted—act on their 
own account. They do not obey “one and the 
same centre" nor allow it to manipulate them. 

The West is assuredly in retreat from a histori¬ 
cal standpoint, and relative to the status of 
Europe in 1914 this retreat appears normal. If 
history has nothing more to show than imperial 
cycles, then the West is nearing the end of one 

’ See: Ehe Kedourie, “The UN Follies”, Encoun- 
TtR, August 1975. 


such. But in raiouncing its African or Asian 
Empire it did not betray itself or surrender: it 
pursued its own vocation. 

It is now confronted by two ordeals, one of 
them fraught with the risk of war and the other 
purely moral: the conflict between Israel and the 
Arab countries, and the European security 
conference. 1 do not despair of gradual pacifica¬ 
tion in the Middle East, and European govern¬ 
ments are not merely yielding to blackmail when 
they try to establish new relationships with the 
oil-producing countries. On the other hand, I am 
one of those—and there are not many left—who 
see no reason to consecrate the present status of 
Europe at Helsinki. We ought to realise that all 
the Soviet Union owns or dominates ceases to 
be negotiable, whereas everything still held by 
ourselves remains permanently so. 


T hese controversies highlight the ulti¬ 
mate dialogue about the nature of politics 
and, above all, international politics. Solzhenit¬ 
syn's unrivalled strength reposes in his person and 
in that which defines his message: an unqualified 
refusal to he. We may not be able to tell the truth, 
he insists, but we can always refuse to lie. He 
regards the Soviet regime as perverse in this 


of the Mighty 


tralion. questioned Solzhenitsyn's mental stability. 
The idea of American politicians rendering negative 
Judgments about Solzhenitsyn's mental health has 
an antic charm, but such Judgments were not 
publicly advanced to justijv the iniib. 

Other aides reportedly noted that during his visit 
/(, the United States, Solzhenitsyn is promoting 
the sale of his books They said the President should 
not do anything that might even indnectly help a co/n- 
mercial promotion. 

A few days earlier Mr Fotd met with the cotton 
queen A few days after that he summoned photo- 
giaphers to the White House lawn where he kicked 
a soccer ball with Brazilian star Pele. for the 
benefit of the American entiepieneurs who are 
paying Pele %4.5 million for promotion. 

Press Secrei ary Ron Nessen, keeper of the 
presidential image, explained that Mr Ford 
could not see Solzhenitsyn because of a “crowded 
schedule.” Nessen added: “For image reasons the 
President does like to have some substance In hb 
meetings. It is not clear vrhat he wonid gain by a 
meeting with Solzhenitsyn.” 

Nessen may have a point, but if so it reflects on 
Mr Ford's ability to receive, rather than on 
Solzhenitsyn's ability to impart, wisdom. The 
PresMeat's inuge thus clarified, like butter, Nessen 
refrained from adding the salient point: Brezhnev 


frowns on Solzhenitsyn, but not on Pele. 

Obviously Mr Ford decided that meeting 
Solzhenitsyn would he inconsistent with 
detente Obviously Solzhenitsyn is correct. Ditente, 
as practised by the United States, prevents even 
gestures of support for the cause of human rights in 
the Soviet Union. 

Certainly Solzhenitsvn was not surprised by Mr 
Ford's snub. As he said in his Nobel lecture 

“The spirit of Munich has by no means retreated 
into tlie past; it was not a brief episode. I even 
venture to say that the spirit of Munich is 
dominant in tte 20th ceotu^. The intimidated, 
civilized, world has found nothing to oppose the 
onslaught of a suddenly resurgent fang-bearing 
barbarisni, except concisions and smiics.” 

Detente has conferred upon Brezhnev veto power 
over the appointments calendar of the President of 
the United States. Perhaps Brezhnev, in the spirit 
of ditente, would refrain from seeing people offensive 
to the U.S. government’s moral sensibilities—if it 
had any. 

George F, Will 

in the Initrnational Herald Tribune (Paris) 
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respect because it institutionalises falsehood. 
Despotism is called liberty, a Party-subservient 
press passes for free, and, at the time of the 
Great Purge, Stalin pioclaimed the Soviet consti¬ 
tution the most democratic in the world. Sol¬ 
zhenitsyn's voice has great carrying-power 
because it never ceases to remind us of this 
intrinsic perversity in totalitarianism. 

To deal with all countries regardless of their 
internal systems is to lapse into cynicism To 
wish to disseminate a particular system through¬ 
out the world (“a world safe for democracy”, in 
Woodrow Wilson’s formula) or wage universal 
and unremitting opposition to a system deemed 
evil, IS to hazard a crusade if one takes the offen¬ 
sive or, if one remains on the defensive, to risk 
losing battles in advance. More divided than 
ever by principles and inequality of wealth 
despite improved methods of communication 
countries must co-cxist if they are not to destroy 
each other Which policy otTcis belter piospects 
for the West, for freedom confionled by 
Sovietism—expansion or restriction of commer¬ 
cial exchanges?—rapprochement with China so 
as to offset Soviet power, or an avowal of the 
same hostility towards all Communist countries? 
No one should give a categoiical response to 
either of these questions. There is only one 
categorical imperative: to refrain from construing 
the compromises involved in diplomacy as moral 
surrender. Whatever one hears on all sides, the 
historic rivalry between the Soviet Union and the 
liberal West is still, notwithstanding conflicts of 
interest between the West and the Third World, 


the crucial issue of our time. 

The West has yet to be defeated in this historic 
contest. It is the West which still possesses the 
greatest store of scientific or technical skills 
indispensable to the survival of the billions of 
human beings who inhabit our planet. It is the 
West which still embodies, however imperfectly, 
the type of social organisation aspired to by th>* 
majority of ordinary people in the East and 
West alike. The economic crisis, American self¬ 
doubt, and the excesses of intellectuals every¬ 
where (the intelligentsia of Paris deserve a special 
mention) are producing a /in du siecle climate. 

May it be that Solzhenitsyn is helping us to 
recover our poise The West is threatened, true, 
but as much by loss of faith in itself as by Soviet 
power. And it will only survive on two condi¬ 
tions: by listening to the admonitions, however 
emotional, of those who are or believe themselves 
to be the victims of the conflict; and by not con¬ 
fusing the partial and inescapable amorality of 
international relations with moral resigna¬ 
tion 

Moie than by any other man, we shall be 
aided in this future task by Solzhenitsyn, who 
says "no" to a mendacious regime without .saying 
"yes" to revolution. I'or, in the same way, we 
say "no" to surrender without saying "yes" to 
war. Within nations, just as in the iclations 
between states, it is this twin refusal which we 
must all uphold, undeceived about the dangers 
involved, because we arc for ever grazing violence 
on the one hand and resignation on the other. 


Joyce Le Pretexte 

By Arnold Goldman 


I N 1902 TWENTY-YEAR-oi T5 Jaincs Joyce fled 
Dublin for Paris His first attempt at self-exile 
proved abortive, but 18 years later the impending 
author of Ulysses, himself moving steadily 
towards a self-generating world of linguistic 
artifice, returned to settle in the City of Art. Many 
Irishmen have since thought, and said, that the 
plac'e was welcome to their “wildgoose”, and 
Joyce knew that he had sunk to the level they 
expected him to: "Parysis, lu sais," he wrote in 
Finneffuns Wake, "appartient a qui se parise.” 

Students of Joyce, especially the Americans, 
generally manage allegiance to both Joyce of 
Dublin and Joyce of Pans In June they held their 
fifth biennial International Joyce Symposium at 
28, rue des Francs-Bourgcois, an address which 


would have amused the Fabulous Artificer who 
culled himself a “poor Joyce.” The Symposium is 
generally a mini-version of the dread American 
Modern Language Association Conference, the 
annual professional extravaganza of literature 
teachers, whose panel discussions and serial 
twcnty-minute-long “papers” export, like Coca 
Cola, without respect of place. 

As m past symposia in Dublin and in Trieste— 
the first station of Joyce’s European cross—an 
unacknowledged battle was waged toestabhsh the 
True Succession. Usually it is the Irish telling the 
Americans that only the Irish could hope to 
understand Joyce: though what they do under¬ 
stand by him remains clouded in rhetoric and 
Guinness. On this occasion a two-pronged French 
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attack faced the more numerous Americans. 
Speaking only in French, and only to other 
Fienchpersons, helped a lot, of course. The 
Americans (and English and Irish) responded 
with much sad headshaking at the stylish banali¬ 
ties they understood the Gauls to be perpetrating, 
unwilling to credit the arrival of any Joyce other 
than their own on the scene. But on the showing 
of the week, particularly in the contributions of 
M. Butor, Mme Sarraute, M. Sollers of the 
journal Tel Quel, and Mme Cixous, the vetitable 
Isis of the Parisians, there is now a French 
Joyce, and he is less the Joyce of Ulysses than of 
hnnegans Wake. Joyce the destroyer of language 
and of forms. 

The opportunity for an orgy of French-bashing 
was, however, served the Symposium on a platter 
when the French Government, which had 
provided the Grand Amphitheatre of the Sor- 
bonne for the "stance imitgurale," sent neither 
the Rector nor the promised Secretary of State 
for Unncrsities to welcome the participants and 
introduce the first speakers. Instead there 
appeared a comic civil servant with little idea of 
why he had been sent, and less as to the identity 
of Joyce, Maria Jolas tthc Symposium Hon. Sec.) 
or Jacques Lacan, the speaker. This slight was 
regarded as cavalier at best and by the residual 
spirit of the Events of 1968 as a characteristic 
“political act.” The envirc ament of the Sympo¬ 
sium proper only aggravated the situation, being 
a hastily- and ill-constructed gallery with only 
the thinnest of hessian partitions between the 
:oncurrcnt academic sessions. (Thus was the 
structuralist discussion of the “seepage" between 
:haracter and environment in fiction illustrated 
or real) The mysterious 30 bottle of Irish 
vhisky which appealed on the last night seemed 
;oo little, too late. 

r HK gallery's exhibition, Janws Joyccet 
Paris, opened to the public on 23 June. It is 
irmly slanted towards the other aspect of the 
'rench claim to Succession, dedicated as it is to 
he Parisian companions and accomplices of 
oyce who by their "abnegation” permitted the 
luthor to complete his life's work (ail in bold 
yfie and two languages as you enter). So in what 
s partly a replay of a similar post-war exhibition 
Iso organised by Bernard Ghecrbrant of the 
lublishmg house of La Hune, major sections of 
he display are dedicated to the Joycean memora- 
lilia of Adrienne Monnier and Sylvia Beach, 
'ooksellers and publishers (of Joyce), Valery 
iirbaud, Stuart Gilbert (author of the first 
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exegesis of Ulysses), Paul and Lucie L6on, and 
of course Eugene Jolas (editor of transition) and 
his wife Maria. 

Indeed Mme Jolas—Maria McDonald of 
Louisville, Ky., and proud of it—was omni¬ 
present. Honorary head of the Symposium, 
participant in discussions, with twice the energy 
of the Full Profi^sors half her age, she acted as 
factotum, concierge and carnival barker, dra¬ 
gooning audiences off the pavements for her 
favourite speakers But if the exhibition memori¬ 
alises her Joyce, the wwk seemed also to mark 
the superccssion of that Joyce by the Joyce of 
M. Butor, M. Sollers, et al M. Sollers, in 
particular, seemed to have effected to his own 
satisfaction a marriage between transition’s 
flaunting of Finnegans Wake as the "revolution 
(le la verbe" and the politics of revolution proper, 
announcing with gusto that the Wake was simply 
the most important anti-fascist book ever written. 
(More Anglo-American headshaking). 

Joyce's politics in fact, long (like Yeats's and 
Eliot's) infia dig as a subject, surfaced at regular 
intervals, buoyed also by currents of Irish 
nationalism. (An unsigned note marked “Up the 
IRA” was even cautiously paired to a panel's 
moderator.) Sollers's view that the language of the 
Wake had already killed English, the language of 
the imperialist oppressor, was not uniformly 
admired. Leslie Fiedler, the American critic, 
announced his sorrowful farewell to Joyce 
Studies precisely because Joyce, though a great 
genius, was surely not a man of the people 
providing them with a sustaining popular culture. 
His Joyce was. alas, an dlitist writing for an dlite. 
Joyc'e’s biographer, Richard Ellmann, claimed 
that Joyce's politics were those of Arthur 
Griffith—“the coming man” as Molly Bloom 
remembers her husband Leopold enthusing. Few 
agreed with this either, but then nobody seemed 
to agree very much with anyone else anyway, 
about Joyce's narrative techniques, his themes, 
his structures, his life or his texts. The panel 
assembled to discuss the future of "Joyc-e Studies” 
couldn't even agree whether there was nothing 
left to do or nothing yet accomplished. 

“Sham Joys”, as Jacques Lacan seemed to call 
him in his mournfully playful lecture “Joyce le 
symptome”, had the last laugh after all. Above a 
large portrait of him in the exhibition foyer was a 
notice, "tailleur" (relating to the former use of 
the premises): only the “t” had been obliterated, 
leaving "aillcur''~as near as tan be “elsewhere, 
somcvvhcie else.” 
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Fluid at the Centre 

Kipling New and Old—By J. L M. Stewart 


I N 1917 K1PL1NO published a volume of short 
stories entitled A Diversity of Creatures. The 
creatures include Mary Postgate, who lets the 
German airman die; Winton, who is jeered at by 
Beetle and caned by his friend and study-mate the 
Captain of Games; a dog called Hervey; Hervey‘s 
Spiritual Form; and a most animistically con¬ 
ceived friendly brook. Philip Mason's study ^ may 
be described as dedicated to the proposition that 
Kipling was a diversity of creatures too. In the 
light of it he explores the whole range of Kipling's 
work with a perceptiveness and thoroughness not, 
I believe, excelled by any previous critic. 

Kipling is reticent about his own make-up. In 
“The Two-Sided Man” he gives praise to Allah 
who dowered him with two sepaiate sides to his 
head—but this merely in the context of his 
ability to hold Shamans and Calvinists in an 
equal regard. More significant is his sense, 
frequently expressed, of dependence in his best 
writing upon a personal Daemon: 

This IS the doom of the Makers—their Daemon lives 
in their pen. 

If he be absent or sleeping, they are even as other 
men. 

The persuasion of being intermittently taken 
command of by a hidden power is not un¬ 
common in artists, but Kipling dwells on it 
more insistently than one would somehow 
expect of him had it not been a particularly vivid 
fact of his experience. Mr Mason distinguishes as 
a minor theme running right through the short 
stories “manipulation of events by a hidden figure 
behind the scenes.” It is conceivably the operations 
of the Daemon that are shadowed in this. 

A man is inspired or not inspired: the simple 
dichotomy enforced itself upon Kipling through¬ 
out hts working life. “When your Daemon is in 
charge, do not try to think consciously. Drift, 
wait and obey.” But when the Daemon neglects 
to come there is still the day’s work ahead. So here, 

^ Kipling ■ The Glass. The Shadow and The Fire. By 
pHiup Mason. Jonathan Cape, £6. 


for a start, are two Kiplings alternately sitting 
at the writing-table. The effort of the first (for of 
course there is effort) is to give substance and 
form to shadowy deliverances from intuitive 
regions of the mind. The second gets on with a 
job partly because he has been brought up among, 
and admires, men taking it for granted that they 
must slug away: and partly because, like his 
Abbot in “The Eye of Allah”, he knows that 
“for pain of the .soul there is, outside God’s 
Grace, but one drug; and that is a man’s craft, 
learning, or other helpful motion of his own 
mind.” 

There are a good many more Kiplings than 
these two, and many of them do seem to pair off 
in what seems at first surprising contradiction one 
of the other. Thus his work is full of robust 
violence TTie practical jokes he delights in are 
violent. When his people lau^ it is with paroxys¬ 
mal violence. Yet he was a physically timid man. 
There is a story that when his early love Flo 
Garrard finally decided to reject him she mali¬ 
ciously contrived to place him in circumstances of 
some danger in a rowing-boat, and then declared 
that she could never marry a man who betrayed 
naked fear in such a situation. This may be 
apocryphal, and goes unmentioned by Mr Mason 
probably for that reason. But there can be only 
one reading of the occasion in Vermont upon 
which Kipling scampered off to the police when 
rudely challenged by his inebriate but not 
unamiable brother-in-law, Beatty Baicstier. And 
the proletariat frightened Kipling too—^which is 
why his political philosophy scarcely got beyond 
the conviction that the only safe thing is a fkm 
hand. 

There is nothing in this to startle psychology, 
but other of the self-contradictions are more 
perplexing. Why, for example, did a man capable 
of deep compassion and sympathy, who believed 
that a terrible experience in childhood had 
drained him of any capacity fo{ personal hate, 
fill his books with implacable animosities and 
revenges and retributions? Mr Mason, confront- 
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ing this and otlier paradoxes, lays emphasis on 
two considerations. The lirst is that the circum¬ 
stances of Kipling’s upbringing and early life are 
everywhere to be traced amid these contrarieties 
and remain with him throughout his career, even 
sharpening their impact towards the end, when 
the surface of his mind grows increasingly inert 
at the same time that its depths are opening 
to new spiritual experience It is Mr Mason’s 
second point-made early in his book—that 
tliese disparate elements are not merely never 
reconciled with each other; they aie not “even 
held in a healthy tension within a mature 
personality.” 


W E CANNOT DOUBT that much in Kipling’s 
early fortunes conspired to turn out a 
chip-on-thc-shoulder type. His long mcaiceration 
in the House of Desolation at Southsca (how¬ 
ever much Its horrors may be exaggerated in 
“Baa Baa, Black Sheep”) shattered a sense of 
family security which was veiy important 
to him. (“In his most imaginative woik,” Mr 
Mason says apropos of Mowgli, “good parents 
are always foster-parents.”) He was sent to an 
inferior public school, where his defective eye¬ 
sight prevented his either playing the games upon 
which prestige depended, or aiming to enter the 
army as nearly all his school-fellows were doing. 
So at seventeen he was back in India, the country 
of his birth, as odd-job boy on a provincial 
paper—very conscious that his cousin Stanley 
Baldwin was at Harrow with a university career 
in front of him. His position was socially anoma¬ 
lous, as was that of his patents, for although 
Lockwood Kipling's cultivation and Alice Kip¬ 
ling's brilliance gained them the regard of a 
Viceroy, the one merely ran an art school and 
cuiated a museum and the other earned pocket- 
money by writing up social events for the press. 
The Kiplings weic sahibs only m an equivocal 
way. 

As a consequence of this—Mr Mason insists— 
we have to view Kipling's life among the British 
in India as positively retarding his development 
as an artist. There is created the figure constantly 
pushing himself where he doesn’t really belong, 
full of defensive self-assertion and knowingness, 
that we are at least intermittently aware of 
behind so much of the writing. This Kipling 
accepts the et/io\ of Anglo-Indian society and 
the voice of the smokmg-ioom as his own-- 
as when, in his part of the collaborated The 
Naiilahka, the indigenous people of India are 
represented as idle, feckless, superstitious and 
coriupt. In the first and formative period of his 
writing he had to court the approval of a public 
taking such views for granted; his was the dyer’s 


hand; he was obliged to work towards “making 
something which will hold a superficial reader 
but will say much more to a careful reader.” 
This com^ down to a technique of appealing 
to dilfeient levels in an audience—which is 
something quite distinct, Mr Mason points out, 
from “writing from difierent levels in himself.” 
Sometimes, indeed, he manages to do both at 
once, as in “The Drums of the Fore and Aft.” 

But Kipling hated his own alienation; deeply 
needed a sense of community, of lielonging; was 
in the plight of “a tribesman without a tribe ” 
By 1890, when he was back in London and had a 
literary world at his feet with a suddenness 
experienced by no F.nglishman since Byron, 
the attitude was ingrained in him. He hated the 
“long-haired things” with whom he was called 
upon to associate, and felt all the insecurity of a 
man not in his own house. Hence his wanderings, 
the rejection of India, the dLsastrous American 
episode; hence, too, the aggressive imperialism, 
the flag-flapping by a man who could deride 
flag-flapping as detestable, the over-noisy cele¬ 
bration of the sanctities of rural England. In a 
sense it is all of a piece with Beatty Balestier’s 
victim, with the man who was easily scaicd olT, 
who made a burrow of his home and was bossed 
by his wife—the “concentrated Carrie” of Henry 
James’s foreboding vision. 

Pain and loneliness, and an inner insecurity 
only pointed by a brilliantly successful career, 
at least led Kipling to a vivid apprehension of 
certain basic truths of the human situation. One 
can set up as a landowner, join a Masonic 
Lodge, versify extreme political attitudes 
for The Tinted —but all this lakes place in a 
kind of theatre in the round, the lighted stage 
being encircled on every hand by darkness and 
the void. The bastions of order are tenuous at 
the best, and that they sccuie for us a perpetual 
playground can be the persuasion only of 
muddieii oafs and flannelled fools. We require 
an army and navy if wc are to meet one or 
another immediate threat, yet these on a deeper 
view are only symbols of a surer strength which 
we must somewhere find if we are to square up 
to an unregarding universe without and the 
disruptive force of our own unruly and un¬ 
redeemed natures within. The spectacle of 
British India had already shown Kipling this. 
The early stories, mere yarns though they often 
be, exhibit in Mr Mason’s words “a sense of 
chaos and breakdown kept at a distance only 
by the constant effort of man, a feeling of human 
society as something which in spite of injustice 
and pretence must be supported, because anarchy 
is much worse.” But India-and its need of the 
ford, the bridge, the fight against famine and 
disease, are again in a last analysis symbols 
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merely, a microcosm of some yet vaster situation 
which white men and black confront alike. 

M r Mason is nowhere better than when 
discriminating the significance ot the 
childrim’s books for Kipling's development. 
Into them aic carried, indeed, more of the 
rigidities of his philosophical and political 
persuasions at the time than Mr Mason perhaps 
allows for. Discipline, leadership, the Law arc a 
little too insistently proclaimed Nevertheless 
in these books—and just when the supeilkul 
Kipling of intcmpeiate political diatribe was in 
danger of taking command—the deeper Kipling, 
Kipling the fabulist, came securely to birth; 

The childicn's stones provided a bed in which seeds 
could germin.ite and young plants could grow 
without being clogged or distorted by the rank 
top-growth ot political opinions. Ihey permitted 
the appearance ol a sanity and sweetness which in 
the last pciiod was again tiansnuilcd by pain into 
compassion. 

This IS certainly true In fact the children of the 
Lnglish-spcaking world may be said to have 
served him well—simply as conslilutmg an 
audience before whom ho no longer felt that he 
had to show off, and for whose benefit he could 
be “knowing" not in his irritating early manner 
but on a level of enthralling fantasy. 

Yet if in the later lS90s a new Kipling takes 
the stage the old Kipling is far from bowing 
himself into the wings There is something pei- 
picsing in his continuing to set side by side with 
his most mature achievements performances of a 
crude or puerile ordci- -as when in his last 
volume, Ltmtls and Renewals, the callow little 
story called “The Tie” immediately prccetles the 
magnificent “The Church that was at Antioch.” 
But then every theme died hard with Kipling. 
He never, for example, lost his taste for stories 
turning on elaborate prac'tical jokes. Limits and 
Renewals contains one of these, “Beauty Spots”, 
which Mr Mason is in doubt whether to classify 
as a farce or a story of revenge Spots are painted 
on a pig called Angelique, but what is contrived 
is pitiless and rather horrible. 

Revenge is the dominant theme of the Stalky 
stories. The three heroes are obsessed by it. 
Schoolfellows or assistant-masters have strayed 
from the Law; there is a debt to be paid, a 
balance to be rctlresscd. The three get a great 
deal of glonous fun out of their mission, and 
other satisfactions as well. One story, in which 
they are left damp and exhausted after subjecting 
malefactors to a variety of juvenile tortures, is 
called “The Moral Reformers”—and Beetle 
(who has gone on longest plying the cricket* 


stump upon his pinioned victims in sundry 
ingenious ways) remarks at the end that “This 
moral suasion biznai takes it out of a chap.” 
It is worth it. all the same. “Everybody paid in 
full—beautiful feelin’,” M’Turk says on a related 
occasion. 

“The Moral Reformers” is an astonishing 
orgy of sadism, and the irony implicit in its title 
signals Kipling's awareness that his own com¬ 
pulsive interest in revenge, retribution, punish¬ 
ment and atonement has its questionable side. 
Nevertheless we read far into his wqrk before 
meeting with insult or injury unanswered by 
revenge. Yet he docs iinally gain other territory, 
and in his malurcst wilting wrongs are forgiven, 
mercy and compassion exhibited, healing de¬ 
clared to be more sovereign than vengeance in a 
universe where grcalei hurt comes to us inexplic¬ 
ably and from the nature of things rather tha i 
by the delilxitate malice of man. 

But to the end the old Kipimg keeps bobbing 
up, so that Mr Mason in his final pages has to 
iccur to the view that he was “at least two 
people in one skin”: 

Kipling's inconsistencies seem to me of an order 
peculiai to themselves It was not that his public 
iin.igc was inconsistent with his private, but ths*! 
within his written work theie is toleiance and 
wisdom and compassion side by side with con¬ 
temptuous dismissal of people he shut out from his 
consciousness altogcthci. 

Perhaps the limiting factor in Kipling's genius 
lay m the tenuous relationship borne to one 
another by the two (or more) people “in one 
skin ” 1 he eficct cun be like that of a dissociation 
of personality. From beneath those tremendous 
eyebrows now one and now another Kipling 
looks out at us, and at a creative level they refuse 
to get together in any effort after reconciliation 
and synthesis. It is surely significant that, apait 
from the episodic Kim, he never wrote success¬ 
fully at more than short-story length. He was 
not sufliciently stable or sure of himself in his 
real identity to build on a large scale, dramatise 
radical conihets in conviction and vision within 
a single imaginative whole. Even in the individual 
“mature” stories a far from mature Kipling 
frequently makes himself felt in the tone of the 
writing—and this quite without artistic calcula¬ 
tion or felicitousncss. But it is po.ssibIc—as 
Mr Mason suggests—that something of his 
immense popularity was due to this division of 
personality, “fluid at the centre.” His readers, 
the servants of Empire, had been (as at the 
United Services College) very diastically “licked 
into shape.” And the shape being obscurely un¬ 
comfortable, and not to be maintained without 
anxiety and strain, they res{}onded to an artist 
whose deepest conflicts reflected their own. 
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Of Birds & Men 


Virtues & Vices of Ethologists—By H. J. Eysenck 


D r TifORPE is an ethologist, and the nature of 
his book is a direct product of this fact— 
plus the additional one of its commission, to 
which I shall turn in a minute. The term “eth¬ 
ology” is quite an old one; it was in general use 
in the late 18th and early 19th century, meaning 
“the interpretation of character by the study of 
gesture.” It was also taken to refer to “the art of 
mime.” 

Recently, ethology has been applied to a new 
school of animal study, a school which declared 
that the first and most essential step in the 
scientific study of the behaviour of any species 
was to carry out a strictly objective study, or 
inventory, of the movements or motor patterns 
in their subjects’ repertoire. Most ethologists 
received their training as zoologists; but they 
also number psychologists, physiologists, anato¬ 
mists and other species of biologist among their 
members. As Thorpe puts it, 

for the twentieth-century pioneers, the word 
ethology eventually meant the comparative anatomy 
of gestures; only now it was the gestures of animals, 
and not the gestures of human beings (or indeed 
the gestures of actors), which were to be studied and 
which It was hoped would reveal the true characters 
of the animals—in the same way as the study of 
human gestures can reveal the characters of men. 

A psychologist might ask here whether it is 
indeed true that the study of human gestures can 
reveal anything much about the characters of 
men; the evidence does not make one optimistic. 
The success of confidence tricksters, bigamists, 
and others in using gestures to deceive is too 
well known to cause one to believe readily in the 
usefulness of gestures as direct evidence of char¬ 
acter. 

Thorpe's definition does not include any direct 
mention of the most essential way in which 
ethologists differ from psychologists in their 
approach to the problem of animal behaviour. 
Ethologists believe in studying behaviour in 
natural surroundings, using drives, rewards, and 
problems which the animal might be expected 
to encounter under natural conditions, ^peri- 
mental animal psychologists prefer greater control 
over conditions, and use such “unnatural” devices 
as Pavlov's conditioning room, the maze which 
countless rats have had to learn, and the jumping 
stand in which the animal is trained to jump to a 

* Animal Nature and Human Nature, By W. H. 
Thorpe. Methiwn, £7.20. 


particular sign, rather than another one. For 
many years, proponents of these two schools 
have disregarded each other's work, denigrated 
the other’s experiments, and refused to take 
seriously their results. This has aitvays seemed 
sad to me, because clearly both have a contribution 
to make. 

It is untrue to say (as many behaviourists have 
done) that ethologists do not control conditions 
sufficiently to make their “expeiiments” accept¬ 
able. While this is often true, it need not be, 
and the best work done by ethologists is of Just 
as high a quality as that done by animal psychol¬ 
ogists. It is untrue to say (as many ethologists 
have done) that the work of the animal psychol¬ 
ogists IS done under such unnatural conditions 
that It is meaningless. This, too may be true for 
some studies, but it is not true overall. The two 
sides to this controversy simply ask different 
questions, and use different means to arrive at 
answers which satisfy them. Both have done 
valuable work, but that of the ethologists is more 
in the tradition of observational field work, 
supplemented by experiment, while that of the 
psychologist is moie in the tradition of theory- 
oriented, hypothetico-deductive experimentation. 

One outcome of this differential orientation is 
that ethologists have much the better press (and 
have recently been awarded a number of Nobel 
prizes). It ni^s no special training to understand 
Konrad Lorenz's description of imprinting in 
geese, or to appreciate the photographs showing 
him triumphantly leading a train of goslings 
around a Bavarian meadow. The problems which 
are being attacked are obvious and need little 
explanation; and the experiments are equally 
obvious and intelligible to the layman, with 
perhaps a little prompting. Anyway, everyone 
loves newly hatched-out chickens, or goslings, or 
the wide variety of other animal-ethologists study; 
there is a built-in audience for this sort of thing. 
Nobody loves rats, the prime playthings and 
experimental test-b^s of the animal psychol¬ 
ogists, and to understand the purpose of his 
experiment, you would first of all have to under* 
stand the theories which he is trying to test and 
judge; as these are quite complex, and require 
consi^able expertise to relate to the experimental 
set-up, no layman could hope to follow the 
argument. The whole endeavour may seem esoteric 
and of purely academic interest—quite irrelevant 
to the problems of modern life. Iliis impression 
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is false, but one can easily see bow it arose, and 
why. 

Thorpe simply disregards completely all that 
animal psychologists have done, and he adds 
insult to injury when he quotes Karl Popper to 
the effect that behaviourists deny “that a sub¬ 
jective mental world of personal experiences 
exists.'’ This is the sort of nonsensical statement 
that makes ordinary, sensible people believe that 
a behaviourist is some sort of very special, 
highly qualified nut-case; in fact, what behaviour¬ 
ists say is simply that while such a subjective 
mental world exists, it is very diflicult to study it 
scientifically, and that the fact that it is private 
seems to take it out of the scientist's field of 
objective, replicable observation. Hence the 
concern of the behaviourist with observable 
behaviour. Oddly enough, the ethologist makes 
exactly the same choice in his work, disregarding 
the subjective world of personal experience and 
concciiliating on what the animal docs. 

Much or Thorpi’s book consists of a fascinating 
account of what animals m fact do; this is linked 
with some interesting questions about the nature 
of the diffeicnccs between animals and men, 
between animate and inanimate nature, and other 
similar problems. Much of the information 
piovidcd is fa.scmating, and of inliinsic interest, 
in talking about animal language, Thor()e deals 
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at length with the birds, as any writer must. 
But then he goes on to discuss the song of the 
humpbacked whale. Apparently, this animal has 
a de^ite song, similar to that of the wren, in that 
it contains alxiut 200 notes, but it takes ten 
minutes to sing and not three seconds as does 
that of the wren. It has relatively about the same 
range as the wren, including high-pitched 
“bleeps’* and squeaks and low thunderous roars, 
“it is also, of course, extremely loud.** If you enjoy 
this sort of information, this is your kind of book. 
Much of it IS completely useless, has no general 
significance, and appeals to the collector of un- 
considered trifles. 

While asides of this kind add to the interest 
of the book, there is of course much more to it 
than that. The book arose from the Gifford 
Lectures which the author delivered during 
1969-1971 at the University of St Andrews. The 
will of Lord Gifford instructed the lecturers to 
deal with natural religion, and to ‘‘treat their 
subject as a strictly natural science, the greatest of 
ail possible sciences... .'* This instruction is 
surely little better than nonsense; there is no 
such science, and there is no obvious possibility 
of treating “natural religion’’, whatever that 
might be, as a science It is of course possible to 
study scientifically the spread of religion among 
men, or the process of religious conversion, or 
the personality of religious as opposed to iire- 
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ligious men; but this was not Lord Giiford’s 
intention. Asking his lecturers to do the im¬ 
possible, the noble Lord had to accept that their 
contributions will be bifurcated; there will be a 
sensible, enjoyable scientific part, and a rather 
shamefaced, philosophical part attempting to 
show that the lecturer was all the time hewing to 
the prescribed syllabus. It is this latter part, 
dealing with such topics as free will, the nature 
and limitation of mind, paranormal cognition, 
and epistemology, that will be unlikely to attract 
readers with a more factual turn of mind. There 
is little here that is original, and these topics have 
been discussed for so many centuries th.it a 
moratorium ought really to be declared “to 
protect the innocent.” 1 will not go on to outline 
what Dr Thorpe’s opinions aic; they are reason¬ 
able but unexciting, and do not leave oi thodoxy 
far enough behind to make discussion won hwhile. 

This IS not to suggest that what he docs say 
is not perfectly sensible and for the most pait 
acceptable. Thus he states: “I believe it can be 
said that, on straightforwaid grounds of scicniilic 
evidence, the existence of .some forms of HSP was 
settled a long time back....” This is still a 
brave thing to say, given the rather curiously 
obscurantist views of the scientific establishment 
(mostly advanced without any detailed knowledge 
of the experimental literature); whether it is 
iclevant to Thorpe’s main theme must be more 

At a time when most journals are 
suffering a cut-back in advertising 
Encounter has carried more ad¬ 
vertisements this year than ever 
before. 80 publishers and book¬ 
sellers have advertised in the 
magazine since January, many on 
several occasions. 

This helps us. Our advertisers must 
find it helps them too. 

John Hall, Encounter, 

59 St Martin's Lane. 
London VVC2N 4JS 
Telephone 01 - 836 4194 


doubtful. 'I3iorpe is equally right (and equally 
likely to be shot at, this time by advocates of the 
permissive society) when he speaks of the por¬ 
nography of violence. As he points out, “it seems 
to me that the factors in our society which cause 
the most ready acceptance of violence, and lead 
to personal and group violence and perhaps even 
to the violence of war, are those which glorify 
violence and at the same time, so to speak, 
‘saniti/e’ it without showing its real horror andi 
evil ...” Thorpe confesses to having dilticulties 
in making up his mind about sexual po'rnography: 
“it may be dangerous and debasing; it may not ” 
But, he goes on to say, ‘T do feel sure th.it theie 
is a pornography of violence which coastitutes a 
fur gicater danger.” And he makes the additional 
point that, “in so I’ai . as violence contaminates 
sexual poinogtaphy, it becomes that much mote 
dangerous. And the more it appioximatcs to pu'e 
Violence, the more dangerous it is ” All this is 
well said, and most of it can be substainiatcd from 
cxpeiimental work done by ps>chologists. It is a 
pity that Thoipe’s disregard of such work le.ids 
him into stating the,se points as personal belicL, 
rather than quoting some of the empirical ev i- 
dencc. 

Thorpe is not alw'ays sound; for instance, he 
quotes Bowiby's work on attachment behaviour 
in human infants, saying of his statements that 
“much evidence supports [his] conclusion and 
none contradicts it ” This is simply not true; the 
recent book by P. Morgan on Child Caic—Sense 
and Fable (Temple Smith, 1975), shows in devas¬ 
tating detail how poor the alleged evidence really 
IS, and how much contradictoiy evidence makes 
his conclusions untenable. Indeed, the frequent 
changes of mind characteristic of Bowiby make 
one wonder what in fact he does maintain; the 
charitable reader can usually salvage something 
by disregarding contradictory statements. 

I s THIS IN Tire LANGUAGE of Which ^ a good buy ? 

For anyone interested in the world of animals, 
in the scientific study of man, and in the pioblems 
of the dilTcrenccs between the two, the answer is 
unquestionably Yes. There is an abundance of 
interesting facts, pictures, and stones which to 
most readers will be new and exciting. The aigu- 
ment is nearly always sound and reasonable 
(given Thorpe’s Nelsonian habit of putting the 
telescope to his blind eye when viewing contribu¬ 
tions by behaviourists). The philosophical and 
religious bits come at the end. They do not take 
up much room, and while they will not advance 
the solution of the problems in question, will not 
do any harm either. (The neophyte may even 
eqjoy trying to discover the logical errors in 
McKay’s views of the Free Will controversy.) 

I enjoyed the book, and 1 think most readers will. 
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New Novels— By Clive Jordan 


I N RoBrRT Stone's novel Doe; Soldiers,^ 
two ex-U.S. inuniics. one a third-rate journaU 
ist and the other a psyciioputhic adventurer, 
smuggle three kilos of heroin out of Viet Nam 
and into the United States. Tlicy then try to hold 
on to this hugely valuable meichandisc. and their 
h\cs, long enough to profit fiom it, in the lace of 
ruthless opposition Irom the employees of a 
sinister “agency ” The book has the pace and the 
violence of a thiillcr. and a magnificent one at 
that, but it IS a gieat deal more. In its mastery 
of Lontempoiary American dialogue, its evoca¬ 
tion of daik forces at work in that society, its 
conscious homage to various American fictional 
modes, its relevance to public events of the 
present and iccent past, it strikes this British 
ohsciver as a truly American work of fiction 
It IS no accident that the piofit motive is one of 
the diivmg lorces of the action, bo;^ Soldiers is 
about the kind ol connections that Americans 
could make with Viet Nam Between the book’s 
publication in the United States and its appear¬ 
ance here, a number • of events occurred to 
underline its relevance. On 5 April this year, 
America's prototype of a Chinese leader. Chiang 
Kai-shek, died in Taiwan, having stomached m 
his last years U S. rapprochement with Peking On 
30 April Saigon finally fell to the Communists. 
Just tlie first M\ty pages of Dog Soldiers take 
place in Viet Nam, but they have an intimate 
relationship with the ensuing action in California 
and the South-western United States. Only in the 
context of this kind of America, it may be 
inferied, can the catastrophic climax to U.S. 
involvement in Fast Asia be understood. Dog 
Soldiers is very much about the end of an affair. 

One passage in the novel fore.shadows this end. 
In the seedy Hotel Coligni in Saigon, the Ameri¬ 
can journalist Converse reads a letter in which 
his wife in California amateurishly agrees to 
accept delivery of the heroin He does so squat¬ 
ting over the hole of a French-style lavatory: 

It was a vestige of the Mission Civilatrice. . . . 
Often, especially if he were high, using it made him 
feel as if he were entering into conanunion with the 
tight-lipped “durs” of vanished France Ultia Mer— 
the pilots of Saint-Exup^ry, General Salan, Mal- 
raux Sometimes he whislled “Non j'ne regret 
nen" as he left the toilet. 


' Dog Soldiers. By Robert Stone. Seeker & War¬ 
burg, £3.50. 


Exactly how much vanished down that hole in 
the Hotel Coligni is hinted at variously in the 
novel. The idealism of the American Christian 
missions, tiansferred to Vietnamese, soil once 
China proved not to be “the good earth”, is still 
there for Converse to admire, in the form of a 
woman missionary he meets on his way to pick 
up the heroin in Saigon Yet bis response is 
little more than vague sexual curiosity. The 
individual sense of adventure, and the will to 
understand the Orient, are still there too, in 
Conveisc’s buddy Hicks; but he is a psycho¬ 
pathic disciple of Nicl/sche, and his behaviour a 
perverted, anti-social Zen-influenced “machis¬ 
mo " (Hicks IS a strange successor to socially- 
oriented adventurers such as General “Vinegar 
Joe” Stilwell, the man who masterminded the 
American Woi Id-War-Two airlift of supplies 
across “the Hump” from Burma to Chiang Kai- 
shek, and in his youth reconnoitred among 
Chinese vvarloi ds, one of whom travelled to battle 
in an armoured train stocked with champagne 
and White Russian mistresses.) Almost all the 
characteis in Dog Soldiers are extreme individual¬ 
ists, but “machismo”, the cult of maleness 
(sometimes considered one of the causes of U S. 
escalation in Vict Nam), is inappropriate, in 
Robert Stone’s characters, to the hell of a tech¬ 
nological war. Converse's dehnitivc experience 
was to have been fiagmentation-bomhed by his 
own side in Cambodia, after which self-interested 
fear, rather than any morality, has become his 
guiding principle. The Viet Nam War always 
seemed to operate by some law of extremes, and 
it IS appropriate that the legitimised commerce of 
America's Chinese concessions ends, in this book, 
in illicit trafficking m “King H”—Oriental opium 
transformed into Western heroin. 

Converse remarks at one point that the Viet 
Nam War has been exhaustively documented, 
even by computer. True; yet looking back, the 
hard-news stones from Viet Nam suffered from an 
odd sameness, as though the truth had gone into 
hiding somewhere between the newsreel shots of 
strafed villages and napalmed children. Only 
occasionally did a sensitive observer such as 
Richard West manage to evoke a Viet Nam 
behind the headlines; indeed West’s televised 
report about an English nurse working among 
Saigon's child drug-addicts and derelicts, broad¬ 
cast a month after the end of the war, suggested 
that even now Westerners have much to learn. 
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The made-up Viet Nam of fiction, which is now 
beginning to take shape, may well prove more 
real than the newsman’s true Viet Nam. A story 
by Nguyen Sang (in Women of the Third World, 
Gollancz. £3.50) transforms the rigours of life 
inside a Viet Cong resistance network into a 
metaphor for human resilience. Robert Stone 
the novelist, who covered the war as a reporter, 
gives us a Viet Nam of the American outsider, in 
a lone which is suitably brash, knowing, corrupt 
and, ultimately, baffled. 

Pari of his achievement is that his use of dif¬ 
ferent fictional modes is successfully contained 
within the convention of realism His Viet Nam 
passages often recall the satirical extremes of 
Joseph Heller’s Catch-22: one cameo character, 
the “Mr Fix-It” Sergeant Janeviay dealing with 
press relations, can only be a lineal descendant of 
Heller’s immortal PFC Wintergreen The two 
marines who give Converse a lift at a Vietnamese 
port have “crazy doper’s eyes”, and spin him a 
yarn about porpoises trained to kill girl Viet 
Cong underwater sappers, which Converse 
mentally fantasises as “the Battle of My Lat Bay, 
illu.strated by Arthur Rackham." Stone’s .stoned 
Viet Nam is close to the pot-smoker’s paradise of 
folk-singer Tom Paxton’s “Talking Vict Nam 
Pot Luck Blues.” But fantasy is an appropriate 
mode to desci ibe such a war Converse’s fictional 
hotel proprietor, who speaks no bnglish, enjoys 
U.S. cowboy movies on TV. In real life, ex-Air 
Force Gencial “Cowboy” Ky, now a refugee in 
the United States, has been oflered John Wayne’s 
help in getting a ranch in the American West. 

Once back Stateside, Stone's two drug-runners 
are involved in a breath-taking chase and flight 
across California and the South-west. The 
climax is a set-piece shoot-out in New Mexico 
near the mountain-top hermitage of a failed 
pop-religion guru. Converse, the amateur in 
a pitiless piofessional underworld, soon finds 
himself travelling unwillingly with the hunters, 
operatives of the kind of ambiguously criminal 
enforcement agency familiar from Watergate 
America. Hicks hangs on to the heroin and 
Converse’s wife and becomes the hunted, 
savouring to the full the heroin-spiced moments 
of test and crisis. 

What enables Robert Stone to weld his 
disparate elements into a stunningly contempor¬ 
ary narrative is principally his grasp of a partic¬ 
ular kind of everyday American speech-vivid, 
vulgar and dir^t. There is decorum, in the 
classical sense, in the way the characters speak 

* The Virtues of Hell. By Pierre Boulle. Translated 
by Patricia Wotr Cassell, £3.50. 

* The Shadow Knows. By Diane Johnson. Bodley 
Head, £2.95. 


directly out of the amoral, destructive, selfish 
world they inhabit, a zone of contact between 
the different cultures of drugs, on the one hand, 
and the gangsterism of free enterprise at its most 
extreme on the other. It is a world utterly devoid 
of moral certainties. ‘“Nobody knows’, inverse 
told her confidently. ‘That’s the principle we 
were defending over there. That’s why we fought 
the war.’" 


C oincidentally, another recent novel. 
The I'lf/Hfv oj Hell by Pierre Boulle,^ also 
deals with heroin trafficking, this lime from the 
“golden tiiangle” of Upper Burma. Like Dog 
Soldiers, it starts with a prefatory quotation 
from Joseph Conrad, and its mam character has 
shown cowardice in Viet Nam. There resemblance 
ends; because Boulle's is an ironic moral tale of 
the regeneration of an addict due to one over¬ 
whelming ambition—the manufacture and deli¬ 
very of the purest form of heroin in the world. 
This involves Boulle's hero. Baker, in an unlikely 
alTdir with a female official heroin analyst, 
followed by equally improbable spells at heroin 
laboratories, first in Indiana and then in the 
Burmese heartland. Against this simplistic story, 
with Us cardboard characters and wooden 
dialogue (translated from the French), Robert 
Stone’s achievement stands out in even clearer 
relief How he would fare in translation js 
another matter. 


A merica’s experience of Viet Nam 
affects Diane Johnson’s novel The Shadow 
Knows'' only residually, as an atrocity cutting 
from a newspaper sent anonymously through the 
post, and as one of the accepted hazards of life 
in this very different version of California. “ ‘I 
would .say you are no more likely than anyone 
else to be knocked off by a crazy maniac, or 
speeding car, or atomic holocaust, or returned 
veteran blazing away with a shotgun at super¬ 
market, addict with shiv in subway. . . .’” Thus 
a friend attempts to reassure N , the suburban 
divorcee with four children whose obsessive fears 
of impending murder are nourished by a number 
of unpleasant incidents at her home: phantom 
phone calls, obscene matter smeared on the front 
door, a cat strangled, car tyres slashed, a physical 
attack on her living-in maid. N. recounts her 
own story in the form of a diary, a stream of 
reflection by a woman in a state of mental siege 
that may at any moment become physical. She 
is caught up in a paranoid web in which the 
villains could be almost anyone—her ex-husband 
Gawy, her crazy forron- maid Oseila, her best 
friend, even herself. 
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The novel is clever and eloquent, though its 
cluttered detail, its determination to tell every¬ 
thing, obscures and impedes the workings of a 
powerful imagination. The demotic dialogue 
which is one of Robert Stone's strengths is 
present again here, but as part of an inescapable 
reality which itself contributes to N.'s problems. 
There is an awareness of popular culture in the 
title, which refers to the omniscient detective hero 
of an American radio series who alone knows 
“what evil lurks in the secret heart of men.” But 
N., like Diane Johnson, is an academic, trying 
to live a life of the mind at the same time as 
bringing up her children and coping with the 
threats, genuine or imagined, which impinge on 
her reality. Her academic subject has a pattern 
which conflicts with ill-ordered everyday events, 
a clash cleverly expressed at times by the juxta¬ 
position of two kinds of language. 

“I sit at my table trying to write the paper. Whether 
a transformational grammatical solution is appli¬ 
cable to a pioblem in historical linguistics £v 
IS reading in the loing loom on the sofa with half 
an eye on the kids ” 

N's mind debates Chomsky while her body does 
the dishes. The languages of life and learning, in 
a mass-educated society, diveige. 


And thfre is another linguistic split in the 
novel, between the language of N.’s ratiocina¬ 
tions and the rude eloquence of her black maids 
and their friends It is suggestive of the familiar 
fictional division between while reason and black 
instinct The black Oseila knows instinctively how 
to mourn, while N has no point of contact with 
another’s open grief. Yet it is part of the author's 
purpose to liint constantly at a deeper, perhaps 
darkei, suppressed emotional life. N. yearns for a 
fulfilling affair with her unsatisfactory lover 
Andrew; husband Gavvy has a compulsion to 
adopt the foetal position in his own child’s cot 
and is glimpsed—oi is he?--sitting childlike on 
fat Oseila’s lap; N.’s friend Beth turns out to be 
consumed with jealousy for her. Diane Johnson’s 
view of the personality leans heavily on Yeats’ 
“foul rag and bone shop of the heart”: “it is like 
being stood in a closet, baffled and fearful, with 
dark strange-smclling coats stifling you....” 

An essential element in N.’s alienation is the 
fact of being a liberated woman coping alone. 
We are spared none of the womanly problems, 
heaped sometimes in double measure, like the 
moment when, choosing new car tyres at a 
supermarket, N. experience a sudden, devasta¬ 
ting flux of blood. Femalenes achieve its 
apotheosis at the end of the book, with gross, 
ageing, unbalanced Oseila singing naked in a 
nightclub, with admiring Gawy in the audience. 
Yet when shadowy menace finally overtake N. 
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in all its undeniable masculinity, her reaction is 
typically ambiguous. 

G illian Tindall’s new novel The 
Traveller and His Child* also revolves round 
an obsession, that of the cameraman Robert 
Thwaile for a young boy whom he abducts and 
takes on an aimless car-ride through France The 
obsession here, though, is totally explicable in 
terms of Thwaitc’s own personality and marital 
situation --divorced, in youngish middle-age, 
with his own young son far away with his mother 
in the United States Moieovcr, there is a 
rcsi'iectability m this kind of abduction, since the 
hoy knows and likes his abductor as an old 
college chum of his father's and a close companion 
in their comfortable North London middle-class 
clique. 

Thwaite is in fact less a Gillos de Rais or even a 
Humbert Humbert than simply a man deprived 
of his natural function, in his own explanation, 
“dying inside of suppressed fatherhood, a little- 
known disease on which viilually nothing has 
been written ’’ True, he does have his pioblcms 


* The Travellfi and hi \ Child By Giliian Tindall. 
I fodder & Stoughton, £3.75 


with women, due to his muddled upbringing and 
sense of guilt over his part in his repiessive 
father’s death, which have left him with some¬ 
thing feminine in his nature. Yet he awakens none 
of the curiosity of a personality not driven-to 
extremes, but extreme in itself. So Gillian Tindall 
has to work hard for her insights, which unlike 
Diane Johnson's surrealistic glimpses arise 
diicctly out of a methodically-established pattern. 
At one stage the book seems to be concerned with 
tlic irtcvocable, existential action which dehnc's 
the individual and makes him, in Sartre^s phrase, 
^'non-recupiHible'. If this were so, the well- 
managed happy ending would have the elTect of 
denying tlie value of preceding events. But it i> 
made clear that the abduction is less a detimtion 
of Thwaitc's pieiciit than a catalyst to stimulate 
him into self-knowledge by viewing the past 
correctly. 

'Ihe discipline of the writing conceals imagina¬ 
tion rather than displays it, but imagination is 
theic, in the convincingly complex portiail of the 
abducted seven-yeai-old boy Pippin Pei haps, 
indeed, both Pippin and Thwaite gain in interest 
for the reader by being transferred from their 
boringly urbane London environment to French 
soil, “Abroad” has long been a metaphor of 
escafve foi the Lnglish intellectual, and Gillian 
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Tindairs France is gulped by her characters with 
a greedy passion that suggests that the ordered 
middle-class life may not be enough after all. 


T he hero of An Italian Delusion,^ the first 
of five novels by a new writer, is also abroad, 
though the cflect of Oliver Knox’s rural Italy is 
more subtle than bracing—a Campari, say, 
rather than a strong vin rouge. Peter, a mild 
eccentric given to reading Leopardi to his pet 
rabbit, is in exile from his family business, 
ousted by the all-powerful J D. (a background 
presence reminiscent of the tycoon in John 
Osborne’s Hotel in Amsteutum) There is a sense 
of distance also about Peter’s self-conscious 
cibscrvation of his own personal relationships and 
physical behaviour This is partly a time- 
honoured device foi building comedy out of such 
painfully difficult mechanical operations as 
eating a chicken or pushing back a chair to stand 
up. But there may be a suggestion also that 
such objectivity precludes morality, and that 
I*etci, revealed at the end as a cheated black¬ 
mailer as well as an adulterer, is going to get his 
come-uppancc. As it progresses, this elegant, 
over-rctined, palpably bnglish novel moves, 
thiough a scries of narrative coincidences, 
towards the senous purpose ol Peter’s humilia¬ 
tion If Peter is to icappear in subsequent novels, 
Oliver Knox's obvious concern for structure 
demands that this first instalment had best be 
siptK’d cautiously, until the cuinplelc lange of 
iiigiedients is known. 


T he thrff main charatti-rs in Gabriel 
Josipovici's new novel the Pte\ent'‘ are u 
youngish married couple and their friend from 
student days, sharing a fiat near th.it same 
Hampstead Heath where Gillian Tindall's middle- 
class parents exercise their children. The true 
topography, though, is the modern Furopean 
mind, and their ancestors the hospitalised or 
isolated beings of Samuel Beckett. With its short 
sequences which chime together like words in a 
poem, its fragmented narrative, its alternative 
versions of the characters’ lelationships, its 
concern over problems of individual communica¬ 
tion and its general jir of unhappiness, the novel 
is recognisably “experimental”—^though why 
more joyous fictions should never claim this 
title is a puzzle. The ambiguity in the phrase 
“nothing is happening” is central, and the 

^ An Italian Muu'an. By Oliver Knox. Collins, 
£2 25. 

• The Pre.sent. By Gabriel Josirovici. Gollancz, 
£2.95. 
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apparent fate of the characters—the suicide of 
one, the breakdowns of the others—adds up to a 
critique of the emptiness of iiornriality. Some of 
the alternative realities have point* when Alex 
seems to have manied Minna and given her 
children, instead of her husband Reg, there is a 
hint of what might have been had love had its 
way. And the dexterous use of the present tense 


throughout provides a test of how much of past 
and future the present can be made to bear. 
Individual passages have a force and clarity of 
their own. But the alternatives, which eventually 
become completely interchangeable, gnaw away 
at one of the central strengths of fiction, the 
ability to attain the credibility of life. And life, 
unlike history, rewrites itself for no one. 


Ways of Booming 

New Poetry—By Douglas Dunn 


W HETHFR Peter Redgrove'.s impressive 
output is ready for the accldim granted to 
It by a few critics is a matter for doubt Philip 
Hohsbaum, for instance, considcis Redgrove 
the talent of the times. One is left wondering 
what he means by the “times ” Certainly not 
the times we live in now For it is a matter of 
fact that Redgrove's vision is iinfashionable; and 
fashion is a more or less serious concept, provid¬ 
ing a token at least of what the Zeitgeist will 
encourage us to admire, even when a more 
detached, less topically informed discrimination 
will encourage us to admire something else 
entirely. 

Implicit in Redgrove's work is an assertion, 
paialleled by lots of other tendentious assertions 
in lots of other poetry, that his poetic, his idea of 
what poetry is. runs thoroughly and without 
compromise against the grain. At the heart of his 
endeavour is the idea that poetry should see 
beyond science to natural laws and forces, a 
provision of natural energies, which men exploit 
without due reverence. Men lose touch with the 
elemental fundament, and with a capacity for 
sensuous apprehension of the world. Redgrove's 
poems are about that reverence, and his salvation 
through the effort of holding on to it. There is a 
sense, virtually of worship, for principles of life 
and nature which, once “discovered” and har¬ 
nessed, assumed the status of “man-made” and 
hence became, through the hubris of knowleiige, 
ignored or at least relegated to the category of 
“known.” 

I've said that such a meaning must be un¬ 
fashionable. The reason is obvious. Were Red¬ 
grove's meanings to prevail we would be living 
in a different world. Society is based on the 


> Satis of my Skin * Selected Poems, 1954-1974. By 
Pi^ter Rhkirovp. Routledgc & Kegan Paul. £3.95, 
paper £1.75. 


contradiction of Redgrove’s beliefs. Personally, 
1 admit to a certain suspicion of poetry too eager 
to assume the majesties of natural insight. Tt can 
be worked up to such a pilch of profundity that 
It appears more than celebration of the natural 
world—d claim, on the poet’s part, that he knows 
all the s(x:rets Peter Redgrove may well see 
himself as being in that game. If he docs, it is, I 
fear, a vanity which, like all the vanities in the 
immense granary of poets' vanities, is likely to 
be no more than the overstatement of his beliefs 
to himself, and the shining of his own sun on his 
possible hanests A move like this is probably 
necessary. The crop must be gathered. 

From the very bec.inning Redgrove has proved 
his own passionate statements by the sheer 
strength of his language. Poems, after all, are 
made of words. We are left to answer D. J. 
Enright's question, “But what are words made 
of?”, through our own beliefs, our conviction in 
whatever meanings we are obliged to make. 
Redgrove's words arc usually very good words. 
His poems are cunningly made. His masteiy of 
several types of poem should leave us in no 
doubt that, for him, and probably for the rest of 
us, his meanings and beliefs are productive. They 
must be: they generate good poems. His belief 
in the sensuous understanding of life leads 
naturally enough to a sensuous understanding 
and practice of language. 

The first poem in Sons of my SAiii,’ “Anniver- 
saire Triste”, presumably written in the early 
19S0s, has the lines 

Crmntnn with itnlles. Samurai armour stands 

Booming a little with the afterlife. 

There was, I think, little of that control and 
intensely composed sound to be seen together in 
many poems of the 19S0s. But what I have called 
“sensuous language” is more than alliteration, 
open vowels and a few sibilants in close company. 
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The second tine from “AnniversaireTriste** \^hich 
I've quoted possesses that quality of imaginative 
risk which distinguishes Redgrove’s work. It’s a 
question not of knowing exactly what the line 
means, but of accepting it. In the line which 
follows, fiom “More Voices”, a series in his 
second book. The Nature of Cold Weather, 
sensuousness is in the exciting reproduction of a 
state of feeling, in this case of sweating (Redgrove 
is excited by these ordinary human occasions)— 

It’s hot. 

The land stands paddling in Us sweat; 

And my sweat dries firm. 

Even if his poetry does attempt to re-conjure 
what for us is now an almost unspccihabie 
dimension of existence, that colourful ordinariness, 
domestic peculiarity, rescues him from a vain 
magic-mongering or cranky magicianship. His 
poems look far more like an attempt to organise 
experience by sensation and vision. 

Redgrove is one of the very few contemporary 
poets who actually blazes at his readers The 
wicnching up of images from the psyche, the 
turbulence of creativity visible in his poems, is 
matched only by Sylvia Plath’s or Ted Hughes’ 
work It has that galvanic strength, sometimes 
even a similarity of phrase and cadence. Red¬ 
grove, however, is muie masterly a dramatist, as, 
for example, in “The Widower” and ‘The Heir.” 
But despite the thunder •of sheer performance in 
such poems as “Dr Faust’s Sca-Spiral Spirit”, or 
“The Idea of Entropy at Maenporth Beach”, 
the impression is not one of bravura What we 
confiont IS the sight of imagination allowed to 
work, on its own principles, to capacity, to a 
fullness of utterance, and not to impress but to 
achieve a nccessaiy condition of expression. 
That, we may feel, is to be expected of any poet. 
Sadly, while it may be what we expect, it is not 
always what we get; some modes of contemporary 
poetry do include quite distinct inhibitions that 
prevent the release of imagination to anything 
like the fullness of its identity. Styles of writing 
too self-consciously classical, too self-bent after 
clarity and metrical neatness, for instance; or 
ideas of poetry that follow the contours of auto¬ 
biography too closely, without the generosity of a 
little dramatic invention; or poetries which mistake 
nonsense and obscurity for the imaginative. . . . 

Y et it is problematic if Redgrove’s work is of 
general use here. He too can leap into the ob¬ 
scure, or the tirelessly difficult; an unmistakable 
quality of language, however, is almost always 
sustained, so it may be that these passages are 
simply what I personally am unable to understand, 
never having had much inclination to study the 
arcana Redgrove has obviously spent many hours 
poring over. But he can sound like Walter de la 


Mare written by Dionysos: a dark, sinister 
sexuality, some wildly irresponsible libido, lurks 
in the dark rooms or ieafy foliage of his poems. 
There is a slight taint of a withdrawal, of a 
deranged withdraw^, into strange worlds of his 
own devising, or the devisings of ancient lore; 
and such departures, in my view, are generally 
insults to the realities, more topical than elemen¬ 
tal, which must also be honoured, or, if that is 
impossible, acknowledged; and if acknowledg¬ 
ment of them is not possible, then a gesture 
which insists they be changed must be made. 

What could be damaging to Redgrove at this 
stage of his writing—now that a substantial 
selection of his five books of poems is available— 
is the view of him as a licensed visionary by those 
who. whether they know it or not, or whether 
they like it or not, are opposed to his vision, 
which is, after all, the substance of his poems. I 
find myself a willing reader of his poems. Yet, 
because he goes further than 1 can go in acknow¬ 
ledging, or re-inventing, the supernatural, 1 find 
myself tolerating his poems. Who wants to 
“tolerate” a poet of undoubted talent merely 
because he is ideologically opposed to what his 
work represents? That 1 should ask this question 
may be no more than a measure of my own 
intellectual confusion But f think not. It is more 
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likely to be just another of those many indications 
which suggests contemporary poetry has no unity 
and that there are too many poetic ideologies, 
“life-ideologies'’, and political ideologies for that 
to be possible. 

Imagination has several ways of functioning as 
an intermediary between people and nature, 
people and society, people and what the imagina¬ 
tion Itself suggests should concern them. This 
social-democratic role of imagination is a belief I 
would almost care to assert as dogma. It is a useful 
belie! ‘ it may even be a tactic. But it withholds the 
half-hearted mechanism of “tolerance.” For the 
truth may be that poetry suggests a stranger 
harmony between what tan be sensed of nature, 
and what can be known of society, than, for 
reasons too topical and too much with us, we 
arc ever likely to allow. 


J AMES Reeves’ Collected Poetm^ is an in¬ 
teresting book. However, 1 think it possible I 
misread the interest in terms of both Reeves’ 
career and practice, and the decay in this century 
of the principles on which he has founded his 
writing. The book covers the period from 1929-- 
1974: Reeves’ writing, therefore, is virtually 
parallel to Auden's 

His seriousness is borrowed from an English 
lyric manner—Clare, Hardy, etc.—and in the 
earlier poems appears so entrenched in its right¬ 
ness as never to have felt much responsibility 
towarils at least attempting an understanding ot' 
modernism As I'm unfamiliar with Reeves’ 
earlier books, I don’t know just how drastically 
he has reduced his output for the purpose of his 
second Collected Poems . however, he appears to 
have been a gieat deal less productive than those 
who, like Auden and MacNeice, flourished in the 
same period of time “Greenhallows” is perhaps 
the best of the earlier poems—but his convincing 

■* Collected Poems, 1929-1974. By Jamfs Rleves. 
llcincmann Educational, £4 00. 
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reconstruction of a house of his obsessions i 
cruelly destroyed by an intrusive particularity 
it turns out to be a dream of an asylum, whicl 
cheapens the poem. Elsewhere in his secont 
collection. The Imprisoned Sea (1949), a mora 
chattiness is introduced— 

r unous how something quaint and long discarded 

Revives a rapture you had thought foigotlen. 

and. 

Never ask questions talking on a latm. 

By Ins third book, this asscitive tendenc)'— 
common enough in poetry, but in Reeves pat 
of what 1 suppose will have to be called i 
“development”—begins to grow into satiie of r 
mixed but clever kind Ilis poems become moK 
.social, hardci, tougher, less generally lyrical anc 
soft of wit. “Primadonna” i.s the best example li 
begins so well it takes a single reading to memo¬ 
rise It: 

Age cannot wither her, for j outh hav done it; 

But the vicissitudes of mortal progress 

May yet transfoi m a bitch into an ogress. 

Reeves manages the off-hand incisivencss to con¬ 
tinue for another eight verses It is almost as if, 
by the l9S0s, he had decided that if the modulated 
Lnghsh lyre would not be listened to, then some¬ 
thing a shade fiercer from the English repertoire 
would have to be brought to bear against the 
taste of the age. 

Yet if Reeves’ managing of the lyric manner in 
his earlier work is anything to go by, it should 
be unsurpiising that it fell into its lamented 
decline Its swooningcorrectiludes may have given 
Reeves, and those like him, the illusion of 
authority, of traditional rightness Unfortunately, 
the style no longer titled the facts of the nature it 
expressed. It became a technique for prettifying 
lines, and was no longer capable of the expression 
with which poets such as Hardy could cram it. 

By The Talking Skull (1958) both Reeves’ 
cynicism and lyric sadness were flounshmg. 
“Miranda” is an example of the former: 

Our revels now are ended. While you lan 
Enjoy her, Ferdinand She will he true. 

So long as vou remain the only man. 
hi Naples she will learn a thing or two. 

Both arc expressed together in "On a Poet”— 

Having no Celtic bombast in hh blood. 

Nor dipsomaniac rage, nor very much 

To give his time of what hiv time expected. 

He saw his Muse, slight thing, by most neglected. 

The poet is Edmund Blunden. Some sort of 
subjective association appears to be going on as 
well, though. Indeed, Reeves has been a poet 
easy to neglect, and perhaps it has been easy for 
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him to see his own neglect as part of the general 
disfavour shown towards the manner he has 
obviously considered hallowed and English. 

A ROMANTIC EXTRIMISM lias hduiitcd Jamcs 
Ree\es, yet he has never lived up to it in his 
writing. At the end of his meditation on the life 
of John Clare, he asks him to answer the question, 
“Is poetry a punishment or a ciimeV" To ask the 
question probably called for Reeves’ belief in 
his own poetic woilh, which he md> have seen 
discarded by the critics about whom he wiites 
laid on with terse savagery. Reeves certainly 
appeals, then, as a poet who got himself into a 
mess by holding on to a sense of tradition which 
had largely been vapoiised by Eliot and Pound 
As an attacker of cant and humbug, though, 1 
doubt if he can be much laulied—“Poetiy 
1 estival" IS a good example Satiie, however, 
demands a programmatic approach: of all kinds 
of vcisc It is the most sell-conscious. Reeves, 
pi I haps loo much Osacei baled by what he ob- 
seivcd going on aioiind him in an atmosphere of 
slapdash praise and scim-litcrdtc eulogy, has 
never nanaged the propci scale of satiie which, 
to be convincing, has to be as large as it is destruc¬ 
tive The “Improvisations” in riie Questioning 
Tiger (1964) or “Bagatelles” in his most recent 
collection Poems and Paraphrases (1972) are neat, 
and his epigrammatic wit as admirable as William 
Plomer’s or GeoflVey Gngson’s or Peter Porter's. 
But they are too shoit The potential of his 
sdtiiical vision has ncvei been realised. If, indeed, 
he has been fighting back against the “corrupt 
piusic” of Ins age, he has been a nifty footworker 
but ti short-winded pugilist. 


R eogrovi's siRtNOTiis hdve been hewn 
from the darkei ihctoric ol Shakespeare, 
from the finest e.xamples in the language of 
poetry confionting the mysteries of life and 
intellect. Reeves on the other hand, while he has 
many poems convincingly suggestive of those 
mysteiies, opted for the more recent traditions 
of romanticism and for a style which soothed 
the mysteries of turbulences lived and perceived. 
Rtxvcs glides, whereas Redgrove leaps off the 
edges of existence. Yet there is nothing avant- 
garde about Redgrove. Indeed, the purpose 
behind his poetry is to recreate the natural man 
uninhibited in sight of the gods and spirits and 
mythologies imparted by nature and by intellect 
in harmony with it. In other words, he seeks to 
reconnect poetry with a philosophy of life 
which he secs as permanent. If there is something 
of this in Reeves’ poetry, it was mismanaged by 
a style, a smoothening lyricism, which discredited 
what he was attempting to express. And yet 
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Reeves' dilemma is instructive and symptomatic: 
poetry, in the 20th century, is and has been, as 
Valery claimed, “the most difficult of all the arts.” 
“What should we urite, and how should we 
write it?” are questions only answered by 
practice, and the Uking of risks. 


C HRisTorHiR Middleton’s work shows 
yet another way of reflecting the self- 
conscious seriousness of art and poetry. His new 
book 7/w Lonely Suppers of W. V. Balloon^ is his 
best yet. He has also been one of the most 
scrupulous of British poets involved in following 
the innovations of modernism. Indeed his work 
strikes me as having derived itself from modern 
painting as much as poetiy Imagination is used 
as an instrument for the precise measurement of 
observations and experience. Forms of writing 
are austerely devised to allow imagination its 
exits from mind and pevem without distorting the 
accuracy of pictures and sensations us these are 
presented. His concentration is almost painterly 
in poems like “A Cart with Apples.” Yet his 
rapport with nature is as obvious us that in 
Redgiove’s work. The dilTeience is that Middle- 
ton apparently considers it a moral responsibility 
to present senafetions as much as possible in their 
own terms. He writes of nature as-it-is instead of 
as-i t-is-significan t. 

Middleton's nature is more attractive to me 
for that reason. But while he is inventive, and, in 
his new book, productive—he gives us a generous 

■ The Lonely Suppert of fV V. Balloon By 
CiiRiSTOPHFR Midollton. Carcuiict Pie^s, £2 75, 
paper £1 25. 


103 pages—the sheer relish and exuberance of 
language engagingly and visibly present in 
Redgrove's poems simply is not there to any¬ 
thing like the same degree. Something constrict- 
ingly intellectual, 1 suggest, prevents that. Indeed, 
that IS the hallmark of the deliberating, over- 
deliberating, modernist poet. When he celebrates, 
for example, he holds back, “lest I let out a whoop 
of joy." The poem “Curling Form for Olga 
Korbut” continues— 

Jor in fact I exalt a space rlpenlnp and conimuoia 
1 eiy rare under these rooftops 
naming some elements I hoatd a little of it 
hoaidwg It I allei a little 
the time I have taken the continuous lime I stole 
to be writing about it 

“I.e nu provcn?al”, another celebratory poem, 
begins 

The uooden shutter hanging open, 

sunlight lommands the shapes aioiind the room. 

A fUg has left Its ovals on a flagstone, 
and tills a little, as if Itsteiiiiig in 
to a kneecap or a buttock 

which illustiates what I meant earlier by accuracy 
through the use of imagination. The lines have 
their own till of .surpiisc and charm Middleton 
recreates the photograph on which the poem is 
based, specifying almost invisibly a sort of “point 
of view”, a conclusion about what has been seen 
which is not exactly a conclusion but left open to 
our own experience. That Middleton is able to 
use objects in this way, cleverly, but with no 
obtrusive gimmickry, suggests that he is a poet 
of considerable importance—an avant-garde 
poet we can actually read. I look forward to /i/v 
selected poems, and suggest to his publisher 
it's time such a book was available. 


Last Touch 

One finger rro!>!>ing my palm— 

I hold )oii there. , . 

Tins is our last touch 
before sleep, a small weight’s 

heavy promise, flesh-tip 
bedded in loss. 

When It leaves, 

your absence presses home. 

John Mole 
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Thinking about 
Hitler 

By Joachim Fest 

A s A RESULT OF a 

number of book 
publications of varying 
weight, as well as certain 
products of the enter¬ 
tainment industry,people 
have for some time been 
speaking of “a Hitler 
wave.” Many even talk 
of a Hitler nostalgia. An 
American newspaper re¬ 
cently culled my book 
Ihe crest of this wave, 
and others have accused me ofcollaboiating with 
my publishers in a carefuiiy planned, long-term 
strategy that brought it all about, with the result 
that 1 am now the bencliciary. 

If only It wcie so easy to arouse historical 
inteiest! But in actuul fact there is no truth in 
this whatever. The events leading up to (he 
writing of my book were very simple About ten 
years ago a U S. publisher asked me if I would be 
prepared to write a biography of Hitler. I was 
not. 1 had just published a book bearing the 
title The Face of the Third ReUh, which also 
contained a fairly compichcnsivc chapter on 
Hitler. 1 had simply had enough of the subject, the 
Nazi cast of characters, and not least of Hitler 
the man. More important still was the fact that I 
had no new perspectives, no new questions to ask, 
and It went against the gram to present over 
again, merely in more extended form, a subject 1 
had just dealt with. 

Nevertheless, it was because of (his enquiry 
that I continued to be preoccupied with the 


A LONG CRiTiOLE by Golo Mann, "Hitler — 
Jor the Last appeared in the June 1974 

ENCOUNfi-R. Joachim Test’s biography of 
Hitler was published by Wetdenfeld & Nicolson 
(London) and Harcourt Brace Jovanovich 
(New York), and his essay on Hitler appeared 
in the October 1973 Encounter. 


subject and, Anally, did one day decide to write 
the book. 1 did so, 1 must add, in opposition to 
my German publisher’s scepticism. He anticipated 
a possible intellectual success, but certainly not 
a commercial one. In Germany at that time there 
was no widespread interest in Hitler, the Nazi 
regime, the War, and (he misfortunes inevitably 
connected with these subjects. Those who had 
lived through ail (his and had not forgotten their 
own moral failings, their mistakes and their 
sulTerings did not want to be reminded of them. 
This IS understandable; it was a perfectly com¬ 
prehensible psychological reaction (At that time 
my publisher did not dare to dream of the sales 
tigurcs the book has meanwhile reached in 
Gci many and also in France.) 

These figures themselves have lent support to 
the thesis of (he so-called Hiller Welle or Hitler 
nostalgia. But interest and longing must not be 
equated. If there ever was a Hitler nostalgia, it 
existed rather in the early 1930s, when those who 
had served Hiller’s regime in one way or another 
looked back at the past: German officers who in 
the end had failed to win their final victories; 
high civil servants who “knew nothing” and 
therefore bore no responsibility at ail; officials 
who had merely been “doing their duty”, and so 
on down to the valets, chauffeurs, and various 
simple people who, as we know, constituted 
Hitlei's favourite political environment from the 
outset. They all remembered those turbulent 
years that had brought them adventure and 
contact with history (or with the dustbin of 
history) and there were undertones of longing in 
ihcir memories. But this post-War German 
longing was always restricted to a minority. 

What haffened, and io some extent is still 
happening, is almost the very opposite: a 
Hitler repression Even in today’s talk about a 
Hitler wave this fact comes to light, as though in 
a distorted echo. Anyone who merely compares 
the number of publications about historical 
figures who have had similar earth-shaking effects 
will immediately note a blatant discrepancy: there 
are hundreds or even thousands of studies of 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon, Bismarck, and 
Lenin—as compared with two or three dozen 
books on Hitler 

The Verdrangung I am speaking of, however, is 
not expressed solely quantitatively in the small 
number of Hitler biographies. For a long time 
the very nature of the biographical presentation 
was also determined by the need to repress. Two 
sorts of portrait predominated, particularly in the 
initial phase. The first sought to demonise the 
man, to transform him into a kind of “beast 
from the abyss”, an apocalyptic monster. The 
other was aimed at reducing him to the level of 
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the ridiculous. Hitler then appeared as a Teppieh- 
firesser, a carpet-chewer, a Chaplinesque carica¬ 
ture or simply as a maniac. 

This dual pattern of interpretation, which 
occasionally occurred in one and the same study, 
corresponded to the curiously ambivalent nature 
of people's feelings about Hitler. For his con¬ 
temporaries (in Germany as in many other parts 
of the world) had been convinced, coerced, or 
defeated by him and yet had simultaneously 
despised him, had despised his mean, heartless, 
dirty characteiistics. He was the “most vulgar 
little cur’’ any one could ever meet, as Neville 
Chamberlain once put it. In this apparently 
paradoxical intermingling of demonisation and 
disparagement, his contemporaries could look 
upon Hitler as simultaneously invincible (“Who 
could have resisted him?’’) and contemptible. 
He was a real devil even if he emerged from a 
rather vulgar precinct, 
hell. Naturally a part 
was also played in such 
interpretations from the 
immediate post-War 
period by horror at those 
events. TTieir whole mon¬ 
strous extent had just 
become known and sur¬ 
passed anything that had 
ever happened before in 
history. The demonisa¬ 
tion of Hitler was also 
an attempt to deny him 
humanity, to prevent the 
noble image of homo 
sapiens from being cor¬ 
rupted by this one man 
and his crimes. On the 
other, the subjective side, 
however, we can also 
certainly discern a striving—it was perhaps 
unconscious—to justify one’s own moral failure, 
to explain away the numerous overt or covert 
compromises entered into with this man by one¬ 
self or so many others. 

There was (and is) a further form of repression. 
It IS the most subtle and probably the most 
frequent: and it is curiously expressed in an over¬ 
emphasis on the moral aspect. Here Hitler and 
National Socialism become purely the objects of 
ever-renewed indignation, ever-renewed expres¬ 
sions of disgust. To avoid all misunderstanding. 1 
will at once stress how understandable this 
evaluation is. It is doubly understandable and 
justified in all those directly affected by Hitler’s 
crimes. It is also necessary, so that in a time of 
moral confusion such as Hitler brought about, 
moral standards—^the sense of right and wrong. 


of good and evil—may be restored to their 
proper place. But looked at in the long run, it also 
contains an important element of refusal to face 
facts. It cannot be sufficient to regard Hitler as 
evil; at least it cannot be sufficient if we are to 
set up meaningful defences against phenomena 
such as him or that which made him possible. 
Isn’t mere emotion (in so far as it docs not rest 
upon knowledge) always reversible? 

I remember my father. He was one of the 
politically persecuted during those yeaft. After 
he had succeeded (more or less) in surviving that 
period, he was no longer willing to take 
thought and make a rational analysis of National 
Socialism. He was content with disgust. To direct 
an intellectual effort to such a gutter phenom¬ 
enon seemed to him like treachery of the human 
spirit. He would have nothing to do with it. To 
him (and to many with his experiences, with his 

bitterness and courage). 
Hitler was and is a kind 
of “anti-myth” that 
should be left to crumble 
away in the dreariness 
and mindlessness appro¬ 
priate to it, like a sinister 
horrifying statue from 
another age. 

It is obvious that this 
viewpoint, (hough under¬ 
standable, is not helpful. 
Not least, it contains an 
element of defeatist doubt 
about reason itself. 
Perhaps this doubt 
should not be too lightly 
dismissed in the light of a 
generation that experien¬ 
ced both Hitler’s triumph 
and its own defeat as the tragic powerlcssncss of 
reason. For logic, arguments, and intelligent ex¬ 
planations had achieved little or nothing with the 
panic-stricken masses during the crisis years of 
1929 to 1933. Such experiences are unforgettable. 
But they are experiences that are not passed on, 
that cannot be passed on. Each new generation 
will confront the problem afresh and seek its own 
different approach. 

This approach, it seemstome,mustbecolder,less 
emotional than has been thecase up to now. A new 
German and European generation with almost no 
personal experience of Hitler, or only an indirect 
experience, will regard him and the behaviour of 
his contemporaries—their weakness, courage, 
corruptability, or fear—with other, more dispas¬ 
sionate eyes. The events that for so many were 
bound up with central questions of their personal 
lives, with feelings of shame on the one hand. 
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^(»ith dramatfcally emotional memories on the 
other, are beginning to become historical. For 
the first time it is possible in Oennany to advance 
from emotional commitment to rational analysis. 
This, for example, is why 1 devoted more space 
to the question of how Hitler’s hatred of the Jews 
came into being and how he turned this emotional 
attitude into a demagogic weapon than to a 
recent comprehensive description of the manner in 
which mass murder was carried out in the East. 
Does this do injustice to the victims? I have 
sometimes been accused of it. On the contrary, so 
long as man asks questions and demands reasons 
—and seeks ideological justifications even for 
crime—it is advisable to place more trust in the 
intellectual argument than in the moral. 1, at any 
rate, found it more useful to demonstrate 
processes, to analyse criminal developments and 
tendencies, than to describe the crime itself—for 
such descriptions lead to no effective enlighten¬ 
ment. On the contrary, they always have in them 
some of the fascination of evil, of the absolutely 
base which they are ostensibly incriminating. For 
years many well-meaning writers have bor¬ 
rowed a glimmer of this sinister lustre in order to 
conceal their intellectual weakness in the sphere 
of rational intei pretation. 

The new approach also leaves no doubt that 
Hitler was, morally speaki: g, a criminal. But this 
is precisely what makes so deeply disquieting the 
question of how he was able to win over (or at 
least render sub.servicnl to his purposes) first the 
Germans and then a considerable part of the 
world. In order to document this I will—for a 
change—not point merely to the mas.ses whose 
jubilation provides such a cheap and pleasant 
sense of superiority for those who do not belong 
to them. There was a whole host of impressed 
pilgrims, many of them who began coolly but then, 
in far too many cases, applauded: the politicians 
of the Weimar Republic to start with, and then 
the endless line of all the Simons and Edens, the 
Fran^ois-Poncets and Toynbees, the Becks, 
Phippses and Daiadiers, not forgetting Mussolini, 
who finally succumbed to the once-despised 
epigone Hitler to the point of total self-sacrifice. 
And let us not forget the high soaety of noble 
Florence, which started out in suchanironiemood 
but after a short visit gave the guest “their minds 
and their hearts” (as Count Ciano wrote); or those 
filmgoers in a London cinema who in autumn 
1933, after Germany had left the League of 
Nations, burst into loud applause when Hitler 
appeared on the screen. 

A ll previous interpretations of the 
man have started from the imemise, expressed 
or not, that Hitler was the great Adversary of his 
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Epodi; and that the epodi (at least outside 
Germany) knew it. Certainly the situation can be 
seen in this way, if one narrows one’s vision 
somewhat. The signs of the epoch seemed to be 
pointing not least towards growing self-detormin- 
ation, towards freedom, understanding between 
nations, and humane progress—towards tenden¬ 
cies, that IS to say, against which Hitler stands 
out as a fantastic and singularly absurd phenom¬ 
enon. And yet there is no escaping the question 
of whether he was not at the same time the 
representative of powerful trends and tendencies 
of our tim^. Not merely of powerful tendencies 
in Germany, but of forces which, above and be¬ 
yond all frontiers, formed part of the character of 
the age itself—the need, to name a few factors 
briefly, for security, or at least for a firm sense of 
social belongingness; for great men; for pomp 
and pathos; for great experiences of collective 
identification; for intoxication, or for that spirit 
of adventure for which modern welfare states 
leave so little room. 

lliese, if 1 think back, were the first questions 
and considerations that rendered the subject 
problematic for me in a new way. They are, I now 
believe, some of the questions that every bio¬ 
grapher of Hiller must answer, even if little weight 
has been given to them in the previous literature 
on this man. Even in Sir Alan Bullock’s famous 
biography, which remained for many years 
unsurpassed, such questions were raised only 
veiy peripherally, if at all. 

Alan Bullock answered the decisive question 
that confronts every biographer—the question 
of the dominant impulse in a life—by reference to 
FTitler's lust for power. If we eliminate ail 
trimmings, all ideological masquerades, we are 
faced with a Wille zur Macht that knew and 
desired only itself. Seen in this light, Hitlo’ 
appeared as the prototype of the man of naked 
power, and the Oxford historian interpreted bis 
hero's personal drabness and lack of personalia 
as the result of the lust for power that overlaid 
everything and dried out every trace of human 
substance. 

This interpretation is illuminating in many 
respects. As is well known, it is based not least 
upon Herman Rauschning's book The Revolu¬ 
tion of Nihilism. Here Hitler and the National 
Socialists are defined as revolutionaries without 
ideological aims, men who had no cause of their 
own but merely used ideologies for a sin^ 
purpose: the attainment, pi^ervation and in¬ 
crease of personal power. This thesis has in its 
favour, above all, the fact that without an 
extreme manic lust for power Hitler is indeed 
inconceivable. 

But is this really all? Does it not leave too many 
of his behaviour patterns entirely unexplained 
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if we give such absolute value to Hitler’s Afacht- 
lust! Is it possible to establish a rational con¬ 
nection between this idea and his speeches. 
Mein Kampf, the Zweites Buck, the Tischgesprdche, 
or the jottings from the spring of 1945? Are these 
really the utterances of a cynical Machiavellian 
or, rather, of a character wildly caught up in 
countless prejudices, resentments and fears? 

It was Hugh Trevor-Roper who, in the late 
19S0s, struck the first and no doubt final blow 
against the thesis of Hiller’s exclusive lust for 
power. A lecture which he gave in Munich at 
that time on “Hitler’s War Aims” first presented 
the man as a politician fixated in and guided by 
ideological considerations: as a man whose 
frenzy, cruelty and inhumanity sprang not so 
much from a monstrous tViile zur Macht as 
from the certainties of a closed view of the world. 
Since then many works, most recently Eberhard 
Jdckel’s book Hitlers Weltanschauung, have 
developed and documented this idea. 

The theory of Hitler’s mere lust for power was 
also put in question from another angle. It is 
obvious that this thesis coniurcs up the image of 
the great individual who determines the course of 
history according to his own whim This gives all 
histone events a strongly subjective character, 
making them dependent upon a single person and 
his moods. 

But was Hitler merely the expression of his 
own craving for power? Docs this adequately 
explain him? Nor is the theory rendered much 
more plausible by its extension (before and since 
Bullock) to include the lust for power of a whole 
people, the Germans, with their particular 
tradition and their peculiar psychology. For there 
were phenomena similar to National Socialism in 
many other European countries with different 
traditions, a different psychology, and a different 
historical background. Were there, we must ask 
ourselves, factors common to all of them? 
what were they? what were the differences? 
Could National Socialism be regarded as a 
particular form of that militant defensive re¬ 
action expressed by the rather inexact term 
“Fascism”? And did it, apart from this, have 
unmistakably German characteristics? Finally 
(and here we come to the nub of the matter) 
what was Hitler's personal contribution to it? 
What were his motives and where did they come 
from? Are these events, ultimately, comprehen¬ 
sible even without Hitler? 


I c A N, of course, do no more than suggest the 
answers demanded by this broad complex of 
questions. To put it briefly, it seems to me that the 
central moufboih in Hitler’s life and in the life'of 


the masses that followed him was fear. On the 
individual plane, this element is already evident in 
the young Hitler. Vague as were the terms in 
which his political commitment was expressed, 
dull and inarticulate as was his person as a whole, 
he was manifestly in the grip of Angst from an 
early age. He never shook it off. First it was the 
German-Austrian’s fear of being racially over¬ 
whelmed; then later (in the Vienna of the turn-of- 
the-century) the fear of the son of a friiddle-class 
family of falling in the social scale. But it was also 
the fear arising out of the general social upheaval, 
the most visible aspect of which is summed up in 
the expression “the Industrial Revolution”: 
the fear of a new and alien era heralded by an all- 
embracing process of emancipation. 

Similar motivations of fear are to be observed 
later, after World War 1, in the petty bourgeois 
masses, who likewise felt threatened by descent 
down the social ladder, while the latent feeling 
of living in an epoch of great crises was graphically 
confirmed by the sight of the Revolution which, 
starting from Moscow, sought to conquer first 
Germany, then the world. This seemed to many 
like the terrible harbinger of that new age against 
which all their energies rebelled. 

Hitler's success rested not least upon his ability, 
with great rhetorical talents, to make himself the 
spokesman of these fears and to convert the mood 
of panic into aggression, or at least into a feeling 
of strength. He claimed to know the means of 
salvation, the road to a recovery of honour, the 
stimulants of greatness. Thus, gradually—after 
some hesitation as to whether he, the son of a 
customs official, who till then had been the mere 
victim of circumstances, had really been chosen 
by Destiny—he grew into the role of the Better, 
the “saviour.” We can determine pretty exactly 
what brought about the breakthrough of this 
newly developing self-confidence. It was the 
experience he gained (at the age of almost thirty- 
five), on the occasion of the putsch of November 
1923, of the weakness and cowardice of the old 
ruling classes. From this moment on he identified 
himself totally with this role. It gave him solemn¬ 
ity, pathos, impatience. It was the essential im¬ 
pulse of his life, the force that drove him on and 
that still governed him during the weeks and days 
of his downfall in ruined Berlin. It corresponded 
like a magic formula to the equation of his 
personality: first fear, then the need for theatri¬ 
cality and his will to power; and it also enabled 
him to give an air of consecration to his cold 
brutality throu^ the implication of a lofty 
motive. ^ 

And if. in addition to this, there was another 
dominant motive in Hitler’s life it was the 
tendency to destruction. This was directed first 
against everything he hated, in particular against 
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the bourgeois world with its strictness, its mor¬ 
ality, its earnestness—the world on which he had 
come to grief and which had so brusquely rejected 
him, its stammering admirer. He never forgot this 
early disillusionment; it can be followed right 
down to the Table Talk. But then, far beyond all 
personal resentments, there was also a fascination 
with great catastrophic collapses, and from this 
his pessimistic temperament derived a deep 
satisfaction. This is the moment to point out 
what 1 believe to have been the profoundly 
important roic played by Richard Wagner. As a 
musician, but also as a politicising writer and 
simply as a personality, he was (in my view) 
incompaiably the greatest influence in Hitler’s 
intellectual development. And you know how 
much the great composer's work is peopled on 
the one hand by a whole range of bringers of 
salvation, of rescuers and knights in shining 
armour, while on the other it is full of a Germanic 
end-of-the-world mood, and how fully he yielded 
to the intoxication of catastrophe, yearning for 
the twilight of the gods. 

Tilts, so lAR AS SUCH PHASFS Can be differentiated 
at all, was the second stage in the approach to the 
subject, a stage no longer characterised solely by 
questions but by the provision of answers, at least 
in initial outline. But, a-'icr this, other and more 
fundamental objections began to be raised. 

First there was the claim, widely asserted today, 
that biographies are no longer possible, or (to 
be more exact) aic no longer essential to the 
understanding of an age. Two main reasons are 
usually given. The first is that no single individual 
can authentically bring out the latent qualities of 
an epoch, the conflicting web of interests, of 
political, social, and economic forces. All 
statesmen ate merely the agents of social forces 
and conditions. The second objection states that 
every biography—but especially a biography of 
Hitler—stands consciously or unconsciously in the 
serviceof a comprehensive strategy of exculpation. 
Its point of departure—that men make history'— 
concentrates all the guilt on one man and 
consequently exonerates the mass of followeis, 
yes-men, and corrupt fellow-travellers. 

TTiere is certainly some truth in these objections. 
Thus there can be no denying that the role of the 
individual in the historical process is growing 
increasingly weaker. There are many reasons for 
this, which I cannot go into here. But if men do 
not (or do not to the same extent) make history 
as in older more primitive times, this one man, 
this Hitler, made more history than others. 
Everything typical of National Socialism, every¬ 
thing that distinguishes it from other Fascist 
movements, is unthinkable without Hitler. If you 
imagine him removed from these events you are 
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left with something different in principle. The 
events would be immediately deprived of Hitler’s 
special contribution: the dynamism and the im¬ 
mense energy which he lent to everything, as 
well as—from the moral viewpoint—the new and 
unprecedented dimension of barbarism. Without 
him National Socialism, according to every 
legitimate conjecture, would not even have become 
a movement of the same importance as Italian 
Fascism. It would rather, have remained a 
secondary force, led by a Ludendorff or a Gregor 
Strasscr, full of internal conflicts, split into hostile 
factions in the manner of all extremist political 
groups; in any case a phenomenon on the 
periphery of politics, no more. 

As to the second objection, if individuals 
cannot give authentic expression to an age, this 
individual nevertheless gave more expression to it 
than all his rivals. Who would say that Hugenberg 
or Bruning, Otto Weis or Rudolph Breitscheld 
were more representative of their time, to say 
nothing of the Communist leader, Ernst Th^l- 
mann? Nowadays, when we see old films showing 
the Reichspattei rallies, the presentation of the 
colours, the marching columns and the raised 
hands, when we watch this almost indescribable 
mixture of pathos and hysteria, many of us feel 
that we are looking at a rather ridiculous and 
anachronistic ritual. But the age, or at least a 
great part of those living in it, recognised itself 
in this ritual. And if many of these people, when 
the whole nightmare was over, claimed in excuse 
that they had been misled by Hitler, then he 
misled them by means of something that had long 
existed within them. To this extent Hitler was 
synchronous with his epoch. One of the most 
difficult problems confronting the biographer is 
precisely to determine this mutual interaction 
between the spirit of the age and Hitler, to define 
the relationship m which they stood to one 
another. 

C i.ostXY LivKED WITH THIS is the question of 
Hitler’s modernity. We know that he was 
attached to the 19th century in a profound, 
almost narcoticised manner: the thought-patterns, 
fixations, fears and resentments of that era were 
also his. But clearly this docs not tell us all there 
is to know about him. 

As a mere anachronism Hitler would even then 
have chiefly aroused laughter. The masses do not 
follow mummies; Hugenberg or Papen found 
this out in their own way, and paid for it 
politically. Hence anyone who describes Hitler 
as merely backward-looking, as “reactionary”, is 
overlooking important features in the image of 
this man. The question is, rather, whether he was 
not—especially in his methods—a 20th-century 
man; perhaps even a vanguard figure from the 
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arsenal of the pessimistic Utopias of Zamyatin or 
Orwell. In Germany, in any case, he destroyed 
numerous outdated structures, did away with old 
classes, smashed to pieces revered petrifacts. To 
be sure, the modernity which he thereby created, 
or prepared the way for, did not correspond to 
the image of his inner wishes. Apart from 
dassical antiquity, he loved only the 19th 
century, induding its idyllic, pastoral, anti- 
modern characteristics. But he had at least to 
prepare the ground for modernity for the sake of 
his aims. The War of Conquest, for which he 
was preparing from the outset, as well as the 
domination of vast areas, demanded both a new 
man, free from the bourgeois i9th century and 
its moral categories, the type of the desiccated 
executor, and also that modern, functionally 
structured industrial state which Hitler abhorred. 
He could not have one without the other. On 
various occasions, most emotionally in a speech 
at the beginning of 1939, he lamented this 
dilemma. But he never hesitated. Unerringly he 
decided in favour of his vision and its pre¬ 
conditions. Only occasional attacks of apathy 
show his doubts. To this extent I have called him 
the most important phenomenon of social 
revolution in Germany, well aware that this 
dtaracterisation is of only relative significance. 
Anyone who recalls the Weimar difficulties, and 
the demands made by the former governing 
classes, will be unable to escape the curious 
admission that the German Federal Republic— 
as Dr Ralf Dahrendorf was the first to point 
out—owes part of its stability to this revolution 
brought about by Hitler, paradoxical as that may 
sound. 


T his leads, finally, to the question of 
whether Hiller did not in every respect (or 
almost every respect) achieve the opposite of 
what he set out to achieve. 

At all events, he destroyed both the old 
Germany and the old Europe, as whose “last 
chance” he was still describing himself in the 
spring of 1945. But he also succeeded in causing 
almost all his other fears to come true. He 
greatly accelerated the dawn of the egalitarian, 
democratic era against which he struggled with 
such desperate energy. He brought considerably 
closer the ending of the division into ruling 
nations and slave nations on which the colonial 
era was ideologically based. He made possible 
the foundation of the State of Israel at this 
particular point in time; he drew into Europe 
Soviet Russia, which he had wanted to push 
back far beyond the Urals; and, lastly, he finally 
destroyed the bourgeois world that he had both 
hated and admired. 


On top of an this comes the irritating question 
of Hitler’s negligible weight. Up to now ail his 
biographers have wrestled, more or less visibly, 
with the problem of relating Hitler's insignificance 
and personal emptiness to the dimensions of the 
disaster he brought about. The fact that he was 
great in destruction does not make him great. 
On the other hand the fact that he was an 
inferior individual does not make him un¬ 
important. This is the knife-edge on which every 
one of his biographers has been tcompelled to 
move. Perhaps one of the particular lessons to be 
learned from Hitler’s career is that the 
catastrophes of this world can also be caused by 
an unperson. Hannah Arendt coined the famous 
phrase, “the banality of evil.” It applies not to 
Hitler, but to the type of the dull-witted executor. 
In Hitler there was too much personal energy, 
dark originality and audacious madness. But a 
consideration of this life makes it impossible for 
us ever to forget that he was the one under whom 
evil was able to develop in such a banal manner. 

All this i faos me to believe that this man must 
be regarded as somewhat more pioblematic, 
somewhat more complicated than he had hitherto 
been presented. Have we not all tended to make 
things too simple for ourselves in dealing with 
him? It IS worth bearing in mind that the condi¬ 
tions under which Hitler was able to rise to power 
are still largely in operation. In a changing crisis- 
ridden world there are still calls for strong men 
with their simple solutions, there is still a yearning 
for the triumph of order over approaching chaos; 
the desire to escape from reality; a nostalgia for 
the irrational—all these fears and longings that 
have brought about the rise, if not of Hitler 
himself, then of men of the same type. The fact 
that the historical Hitler iinally came to grief 
constitutes no safeguard to anyone. 


O NE QUESiioN raised at the beginning of this 
discussion still remains unanswered. If, as 
I have asserted, there is no Hitler wave and no 
Hitler nostalgia in Germany, how are we to 
explain the undeniably remarkable success of 
books on this subject? 

To the disappointment of journalists, events 
often do not possess that sinister magic which 
members of that profession would so much like to 
see in them. I fear that here, too, the explanation 
is devoid of all dramatic aspects. It is more 
commonplace in character. 

The new interest in Hitler, at least in Germany, 
is among other things a first stirring of interest in 
our own history. An important factor in this is 
the distance from events that has meanwhile 
developed; time heals wounds and complexes. 
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This also implies that, for the Germans, Hitler is 
beginning to be history. He is at last becoming 
the object of sober analysis. The objectivity that 
many people are now demanding has nothing to 
do with the search for an alibi. I know from 
countless conversations that this demand is not 
intended to assist in avoiding admission of one’s 
own personal error, historic guilt, or political 
responsibility. People merely want to have their 
own failure taken somewhat more seriously, and 
not be constantly held up to them by writers who 
are quite so clever, quite so blameless. To under¬ 
stand means not so much to forgive as simply to 
face facts. 

Yet other viewpoints may be important in the 
newly-aroused interest precisely in the person of 
Hitler. It may, 1 believe, also be !>een as a reaction 


to the de-personal^tion of history as pursued In 
currently fashionable Marxist theories. And 
finally, the matter of generation also plays a 
part. There is a new, relatively unbiased genera¬ 
tion that wants to know “what really happened", 
since many of them did not live through it 
themselves. They should not be taught a mere 
emotional response, not fobbed off, as a kind of 
exorcism, with “Hitler the anti-myth.” That 
would not be enough. If, as I believe. Fascism is 
an outbreak of the irrational, a great rejection 
of reason, then it cannot be dealt with by 
scepticism towards knowledge and analysis. 
Rather, despite all lack of confidence in the power 
of reason, reason should be employed again 
and yet agam m trying to grapple with its 
dangers. 


The Breathing-Place 

r. 

1 Iip brcathinc'-p’.^re. A sadness at the root. 

At live root of it that leaves hun weepy. 

H’oiith me there, he says, it is my sadness. 

^ our picture in eac h falling raindrop 
Your h-ur blowing .is the rain falls 
Your hair in the wateis as th*-y unfold 
Your liair brushing me as you read me 
Does not compensate. 'I’onch me theie, lie says. 

At my loot, in that spot, my sadne'>s. 

If. 

Well, what do >ou expeet, she sa>"s, it is salt, 

'1 heie IN a fiiiei lustre, what do you expect * 

"Ihe cohabitation of saints.’’ The halo’d penis? 

1 he stiff charged wire spitting magnetism.^ 

Theie is not a single mirror in the saints' house 
'^'et It seems full of mirrors as they make theii love 
Splashed eveiywherc like white grains of salt. 

Like white flies, or mass-production shirts. 

'I’his gestine of his, caught by her, both laughing, 
la'aiimg back, and the infinity of arms! 

The ram falls with theii faces on it, 

There are endless statues of themselves on the chimney-breasix. 

They danci- munerouslv as grass-blades on the lanky lawn. 

They fume inrensc of themselves, then tinv 

Bion?e nails clash, the tamboura w bines (.>M a.s thev bare their teetli. 
The house is infested woth the lovers, no one could live theie again. 
The pungent dust is made of them, tiie great gaidcn-Uce 
Plunging roots from its branches is he and shcl 
Intolerable! They aio never sad. Touch me 
litre, she says, at my rcxit, in that sadness. 


Peter Redgrave 
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“Tlie Last Secret” 

I WAS iNTiRFSTiD to rcacl Mr Don Cook’s review of 
The Ims! Set ret by Lord Bethell [ENCturNTtR, July]. 
But I can usscrl from experience that Sir Thomas 
Bnmclow's altitude to the problem of repatriating 
fugitives from the Soviet Union after the War, as 
exemplified by his interview with Mrs Sidorov, was 
nothing out of the ordinary for a Foreign Office 
official 

Let me give a shocking illustration After the British 
Government had altered its policy towards Yugo¬ 
slavia and switched its support to Tito from an Osali 
Government composed of Representatives of the mam 
political parties in Yugoslavia before the country was 
invaded, a member of the Cabinet suffered a serious 
misfortune His eldest daughter went over to the 
Titoists, left home in peculiarly disagreeable circum¬ 
stances and maiiicd a Tiloist Her patents’ youngest 
daughter, a girl of twelve or thirteen, was at a board¬ 
ing ss'hool in a uiuntiy district She was visited by 
people unknown to her, who tried to peisuadc her to 
join her sistci and go with her to Yugoslavia, without 
the knowledge of her parents. Not only the child but 
the school staff were alarmed 

Her parents complained of this to the Foreign 
Office, which had till a short time before been treating 
him as the Minister in an exiled Government of an 
ally. He got a cold answer advising him to report the 
matter to his local police station When he did so he 
was treated with incredulity; and when he reported 
this to the Foreign Office he was greeted with in- 
ditfercnce 

In the meantime the girl was receiving by post fur¬ 
ther admonitions, some of a threatening nature, to run 
away, at her boai ding-school I then got an appoint¬ 
ment with a high-ranking Foreign Office official, 
whom I knew as a civilised acquaintance and a valued 
friend of many of my friends. When f got there 1 had 
a blasting reception No Na/i official could have 
shown more complete indifference to the feelings of 
parents who finding themselves in a strange country 
suddenly become hostile, had reason to believe that 
one of their children was likely to be persuaded to 
leave them or even be kidnapped. I was subjected to 
unrestrained and meaningless abuse, which did not 
even attempt to deny the accuracy of the facts I was 
presenting All my experience of life tells me that, if 
there had been a valid defence for the official attitude, 
it would not have been couched in these terms. 

I may say that this official later represented himself 
as a cautious adversary of Soviet diplomatic aggres¬ 
sion. 

This and other incidents convinced me that there 
was some influence at work in England forwarding the 
Soviet Union at the cost of all our principles and 
without regard for our interests, and there is, as Mr 
Cook points out, much evideix:e that this was not the 
result of American pressure. 

REueccA West 

London 


Two Mills, or One 

I AM oRATEFUL to MauHce Cranston for his generous 
and thoughtful review of On Uherty and Liberalism: 
The Case of John Stuart Mill [ENttiUNTtR, August]. I 
would only like to comment on two small points on 
which Professor Cranston and I are in greater 
agreement than he may realise. 

Describing the relationship of Mill and Harriet 
Taylor, their flouting of the social conventions which 
led to some ostracism, much bitterness, and a delib¬ 
erate withdrawal from society after ther marriage, 
Cranston finds that this experience makes “readily 
intelligible” the animus towaids society expressed in 
0/1 Liberty. He parenthetically adds that this is one 
reason he is not wholly convinced by my “proposal to 
read that essay as a feminist tract transfigured " I 
entirely agree. In my book I offer two main explana¬ 
tions for On Liberty, one being the feminist argument; 
the other being precisely the relationship with Harriet 
Taylor which made them seem two beleaguered spirits 
resisting the conventions and encroachments of 
society. 

Professor Cranston is dissatisfied with my final 
chapter in which I make an intellectual connection 
between the argument of On Liheiiy and some ol the 
ideas advanced by the “counter-culture.” He quotes 
two long passages in which Mill expressed views 
utterly at variance with current permissive fashions; 
in the first Mill looked forward to a time when the 
sexual passions would be so restrained us to be 
“completely under the control of reason”, in the sec¬ 
ond he criticised Fourier for having the “freest notions 
about personal relations”, for supposing that in the 
commune “nobody is ever to be made to do anything 
but act just as they like....” Nothing, Cranston 
concludes, could be more alien to the “anarchistic 
radicalism of the avant garde today.” I couldn't agree 
more. That is why f cited those same passages to the 
same effect Both of the passages are from the “other 
Mill”; both are as opposed to the spirit of On Libeiiy 
as they are to the current avant garde Indeed I repeated 
that second quotation at the very end of my book 
when I suggested, once again, that the best corrective 
to current excesses, and to the simplistic absolutism of 
On Liberty, is the writings of the “other Mill.” 

GlRIRUOE IIlMMELrARB 

New York City 

Northrop Frye: “Forgotten”? 

I MUCH APPRECiATFD Gcorgc Watson’s judicioin 
appraisal of the French New Criticism in the February 
issue of Encounter, but am puzzled by the gratuitous 
slap at Northrop Frye in the first paragraph. Whether 
or not Mr Watson would agree with my contention 
that Frye is one of the most important literary critics 
that the English-speaking world has produced in this 
century (along with William Empson and a very few 
others), he surely does Frye an injustice to rank him 
with Marshall McLuhan as a figure of brief cult 
adoration It is untrue, furthermore, at least in this 
country, that Frye’s “doctrines and procedures", if 
such a phrase can be said to describe the method of 
An Anatomy of Cntiehm, arc by now “forgotten.” 
1 think that among serious readers of literature 
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Frye's theories of modes, symbols, myths, and genres 
have been less forgotten than absorbed 

Mark Taylor 

Manhattan College, 

Mew York 


Keynes & Keynesians 

"Thfre is NOTHING in Keynes’s writings, philosophy, 
or work which coincides with present-day Keynesians' 
viewpoints on inflation policy.” 

Thus, in your April issue, Mr Tini Congdon 
concludes his review of the scriptures One is reminded 
of Sir John Hicks’s recent comment that it is time 
people ceased quoting the scriptures and thought for 
themselves But let us for the moment take C'ongdon’s 
statement seiiously (and ignore fur the moment other 
small pioblems in the article such as the reversal of the 
facts of wage price behaviour during 1919 -20). 

Mr Congdon in his article makes considerable use 
of Susan Howson's article in the June 1973 issue of 
The Etonomw Journal reporting conduct of monetary 
policy in 1920 In fact, he cites all Keynes's contri¬ 
butions to this debate in full, except one. The excep¬ 
tion IS Keynes’s comment covering the collection of 
1920s papers, which he added in 1942 after arranging 
for the preservation of the documents. Congdon cites 
only three sentences of this on p 32 of his article. It was 
with ellipses, fur Keynes’s Iv42 note (which is similar 
to comments he sent to Richard Kahn at the time) 
contained the following additional material between 
the first two sentences he cited: 

“What impresses me most is the complete hopeless¬ 
ness of the situation All controls have been 
abandoned It was not politically possible to 
reintroduce lationing Thcic was no capital control. 
The notion of disciplining the joint stock banks, 
who seem to have been extraordinarily truculent 
and independent, was outside the philosophy of the 
age Since the Bank of England legardcd the return 
to full gold convertibility at the old parity as the 
end of all existence, exchange depreciation was ruled 
out With all the methods of control, then so 
unorthodox, excluded, 1 feel myself that 1 should 
give today exactly the same advice... 

If this IS not enough by way of omission, Mr Congdon 
then leaves out the final paiagraphs of Keynes’s 1942 
covering note, which ran as follows. 

“I propose to write a scpaiatc paper on the lessons 
of this [1920] for the next time. The main one seems 
to be that all controls—rationing control, raw 
material control, new issue control, bank credit 
control Md high taxation control—must be retained 
in principle for a period of at least two years and 
only gradually relaxed as and when consumer goods 
berame available in greater quantities. 

“If the vast bulk of purchasing power which must 
nece.ssarily exist at the end of the war, is released 
in psychological conditions necessarily suirounding 
the end of the war, the result cannot be different 
from what it was in 1919 to 1921.” 

So much for what Mr Congdon left out. It would 
seem to suggest that perhaps he was pushing Keynes 
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too far—or at the least trying to ine him out of 
context. For the aftermath of a world war may be 
different from a world of peacetime when the economy 
IS operating more or less continuously at high levels 
of employment It is this situation that Mr Congdon's 
“Keynesians” are trying to deal with. And in this 
situation one can find more than enough ammunition 
in Keynes for many varied points of view, especially 
if one, following Mr Congdon’s example, wishes to 
lift It out of context. 

It IS clear, however, from Keynes's war-time 
discus.sions of the implications of working the econ¬ 
omy at “full employment” that he, for one, had before 
his death not come to any firm policy conclusions. 
He had not had time to think it out for himself. 
Perhaps we have. 

D. £ MoocRioue. 

Clare College, 

Camhruige 


Dr MoGGRiDor is right T must plead guilty to over¬ 
statement, but I don’t think the omission of the 
material he cites particularly misleading. Keynes 
deal ly favoured the ultimate abandonment of controls, 
whereas many of the present day Keynesians appear 
to sec a permanent role for them 

Dr Moggi idgc says that “one can find more than 
enough ammunition in Keynes for many varied 
points of view ” 1 siiongly disagree with this. For 
example, two continuous themes in Keynes’ writings 
are that adjustments of the wage level are more 
dilficull than adjustments of the money supply or the 
exchange rale, and that in normal conditions money 
supply bears a stable relationship to money national 
income. Either of these attitudes would differentiate 
Keynes sharply from a modern (Cambridge) Keynes¬ 
ian It IS diilicult to regard these as “snuil problems ” 

Tim CkiNLiUON 

London 


Allende’s Chile 

Both of your corrc.spondents—Richard Hall and 
David Holden (Letters. April)—have taken rather 
obviously attractive postiiics on the supposedly 
decisive role of the CIA in the collapse of the 
Allendc regime in Chile Mr Hall follows the news 
dispatches and bravely calls attention to “new facts ” 
Mr Holden pauses to listen, decently admits an error, 
and then reformulates hts thesis. 

But each, it seems to me. rcconsidereth too much. 
How much do they—or we—really know about what 
happened? A quick headline based on some olf-the- 
cull press conference remark won't really do. I think, 
therefore, your readers would be interested in some of 
the "new non-facts” as established by William F. 
Buckley’s National Review, “When a Story is Not a 
Story” (14 February 1975), pp. 151-2. 

“In an interview with the Village Voice, Seymour 
Hersh, Pulitrer Prize winning reporter of the Mylai 
massacre and the man on the New York Times who 
takes eredit for the story of the CIA’s involvement 
in domestic spying, talked about his own research 
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into the charge of direct American involvement in 
the overthrow. Hersh admitted that he had a bias; 
he ««s ‘unconsciously inclined to think’ that the 
CIA was ‘totally responsible* for Allende’s over¬ 
throw. But his inveshgations turned up no evidence 
to support his bias: ‘1 spent an incredible amount of 
worlc-^orens of interviews—digging into a 
number of allegations by a number of people that 
the American military was directly involved in the 
overthrow of Allende 1 did a lot of work and I 
couldn't tind it. It's just not true, m other words. 


it’s not there. I’m not going to write that story; it's 
gone, kaput’... 

“Interesting, isn’t it, the stories Hersh is inclined 
to investigate? What’s more, when a story doesn’t 
develop the way Hersh expects, he doesn't write 
about It. It would have been news if he had dis¬ 
covered that U.S. pilots had bombed Moneda 
Palace. Unable to find it, he drops it and moves on 
to seek other CIA eoomuties.’’ 

Anorc Beaumont 

Montreal 


Gurdjieff, Sufism & Pseudo-Sufism 

Further Letters & a Reply 


T MUST DRAW ATTrNTiON to ciTor*! of fact as well as 
misleading statements concerning Ouspensky and 
Gurdjieff in Mwcll-Sutton's article on Sufism (May 
1975). 

it was the late J G Bennett who set up a community 
at Coombe Springs, but this had nothing to do with 
Ouspensky who, by that time, disapproved both of 
Bennett and his activities In 1946, the community at 
Coombe Springs was therefore neither the “remnant’’ 
of the Ouspensky group, the main body of which wa-s 
situated elsewhere, nor was it “forlorn”, having, at 
that time, a strong, if misguided, sense of mission 

Subsequently, Bennett renewed his connection with 
Gurdjietl whom he had originally met in Constanti¬ 
nople just after the Fust World War. After GurdjicIT’s 
death in 1949, he transferred his allegience to Subud, 
and. later, when he found this connection unsatis¬ 
factory, he made contact with Idrics Shah to whom 
Coombe Springs was eventually handed over Shortly 
after receiving this gift, Idncs Shah sold Coombe in 
a property deal foi what must have been a con¬ 
siderable sum Bennett, however, does not appear to 
have made much headway with him, and recently, on 
his own initiative, founded the Institute forContinuous 
F.ducation at Sherbourne House, near Oxford It was 
here, amidst further plans for expansion, involving a 
centre m the United States, that he died on 13 
December 1974. 

Prom this it can be seen that Idnes Shah’s con¬ 
nection with GurdjiefT and Ouspensky is so remote as 
to be virtually non-existent. But the article gives a 
wrong impression not only of his relation to them, but 
of the relationship between the two men themselves, 
and even of their characters According to Elwell- 
Sullon. Gurdjieff and Ouspensky were “two Russian 
eccentrics who met in Moscow in 1915 and decided 
that they had a message to give the world.” This 
phrase, giving the impression of a collaboration be¬ 
tween equals, and of (he pooling of resources in a 
proselytising mission, is entirely misleading In his 
book In Search of the Mhaculous, Ouspensky makes 
it perfectly clear that his relationship to Gurdjieflf 


was that of pupil to teacher, and that GurdjielT, so 
far from trying to popularise Ins teaching, made 
conditions in his group intentionally difficult so that 
anyone with only a superficial interest was rapidly 
discouraged. As to eccentricity, it is a characteristic 
which cannot be ascribed to Ouspensky in any respect. 
It was precisely the impression of normality and 
matter-of-fdctness which he conveyed, as well as the 
caution with which he gave out the ideas, which 
caused people to take him seriously, even if they did 
not agree with everything he .said As for Gurdjiclf, 
the term “etccnlric” is hardly strong enough for so 
formidable a character Let it suffice to .say that he 
had a very highly developed sense of humour! 

To Elweli-Sutton, GurdjicIT's ideas are “a strange 
jumble of ill-digcsted straps”, taken from a variety of 
sources, which hardly justify the term “System”, 
with which they were dignified. In fact, this term is 
highly inappropriate, and crept into use among 
Ouspensky’s pupils after Ouspensky had broken with 
Gurdjieff, which he did in 1923 (not 1932, as the 
article states). Tlic title of Ouspensky’s book was 
oi iginally to have been Man and the World in which he 
lives—Fragments oj an Unknown Teaching. This is a 
far more accurate description The purpose of 
Gurdjieff's thought was not to establish a system of 
consistent mutually sustaining philosophical ideas, 
giving notional satisfaction, and nothing else; but to 
furnish practical support in many forms for an effort 
which can be made by an individual in the con¬ 
ditions of life today, for the concentration of those 
energies which are required to realise the latent 
possibilities within the human being, and to free it 
from Its limitations The ideas, therefore, delineated a 
method rather than a system; and a method the aim 
of which IS precisely the same as that of other ways 
of self-transcendence known to mgn, both in the past 
and in the present. 

It must be clear that a method can only be evaluated 
through practice, and that this necessarily eliminates 
reliance either on belief or on that authority, demand- 
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ing uncritical acceptance, which Elwell-Sutton so 
much deplores. “Never trust anyone—least of all 
me!“ was a characteristic saying of Gurdjieff; and 
indeed, woe betide anyone who did! Nevertheless, even 
the gods fight in vain against stupidity I You cannot 
legislate for foolsl There will always be those who 
think that life is the game of Follow-my-Leaderl 
And, after all, Elwell-Sutton himself appears to 
tavour taking counsel of “informed enquiry and expert 
assessment”—provided it is sought, presumably, 
within the ambit of one of our great universities! 
Now disillusioning, then, to find that, outside the 
context of his special subject, one such academic 
expert turns out to be an unreliable witn^s—even 
when It comes to the statement of plain and sunple 
facts! 

ThI re REMArNS ONt: FURTIirR POINT of coiTcction with 
which this rebuttal should be concluded. By stating 
that Idncs Shah “is heir to a movement started some 
sixty years ago by Gurdjietf and OusiTcnsky", and by 
confusing Ekinnett’s group with theirs, Elwell-Sutton 
gives the impression that Gurdjieff’s work has petered 
out, and that the icmnants of his flock have been 
gathered unto Idncs Shah. This is far Irom being the 
case. There are, at this moment, well-established 
groups in London, Pans and New York—to name but 
three of the gicaler centres- -where Gurdjielf's ideas 
and dance-gymnastic movements arc seriously studied 
under the direction of those who were most closely 
associated with him. in France, at the time of his 
death. Ibese groups do not advertise their existence, 
and are not particularly easy of access. 

Although 1 am associated with none of them, I am 
writing this letter on their behalf because I think that 
It IS lair, both to them, and to those who may be 
anxious to contact them, that rumour, innuendo, and 
malicious gossip should not go unanswered, and 
should be expun^d, wherever possible, from the 
written record. That GurdjielT’s basic woik can be 
harmed by .such distoi lions, 1 do not fear; but I am 
concerned to remove unnecessary obstacles, un¬ 
necessarily imposed, fiom the paths to that work 
which may be taken by sincere people who sense that 
it may hold an answer to their problems 

Malcolm Stewarf 

JJuilemete, Suiiey 


In Mr L. P. Elwell-Sutton’s article on “Sufism & 
Pseudo-Sufism” in your May issue, there is a brief 
reference to Gurdjiclf and Ouspensky, wluch contains 
several mistakes and inaccuracies 

Not only Sufis, but Christian and Buddhist scholars 
as well, have claimed that Gurdjieff’s teaching derives 
fiom their tradition but in fact the sources of Gurdji- 
cflT’s teaching arc not known since he never divulged 
what they were. Ouspensky who broke with Gurdjieff 
in 1924, not 1932, and died in 1947, not 1946, had 
nothing to do with Coombe Springs, as the late Mr 
J. O Bennett would have been the first to confirm. 
Mr Bennett's following is now based at Sherborne 
House, Cheltenham. Gloucestershire, not at Coombe 
Springs, and the Society for Understanding Funda¬ 
mental Ideas is not directly concerned with the 
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teachings of GurdjidT or Ouspensky. 

In the interests of scholarship upheld ^ your 
magazine, we would appreciate your printing this 
letter. 

John Pentland 

The Gunf/ieff Foundation, 

JNew York City 


Having read Mr Elwell-Sutton's article in your May 
issue (rc Idncs Shah) one is brought to the conclusion 
that here is another scholar—albeit a rather spittfui, 
envious one—who, like most scholars, "cannot see 
the wood for the trees ” One gathers from his “conven¬ 
tional”, “traditional” defence of scholasticism that he 
IS also a “specialist” or “expert” on Islamic thought 
and literature. 

it would not be fair to expect such a one, disabled as 
he IS by the narrowness of his vision, to be able to 
grasp either the aims, or the methods used, by such 
comparative giants as Gurdjieff, Ouspensky and 
Shall One wonders how many days he would last 
in a Gurdjieff school, or as a practising Sufi? 

His words have the flavour of the finite (Elwell- 
Sutton) trying to comprehend the Infinite; not that I 
am suggesting that Gurdjieff, Ouspensky and Shah are 
Infinite, but they have had experience of it, and there¬ 
fore have due respect for it, which last Mr E-S 
transparently cannot lay claim to. 

N. G. O. CitOAr 

London 

Elwell-Sutton’s Reply 

The Grape that can with Logic ahwlute 

The Two-and-Seventyjarring Seci\ confute ... 

Bui PsEUtxvSuMSM IS evidently no Giape, if one may 
judge from the cloud of bees that 1 have brought bu/z- 
itig ungi ily from their rival hives, stinging everything 
in sight. 1 must certainly apologise tor having un¬ 
wittingly implied that the Gurdjieff movement was 
dead, obviously not, if contentiousness is a sign of lU'e. 
Guidjieff good, Oaspensky bad, Gurdjieff and 
Ouspensky good, Shah bad, Gurdjieff bad, Shah good: 
we have them ail, even one splendid fellow who gives 
his allegiance to all three. On one point alone do they 
all find common ground—my error in confusing 
Coombe Springs, Kingston Hill, with Lyne Place. 
Viiginia Water. Mow silly of me! But the property 
dealings ot our unworldly pseudo-mystics have always 
been so complicated (though doubtless lucrative) that 
a mere outsider may perhaps be forgiven for losing 
his way occasionally. 

It’s all rather odd, since my article (as both title and 
text made clear) was devoted to a entique of con¬ 
temporary claimants to the designation of “Sufi”, and 
my references to Gurdjieff and Ouspensky were only 
marginal. Evidently though I have touched a sensitive 
nerve here. The canncction exists and cannot be 
glossed over, even by those who quite understandably 
dislike the course along which Idries Shah has directed 
their teachings. However, even the faithful seem in 
doubt as to how they all tic up. Moore, for instance, 
denies that Ouspensky was a pupil of Gurdjieff; 
Stewart asserts with equal vehemence that he was. 
Currcr-Briggs refuses tennett any connection with 
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GurdjieiT; yet it was Bennett's group who 24 years ago 
organtsed a perfonnance of Gurdjieifian dances at the 
Fortune Theatre in l^ndon. the programme of which 
lies before me as 1 write. Very possibly, as Moore 
claims, Idrics Shah did write The Tern hen of 
Curdjieffx if so, it is clearly relevant to a study of 
Shah’s activities and of the teachings that he is 
promulgating, as it is also evidence of his exploitation 
of the Gurdjicir movement in the furtherance of his 
schemes As Moore says, the book is not to be treated 
as history; to take but one example, a well-known 
Eighdad calligrapher whom “Rafael Lefort” claims 
to have interviewed, was not in 1960 “four scoie and 
nine years”, but forty-one, so that he could never have 
met GurdjiefT in Asia, let alone taught him anything. 

As to the current title of Gurdjielf’s still unpublished 
third book, Moore is, T willingly concede, better 
informed than I am. What m it called? 

It IS interesting, too, that Stewai t should argue that 
Gurdjielf did not require absolute submission from his 
followers, since it was precisely because of Oiispensky's 
unwillingness to continue under Guidjicif's “direct 
leadership" that he “broke” with GurdjicIT in 1924, 
in the sense that he decided to carry on promoting 
GurdjiefT’s teachings in his own way His msks to 
Gurdjictr in France are said to have continued for 
some years after that, but if Stewart and Pcntland 
think they didn't, they aie doubtless right. Perhaps it 
depends on which group you belong to 

Both Mooie and Pcntland accuse me of wrongly 


suggesting that GurdjiefTs teaching derived from 
Suiism, a curious charge considering that 1 was at 
pains to point out that none of these modem pseudo¬ 
mysticisms owe anything to genuine Suiism. Still, we 
mustn’t grudge your correspondents their innocent 
fun at the expense of the conventional image of the 
blinkered scholar buried in his books and out of 
touch with this world and the next. (Actually the reality 
isn't quite like that, but never mind.) 

No, 1 don’t regard universities as the sole reposi¬ 
tories of knowledge, though they are not bad places to 
look for it. All 1 am asking for is the excrcis* of critical 
faculties—something that certain Gurdjicflians, Ous- 
pcnskyists and Shahites seem equally at pains to 
discourage. 

As for Idnes Shah’s sole apologist, Mr David 
Pcndlebury, docs he really expect us to be impressed 
by unsupported ex parte assertions culled from a book 
specially commissioned to boost the Shah image? 
Facts, alas, speak louder than words, as the man said. 
Nothing he says regarding the Idrics Shah 
sihrift" alters my opinion that it is a worthless 
exercise in fawning sycophancy (one reason, possibly, 
why Jonathan Cape agreed merely to be “associated 
with*’ the Octagon Press—Shah’s own press—in its 
publication) The motives of its authors I have tried 
to suggest in my article. 

L. P. Elwell-Sutton 

Edinburgh 


Dr Kiosk Speaks Again 


A REPORT juU published 
by some legal and penal 
rejormgroups tails foi a 
nesv body to take over 
the work of the present 
Hoards of VlMtins the 
trying of prisoners for 
sei loiis di St tphnary 

oilemes committed in 
jail. 

This new tribunal 
would be selei ted from a 
panel appointed by the 
Lord Chancellor, and would consist of a in nut 
judge or ret order togelhei with two lay members, 
local magistiates for pre/erenve 

Dr Heinz Kiosk,* the eminent psytho-penologist 
and chiejpsy t hiati ic adviser to the Marshmallow and 
Chocolate Almond Whorl Authority, told a Press 
confercnie yesterday: “This is merely tinkering 
with the pioblem. 

"It is also perpetuating the long-exploded idea 
that tlieie is any valid distinitton between the so- 
called 'legal' authorities and the so-called 'criminals' 
they deal with. This new tribunal to try prisoners for 


so-ialled 'serious distiplinary offences' will be a 
hollow facade unless it iiuludes representatives of 
the prisoners themselves 

"They alone are t aimhie of feeling the necessary 
degree of empathy which makes a judgment, given 
a framework of role-playing reference, judicially, 
enviionmentally and heiiiistiially valid. It would 
thetefore he desirable that such prisoners he in a 
majority on any tnhiinal lalhet than those with a 
role-weighted, vested inteiest in the matter." 

Dr Kio.sk paused, his mouth opening and closing 
and his eyes beemning to revolve slowly. It was 
almost as though foi a moment he had forgotten 
what he was going to say. 

His audience watched, fascinated That is why, 
when the expected words "We are all Cuilty" burst 
out at last, the Jiantic rush for the doors came far 
too late, 

Peter Simple 

IN THE Daily Telegraph 


* See the Profile of Dr Kiosk by Michael Wharton 
in Encounier, April 1975. 
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Sartre’s Logic 

ISEB the point of M.J.L.*s “In the Margin" analysis 
of Jean-I^ul Sartre’s attitudes over the years to Soviet 
concentration camps [“From Sartre to Solzhenitsyn”, 
Encounitr, July]. But if the Sartrean ideology is so 
illogical, or “irrational”, then it seems to me that one 
shouldn't really search so assiduously for a political 
logic which links inexorably every sentiment and 
prejudice of a brilliantly eccentric mind. 

Bird-watchers of revolutionary ideology must 
surely know the wild eccentricities of the species. In 
the turbulent 1960s, for example, the altitude of 
Pier-Paolo Pasolini to the Italian street riots was 
surprising: he sided with the local police against the 
university students—because the students were “petty- 
bum gcois creatures”, and the policemen were "sons 
of the working-class!” A not dissimilar logicality was 
behind Sartre’s recent comment on Portuguese 
affairs after he returned from a “revolutionary tour” 
of Lisbon. As he explained on Radio Europe i in a 
broadcast which I heard, he put his trust in the 
Armed Forces Movement as the best expression of the 
Will of the People. Soldiers after all emerge from the 
masses; and he was impressed by the fact that he 
actually saw a lew military officers leading works by 
Karl Maivl As is well known, power comes from a 
barrelful of pamphlets. 

Frii^ Bonn 

Zu! ich 


Point Taken 

T ADMiRP and enjoy your periodical greatly, and think 
It w'orth far more than the money I have to pay for it. 
But one thing about it has always puzzled me: why the 
suspensive (or possibly omissive) strings of dots at the 
end of the notes on contributors? Surely it would be 
no great loss if a simple full stop were substituted? 

Lomunu Crispin 

Dariinffton. 

Tonies, Devon 


Moralists & the Law 

I FFAR THAT thc issuc bctwccn Mrs Shirley Robin 
Letwin and me [Encountlr, May, July] is wider than 
.she suspects. 1 question not only thc piacticabihty 
of her theoretical statements (though this is a criterion 
for which no excuses are needed) but their intrinsic 
validity. I am nevertheless indebted to her for the 
trouble she has taken with her reply, because nothing 
illuminates better the targets of my criticism than the 
Sashes of her quick-Src. 

T never suggested that all statements must serve 
merely as guides to “right practical action” or as 
“manuals for politicians.” My contention is that in so 
far as such statements purport to be justified or sup¬ 
ported by evidence, we were entitled to enquire if in 
fact such justification or support existed. This method 
of establishing the validity of political generalisations 
is sound and someone who is as conversant with the 
English pragmatic tradition as Mrs Letwin is need 


not object to this kind of probing. At the risk trf 
appearing ungracious—and 1 readily acknowledge 
that I enjoyed being taken by the hand and invited to 
an epistemological journey going as far back as 
Sparta and Athens—I must revert to the issues which 
divide us. 

Firstly, the little matter of terminology. “Ruler of 
civil association” and “manager of public enterprise” 
are bewildering and confusing expressions. There can 
be no objection to the use of unfamiliar combinations 
of commonplace words when they succeed in expi ea¬ 
sing succinctly a complicated idea. But what do the 
designations used by Mrs Letwin convey? Presumably 
“ruler of civil association” is used to define a laissez- 
faire regime while “manager of the public enterprise” 
an interventionist one. 1 do not wish to ruffle Mrs 
Lctwin’s metaphysical feathers, but does she think 
that by avoiding terms that have distinct and estab¬ 
lished associations, her arguments are purified or 
endowed with an aura of impartiality? Do the 
ordinary aspects of daily life acquire a deeper pheno¬ 
menal significance when they are compressed into new¬ 
fangled concepts? Certainly not in this instance. 

Assuming however for argument's sake that we 
accept Mrs Lctwin's chosen labels, does her funda¬ 
mental dichotomy help in any way to understand the 
various modes m which political autliority is being 
exercised? 

To answer this, we must first of all enquire if it is 
conceivable—even as an ideal—to have a government 
that is merely “establishing rules within which 
members of civil association pursue their private 
purposes m orderly fashion”? Conversely, can we 
imagine a goveinment which merely “directs the 
activities of its subject so us to follow thc goal or goals 
it IS pursuing”? 

Possibly somewhere there is a charmed woild in 
which these .simplified contiasting models enjoy an 
ethereal existence; but what is the point of this feat of 
im.'igmation when we know only too well that every 
government exercises authority and power both as a 
“ruler of a civil association” and as a “manager of a 
public entei prise”, and that both characteristics 
inevitably overlap because of thc multiplicity of a 
government’s simultaneous actions'' 

Of course, the ingredients vary in every case, and 
the degree of interventionism docs indeed determine 
the quality of any particular government. But the 
mere idcntihcation ofthcsetraitsandthcirclassification 
docs m no way advance our undci standing of their 
nature or their compicxilics. 

Thc “either/or” approach is equally unhelpful when 
Mrs Letwin seeks to contrast “thought for the sake of 
understanding” with “thought for thc sake of action” 
in one of those nice debating points which become a 
little less exciting when we remember that there is 
hardly any thought that docs not eventually find 
expression in some form of action—^writing for 
instance. 

Mrs Letwin did not care for my translation into 
plain language of one of her propositions, and she 
challenges me to state what I mean a “measure of 
consent to the form of government under which we 
happen to live.” What are we consenting to (wonders 
Mrs Letwin)? 

Continued on page 96 
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-LordShawcross: 


O NE THING that was notable during the Referen¬ 
dum campaign was, I thought, the very 
balanced coverage which the press gave to the 
opposing arguments. Of course it wasn’t all argu¬ 
ment • there woi a welter of truths, hcdf-truths and 
downright lies. But although odd phenomena (like 
Clive Jenkins) are now attacking the conduct of the 
Referendum in strident language, the fact is that 
very full and fair publicity was given to both sides. 
Editois did not conceal their own views: they 
would have been gravely Unking in iniegiity if they 
had. But they saw to it that the issues were placed 
fairly and squarely before the electorate. There are 
such sinister attacks on The Pi ess nowadays—and 
/ shall return to that—that that ought to be said. 

But the Referendum—to the holding of which I 
was myself opposed—has other things to teiuh us, 
/ get around a bit: in the last three weeks or so, I 
have visited eight foreign countries ftoni Malaysia 
in the East to Scandinavia in the mith and several 
times to the Continent; I was in Iran on Monday. 
And everywhere / have been our friends, because 
they are out friends, from heads of State down to 
the humblest people, have asked me more or le.ss the 
saiiK question which being tiamhited was "What on 
earth is happening in Britain They were not asking 
about our economic position, although they ate 
gravely concerned about that. Other countries have 
economic problems, albeit less serious. Nor weie 
they renllv asking about the Common Market 
issue, although they were greatly shocked by the lies 
and distortions of which lertain leading Cabinet 
figures appeared to be guilty. 

1 said five years ago that if the Government did 
not tackle Inflation seriously (they had just aban¬ 
doned the policy of wage restraint and Barbara 
Castle’s manifesto, "In Place of Strife”) He should 
in a year or two face a further devaluation. Denis 
Healey said 1 was talking nonsense and “The 
Guardian” rebuked me in more elegant journalese. 
My time-table was wrong by six montIn. And wlien 
I endorsed Professor Hugh Clegg’s view that this 
country is “dead set on a disaster course which 
short of a miracle will lead to a cheap totalitarian 
Government of the Right or the Left within flve 
years” Barbara Castle also said I was talking 
nonsense. Now Anthony Crosland says we arc set on 
a "suicide course.” 

Loud Shawcross was a member of the first post¬ 
war Labour Government which ousted Winston 
Churchill in 1943 (on which occasion he used the 
now-famous phrase "We are the masters now.*') 
He was Chief Prosecutor for the UK in the Nurem¬ 
berg Trials in Gernuiny in 1946 and served as 
Attorney General in the Attlee Government 1945- 
51. Since 1959 he has been an independent Member 
of the House of Lords. 


Is THFRr A prospect of totalitarian government ^ t 
can see that there may be those who believe that in 
modern conditions the only form of government 
which can expect to be effective and efficient is a 
totalitarian or one-party one. In some developing 
countries I think that this is true. While I regard the 
Communist system as now praitisedJn Eastern 
Europe with abhorrence as one promotirtg gross 
inequality between man and ttutn, treating countries 
tsbich are prisons and terror amongst their in¬ 
habitants. and in foreign matters pursuing with the 
baik-iip of immense armaments imperialist policws 
most ^rtgerous to peace, 1 think that in China a 
Communist regime iwm quite essential, for when one 
compares the situation in China 30 years ago with 
that vihich exists now, one cannot help being gieatly 
imprevsed But Britain is not China, still less Russia. 
Will a totalitarian .system become inevitable here * 
I hope not, but that is really what lies behind that 
question which I was asked abroad about what was 
going on in Britain (and whuh Pwfessor Clegg 
courageously expressed). 


Thf rACT CAT^NOT HF urNim not only that during 
the last deiade povicr has steadily been passing 
away from Parliament, but that Parliament is (to 
say the least) no longer respected in the rwf it used 
to he. politn lans are hngeiy regarded with suspicion, 
if not contempt. They have only themselves to Name. 
Hie public at laige views with inn easing dislike the 
"sham fights" (a Cabinet Minister's recent des¬ 
cription) which have for some lime been a character¬ 
istic of Parliamentary discussion and which are 
conducted now with a venom and distortion far 
exceeding anything / experienced. 

But I left Party politics in 1958 mainly because I 
found it utterly tedious to have to conform to the 
doctrine that it is "the duty of the Opposition to 
oppose." It never had a respectable origin: its 
slavish and asinine pursuit today is fatal to any 
Parliamentary democracy. The duty of the Oppo¬ 
sition is vigilantly to scrutinise everything—to 
question—to oppose that which is wrong, and 
equally to suppoit that which is right and realistic. 
Both Parties when in Opposition have during this 
last decade signally faded in that duty, and the 
general disillusion with politics by the public at 
large—cutd also by many many able sincere young 
people who otherwise might go in for a politicN 
career—is one of the measures of that failure. 

And then—and partly because of this abuse of 
democracy in Parliament-power is steadily passing 
away from Parliament. It is nut only the strength of 
outside interests animated by cupidity and greed— 
not ordy the Trade Unions, although they are by far 
the most powerful factor—it is also that individual 
members of the House of Commons are NcreasNgly 



*‘Ff7io<arc the Masters Now?**' 


regarded as mere “delegates’’--pttppets who are 
expected to manipulate themselves according to the 
requirements of some section of their constituents or 
some Union which supported them.^ 

When / very foolishly said many years ago some¬ 
thing like “Wc are the masters now!” / meant of 
course the Members of Parliament representing the 
electors. Authorities like Bagehot and Dicey, 
parliamentarians like Burke must be turning in their 
graves at the way in widch attempts are being made 
to subordinate Members of Parliament to the dictate 
not of their local constituency but, far worse, to 
that of their heal constituency party, or to some 
Party Conference or Tiade Union Executive which in 
practice means to a handful of zealots who choose lo 
turn up on these occasions. What a pass we have 
come to when a great Trade Union leader (or 
should / say the leader of a great Trade Union and 
also a member of the Prime Minister's own Party) 
threatens that if he e.xerched his right to make 
certain recommendations in regard to the composi- 
tum of his Cabinet "All hell will break loose >” I 
would like that /anions speech of Buike to the 
Shenjffs of Bristol to he lead, marked, leained and 
inwardly digested by every Member of Parliament, 
halj of whom have perhaps never heard of him. I 
make no excuse Jut lepeating the famous passage: 

**Parliaincnl is not a conf^ress of ambassadors 
from diflcTcnt and hostile interests, which interests 
each must maintain, as an agent and advocate, 
against other agents and advocates; but Parlia¬ 
ment is a deliberative assembly of one nation, 
with one interest, that of the whole—where not 
local purposes, not local prcfudices, ought to 
guide, but the general good, residling from the 
general reason of the whole. You choose a 
member, indeed; but when you have chosen him, 
be is not member of Brestol, but be is a member 
of Parliament.'* 

It was said 200 years ago, and if Parliament is to 
survive it is as vital a truth today as it was when 
Burke said it. But Is Parliament to survive ’ The 
brutal truth is—and it is the truth—that the 
Government cannot govirn and Parliament cannot 
rule if these powerful outside interests are de¬ 
termined to defy them. They don't even try to; the 
Referendum was an abdication of Parliament's 
responsibility. 


1 And here it should be noted that it is the dear 
intention of that small section of the Labour 
Party which controls its policy as expressed in 
The People and the Media to make Editors the 
delegates of the van drivers, print workers, 
journalists, and other trade unionists employed m 
the production of newspapers. That is what this 
so-called “industrial democracy" means. 


And wry is there this open defiance eX 
Pariiament and Government? Thm Is a complex of 
reasons, but one of the most powerful is a general 
realisation by the mass of the people that Parlbunent 
DO longer represents the mass of the people. The 
statement constantly made by Ministers that they 
were “elected to do this” or have “a mandate for 
their manifesto to do that” is a plain lie. lliey were 
not elected to do anything. Of the total electorate, 
29% voted for Ac Soci^ists. 39% voted against 
Aem and their policies. And 30% were so disen¬ 
chanted wiA politics they did not vote at all. Yet the 
29% are forcing upon an unwilling people policies 
of which the mass of Aem disapprove. That is an 
inescapable implication of the votes In the General 
Etectkm—and now again in the Referendum. 


Ir YOU ASK ME —"so whot?" / would say there are 
two straightforward remedies. The first is for 
Liberals and Tories to agree now that if returned 
to power they will introduce a system of Electoral 
Reform which will ensure fair representation of all 
signifiiant seitors of opinion. That would produce 
not weak but stable Goreininent. And, secondly, / 
would give the Trade Unions a free postal vole for 
important elections and decisions. That would 
produce democracy in the Trade Unions. 

y dare say these things won't happen, and then 
Professor Clegg's prophecy will come true. It does 
not matter to me individually now what happens: 
"The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune" can 
touch me not. . . But I have children, friends, a 
counliy / love, and I would he sad to think that some 
day that country would become a prison under 
totalitarian lule There is one good thing which 
came out during the Referendum Campaign men 
of goodwill from all Parties and from none got 
together in amity to promote a common cause. 


I WIJ.L NOT TALK of “Coalition.” Ttait is a dirly 
word which, in Burke’s language, creates “a 
petulance which the rage of party stirs up in little 
minds.” But Is there not a possibility, even under 
this Prime Minister, that an attempt be made to 
unite Ac country by pursuing policies which will 
command if not a general consensus at least the 
support of the mass of the people. You cannot unite 
the country behind doctrinaire policies. 1 believe the 
people could be united if they saw that the policies 
being pursued were not partisan but—dare 1 say it— 
patriotic in a true sense. But the people must speak 
loud and clear and soon if Government by the people 
and for Ae people is not to perish from this com^. 
1 hope they quickly will. 

Shatocross 
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To almost anything. Here in England to Inflation 
and Its causes. In Eastern Europe to repression of all 
sorts. And in the pa.st—didn’t most Germans consent 
to Hitler? or course, sometimes something snaps. 
Crowds set fire to trams in Naples when the fares go 
up or beat up striking train-dnvcrs in Japan, or even 
try to overturn their oppressive dictators (although the 
East German, Polish, Hungarian and Portuguese re¬ 
volts were not exactly encouraging in their outcome). 
By and large, however, the “rational beings” in Mrs 
Letwin’s scheme of things are content to bear and 
grumble whether they consent, acquiesce, or merely 
endure the regime under which they happen to live. 

Lionli. Bux h 

London 


Orwell to Kolakowsk! 

How SAD It is to think that a quarter-of-a-century 
after George Orwell’s titanic attempt to clean the 
Augean stables the odour of “doublethink” is still 
so overpowering It is noble of Lcscck Kolakowski 
to hold his nose and tiy, yet again, to (at the very 
least) open a few doors and break a few windows 
and let a little fresh air in! 

1 read his bitter iionics (“My Correct Views on 
Everything”, ENrouNicR, June) about the same time 
as I came across the following I think your readers 
will appreciate the absurdity of its relevance. It is a 
first-hand report of the kind of double-standard 
Newspeak that Orwell and Kolakowski (and a small 
remnant who can still smile at Alicc-in-Wonderland) 
collect, and we should do our best to preserve it for 
the historians (My quote is taken from “The Dubcck 
Era Revisited”, by Radoslav ScJucky, in Problems 
.of Communism, Jan-Fcb. 1975, p. 41). 

“Was Dubcek, in fact, in control of the situation 
If we mean ‘control’ in a democratic sense, he 
was. If we mean ‘control’ in Soviet tenns, he was 
not In the July 29-August 1 meeting at Cicrna-nad- 
Tissou, Brerfmev expressed doubts whether Dubcek 
was still in control of the Czechoslovak reform 
movement, Dubcek was quite sure that he was, and 
he pointed out that he had received a resolution 
supporting his policies signed by four million people. 
Brezhnev argued that this was no evidence, that he 
knew how resolutions could be produced. Dubcek 
assured the Soviet leader that this resolution was 
different, having been initiated directly by the 
people. Brezhnev rejoined' ‘How can you claim 
that you are in control of the situation if the people 
sign a resolution without your pi lor knowledge'?’...” 

PAVtL Haclk 
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The Wedding 


T he Market was over. Steaming in the 
warm rain of the June day the last of 
the cattle and sheep were being loaded into 
lorries or driven off in scattered troupes 
through the side streets of the town which 
smelled of animals, beer, small shops and 
ladies. The departing farmers left the exhaust 
of their cars hanging in the air. Tom Fletcher, 
the forty-year-old widower with a wilful 
twist of chestnut hair over his forehead where 
the skin had a knot of intention in it, drove 
off but got out at the open door of The Lion 
and putting his head down as if threatening 
to charge into the crowd there, shouted: 

“Come on, Ted. Leave the women alone 
till Saturday”, and Ted Archer came out and 
sat very tall in the car. 

“That used to be a terrible place”, Archer 
said. “The new people have done it up.” 

The pair drove twelve miles on the Langley 
road round the bottom of Scor, the hill which 
stuck up in a wooded lump over the slates of 
the town. To children of the town, Scor 
looked like the head of an old man and that 
image sank into their minds like a kindness 
when they grew up. They thought the quarry 
carved out of the hill was his mouth. Today 
the rain ran off the woods into the streams 
that were below him. 

Driving up the long rise to Poll Cross the 
two men saw a woman come out of the 
larches, straight in the back and walking fast. 
She carried her head well. 

“Effie Thomas must be hard up for it— 
going up the woods on a day like this”, said 
Ted. 

“Bugger”, said Tom. He had the sly 
voice of someone enjoying a meal. “Someone 
got his knees wet. What’s the matter with you, 
Ted? That’s not Effie with a back like that. 
That’s Mrs Johnson, the little bitch from the 
College, Mary’s teacher. I’d give ten pounds 
to anyone who’d take her up Scor on a 


Sunday afternoon and pull her tights down. 
Filling my girl with a Tot of parlez-vous. 
What’s the good of French? Bugger, you 
can’t talk French to your Herefords, Ted. 
Why don’t you marry that teacher, Ted?” 

“She’s been married once already”, said 
Ted. 

“1 know she has. She’ll miss it, won’t she 
then?” said Tom. 

They caught hfr up and made her skip up 
on to the bank. The young woman had a 
rude look—very alluring. 

“Jump in, you’re getting your pretty hair 
wet, Mrs Johnson”, said Fletcher, very 
courtly. “Get in the back. We’ll drop you. 
You’ll be all right. I’ve got Ted in the front 
with me and I’ve tied his hands.” 

“I have been enjoying my constitutional; 
but well, thank you. Yes, I will avail my¬ 
self. ...” 

“Avail yourself of everything while you can. 
We dropped the pig at the market.” 

“How do you do, Mrs Johnson”, said Ted 
when she got in and they drove on. 

“Hear him? He speaks French”, said Tom. 
“You ought to see his heifers go off round the 
fields when he talks to them. Like a horsefly 
under their tails.” 

“1 can believe it”, said Mrs Johnson who 
had a strict habit of giving a shake of her 
head for the sake of boldness. Fletcher was 
watching Mrs Johnson in the mirror. Her 
fair hair was drawn straight back from her 
forehead into a bun at the back. It was the 
kind of hair that frizzes and is almost white. 
She was a thin, plain young woman, her blue 
eyes were small. 

“You’ll be coming to the wedding, missus, 
Saturday?” said Fletcher. 

“I am looking forward to it”, she said. 
“Most kind of you to ask me.” Her pretty 
voic» was cooled by all the knowledge in her 
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head. 

Fletcher dropped into country speech and 
said to Ted: 

“Tha was at school with me, wam’t *e, Ted? 
He’s nobbut a rough fanner’s boy, missus. 
Remember, Ted, poor old Lizzie Temple? 
Us dropping peppermints down her blouse?” 

And then to Mrs Johnson: 

“He’d begun already”, he said. “That’s 
35 years ago. Never ride in the back of a car 
with him.” 

“1 will think of that when the temptation 
occurs”, Mrs Johnson said. 

“When the temptation occurs. Did you 
hear that, Ted?” 

Mrs Johnson said she had never seen the 
country so green and Tom said he had never 
seen Mrs Johnson’s cheeks so blooming, 
which was a fancy for she was as pale as a 
bone and her humour was dry. 

T iey arrived at her little cottage which 
stood back from the road on a short rise 
and when she got out she thanked Fletcher 
and in her firm way she said: 

“I haven’t given Mary up.” 

The little blue eyes were determined. 

Tom Fletcher gave one of his loud laughs 
and called to her as she crossed the road: 

“Run in quick, missus, or Ted’ll chase you 
upstairs.” But when they drove off Ted said: 

“1 can’t stand so much forehead in a 
woman.” 

“Its the best part”, said Tom. “But you 
wouldn’t know that. But she’s putting ideas 
into my Mary’s head. It was all poor Doris’s 
doing, sending the girl to a snobby College 
like that and now they want to send her to 
Oxford. Before Doris died I couldn’t say 
anything, could I? But Doris has gone now. 
And Flo’s getting married. I’ll be alone in 
that house now, Ted, if I let Mary go.” 
“That’s ri^t, Tom. You will.” 

“Its all right for you, Ted, you dirty 
bugger, but I don’t want my girl putting on 
airs and marrying a French professor. Where’s 
the economics of it? Your family and mine, 
Ted, have farmed this land for 200 years, 
haven’t they? That’s what I call economics. 

I want my girl at home talking English. And 
doing the wages. I’ve told old mother 
Johnson so.” 

“How old is Mrs Johnson?” 

“Too old for you, Ted, you old bugger. 


Turned thirty, but I teU you S' she hadn’t 
been a friend of Doris’s I wouldn’t have had 
her in the house, talking that classy stuff to 
Doris all day, about Louis IVth, the pair of 
them—they did, Ted, as if they were married 
to him. She wanted us to call one of my bulls 
Napoleon....” 

Fletcher’s temper blew away into laughter. 

“No, I haven’t anything against her. She’s 
got a head on her. It’s an education to listen 
to her. But her husband made a poor job of 
her. Ask me—she never had it. She sent me 
the bloody forms to fill up. I’ve got enough 
forms. Well—she’s not going to get Mary.” 

They got to Ted’s place and they went in 
to see the boxing on television. It annoyed 
Tom that although Ted hadn’t got his money 
(for he often calculated that), Ted’s house was 
a fine white place, fit for a gentleman, with 
peaches on its walled garden, well run. 

“You bachelors look after yourselves”, he 
said. 

There was not a scratch on the paint inside 
the house, not a smear on the mahogany. If 
Ted hadn’t won as many Prize Cups at the 
Shows as he had, there was not a speck on 
his carpets. There were portraits of Ted’s 
grandfather and grandmother on the wall of 
the dining room; the decanters sparkled. A 
lot of money had gone down the drain in 
Ted’s family, but the dining table could seat 
twenty-five and looked as if it was waiting 
for the whole tribe of Ted’s forbears to come 
back and throw away more money if he 
reformed and got married. 

“My place has been let go since Doris 
died”, Tom said jealously as he watched the 
boxing. “Old Mrs Prosser comes in but she’s 
past it. That was a low one, see that?” 

They were watching the middle of a fight. 

“It will be all right after the wedding”, 
said Ted. 

“All right? What d’you mean? I’ll be alone 
in the house like you, you bugger. His 
eye’s cut.” 

“Mary’s a good girl. She’s got brains”, 
Ted said. “You’ll have to look around, Tom.” 

“Look at that—footwork, footwork. The 
lad’ll never get anywhere wiA that. Hit him, 
boy. Look around? You haven’t left much 
around, have you, you old sod.” 

“There’s old Mrs Arkwright. You’ll have 
to do a deal”, said Ted slyly. 
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*‘Bugger that for a dca/”, said Tom. “Sbe*s 
bad one of my tractors for a jnoath up there. 
I’d sooner old Mrs Doggett. If she was 20 
years younger I’d have her. You remember 
how you lassoed her at Bill Hawkins’ 
wedding? The old girl’s got a kick on her.” 

“She did the can-can”, shouted Ted, 
getting a drink. “I bet you Mrs Johnson can 
do a can-can. She’s been in Paris.” 

The laughter stopped. A mean look came 
into Fletcher’s face. 

“She’s been divorced”, he said. He stuck 
out his lip, “They oughtn’t to have a woman 
like that in the College. All the la-di-da did it. 
But we all know who she is.” 

“Old Charlie Tilly’s daughter”, said Ted. 

“The seedsman who used to have The Lion 
till he drank it dry”, said Tom. 

“News travels”, sighed Ted. “There was 
no money there. She ran olf with some 
Society man.” 

“If I’d been Charlie Tilly I’d have tanned 
her arse. She never told him, just ran off and 
they didn’t see or hear of her for twelve years”, 
said Tom. 

“Mrs Tilly didn’t know anything until she 
saw a picture of her in a magazine at the 
dentist's—all dolled up at Ascot races. High 
society”, said Ted. 

“And comes back here as if nothing had 
happened.” 

They sal in silence and then Fletcher said: 

“She ran through £20,000 of her husband’s 
money. 

He swelled with satisfaction at the si/c of 
the sum and at the thought that a local girl 
could do that. 

“She s got a brain. Ah now, look at that— 
he’s marking him. 

They watched the fight to the end. 

M essell, the art master at the 
College, came into Mrs Johnson's 
study. It had once been the housekeeper’s 
room in the large country house which the 
College rented. For five years since she came 
out of hospital after her divorce and the rest 
of her scandal she had been teaching here. 

Messell said: “What’s the matter with the 
town bull’s daughter, Christine? I’ve just 
passed her in the corridor wiping her eyes.” 

Mrs Johnson considered Messell for a 
while. 

“Her sister is getting married. She is 


quarreling wM her father, t am going to the 
wedding”, she said. 

“It’s this place”, said Messell. “It’s too 
grand for them. How many of them have got 
ball-rooms 40 feet high with painted ceilinp 
in their homes? They walk about dreaming 
they are duchesses.” 

Messell was wearing a cape and a violet 
tunic done up with small buttons high on the 
neck and there his round face rested on it 
like a detachable moon. His large round eyes 
were vain of their woes. It would be no 
surprise, she thought, to see him carrying his 
head in his hand for he had the look of one 
wishing he had been executed in more 
dashing times than the present. 

“Speak for yourself”, she said in her bossy 
way. “Why shouldn’t they think they are 
duchesses? I always wanted to be one. Girls 
are practical. They are new things: they have 
to invent themselves.” 

“Did you invent yourself?” Messell said. 
“Of course”, said Mrs Johnson. 

Messell had the prowling gaze of one who 
is vain of seeing through people. 

“Why”, he asked “why did we leave 
London for a dump like this?” 

“We?” she said. “I have to earn my 
living. What arc you going to do this half- 
term?” 

It was impossible to get anything out of 
Mrs Johnson. 

“Sleep”, he said. “Drink. What are you 
going to do?” 

“I told you I’m going to the wedding 
tomorrow”, she said. 

“Why are women so mad about weddings?” 
he sneered. 

“We live for the future”, she said. “Why 
don’t you go to London and commit a sin?” 

The sun was beginning to shimmer in the 
summer mists in the morning as she drove 
towards the town. 

When she had first come to teach in the 
school, five years ago, she was uneasy at the 
sight of the countryside she had left when 
she was a girl and rarely left the park that 
surrounded the place. She did not want to be 
seen. But after a year she drove defiantly into 
Langley: she had to face it. It was enemy 
country: the enemy was her childhood. When 
she saw Scor hill coming out boldly in the 
summer mists and the slate roofs of ^e town 
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in its hollow, every house, every window 
flashed old duU hatreds. In time they vanished 
and became no more than a tale: for the 
place emptied. The people in the shops and 
in the streets looked unreal. She seemed at 
once a ghost and yet the only real and living 
person there. It annoyed her that the people 
she passed and looked at so intensely did not 
ask to know who she was. She compelled 
herself on one of these early visits to stand in 
front of The Lion where her father had 
brought her to live when she was six and he 
had married again. It was a mean little place 
but it sparkled now and she looked at the 
top bedroom window at the front where she 
had so often stood out-staring the dry. 
Biblical brick of the Baptist chapel opposite, 
a building that seemed to forbid the thoughts 
in her head. It now looked feeble; she had 
outwitted it. How much shouting had gone 
on in the family. How proud she had been 
her name was Tilly and not the name of her 
handsome step-sisters whose beauty had 
looked greedy and common to her. They had 
grown up and married now. The only un¬ 
married one was living in another pub at 
Fenn twenty miles away, with her step¬ 
mother. 

After that long compelled stare she never 
visited the place again but when she went to 
the town nowadays her ghost at the windows 
of the place eyed her from the street she 
avoided. Guilt gave way to a new regret 
which went on for years—that she had never 
brought her husband to see the place where 
her plots and ambitions were born, because 
she was afraid. Once, on one of her low 
evenings this last year she had been on the 
point of telling Messell her story, for in his 
prowling way he had sniffed out that she was 
a fellow casualty; but she stopped herself. He 
was not up to it. He was muddy with remorse 
about something: he lacked the secret pride 
of prodigals and had stopped at dressing up. 

T oday as she drove, Scor hill came up 
stealthily. She parked her car and went 
into the church she had not been in since she 
was a child. It looked smaller, of course, and 
the Latin inscriptions on the tablets of the 
stone walls seemed nearer. She read one, 
looking for howlers out of habit. The organ 
dribbled out a squealing flourish and for a 
moment she could hear her husband’s voice 


calling to her in that church at Toulon on 
their honeymoon saying “Here’s one; Look 
at this,’’ They were looking for the tomb of 
a Comte de Tillet. The Tillys were French 
emigres she had told him! The unforgivable 
thing about him was that he had the innocence 
of the rich and accepted her fantasies as a 
compliment to himself. But now the organ 
came out into a bellow from all Tom 
Fletcher’s herds and Fletcher fame up the 
aisle with Mary’s sister, the bride. He came 
forward, extraordinarily proper in step, with 
his crested head lowered, chin forward on his 
short strong neck, his brow knotting as his 
eyes marked the site of the altar as if he would 
pause to pad his feet and lower his shoulders 
and gallop the last three yards, catch the vicar 
and send him flying in his surplice. Yet he 
stopped with the ease of a man at the market. 

“Doesn’t it strike you”, she wanted to say 
to the congregation, to keep her distinction, 
“doesn’t it strike you as all rather indecent?” 

But her question was sung down by the 
hymns, particularly by an aunt of the bride 
who was sitting behind her and by an uncle 
as pink-skinned as a salmon. The restiveness 
of the ceremony got into her waist and legs 
and afterwards when she left the church she 
was smiling and excited by the chatter in the 
short avenue of tomb stones outside. She 
drove on to Fletcher's house and felt for the 
first time since her divorce, unmarried. The 
eyes of the other women sparkled with the 
same brief hungry thought themselves. 

At the farm was the marquee striped in red 
and white on the lawn—Mary had boasted 
that it would be there. What a day for boast¬ 
ing! The scene was like a flower show and 
between the hats of the ladies she saw the 
long view of the fields and woods and hills 
buzzing in the sun, and the cattle down below 
slowly moving up the fields curiously, as 
excited as the crowd, to the garden hedge. 
It was astonishing to find herself among so 
many tall young men whose tanned necks 
stuck out of their white collars. The bride 
was in full folly, queening it before the 
groom, rushing him from one group to 
another as though she was going to eat them 
all. Fletcher stood confidently among his 
guests, shouting in his meaty way, yet bowing 
—areally bowing —to the ladies, old and young. 
The tuneful aunt spoke to Mrs Johnson and 
she, feeling that a fantasy of the learned kind 



was called for, said in a ringing voice: 

“Mr Fletcher has the head of a Roman 
Emperor.” 

llie aunt was baffled. Mrs Johnson 
explained: 

“As one might be seeing it on a medallion.” 

“He won two First prizes at Cottesbury”, 
said the aunt, who belonged enthusiastically 
to contemporary life. 

Mrs Johnson repeated her remark to the 
vicar who nodded and she was inspired to 
develop the idea. 

“One forgets how much of Roman wealth 
must have been in cattle.” 

This news made the Vicar anxious to move 
away and he adroitly introduced her to 
another aunt. 

“This IS Mary’s famous Mrs Johnson”, he 
said. 

“If only poor Doris could have seen this 
day. This is what Tom has just said to me. It 
is sad. She was the love of his life”, said the 
aunt. 

That sinikncf rang through Mrs Johnson’s 
head all the afternoon. At some time or other 
everyone in the town and the countryside 
would take a long '^rcath and utter it. Ted 
Archer had innumerable loves of his life: 
her step-sisters had been thick in the gossip of 
these loves. On every day of the week, except 
the day of the Cattle Market, the town was 
enthralled by love of every kind, even when 
money went over the counters in shops or 
ladies went to the library or drank their tea. 
Window blinds signalled it. One looked at the 
unlikely people, but the sentence ran from 
glance to glance. 

Mrs Arkwright, sitting in the tent on a 
chair that was sinking into the grass and 
colouring up with champagne and the heat, 
uttered the sentence to Mrs Johnson and 
went on: 

“I lost my husband—I know. But we 
mustn’t think of ourselves. It’s Mary I’m 
worried about, losing a sister. Tom will be 
alone in the house. My heart bleeds for that 
man.” 

Mrs Arkwright’s heart was panting. 

“I'm resting because of my leg. I must get 
some air,” 

She obliged Mrs Johnson to help her into 
the garden. 

“It’s not like one of your London 


weddings”, she said. “Ah, there’s Tom, poor 
man. As 1 was saying, Mary ought to get 
away. I’m on your side. You understand.” 

Mrs Arkwright threw away a cigarette and 
coughed into the flower bed and then turned 
to consider the pleasant house. 

“It’s sheltered”, she said, lighting another 
cigarette and giving a pull to her waist for she 
was large, boxed into her clothes, dark- 
haired, brimming with love of fate. “He’s 
letting it go. I don’t mean anything nasty, 
but the sitting-room paint! And then up¬ 
stairs--you can sec for yourself there’s no 
woman. And Mary at the College: she is too 
young. Of course you can’t say anything to 
him. But I agree with you.” 

Mrs Johnson got away to the hedge at the 
bottom of the garden and Tom Fletcher came 
up to her. 

“Is that Scor?” she said. “What a lovely 
view ” 

“I can see tw'enty miles of steak, missus”, 
Tom Fletcher said and he called to Ted 
Archer: 

"Come here, you bugger. Mrs Johnson 
wants you to take her up Scor hill.” 

“I went up there when I was a child”, said 
Mrs Johnson primly. Fletcher sent out one of 
his bellows of laughter. 

“1 never met a woman here who hasn’t”, 
he shouted and gave Ted Archer a punch. 

T nr Ai TkRNOON movcd on from laugh 
to laugh. There was silence for a speech 
about the secret of happiness. The bride 
laughed and pouted. The groom said “All I 
can say is she is a smashing girl,” And that 
over, the men got into groups and talked 
about their farnrs and the children played 
hide and seek around the skirls of the women 
as the afternoon lolled in the flclds and Scor 
became plainer and nearer, like the cattle 
moving up. At last the women moved to the 
front door of the house, waiting for the 
couple to come down and one or two young 
men shouted up at the window: 

“Come on, Jim, can’t you wait?” 

Three of the men went into the drive to the 
car under the dusty elms and the young child¬ 
ren now climbed on to the flint wall by the 
yard, the girls grabbing at the legs gf the boys. 
The afternoon wheeled and cooled, short 
shadows edged their way out from the trees. 
Mrs Arkwright came slowly across the lawn 
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and pushed her way to stand by Fletcher in 
the crowd by the door. There was a scrim¬ 
mage, the confetti flew, the photographers 
calmed them all down, there was a click as 
time stopped. Then shouts. Tom Fletcher 
went down with Mary and the couple to the 
car and he picked up a child that had fallen 
on the way. Ted Archer blew his hunting horn 
and off went the car and young men slapped 
on the roof. As it crawled out on to the lane a 
man suddenly scrambled on top of the roof 
and was carried away, banging violently on 
top of it. A bottle fell from his pocket and 
broke on the road. 

“Who’s that?” said Fletcher. 

But the car had gone. 

“Oh God”, said Mrs Johnson to herself. 
“Messell. He’s drunk. How did he get here?” 

The young men went into the lane and 
watched and after a long time back came 
Messell without his cape, in his violet shirt, 
covered in dust and a trouser leg torn. 

“Jt’s all right”, he shouted. “I’m impotent. 
I want Mrs Johnson. Where’s Mrs Johnson”, 
he shouted as he stumbled into the drive. 

M rs Johnson dodged up the steps into the 
house What a disaster! How had he got 
there? She hid in the bathroom: she could 
just sec him swaying and talking among the 
men who were looking at him in silence and 
then she saw him sit on a grass bank. She 
came down to the large empty sitting-room. 
It had not changed since Doris's time. All 
those thin silver vases! And the photographs 
of the Shows, the smell of roses and cigarettes 
and the family chairs empty. The scats had 
slackened since Doris’s time, helplessly. 
Peering from the window, Mrs Johnson saw 
children watching Messell: he had got up 
again. She did not know where to go for 
safety. She went along to a room she remem¬ 
bered : the one Fletcher called his office. The 
blinds were down to keep out the sun and in 
the low light she could see only the glimmer of 
the silver cups Fletcher had won. She went in 
and listened. 

“Little Chris Tilly.” 

She stiffened at the lazy, insinuating im¬ 
pertinence of his voice. She had not heard her 
maiden na/nc spoke for years. 

Fletcher was sitting at his desk looking at 
his wages sheets. 

“Oh, I’m sorry”, said Mrs Johnson. “I 


didn’t see you. I came in to the cool.** 

“Who are you chasing?” he said. 

There was suddenly loud shouting from the 
yard. 

“Stay there a minute”, he said. “I want to 
say a word to you.” 

He went out and soon came back. 

“Did you bring that professor with you?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“I don’t want any professors here. I’ve got 
enough trouble with government inspectors. 
You’ve got some funny people up at the 
College, missus.” 

He stared at her rudely and she set her chin. 

“Well, don’t go. Sit down with me. Look 
at all this stuff. Forms, forms, forms. Bug¬ 
gered if 1 can read them. Mary’ll have to do it. 
Have you taught her to read forms? How to 
pay wages—that’s what a girl needs. That’s 
education. Well, that’s where it all goes”, hq 
said and he picked up the papers and dropped 
them into a waste paper basket. 

Mrs Johnson smiled, but Fletcher scowled 
slyly. 

"And the forms you sent me, missus. My 
girl’s staying here. No offence, missus, but 
you’ve had your turn, now it’s mine.” 

“Don’t let us discuss it now. It’s been a 
lovely wedding. Flo was so pretty. And such 
a nice young man.” 

“He’ll do if he can make anything out of 
100 acres. If she makes him work. You can 
have all the professors at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, but my girl stays here, missus, and she 
knows it. You’ve got to tell her. If she won’t 
listen to me, she’ll listen to you.” 

He paused and said bluntly. 

“Little Chris Tilly’s got a head on her. She 
didn’t lose it in Pans.” 

Mrs Johnson was startled and she blushed. 
He had brought her childhood back, brutally, 
knowingly. It was as if he had undressed her. 

“She’s got the best brain in the school”, she 
said. “She’s desperate. You don’t want to lose 
her. Mrs Arkwright was talking to me_” 

Tom Fletcher reddened as he stared at her. 

“Old Mother Arkwright doesn’t know her 
arse from her elbow. My daughter’s my 
business.” 

“I don’t think this is the time to talk about 
it”, said Mrs Johnson. “Mary’s a prize win¬ 
ner.” And she waved towards the cups on his 
shelves. “Like you. Doit't you think she should 
choose?” 
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“No**, said Fletcher. “I never chose. You 
didn’t choose.” 

“But I did.” 

“So they tell me”, he said morosely. “I 
haven’t anything against you, missus. But I’ve 
got 1500 acres.” He looked around the room. 
“Look at the state those cups are in. Old Mrs 
Prosser comes m, but now Flo’s gone who will 
clean them?” 


F letcher was himself startled by his 
own turn of mind. A shout from the yard 
disturbed him. Mary ran into the room. She 
stopped when she saw Mrs Johnson and her 
father. 

“They’re chasing Mr Messell, Mrs John¬ 
son”, she said anxiously. 

“Let ’em chase him”, said Fletcher, getting 
up. “I’ve said all I want to say. Let’s sec what 
the lads are doing. You like a bit of sport. 
This isn’t your first wedding here”, he shouted 
and when he got up he gave her a slap on the 
bottom. “Come on.” 

He pushed Mrs Johnson to the door and 
when they got out on ti> the steps of the house, 
there were Ted Archer and two or three others, 
in their black wedding clothes, but now with 
ropes in their hands. One of the farmers had 
flung out his rope and lassooed another who 
was getting out of it, just as Archer was 
sending out his rope at Messell, who dodged. 
In a moment three men were out for Mes.sell 
who dodged again and backed to the yard wall 
and then suddenly slipped through a gap at 
the side of it. They were after him. 

Cars started up. The guests were going. The 
young farmers came back, followed by Mes¬ 
sell. They were tired of him and he flopped 
down on to the grass bank. 

The children visited him from time to time 
with wonder, he was stretched out asleep on 
the grass. Tom Fletcher winked at Ted 
Archer who sent out his rope and caught one 
of the aunts. She screamed with such pleasure 
that one of the men rushed at her, picked her 
up in his arms and carried her to the open 
boot of his car and dumped her into it as she 
kicked up with her legs. She climbed out and 
her hair came down. Three other ladies 
doubled up with inciting laughter and mocked 
the men. One by one the men chased and 
caught them. Tom Fletcher’s red face swelled 
like a turkey cock’s: he was shouting. 


“Give m the can-can, Mrs Doggett**, hd 
shouted as the old lady’s legs went up in the 
air. The aunt with the beautifhl voice climbed 
out of the boot of a car and dared them to 
catch her again. Mary Fletcher stood near 
Mrs Johnson laughing and called out; “Go 
on”, to the men. The dust flew. The skirts 
went up, the hair came down. Then it all 
stopped and the women got together, panting, 
tidying their clothes and now daring Tom 
Fletcher who had picked up a rope. Mrs John¬ 
son took the opportunity to go to Fletcher and 
in her politest manner said; 

“Goodbye, Mr Fletcher. I’m afraid I have 
to go. I have an engagement. It has been a 
lovely wedding.” 

“Go?” he said. “You can’t go.” 

But she went off to her little car. He 
watched her. He levelled the rope. 

“Mrs Johnson”, Mary called. 

Fletcher’s rope snaked out, knocked Mrs 
Johnson’s hat over her eyes and was over her 
shoulders and tightening on her waist. He 
pulled her stumbling towards him. 

“Daddy”, .shouted Mary. 

Mrs Johnson’s helplessly startled face 
hardened as she got her footing and showed 
her bold teeth at him. The other women had 
laughed when they were caught, but she did 
not She pulled fiercely at the rope and she 
surprised him by a sharp pull that got it out 
of his hands. He made a grab at it and missed. 
He was stupefied as she stared at him. The 
aunts watched in silence. Slowly Mrs Johnson 
got out of the rope, carefully picked it up and 
walked to her car. Mary rushed after her. 

“Go away, child”, said Mrs Johnson and 
the girl rushed back to her father with tears in 
her eyes and then ran into the house, red¬ 
cheeked with shame. 

They saw Mrs Johnson arranging her hair 
in her car mirror. Fletcher stood there scowl¬ 
ing and silent and everyone stared at him. 
Ted Archer dropped his own rope. Fletcher 
grinned uncomfortably and then Mrs Johnson 
drove off fast. They stood listening to the 
sound of her car as it went over the hill 
behind the farm. 

“Tom”, said Ted Archer. “She’s gone off 
with your rope.” 

Five pigeons on the roof of the house flew 
off in a wide circle. They seemed to be follow¬ 
ing her. Messell got up from the grass and 
walked towards Fletcher. 
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“Sir, that was not the act, that was not the 
act, act...He could not go on. 

“Bugger off”, said Fletcher and went 
sullenly into the house, shouting for his 
daughter. 

4CTNTOLHRABLE”, Mrs Johnson muttered 

X as she drove fast to the main road, 
looking into the mirror to see if she was 
followed. 

“Little Chris Tilly”—the countryside had 
broken its long silence about her; he was 
mocking her, all those ridiculous women, so 
polite to her face, were mocking her. She did 
not mind that but to be roped in like that, by 
a man, with tlie lot of them, was too much. 
She could feel the grit of the dirty rope on her 
neck, feel its bite on her waist and sec the 
dusty marks on her dress and despite her 
temper, she felt weak. She looked in the 
mirror again and again, feared still that she 
was followed and could not get his stare, as 
he threw the rope at her, out of her head. The 
fear was strong enough to make her get off 
the main road and take the long way home, 
looking for some private place where she 
could straighten her clothes and when she 
found one she stopped her car and went 
nervously into the trees and pulled up her 
blouse to see whether her skin was maiked. 
There were no marks 

“All the same!” she protested and drove on 
even more angily and she was impatient at the 
girl’s tears. 

“She’ll have to fight for herself”, she said. 
“I did. After this I’m not going to raise a 
finger for her. Anyway she’ll fall for the first 
man she sees and that will be the end of her.” 

The evening clouded as she sat restlessly in 
her cottage trying to read and stopping to look 
from the windows as each car went by and at 
last went into her back garden. The air was 
heavy, the trees were darkening and still. 
There was a large elm m the field beyond: the 
creature was oppressive in its huge, spreading 
silence, waiting. 

She sat in a deck-chair watching the grass 
grow dimmer. Presently an inexplicable eddy 
of wind passed across the field until, striking 
the elm, it swirled into it, lifting and parting 
the branches, opening wild eyes of sky; like 
men the wind had got into it and were tearing 
it; it heaved and swelled and raved for a full 
minute and then suddenly its madness passed. 


“I shall go to London. I must get hold of 
someone. Who shall 1 ring”, she said. She 
went indoors and got out her suitcase and 
began getting dresses out of a cupboard, 
holding them up and then throwing them on 
the bed. Only one she picked up again. 

“You little tart”, she said, “where have you 
been?” And she threw it down again. There 
was a knock at her door. 

“Fletcher”, she said and stbod, ail the 
strength running coldly out of her legs and 
then rushing back up her body and tossing in 
her head. 

“No, Messell of course”, she said to 
deceive herself. She looked out of the window 
and saw a bicycle standing against the garden 
wall. 

“It’s me. It’s Mary”, the girl’s voice called. 

The girl stood while-faced and hot in the 
little sitting room. She said; 

“I’m not going back. Oh, Mrs Johnson I’ve 
run away. I’ll never forgive him.” 

Mrs Johnson made her sit down and the girl 
cried on her shoulder. 

“It was so insulting to you”, she was 
saying. 

“Why”, thought Mrs Johnson as she 
listened to the girl. “Why have I got to relive 
my life?” 

And when she said this sensations of 
triumph sparked in her and her heart was 
warm. Years of self-accusation vanished from 
her and the headlong tenderness of being 
young llowed in. 

“But I was not insulted at all. Surprised, 
yes, but it was rather a compliment”, she .said. 

The girl looked gravely and mistrustfully 
at Mrs Johnson. 

“Did you tell them you were coming 
here?” 

“No”, said the girl. 

“Good heavens”, said Mrs Johnson. “We 
must get you back at once. I’ll take you. 
They’ll be out of their minds. At this hour.” 

“I saw your face”, said the girl. 

“You mustn’t go by faces”, said Mrs 
Johnson. She went back to her bookcase 
and picked out a book. “This is what I 
promised to lend you. I was going to bring 
it this morning.” 

The girl held the book in bewilderment. 

“I shall tell your father you came for the 
book”, Mrs Johnson said. 

She told the girl to read the book while she 
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made some tea. It was called Rambouillet: 
The Art of Conversation. 

“You wrote it”, exclaimed the girl. 

“Yes, I did. I was going to bring it to give 
it to you at the wedding, but I forgot. Better 
late than never.” 

S HE DROVE the girl back to the farm where 
Ted Archer was standing at the door. 
“She’s here”, called Archer and Fletcher 
came rushing out. 

“Mrs Johnson forgot to give me this”, the 
girl said, “I’ve been to fetch it.” 

“At this hour?” said Fletcher as Mary 
kissed him. 

“We’ve been all over the countryside 
looking for her”, said Ted Archer quietly to 
Mrs Johnson as they went inside. “They had 
words.” 

They sat on the large shabby chairs and 
Fletcher listened silently to Mrs Johnson’s 
chatter about the wedding, staring at her and 
when at last she made him laugh, she put on 
a prudish busy face and got up to go at once. 

“I’ll be up tomorrow for my rope”, he 
shouted as she switched on the car lights and 
drove off. It was the only time he spoke. His 
shout seemed to own the night. 

When she got back to her cottage, she lay 
on her bed. “Oh, no”, she said in the little 
hot room A heavy night of throwing olT 
bed-clothcs and trivial dreams of voices and 
faces and Fletcher silting in his chair staring 
at her! And then—what a triumph—in the 
morning there was a pink mark on her waist: 
it had come up in the night. She would have 
liked to have shown it to him. 

She washed her hair and was sitting with a 
scarf round it, looking harsh and prim, when 
Fletcher came in the afternoon. 

She put on an impudent mouth when he 
came to the door. She took the rope down 
from a hook. 

“Here is what you came for.” 

He took it and dropped it down outside on 
the step and then came and sat down. She 
sat on the sofa. 

“You’ve done something to this place since 
the old postman had it. It belonged to 
Randall; he was a fool to let it go. We got a 
bit rough, as Mary says. But I told her I 
could see you were on your way and the best 
way to get a lady to stay is to stop her from 
going! I know, I know—the lads were rough.” 


“Well”, said Mrs Johnson. “I am not 
cattle. I suppose it was what one would have 
to call a country junket.” 

“I can’t bear the stuff”, said Fletcher 
innocently. “We used to give it to the girls, 
with prunes, when they wanted loosening.” 

Mrs Johnson sat very upright on the sofa. 

“I had an engagement”, she said. 

“That’s just what 1 said to Mary—she’s 
been carrying on. I said you’d got an engage¬ 
ment.” He was mocking. 

“How is Mary?” said Mrs Johnson. 

“Girls get excited by weddings”, he said. 
“You saw the heifers. News spreads. You’ve 
been married and so have 1—it makes a 
difference. What’s that?” 

He pointed to a picture hanging on the 
wall be.side the fireplace. It seemed to be a 
foam of pink ice cream and lace and then he 
saw the vanishing chalk outline of a doll or a 
girl lloating in the foam, possibly on a garden 
swing there was a pink face, two indigo 
blurs for her eyes, the poppy red of a droopy 
mouth. The creature was either just appearing 
or di.sappeanng m the paint. 

“Its a Vandenesse”, she said, recovering 
her grand voice. “French.” 

He nodded. 

“Expensive, 1 expect”, he said. 

“My husband gave £750 for it”, said Mrs 
Johnson coldly. Fletcher was silent, then he 
said: 

“A rich man ” 

“Very”, said Mrs Johnson. 

“Yes, that’s what I heard.” 

Fletcher came to sit on the sofa to get a 
better view of it. 

“Bugger, I sold a bull last week for £2,000. 
Who is it supposed to be'^” 

“It’s a portrait of the Conitcsse dc Tillel”, 
she said. 

He nodded 

“It would look funny in a farm house”, he 
said. 

“Yes, but this is not a farm house”, she 
said. 

Mrs Johnson gave a shake of her head to 
change the subject. 

ttTWAS WRITING you a letter”, she said, 

X pointing to the table by the window 
where she had been typing. “But you throw 
letters away, don’t you. so coming here you’ve 
saved me a sheet of paper. 1 have been 
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thinking of what you said to me yesterday 
about Mary. I’ve changed my mind since last 
night. I agree with you. Mary’s better off at 
home.” 

“What’s this?’’ said Fletcher, startled. 
“Turn about 1 see. Are you telling me she’s 
not good enough?’’ 

“Oh, she’s a clever girl”, said Mrs Johnson. 
“Simply—I was mistaken.” 

“You’re saying she’s not good enough.” 

“Not at all. I’ve changed my mind.” 

His face was amiable. 

“I’ll tell you what you are, missus You’re a 
bloody liar”, he laughed. “And I’ll tell you 
something else. That picture’s not the 
Countess of whatever you tall her: it’s you. 
Mary told me.” 

“It is the title of the picture. I have the 
catalogue”, she said. 

“It’s you. Only he’s taken all your bones 
out. He ought to ha\e knocked something 
off the price for that. When 1 am buying an 
animal 1 want to see how it stands. 1 look at 
its bones.” 

“I am sure you do”, said Mrs Johnson 
sharply. “But my husband was buying a 
work of art, not an animal. Don’t you like 
it? The dress is very pretty, don’t you think? 
I love the dress. I’ve got it upstairs. I was 
taking it to London tomorrow—very silly, of 
course, it’s so out of date ” 

It was delightful to sit there, looking so 
plain, and to mock him. She got to her feet. 

“I’ll get it”, she said. “No”, he said 
standing up and he held both her arms. 
“Stay where you are You and me have got 
to do a deal. I want you over at the farm.” 

“But Tm going to London. What deal? 
I know—you want me to clean all those 
cups.” 

“I did them myself this morning”, he said 
intently, “I want you down at the farm and 
we’ll do what you like about Mary.” 

In the cottage room the short man seemed 
to shut out the afternoon light. He was 
looking into her small blue eyes and she saw 
he dismissed the fight in them and in her chin. 
He let go of one arm and neatly pulled the 
scarf from her head so that her damp fair 
hair straggled to her shoulders. She put on 
a face of horror that gave a twist to her 
parted lips, but the horror was growing into 
a pleasure in itself. It heated and was growing 
into a noise in her head as he stared at her 


and yet in quick glances he was also taldng 
in the room, the door, the furniture, the 
cushions, the books and did not even spare 
the rugs on the floor. His stare was the stare 
of the hunt. 

“Sit down. Please let me go”, she said. 

She was astonished, she was disappointed, 
when he sat down. 

“Tom”, she said. “Me. On a farm. Are 
you mad?” 

“You know my name, anyway”, he said, 
“I’m not mad.” 

And then he said simply: 

“You brought Mary home.” 

“Of course 1 did. What do you imagine?” 
she said. 

“You brought Mary home”, he said again. 

“You don’t know anything about me”, she 
said. 

“I know everything about you.” He nodded 
at the picture. “He’s got your mouth.” 

“My mouth?” she said She could not 
resist turning to the picture and looking at it 
with a moment’s pride and then* the horror 
came back into her face and she mocked 
again. 

“You go by mouths too”, she said. 

“Yes”, he said and pulled her gently by the 
hand to the sofa where she skilfully sat away 
from him. 

“My hair is wet”, she said, pushing it back 
over her ears. “What a sight 1 must be. Go 
on- what are you saying'^ You want a house¬ 
keeper? Now there’s Mrs Arkwright.. . .” 

He did not let her finish the sentence. She 
was pushing his hands away, his arms, 
opening her mouth to speak, her ears full of 
din and her eyes scattering her hatred until, 
in a pause, her skin burned and her eyes 
dulled as his were dulled and her lips drooped, 
when his kissing stopped. 

“At least”, she said in a hard low voice 
into his coat, “At least lock tlic door.” 

T here was a lot of talk at the 
Shows that summer when Fletcher and 
she and sometimes Mary too, drove off 
together. Ted Archer denied it all until Tom 
had his house repainted and Mrs Johnson 
left the College and sold her cottage. Messell 
went about saying Vandenesse was a third- 
rate painter with a knack of catching girls 
inventing themselves but no good when they 
had turned thirty. 
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Was the New Left a Success? 

Sages on the English Scene 


T he literary sources of the New Left 
make a modest subject for the historian, 
especially if he confines his attentions to England. 
One nation, in such a matter, is unlikely to 
count for much, and England in any case was 
never pre-eminent in the field: the New Left from 
the start was international, its German ideological 
roots and American excitability spreading rapidly 
to France and Japan. Its chief flowering was in the 
United States in the 1960s; and its noisiest and 
most hectic existence was lived out in the great 
ma.ss-universitics of North America and the 
European Continent, never in the shy, selective 
backwaters of British academic life. 

It was modest, too, in the time-scale. As an 
active and visible movement the New Left lasted 
for less than a decade, from the California of 1964 
to the withdrawal of American troops from Indo- 
China in 1971-2. In the ancient traditions of 
Marxism, a faith now well over a century old, 
this is little more than a bubble on the ocean 
surface. One might even argue, in a reasonable if 
hard-faced sort of way, that in real terms the New 
Left never amounted to much, since the Marxists 
who really matter arc those who govern one-third 
of the human race and want to govern the rest. 
And in the British context, those who take them¬ 
selves to where power is: not to universities, that 
is to say, but to Parliament and to the vital 
power-points of the trade-union movement. 

^ These were first published by S. Landshut and in 
the Marx-Ef^eh Gesamtausgabe (Berlin, 1932); an 
English version by Martin Milligan appeared in 
Moscow in 1960. The acquaintance of the British New 
Left with these documents seems to have been as late 
as that; see Raymond Williams, “The Future of 
Marxism”, Twentieth Century (July 1961), who at that 
early stage welcomed them only coolly: “The inde¬ 
pendent Marxists of the West have been turning, 
recently, to the early thought of Marx, in particular to 
the concept of ^alienation’.... I cannot say that I 
m^lf find in early Marx anything more than a senes 
of brilliant hints and guesses, but 1 may be wrong....” 


Such arguments should fail to daunt the literary 
historian precisely because they are true. A sub¬ 
ject can be the more inviting for being delimited, 
and the literary sources of the New Left, in any 
case, make a strong appeal to the historical 
temper. They are themselves, after all, historio¬ 
graphical documents. L doubt if any political 
movement in recent times has been so deeply 
obsessed with the past as this one. Mass political 
parties usually have very short memories; it is 
even difficult, in a General Election, to maintain 
the interest of voters in the events of the Parlia¬ 
ment just dissolved. But the temper of popular 
politics is very unacademic. The New Left, by 
contrast, was always strenuously academic and 
firmly chained in its arguments to an ancient 
scripture. Its sacred writings were the early papers 
of Marx, notably the Paris manuscripts of 1844, 
and their modem commentaries.* From the start 
it was committed to a traditional, 19th-century 
dogma that “capitalism” must inevitably give 
way to “socialism”—^a view which, since the 
19508, has been considered even in the Soviet 
Union to have been outmoded by events. It 
accepted unquestioningly, and from the start, the 
spectrum-view of political opinion as a struggle 
between Left and Right. In England its literary 
texts, such as Richard Hoggart’s The Uses of Liter¬ 
acy (1957), and Raymond Williams’s Culture tmd 
Society 1780-1950 (1958), were essentially retro¬ 
spective studies of 19th- and early 20th-century 
England. Any university teacher who was active 
in the 1960s will recall how colle 2 igues and stu¬ 
dents of that persuasion commonly chose literary 
and historical studies within the period from the 
1830s to the first World War. The cult-figures, at 
least among native Britons, were such men as 
Carlyle, William Morris, Ruskin, and Keir 
Hardie. It was always a neo-Victorian enthusiasm, 
and it is no wonder if it helped to revive a fa^on 
for beards. 
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What is more, the New Left was from the start 
intensely conscious of its own history. When I 
was in Berkeley in the late autumn of 1964, 
demonstrators at the University of California 
often handed out leaflets which included long 
chronologies listing the day-by-day evolution of 
protest over the recent months: how the univer¬ 
sity had forbidden the sale of political literature 
on one day, how the partisans of free speech had 
reacted on the next, and how the academic 
authorities had responded to that.... The self- 
importance of the New Left, which was always 
considerable, was from the start historically self- 
conscious. It behaved as if future historians, and 
historians not far in the future at that, must one 
day raise their pens and write about it. Its auto¬ 
intoxication was archival. He who controls the 
past controls the future, as the rulers of George 
Orwell’s 1984 believed. The New Left went further 
than that: it sought to control its own history as it 
went. But it is itself, by now, a fact of the past. 


L et me now attempt a brief backward 
view of the immediate literary sources of the 
British New Left. The New Left Review began to 
appear in January 1960, incorporating the Oxford 
journal Universities & Left Review (1957-9) and 
the New Reasoner (1957-60), both of them 
dissident Communist journals emerging from the 
break-up of oflicial Communism in the West after 
the Soviet invasion of Hungary in October 1956 
and the rise of the Campaign for Nuclear Dis¬ 
armament in 1957-8. The editor of the New Left 
Review was Stuart Hail, a young Oxford graduate, 
and its first editorial board included Dons 
Lessing, Alasdair MacIntyre, Ralph Miliband, 
Edward Thompson, and Raymond Williams—ail 
academics, or academics-to-be, apart from Mrs 
Lessing the novelist. In its first editorial it struck 
a note of utopian socialism hostile both to 
Western consumerism and to Soviet brutality, 
and Victorian sources were promptly invoked: 
“The humanist strengths of socialism ... must 
be developed in cultural and social terms, as well 
as economic and political... ”; the editor began 
and ended with sonorous quotations from William 
Moms, exclaiming "How close Morris came to 
the bone!" In the same year the series New Left 
Books was launched, its first volume being Out of 
Apathy (i960) by Edward Thompson and others. 
The literary foundations of the New Left in 
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England lie further back than 1960, but not much. 
A little spate of academic books of the 195(fii 
heralds the approach: Hoggart and Williams in 
1957-8; studies of the English Civil War by 
Christopher Hill, who left the Communist Party 
over Hungary and who, as an historian, escaped 
the usual socialist obsession with the Victorians; 
and Edward Thompson's The Making of the 
English Working Class, a substantial study that 
did not appear until 1963. All this is ftiore or less 
academic historiography, though The Uses q* 
Literacy (which is several books worked into on^l 
also smacks of autobiography and popular 
sociology. The leadership of the New Left in 
England was overwhelmingly a movement of 
academic historians, and after the first years 
there are few plays, poems or novels to add to the 
chronicle. Doris Lessing was not a political 
novelist for long, whatever her convictions. The 
first of John Osborne’s plays to be produced in 
the West End of London, Look Back in Anger, 
opened at the Royal Court Theatre in May 1956, 
months before the double trauma of the invasion 
of Hungary and the Suez War. The mood of its 
first act offered a vivid prediction of the New Left, 
then still unborn; and his next play. The 
Entertainer (1957), confirmed that mood. But 
Osborne shifted rapidly from the Left in the 1960s, 
and his later plays occupy no easily definable 
place on the political map; while Arnold Wesker, 
whose early plays Roots (1959) and Tm Talking 
about Jerusalem (1960), etc., chime in with early 
Osborne, has since failed to hold a successful 
place in the West End theatre. The poems of 
Christopher Loguc and Adrian Mitchell hang 
lightly in the balance. 

In the wider field of cultural journalism, it is 
true, the New Left was more lastingly effective, 
both in periodicals and in paperbacks. The 
theatre criticism of Kenneth Tynan, the most 
influential dramatic critic in London from the 
early 1950s down to his appointment in 1963 as 
Literary Manager of the New National Theatre, 
gave it massive journalistic support. Tynan had 
turned Brechtian with startling rapidity a few 
years after coming down from Oxford, from an 
early career dedicated to Noel jCoward and 
Terence Rattigan. In 1955-6, reviewing produc¬ 
tions of Brecht in Paris and London, he conceived 
German Epic Theatre to be the harsh medicine 
the West End needed to purge it of triviality, 
though on fashionable Vather than dogmatic 
grounds. "Unless we learn it soon, a familiar 
process will take place,... and the future of the 
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Aeatre may have been strangled in its cot,” he 
■wrote in 1956.* In the same year he helped 
Osborne with an Observer review which confirmed 
his resounding success. But the future will not 
hesitate to conclude that the New Left, as a 
sustained literary phenomenon, stands or falls as 
a kind of history and as a way of reading the past. 
Its contribution to fiction, poetry, and drama 
was lively for an instant, but too short-lived to 
count. 

This study, then, amounts to an obituary or 
autopsy on a school of history. In the worldly 
sense, it was a highly successful school. Some of 
its books sold massively enough to enrich their 
authors and to pitchfork them with notable 
suddenness into posts of emolument. The New 
Left will some day deserve to be studied in these 
terms, when the accounts are opened and the wills 
are read; but it may already be hailed as an 
outstandingly successful event in consumer- 
appeal and a cia.ssically successful instance of 
advertising acumen. That, to be sure, may have 
been among its objectives. But it cannot realisti¬ 
cally have been its expectation, and its overtures 
were mournful. 

Both The Uses of Literacy and Culture and 
Society arc pervaded by a sense of .sorrowful 
nostalgia for a lost Huiopc when socialism once 
looked like a reasonable hope for intelligent men. 
These aie sad, backward-looking books, obsessed 
with the ‘‘residual values” of a dying system of 
belief and with the daunting task, after the col¬ 
lapse of high hopes, of saving something or 
other from a doctrinal wreck. Either could have 
scivcd as well as an epitaph on the Old Left os a 
clarion-call to the New. Publishers and authors 
alike are said to have been taken unawares by 
their success. The current of intellectual socialist 
revivalism was running stronger and deeper than 
anyone then guessed, and it was about to be 
propelled faster and harder still by events them¬ 
selves. 

“There is not much enthusiasm abroad among 
intellectuals in our time [wrote one of the contribu¬ 
tors to Out of Apathy in 1960, in soi rowing vein] for 
the day when the last king will be strangled with the 
entrails of the last priest.”* 

That sentence would not have been possible five 
or ten years later. In 1960, ideology was widely 
supposed to be dead, a victim of a triumphant 

‘Kenneth Tynan, Curtains (London, 1961) p. 390. 
■Alasdair MacIntyre, Out of Apathy (London, 
1960) p. 193. 


consumer-fiociety, aod the drum-beats of the 
1930s were thought forever stilled by the final and 
unforgivable Soviet apostasy at Budapest. The 
men of 1960 were building on a ruin, and knew it. 
And yet the ruin proved a foundation, after all, 
and on it they built. 


W HO WERE THEY? The evidence is not 
yet available to draw more than a sketch 
of the principal sages of the New Left in the 
Ertgland of the 1960s. But a social comparison 
with the only other generation of British literary 
Marxists—^Auden, Day Lewis, Spender, Isher- 
wood and their contemporaries in the ’30s— 
could prove enlightening. 

The literary Marxist of the 1930s was born in 
the first decade of the century of professional 
parents, and his education was almost always 
public school and Oxford or Cambridge. The 
New Left sage, by contrast, was born in the 
second decade or soon after, most often between 
the peace of 1918 and the General Strike of 1926. 

Christopher Hill, who in 1965 became Master 
of Ballioi, falls somewhat outside this pattern: 
he was born in 1912, which means that he was 
easily old enough to share in the political 
enthusiasms of the Spanish Civil War in 1936; he 
is a between-gencrations man. 

Richard Hoggart was born in 1918, Raymond 
Williams in 1921, Edward Thompson m 1924. 
Their parentage, as a group, is usually assumed to 
have been “working-class”; this is not always 
true, but it remains true that it was socially below 
that of the typical ’3()s intellectual. Hill is the son 
of a Methodist grocer in York, and attended St 
Peter's School there, and then Ballioi. Hoggart 
is the son of poor parents in Leeds who died when 
he was young, according to his own minutely 
circumstantial account in The Uses of Literacy, 
he attended local schools and (in 1936) the 
University of Leeds. In 1939 he was accepted to 
read English at Cambiidge, but was diverted by 
the War, in which he served as an officer. 

Raymond Williams was the son of a Mon¬ 
mouthshire railway signalman: he attended 
Abergavenny Grammar School (a Henry VIII 
foundation and at that time one of the few 
voluntary-aided schools in Wales) and then 
Trinity College, Cambridge, after which he too 
served as an officer in the War, returning later to 
complete his Cambridge degree. 

Edward Thompson, though younger than these, 
has an upbringing more like that of the older 
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generation of Marxist intellectuals. His father 
. had been a Methodist missionary in India who 
returned to England in 1923, resigned his ministry 
and lived near Oxford, speaking and writing in 
favour of Indian independence. Like his brother 
Frank, who was an active Communist until his 
death among the Bulgarian partisans in 1944,* 
Edward Thompson was schooled at Winchester; 
he went from there to Cambridge to read history, 
joined the Communist Party as an undergraduate 
in 1942, went to war, finished his degree after the 
War and worked on a Yugoslav railway before 
the Stalin-Tito split of 1948. 

The pattern op behaviour grows still clearer 
in adulthood, and it is an academic pattern. 

Hill became a Fellow of Balliol in 1938, after 
brief periods at All Souls (1934) and University 
College, Cardiff (1936). Hoggart, his War service 
over, became a staff tutor at Hull (1946-59) 
and later taught at the Universities of 
Leicester (1959-62) and Birmingham (1962-70), 
becoming an Assistant Director of Unesco in 
Pans in 1970. Williams, who completed his degree 
at Cambridge after the War, Joined the Oxford 
University Extra-Mural Department in 1946 and 
became a lecturer in English at Clambridge in 
1961, and later a professor and Faculty chairman. 
Thompson was an extra-mural lecturer at Leeds 
from 1948 to 1965 and later a Reader in History 
at the new University of Warwick, from which he 
soon resigned to ivrite Warwick University Ltd 
(1970), an attack on the industrial connections of 
the new foundation and a defence of the student 
occupation of the Registry in February 1970 to 
examine its “secret files.” 

The pattern is more than academic. It shows a 
marked tendency towards authorship and public 
appearance rather than the routine of teaching, 
and above all a profound attraction towards the 
mass media. Hoggart served on the Pilkington 
Committee on Broadcasting in 1960-62 which 
advocated a bigger role for the public sector in 
television against commercial interests; Williams 
edited the May Day Manifesto (1967, revised 
and enlarged 1968), drafted by a group first 
meeting in the summer of 1966. The university 
is often the base for activity, but rarely the activity 
itself, and the sage does not confine his energies 
to his own students when he has a whole nation 
to teach. Egalitarianism is a political ideal, but it 

* See William Frank Thompson, There is a Spirit in 
Europe: A Memoir, edited by his father and brother 
(London, 1947), a posthumous collection. 
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has nothing to do with private behaviour, 
career of the New Left sage is marked by a 
consciousness of success and a quietly afflirant 
life-style. 


A FAINT YET SELF-CONSCIOUS AMBIGUITY 

hangs over his social origins. A published 
conversation between Hoggart and Williams in 
the first number of the New Left Review (Jan-Feb 
1960) touches on the matter with understandable 
delicacy. The article, which is entitled “Working 
Class Attitudes”, records an exchange at'what, 
surprisingly, was the first meeting between the 
two men, in August 1959, or a year or two after 
their most notable books had appeared. It 
begins: “I’m glad that at last we’ve managed to 
meet.” Together they fix the composition of 
The Uses oj Literacy and Culture and Society 
in the early-to-mid-1950s, that doldrum of 
intellectual socialism, and carefully establish 
that neither book owes anything to the other. 
No sage can publicly afford to be a disciple too. 
The conversation labours the theme of working- 
class origins. “We both came from working-class 
families”, one of them remarks, and they compare 
village Wales and suburban Leeds. 

The ambiguity li^ in the situation. When a 
successful man emphasises the humility of his 
origins, he necessarily emphasises how far he has 
climbed, and how open the system was that 
enabled him to do so. The system cannot have 
been so oppressive, then; but if it wasn’t, protest 
IS so much the harder to justify. “Most of us 
didn’t regard ourselves as poor”, one of them 
remaiks, reporting that his father’s wage was 
two pounds and more a week. Does that imply 
“—and we were not" or “ ... but really we were'^l 
Both men seem to sense the shadings and gradings 
of English social life and the inadequacy of terms 
like “working class” and “middle class” to meet 
the realities of British life; but that question is 
too subversive of conventional socialism to be 
pursued. 

A similar ambiguity surrounds the relationship 
of most of the sages to the Communist Party. 
In the case of Hill and Thompson, the matter is 
clear in outline: they joined in youth, in the 1930s 
or early in the Second World War, and left in 
1956-7 with the Soviet invasion of Hungary. 
What is unclear is why that invasion mattered so 
much to them. The Soviet invasion of Poland in 
Septembo' 1939 had been condoned or supported, 
after all, and of Finland and the Bidtic states soon 
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-l4^. ■Tiiie.Hitler*Sta1in pact of Augu$t 1939 
faii^ to outran; but the restoration of Coin< 
muhist dictatorship in Hungary enough to 
shatter the allegiance of a lifetime. Had the facts 
changed, or had they—or had both? 

Christopher Hill’s speech of resignation to the 
Easter Congress of the British Communist Party 
does not clearly answer this question, and its 
very obscurity may be significant. 

“We have been living in a world of illusions [he told 
his party comrades]. I'hat is why the Twentieth 
Congress of the Soviet Union and [the 1936 invasion 
of] Hungary came as such a shock. We had not been 

I iiepared for these events by our leaders. We have 
ived in a smug little world of our own invention.” 

That makes Hill sound like a simple dupe, 
which is unlikely, and an implausibly gullible 
one. Why should a Fellow of Balliol wait for his 
opinions to be prepared for him by his Party 
leaders? But the rest of his statement is in any 
case hardly compatible with a claim to honest 
ignorance: 

“Some of us, including myself, have a grave 
responsibility for having hushed up some ot the 
things wc knew.”* 

So he knew .something was w.'‘ong, and pre¬ 
vented others from knowing it. But it he knew, 
why did he wait? 


HE CASES OF Richard Hoggart and Raymond 
Williams are more mysterious. they arc at once 
le.ss well documented and harder to interpret. 
There is no clear evidence that Hoggart ever had 
connections with official Communism, and only 
a little that he held fashionable Popular Front 
views in 1936-38, when he was studying English 
at Leeds. There is a letter in the university 
magazine which is probably his, calling on the 
Church to make of Christianity a revolutionary 
youth movement: 

“Far from shunning such things as politics and 
economics, it must lead the way to the new concep¬ 
tion of its faith and doctrine embracing and setting 
the true values on all such things. The modern 
situation has no use for the outworn theology of 
yesterday. It needs a new fiery faith, offering both 
spiritual and material content... 

• The Times (23 April 1957). 

• The Gryphon (University of Leeds, February 
1937). The letter is dated 26 Januaiy 1937, when 
Hoggart was an 18-year-old freshman, and is signed 
“H R.H.”. which may stand for Herbert Richard 
Hoggart. 

• Cambridge Review (26 January 1940). 

■ Cambria^ Review (1 March 1940). 


and the Church must realise that Christianity is 
"a revolutionary, nay, a Communistic*', faith.' 
It would be surprising if he remained altogether 
untouched by the Marxist enthusiasm of the late 
1930s. But what counted for more were the novels 
ofD. H. Lawrence, then widely imagined to h&vc 
been the chief, almost the only, representative of 
the proletarian spirit in English letters, and the 
style and elegance of his Leeds professor Bonamy 
Dobrde. The early documentation, in any case, is 
too thin to allow for more than guessing. 

The other instance is better documented. On 
23 January 1940 Williams supported Will 
Gallacher, the Communist Member of Parliament, 
against a motion at the Cambridge Union which 
condemned the Soviet Union for ‘*its recent un¬ 
provoked attack upon Finland”, with Gallacher 
insisting that all things were justified in the 
Soviet cau.se: 

“It was a principle of international law that small 
states unable to defend themselves or to pieserve 
their neutrality might be invaded. The Soviet Union 
was opening up a great vista of a brave new world, 
which could, however, only come into being—as 
could all revolutionary changes—with the ucconi- 
pamment of pain and labour.”’ 

Shortly after, on 27 February, the Union held a 
debate on the freedom of the press, in which 
Williams complained that all British newspapers 
except the Daily Worker expressed the same view, 
and attacked the capitalistic control of the press. 
He “proved himself to be the most convincing 
exponent of Communist doctrines at present 
among the members of the House, and his speech 
had at least the merit of sincerity”", as the report 
ran. On 12 March, the day Finland announced 
her sui render to the Soviet Union and the cession 
of one tenth of her territory, a “Hands Off Russia” 
banner was raised in the Cambridge Union, and 
the chamber carried a motion “That this house 
views with disapproval the sending of any military 
aid to Finland.” 

It is equally clear, however, that by the end of 
the war, or soon after, Williams had abandoned 
his Communist allegiance. His short-lived 
periodicals The Critic (1947) and Politics and 
Letters (1947-8), which ran only to a few 
numbers, collapsing for lack of funds, were 
strenuously Leavisite in the old Cambrldge- 
Engiish tradition, but decidedly un-Stalinist in 
their politics, and even offered die. hospitality of 
their columns to George Orwell. Scrutiny and 
the cult of T. S. Eliot seem to have pushed 
Moscow out in his last year or two as a Cambridge 
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undergraduate. Culture and Society was written 
in the early-to-mid-l9SOs, its Conclusion being 
penned during the Suez-Hungary crisis of 
October 1956; and it represents a barely hopeful 
attempt to recover from the English tradition of 
radical literature between William Cobbett and 
the Fabians a native faith worthy to supplant a 
corrupted Stalinism. It is a very socialist book, 
and in some ways a Marxist one, but plainly not 
a party manifesto. “The only thing that matters”, 
he wrote a few years later, “is the reality of 
Socialism”, calling for a revival of Marxism 
based on “a recovery of something like its whole 
tradition.” Even so, a youthful enthusiasm for 
Stalinism still looked worth justifying, though in 
oblique and apologetic terms. In the Thirties, he 
wrote in 1961, 

“Fascism had little to offer but terror ... Soviet 
Communism, on ihc other hand, not only caincd 
through the industrial revolution necessary in a 
backwaid country, but, much more crucially, car¬ 
ried through a cultuial revolution which is not only 
an absoliile human gam but which seems, still, in us 
achievements and its weaknesses alike, a spccihc 
product of a particular system.”* 

This is nearly identical in substance, though not 
in style, with the official Soviet position about 
the Stalinist years which has prevailed since 
Khrushchev’s famous speech to the XXth Party 
Congress in 1956 It does not, in itself, provide 
much evidence of any departure from the Party 
line, though there is other evidence for that The 
Soviet example was still to be admired, with 
reservations, as late as 1961, and still to be 
blessed: “It is difficult in the end to argue that 
the kind of society being created there is a 
negation of what is usually understood as the 
Marxist ideal.” This is a tightrope-walk of an 
argument, and the balance is perilous. Marx 
was wrong (Williams goes on to concede) in his 
prediction that industrial states would pass 
through capitalism to socialism, since socialist 
revolutions have in the event mainly occurred m 
backward and rural societies; that is not “the 
way the woild is going.” But what Marxism has 
to say about imperialism “seems to me to make 
better sense than any other version of this now 
commanding issue”, and peasant revolutions in 
China and Cuba are to be justified as “an organic 
development of Marxism rather than a mere 
contradiction or abandonment of Marx.” 

So Marx was right if his assertions are rcintcr- 

• Raymond Williams, “The Future of Marxism”, 
Twentieth Century (July 1961). 
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preted in a Pickwickian sense. Often, in reading 
the sages of the New Left, one is reminded of the 
theological ingenuities of Christian modernism: 
not “Honest to God”, now, but “Honest to 
Marx.” 


T he proximity of all this to the official 
Party line, first Soviet and later Chinese, 
often passes unnoticed; and even when it is 
noticed It is often understated. 

Two assumptions are too easily accepted about 
the New Left: that it was not a Confhiunist 
movement, and that it was not so much Marxist 
as marxisant These assumptions may be true of 
many of its disciples; but they are not plainly true 
of Us leaders. Of course, if “Communist” means 
of the Party, then it is easy to show that the New 
Left was independent of the Party, and even that 
it was at times a thorn in its flesh. It is not clear, 
however, that this is a sufficient reason for denying 
its essential orthodoxy. On Soviet home policy, 
apart from the treatment of dissidents, on Soviet 
foreign policy before 1956, and on ideological 
questions generally, there have been few enough 
disagreements The New Left never demanded 
the end of the one-party state in Russia. The 
monolithic political system created by Lenin 
after October 1917 was never brought into ques¬ 
tion by its debates in the 1960s, and the name 
of Lenin himself in those days stood beyond all 
possibility of criticism The May Day Manifesto 
of 1967-8 backs Soviet foreign policy before 
Budapest to the hilt During the Cold War, it 
argued, 

“Russia was portrayed [by the West] as an aggres¬ 
sive Imperialist power, subvciting western stales by 
promoting revolutionary activities within their 
borders, while threatening them with the might of a 
fully mobilized and victorious Red Army.... 1 his 
account had never been true, even fium the begin¬ 
ning For the popular resistance movements in 
occupied Europe dui ing the Second World Wat can 
be seen as agencies of Soviet imperialism only by the 
most grotesque historical distortion They con¬ 
stituted authentic popular movements, with authen¬ 
tic revolutionary aspirations ... I'ar from giving 
overt and covert support to these movements in the 
immediate post-war period, Stalin was careful to 
withhold .support from all revolutionary movements 
in western or southern Europe when thc.se might 
conflict with the agreements as to spheres of great- 
power influence entered into at Yalta.” 

{Peluan cd., p 86) 

Stalin is seen as the righteously injured party, 
cautious even to excess. The Greek resistance 
received “neither aid nor encouragement from 
the Soviet Union” in 1945, and Stalin only 
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reluctantly accepted Tito’s assumption of power 
in 1945 and Mao's in 1949. Did Stalin repress 
opposition in Eastern Europe? Then this was *'in 
some part a consequence of the siege mentality 
and political degeneration occasioned by western 
pressure. “The Berlin Blockade was caused by 
American encouragement of “Western German 
resurgence.” This account, it is true, is followed 
by a brief reference to “the idiocies and crimes of 
Stalin’s last years.” But that remark cannot be 
taken to refer to his more massive exterminations, 
since these occuired in the 1930s and ’40s. 
Indeed Williams is on record elsewhere as not 
always (or consistently) opposed to that. “I 
remember iecling, in the late 1930s”, he wrote m 
1961, 

“when political tciror was being used both in the 
Soviet Union and in Na/i Clernuny, how much 
strength there seemed to be in the argument that 
these were really the same kinds of society; the new 
kind of totalitarian state But 1 eventually rejected 
this conclusion then, and still reject it now.” 

This was on the ground already quoted: that, 
unlike Fascism, Soviet Communism had “not 
only earned through the industiial revolution 
necessary in a backward country” but a cultural 
revolution too This suggests that mass-terror and 
extermination can be justified, m this system of 
belief, provided the industiial and cultural 
rewards arc sufficiently high It also confirms that 
ignorance of the Terror was not a condition of 
intellectual Stalinism in the 1930s.^'’ 

Thlre is no grave difficulty in identifying this 
position. It is a sort ot latter-day Stalinism with a 
gloss of cultural analysis Even the word “demo¬ 
cratic” is used in a classic party sense: United 
States aid to Greece, according to the A/ay Day 
Mamjesto, “had served to bolster a scries of 
corrupt and anti-democratic regimes” between 
1946 and I95S So Greece, in this use of language, 
was not a democracy in the 1950s. The purity of 
these doctrines, in the chemical sense of the word, 
cannot seriously be doubted. This was once the 
Soviet line; and by the 1960s had become, more 
characteristically, the Peking line. 


I T IS NOT USUALLY noticed, moreover that the 
heroes of the New Left were frequently mem¬ 
bers of a Communist Party. Lenin must stand first 
in line. Me was the god of the New Left, and it 

See my previous study, “Were the Intellectuals 
Duped?”, Encounter (Decraber 1973). 


would be hard to find any fundamental disparage¬ 
ment of his life or works in any document of the 
school before the appearance of the first part of 
Solzhenitsyn’s Gulag Archipelago in 1974. More 
Party men follow in the canon of New-Left saints: 
Mao T.sc-Tung; Ho Chi-Minh, (whose first 
syllable, shouted thrice, became the slogan of 
street-demonstrations); Che Guevara; Angela 
Davis (a member of the American Communist 
Party); Jimmy Reid of Clydeside (a member of 
the British C.P.); and Pablo Neruda (of the 
Chilean C.P., eventually Allendc’s ambassador in 
Pans). Set these names together, and the alleged 
independence of the New Left from the Party 
becomes at once hard to sustain and essential to 
qualify. 

In the fragmentation of ofliclal Communism 
that occurred alter the Hungarian invasion and 
the Sino-Soviet split of the early 1960s, the New 
Left looks rather like an intellectual fraction 
representing the Peking view in a nation where 
official Communism is almost entirely for 
Moscow. What is more, the New Left always 
believed in old-style socialism at home. In its 
domestic policies it was New only in the sense of 
being a revival of the Old In its relations with the 
Labout Party it was strenuously anti-revisionist, 
fiercely loyal to the total state-nationalisation 
of Clause Four, and fearful of any attempt to 
reinterpret socialism by any greater toleration 
for the principles of market economics or a 
questioning of I9th-cenluiy orthodoxies like the 
class war Anyone who suggested that modern 
capitalism was ceasing to be “class-structured” 
could always depend on a rap on the knuckles 
from the New Left, in domestic atTairs it was 
diehard socialist. * 

“Our task is urgent [wrote Norman Birnbaum in 
the foreword to Out of Apathy] Influential srelions 
of the Labour movement have pioposcd the 
abandonment of further experiincnts with common 
ownership—and therewith, the abandonment of 
socialism—just when the successes of the Soviet 
I'nion foreshadow large political gams for the 
C'onununisl parties in western Furope.” 

Gaitskellism, it was resolved, shall not pass. 

In Its canon of heroes, then, and in much of 
its policy, the New Left was strenuously anti¬ 
revisionist. But this leads to a puzzle. For in one 
respect, at least, it always claimed to be revisionist. 
It was eager to bock de-Stalini.sation in the 
Soviet Union; indeed Out of Apathy complained 
that not enough had yet been done ip that 
direction. The Raymond Williams article of 1961 
condemns extermination as a political weapon. 
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in retrospect, and Fully accepts that it was an 
essential aspect of Stalin’s Russia. The New Left 
Review in 1974 sympathetically leviewed the first 
volume of The Gulai{ Archipelago in an article of 
conspicuous humanity. The New Left was both 
for and against political violence That is not 
necessarily a contradiction: it may, after all, 
imply an important moral discrimination. The 
question needs to be enlarged upon. 

Perhaps the best approach would be to list 
those acts of socialist violence which the New 
Left approveil in its heyday in the 1960s, those it 
failed to condemn, and those which it unreservedly 
condemned. 

Socialist violence openly approved included 
the overthrow by a minority party of the Russian 
Provisional Government in October 1917; of 
the ensuing Civil War and Lenin’s extermination 
of his enemies, the occupation of Eastern 
Europe by the Red Army in 1944-5 and the 
destruction of Social-Democratic and other 
non-Communist elements there; Hanoi’s “War 
of Liberation” against South Viet Nam in the 
1960s; and a wide variety of guerrilla actions 
scattered around the world, including Guevara’s 
campaign in Bolivia, the Provisional IRA (with 
growing reservations), and the Palestinian strug¬ 
gle. (The last two were only dubiously socialist, 
it is true, but many thought them to be so.) 

Violence not condemned, even in retrospect, 
includes: the Soviet occupation of Eastern Poland 
in 1939 and later of parts of Finland and all of 
the Baltic States; the Chinese conquest of Tibet 
in 1951; and the enormous if ill-documented 
exterminations conducted by the Chinese Com¬ 
munists after achieving power in 1949 (said, in 
some estimates, to have totalled tens of millions). 

Acts of socialist violence which were con¬ 
demned make a shorter list. 1 know of three: 
Stalin’s exterminations in the Thirties and after: 
the Soviet invasion of Hungary in 1956; and of 
Czechoslovakia in 1968. 

Why were these last three events excluded from 
the ideological approval of the New Left? The 
answer is not clearly offered in any New Left 
document 1 have seen; and so 1 propose some 
possible solutions in a tentative vein. 

1. All three acts—Stalin’s exterminations, 
Budapest, Prague—were committed by the Soviet 
state. If the New Left was essentially a Maoist 
fragment in rebellion against a pro-Soviet 
British Communist Party, then these positions 
look self-consistent and even natural. 
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2. All three acts were committed against 
other socialists. This proposition is very doubtfully 
true, but it was fully accepted by the New Left. 
Stalin’s purge of the late 1930s was of “Old 
Bolsheviks”, among others: and a loyal Leninist 
might indeed have cause to resent it. And it was 
readily assumed, and often proclaimed, that the 
Hungarians and Czechs were seeking their own 
“roads to socialism.” Nobody, on the other hand, 
imagined in 1951 that the Tibetans were socialists. 

3. All three were acts committed, by the 
obviously strong against the obviously weak. If it 
is right to suppose that the youthful idealism of 
the New Left was not merely rhetorical, then an 
instinctive reaction of horror as the Russian 
tanks lolled into Piague must count for some¬ 
thing. That reaction was common to almost the 
whole of British, and indeed Western, opinion in 
1968: it would be surprising if the New Left were 
untouched by it. Their idealism was surely and 
in some sense real, if selective; it was for Chinese 
invasions and against Soviet invasions. 


B ehind the headiines and the street 
demonstrations, the New Left was always 
and emphatically a movement of lofty inlelleclual 
pretension. Its language was laboriously poly¬ 
syllabic, its obsessions intensely ahstracted. This 
was a world of dizzying extremes. A vast, schizo¬ 
phrenic gap sepalated its two hemispheres: 
one a sort of political equivalent of soccer 
hooliganism, disrupting universities or shouting 
“//«, Ho, Ho Chi MtnhV' to a line of policemen 
in a swaying mob; the other the earnest and 
subdued atmosphere of the groupuscule, solemnly 
debating in a bedsitter the sociology of thought 
or the theory of structures-of-feeling in com¬ 
panionable or fissiparous coteries. 

That life was no more schizophrenic, it may 
be argued, than that of an Eton schoolboy 
who divides his day between mathematics or 
Greek verse and football. With the New Left, 
however, work and play were rever.sed. For the 
schoolboy, Greek is work and football is play. 
But in the intellectual progress of Marxism since 
World War II, it is ideas that are toys, albeit in 
the most solemn of games; it is in physical action 
like a demo or guerrilla violence that reality 
ultimately exists. Id^s are what keep you happy, 
more or less, while the world waits for revolution. 
Sartre, even in his existentialist days, always 
insisted that the ultimate truth lay in revolution 
and that the propositions of philosophy were 
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worthy of attention only as intellectual diversions 
while one stood and waited The metaphysic of 
the New Left, in a similar way, was a plaything 
to keep the faithful occupied That is why it would 
be mistaken to regard the decline of intellectual 
Marxism in the 1970s as a lasting fact, just as it is 
now obvious that it was mistaken to have regarded 
Its decline m the 1950s in that sense It can re- 
emerge when the world situation encourages it to 
do so And its ideal conditions tor re-emergence 
would be similar to those of the Viet Nam War, 
when an international ( ommiiiiist mteicst can be 
made locoincidewithapupularcamp iignalhomc 

S OME or THLSr METAPHYSICAL TOYS howeVCr, 

deserve a brief dissection 
The sages of the New Left were deeply com¬ 
mitted to the analysis of contcmporaiy culluie “ 
Oi the most immidiate and practical level, this 
amounted to a picuccupation with the mass 
medi i as in Hoggirt s ptit in the Pilkmpton 
Report or Williams s study (ommunicatiani 
(1%2) Hoggarl’s collection of css i\s Spiokmuto 
tach Othu (1970) sums up this picoccupation in 
its scry title though he belongs tvi the mildest, 
mo t piagmatic and most litciais cxticmc ot the 
movement Hi", views ire ma ked by a distaste 
tor piivatc ovvnersJiip and advertising and a 
vend ition for state monopoly which the socialist 
mind tr iditionally, if incvplie ihly, associates with 
liberation The st.itc in this view, though 
aircadv bv t ir the biggest capitalist, ought to be 
bigger still and though the HBC already pre¬ 
dominates in hroideasiing it ought to dominate 
altogelhei Jt was one ot the eiiiiositics of this 
revolutionary movenieiu that it thought big 
capital should be bigger still and eultuial power 
concentrated even more enieicntly than it is 
The preoccupation with culture was itself 
intensely histoiical A Victorian emphasis was 
altogether intelligible, since socialism is a 
Victorian doctrine It amounted to a return, 
often a nostalgic one, to the roots of ideology, 
to an age when its scriptures were hist composed 
and when history itselt seemed to be about to 
fulfil the Marxist prediction of class war in the 
new industrial states of Euiope 
Some of its jargon is readily identifiable. 

See Anthony Quinton's essay on “CriticalTheory 
The frankturt School Encounter, (October 1974) 
See for instance Peter Wollen, Signs and Meamng 
in the Cinema (London, 1969, revised 1972), and 
Working Papers on the Cinema Sociolo^ and 
Semiology (London, 1969), edited by Wollen for the 
Bntish Film Institute. 
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"Soaar, in the historical prose of the New Left 
sages, as in R. H Tawney’s before them, com¬ 
monly means almost nothing at alL it is a term 
of art that can be removed from many of their 
sentences without Joss of sense, but then if you 
believe that all reality is social, or have once 
believed it, that is only to be expected. (More 
r«tently the word “societal" has been adopted to 
fill the gap left by the devaluation of “social” 
Itself) “Central", too, is a key-word in such prose. 
Its origins lie in Matthew Arnold and in the Scru¬ 
tiny ot the ]93(K and 194()s where it became a 
cult-word to applaud a familiar Cambridge 
species of moial edification through literary 
education But in New 1 eft prose it continued to 
mean “on our side”, so that the writings of 
Carlyle, Ruskin, and Moms might be called 
“central” in a way that Tennyson and Meredith 
were not A minute stylistic critique of New Left 
prose in the 1960s would be laigcly unrewarding: 
It was bad pro<%, fat with syntactical excess and 
suspicious of clanty But it was a prose in the last 
degree academic, and its badness was always 
cap and-gowned not merely polysyllabic but 
laboiious 111 syntax and intensely abstract in 
terminology Much of it looks as if it had been 
recently and imperfectly translated from a 
German acidcniic treatise of the nineteenth 
century Pet haps the most extravagant instances 
rclitc to the criticism of hlim, which in that 
context was invaiiably called “film ” Even the 
liveliest of 20th-century populai arts could be 
reduced thiough the rhetoric of the New Left 
to the obscurity of a German forest 

The eultuial analysis of the Victorians, being 
based on an exclusive reading of favoured texts, 
flourished in an indilTerence to histoiical lescarch. 
This IS the 1 ichcst area of fantasy in the mythol¬ 
ogy of the New Left, and facts of history were 
rarely allowed to violate it Britain’s Industrial 
Revolution of the 19th century was seen as an 
age ot triumphant lanse: faire, in spite of the 
Factory Acts, an heroic woiking class was in¬ 
vented to oppose a capitalism red in tooth and 
claw, and a band of courageous thinkers and 
writeis were glorified for speaking the truth in 
defiance of a Parliament that represented only 
the hypocrisy of a possessing class and seldom 
heeded the cry of hunger The New Left sage, 
lightly enough, saw himself as the natural 
successor to the Victorian social critics He was 
above all a moralist, like them, and his concern 
for historical realities was no greater than 
Carlyle’s or Rusk in’s. 
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Some of the master-myths of the New Left 
were vividly at odds with one another; and its 
own sense of mounting epistemological confusion 
began to weaken its cohesion and confidence even 
before the Sixties were out. Social conditioning 
was among the most agonising. Marx had held 
that mankind is subject to the conditioning of 
social circumstance, but equally that (as he put it 
in the Third Thesis on Feuerbach) “circumstances 
are changed precisely by men." In his modern 
disciples, this conflict grew none the easier 
through debate. Man is a master; but he is also 
a slave He can choose to be or to achieve any¬ 
thing {"Soyez realiste’ demandez Timpossible")', 
but he is also the victim of social pressure. 
Subjected to his conditioning, he yet retains the 
power to rise above it. So his subjection cannot 
have been total But where, if it is not total, does 
It begin and end? How, within such a ruthlessly 
deterministic system, did a handful of enlightened 
spirits manage to lift themselves by their own 
bootstraps? 

The sociology of thought cultivated by the 
New Left was a massively reductive system, and 
in the end it was to sink under the weight of its 
own increasing subjectivism. Its struggle for 
survival paradoxically depended on excluding 
itself from its own system. Conditioning, like 
“structures of feeling”, is essentially what other 
people arc supposed to have. Just us few socialists 
imagine that the doctrine of equality applies to 
themselves, so none supposes that his own 
political convictions are the result of social 
pressures similar to those he observes working 
upon others. There can be few Marxist intellec¬ 
tuals who suppose themselves to be Marxist 
because social conditioning made them so. 
Every individual, surely, to the extent that his 
belief is serious, believes that he thinks as he 
does because what he thinks is true. That, 
in principle, is an entirely acceptable assump¬ 
tion. But what are we to say to the man who 
tells us, in effect: “I am a Marxist because 
Marxism is true; but you are a liberal because, 
nurtured in an outmoded bourgeois parliamentary 
state... 

Sometimes the answer to this sort of thing 
is clear and simple. It happens that my own 
upbringing was in the 1930s in an atmosphere 
more or less “Popular-Front.” So it cannot be 
true that I believe what I do because of condition¬ 
ing, if “conditioning” means early intellectual 
influence. If it includes the total social and 
economic system as well, then the case, as a 


matter of ordinary observation, is still viwak: 
most young Poles, Czechs and Yugoslavs, when 
free to talk, express an indifference to Marxism 
that often borders on contempt or hatred. On 
grounds of observation, the sociology of thought 
pursued by the New Left always looked im¬ 
plausible. Anyone can reasonably claim exemp¬ 
tion from it, even those who affect to believe it. 
And to claim that exemption is the only reason¬ 
able course: it is a liberty one might be proud to 
claim and to avow. 

It was an attendant assumption in this 
argument that the truth of a proposition is 
weakened or destroyed by demonstrating, or 
claiming to demonstrate, that it was based on 
social conditioning. This is a surprising assump¬ 
tion. Suppose, to put the matter at its simplest, 
that I believe X for no reason but that I was 
brought up to believe it. This is doubtless a highly 
inadequate rc.ison for believing it. But it is also 
a highly inadequate reason for rejecting it. The 
truth-content ol X remains whatever it is F.vcn 
if It were true, which 1 doubt, that one only 
prefers the Parliamentary system to Onc-Party 
Socialism bccau.se of upbringing, the case for 
Parliamentarianism is neither the better nor the 
worse for that—or, for that matter, the case for 
supposing that two plus two equals four The 
tiuth of a proposition is independent of the 
factors which cause it to be believed or dis¬ 
believed. 


T he New Lf.ft was widply acpeptfd 
as a youth movement. In its leadership, at 
least, it was never that. At the climax of its 
short-lived success, in 1968-9, its literary leaders 
in England were aged between their mid-forties 
and their mid-lifties. They were already every¬ 
thing implied by the word middle-aged. 

One may wonder if, in intellectual history, 
there ever was such a thing as a youth movement. 
The young copy; they do not invent. The 
Children’s Crusade was not initiated by children. 
In Hitler Youth rallies, middle-aged men with 
bare knees marched out in front. And in uni¬ 
versities in the 1960s the protest-movement 
was not merely captured by such men; it was their 
intellectual creation from the start. They wrote 
the books and articles, gave the lectures and 
edited the journals, and demonstrated in Gros- 
venor Square. More than one former student 
militant has since revealed that he knew nothing 
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of organised protest until he reached a university 
and heard it in a lecture. Enthusiasm, once 
kindled, might pass from student to student; but 
it was not invented by a student. Even the 
leadership of our political parties was a contribu¬ 
tory influence here. Many wondered when, in the 
late 1960s, the shy, demure student of the earlier 
years turned into a jargon-stuffed oaf screaming 
abuse and obscenities. But in 1963-S two political 
parties elected middle-aged leaders publicly 
praised for a virtue called "abrasiveness.” Some 
of our parliamentary life, before the New Left 
was born, hud already turned into a public model 
that was harsh and crude. 

The middle-aged men who made and led the 
New Left, however, were often content to leave 
abiasivenc.ss to iheir disciples In England, at 
least, the sage at his most characteristic was 
bland. His literary tone was as far from the 
revolutionary as the ai tiliccs of style could render 
it. Hdw'ard Thompson, in a review of Raymond 
Williams’s The l^ona Revolution (1961), wittily 
imagined the book to have been wiitlen by "an 
elderly gentlewoman and near-relative of Mr 
[T. S I Eliot, so distinguished as to have become 
an institution: The Tradiiion. There .she mIs, with 
that white starched alfair on her head, knitting 
definitions...--and in her presence how one 
nni\t natch one’s I.ANCiUAGE!”, and he 
appositely quoted Oiwell on the revolutionary: 

"Not merely while bin by fighting the Ixiuigcoisie, 

he became a boingeois himselt 

Since the death of D. H Lawrence in 19.10, these 
are almost the first literary intellectuals in England 
to seek to embody the fading myth of a revolu¬ 
tionary proletariat. Like Law’rence in his later 
years, they consistently cxaggeiated the humility 
ot their origins, orallowed them to be exaggerated. 
Their parentage was sometimes humble, but 
rarely of the humblest, their education was always 
better than average, and often much better; and 
they all entered universities and piospercd there 
years before the Butler Education Act of 1944. 
They later attained rank and affluence. Their 
self-pity ought not to be easily indulged. Early in 
The Uses of Literacy Hoggart, in answer to his 
question “Who Arc the Working Classes?”, 
estimates the normal weekly wage of those he 

'* New Left Review (May-June 1961). Cf his review 
of Williams, The Country and the City, in New Yoik 
Review of Books (6 February 1975), which again 
complains about a lack of crispness and the burden of 
a “portentous” sty'e. 
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describes at 1954 prices; and though I have 
never thought of myself as working-class, I can 
well remember living on less than half that 
figure for years. The myth of deprivation is a 
highly implausible myth. Many millions of their 
compatriots in the 1930$ and 1940s were poorer 
than these men. 

I N THE IDEOLfXJlCAL CONTROVERSIFS of the 1960s, 
especially inside universities, the sage took up a 
vantage-point of tactical interest. It is a position 
hard to define, peihaps it might best be called the 
Fxtreme Right of the Extreme I^fl. The middle- 
aged academic, watching his fading Marxist 
convictions almost miraculously revived by an 
unexpected turn of history, suddenly found 
himself no longer a mere survivor of the 1930s 
but a possible centre of attention Who in the 
’50s could have guessed that the young of the 
'60s. eager for a sense of community, would 
think they had found it m Victorian socialism or 
a vanishing sub-culture of our industrial life? 
Pastoralism was stronger than we dreamt. 

But the situation must have had its unnerving 
aspects. The new acolytes were a surprising 
species, they were not the children of the 
Jarrow hunger-marchers but of prosperous 
parents Sir Geoffrey Jackson has remarked of 
his imprisonment by Tupamaro guerrillas in 
Uruguay that his kidnappers all seemed to him 
upper-middle-class, or his social superiors in 
origin. The sage was hardly a prisoner like the 
ambassador, and his emotions must have been, 
for the most part, more consoling, a sudden joy 
at linding oneself taken seriously by the young; 
a gush of pride at being accepted by those who 
were themselves socially .so acceptable; and a 
sudden discovery that a .social origin once felt to 
be uiiintcresling if not positively embarrassing 
might, in a new atmosphere, be turned to an 
undreamt-of account. 

Such sages are as remote as imagination can 
conceive from the hairy revolutionaries they 
contrived for a time to lead They were well-to- 
do. and wished to be more so; they were at least 
as anxious for academic promotion as most of 
their colleagues, and usually attained it, they 
found It more than acceptable, in reviewing the 
books of other men, to drop the titles of their 
own in casual references, their life-style was at 
least moderately affluent. They were seen to care, 
not less than most, for silver on the table, a 
big car, and Mediterranean holidays. “U is one 
of the consolations of nuddle-aged refoimers,” 
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as Saki once remarked, “that the good they 
inculcate must live after them if it is to live at all.'* 
Above all, they were infatuated with the manners 
of upper-class life. “I remember,” wiote Richard 
Hoggart of his old professor at Leeds, “being 
struck right away by his style”—his military 
phrases, his tweeds and pipe-tobacco, and his 
mannered voice; the professor became a “sub¬ 
stitute father” for him, teaching him how to 
employ an “upper-class intellectual’s directness” 
and to dunk gin. 

All this bespeaks what might be called the 
soft eiderdown of Lnglish life, its eagerness to 
accept rebels and absorb them, its lack of 
bairiers (though never of dtstinctions), and its 
notorious capacity to transform the potential 
revolutionary into a pillar of establishment. The 
New Left sage was an Fstablishment Revolution- 
aiy A pillar was what he wanted to become, and 
m England at least he usually succeeded. 


Bur THU AMBiCiiiiTY OF HIS SITUATION remained; 
that he continued to claim and to exercise a right 
to condemn the system that rewarded him hand¬ 
somely and provided him with the free press and 
broadcasting system through which to condemn 
it. If the established press is capitalist-controlled, 
why did It print him? Because, no doubt, our 
press-barons are all eiderdowns too, and know 
what to do with intcIlecTual revolutionaries. The 
sage, in short, held revolutionaiy views, or at 
least enjoyed the reputation of holding them, 
without performing any revolutionary function. 
It was in that sense that he stood on the Right of 
the Left It was a tactical position, and carefully 
chosen. Not for him the pathetic fate of (he 
ageing Theodor Adorno of Frankfurt, complain¬ 
ing that he had intended in his lectures and writ¬ 
ings only a theoretical methodology: “How was 
I to know that they would try to realise it with 
Molotov cocktails?” In English universities there 
were no Molotov cocktails, and blood-violence 
largely remained a threat. 

The sage maintained order. He could attend 
a demonstration paitly in order to be seen. 
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partly to ensure that few or no windows were 
broken. He might sit on a militant committee, 
but persuade it not to bum down the faculty 
building because a consultative committee was 
about to be set up, or because it had already been 
set up but had not yet reported. He would insist 
on courses and programmes on Communications, 
Film, Victorian Social Criticism, and the Theory 
of Revolution without being actively in favour 
of classes or programmes of a contrary vein 
being biokcn up; but if they were broken up. he 
might be against punishing the wreckers, and on 
grounds that inevitably included the word 
victimisation. 

Ills position called for agility. But it proved, 
in the short run, indispensable. In any compro¬ 
mise arising out of crisis, the sage had to be there. 
His claim to speak for the young might not be 
totally accepted, but he often spoke for some of 
them, and those the most committed. On the 
other hand, he spoke to them as well as for them, 
and could be counted on (o dissuade them from 
the excesses of extremism He was not an arsonist, 
or a murderer, or even an assailant, though in¬ 
finitely understanding of the motives of those who 
were. In all these ways, at least, the New left 
was indeed new. it was a system of belief rather 
than of action. Unlike the Old la:ft of the 1430s it 
did not belong to international Communism It 
had no formal organisation, only the shifting and 
shiftless woild of groupuscuh'^ sensitive to 
political unorthodoxy and suspicious of any 
leader. It had no promised land, as the Old Left 
had the Russia that Lenin and Stalin made Its 
violence, though at limes visible, was self- 
exprcssive and served no purpose evident to the 
politically informed. 

This was the uneasy kingdom of middle-aged 
men of letters whose real taste was for leisuicd 
talk and a quiet life. The world may mock the 
pretensions of those who, having supported in 
youth the greatest act of mass-murder in Euro¬ 
pean history, could set up in maturity as the moral 
exemplars of a w’holc generation But no man, 
unless the most envious, need begrudge them the 
good fortune they won. 
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The True Adventure 

Epilogue to “The American Indian^* 


Havrf, Montana (AP)~“Thev were headed 
foi H'oiinded Knee when they left", thetr mother 
said. "But It will be Wounded Butt when they 
get hack." 

An uiuomfortahly waim terepiion a\iait\ two 
Wisi on\in kids h/w left home hy tiain to join the 
Indians Fhey might have made it all the war to 
Seattle too, ij they hadn't insisted on building a 
tepee in the ohsci ration car 

Oouglas Moigan, 10, and his V-year-old 
hiotliei William, told authoi ities here that when 
they le/t their Milwaukee home on Sunday 
eiitiipped with Indian headdresses, a tom-tom, 
home-made spear, htiw and arrow, and about 
60 cents they wanted to he adopted into a tribe 
the bos 4 simessfidlr hopped an .400101' tram 
headed Ht’sf, hut they missed connections to the 

A merk'ans, as nn- touching adventure 
of Douglas and William Moigan suggests, 
have nc\er quite got ovci the passing of tlie 
fiontier. 'I'he ho>s’ story had the added poignancy 
that it appeared in the national pi ess, as a human 
inteicst story, just a day sho''' of a yeai since 
AIM, with no less initial ehiillicnce than that 
now displayed by the youthful Morgans, had 
descended in the night and begun then ill-fated 
occupation of Wounded Knee ' There was, to be 
sure, an important ditreiencc in the two cases. 
The youiigsieis wcie drawn to Wounded Knee 
by no more than the pointless abandon of a 
youthfully innocent view of the w'orld The lure 
of the same place for their adult AIM counter- 


^ It is worth noting that AIM’s Russell Moans and 
Dennis Ranks in early J-chruary 1974 called for AIM 
supporters to gatlier again at Wounded Knee to 
observe the lirsi .inniveisaiy of the takeover on 27 
F'cbruary 1973 Tribal president Richard Wilson 
promised to “break it up” should they try, vowing 
‘‘there [will] be no more Wounded Knees.” 

*Sec Tern Schultz, “Bamboozle Me Not At 
Wounded Knee The Making of a Media Event that 
Had Evci^rthing But the Truth”, Harper's (June 1973), 
pp. 46-36. The aiticle is a devastating chronicle of 
“the put-on of Red Power” at Wounded Knee; 
“The .story of Wounded Knee II had everything- the 
pathos of cruel injustice, the heroism of bold rebellion, 
the mystic chords of America’s myths and memories. 
All it facked was truth, a minor failing of major ‘news’ 
coverage. In truth, Wounded Knee II was largely a 
pseudo-event to which the world pi ess responded 
with all the cautiousness of sharks scenting blood.” 

* The metaphor is Marx’s. His review of A. 
Chenu’s The Conspirators (Paris, 1850) is cited in David 
McLellan, The Thought of Karl Marx (1971), p. 206. 


South Dakota liidicm eountty Their 1,300-mile 
journes came to an end in Montana when they 
began staving then spear and trying to build a 
tent in an Am true cur 

That's Si here they got shot down in this 
noithein MontJiia cumniiimly; and there wasn't 
an Indian in sight, 

"It H’fls just like a Iluck icherry Tmn deal", said 
conductor Lee Grant, who discovered the youths 
trying to inrii the passenger car into thetr own 
Indian .settlement 

"They were going to win the Indians and when 
that didn't woik lh<‘} derided to go to Disney- 
world The} were lust diearning and rolling along 
all the »liile llwv hod no lo'iirption of how far 
atioy from home llu v sseh' " 

News lirM (26 February 1974) 

parts constituted a more desperate, even though no 
less naive yearning- for the realisation in modern 
America of the milicnarian dicam of Wovoka’s 
Ghost Dance religion, when rcd-skinned saviours 
would eliminate the white lyiant and leplace his 
with the politically more authentic voice ot an 
Arnciican Indian cthnaichy. 

Will “Red Power" be suslaincd as one of the 
leading civil rights causes of the 1970s’’ Or will it, 
like the “Year of Furope”, be seen in retrospect 
as one of the passing victims of the Watergate 
scandal'' The thoughtful answer to sucli questions 
will be wisely equivocal For an allirmative 
response to the first musl be tempeied by a 
recognition of the patent lack of coordination of 
elToit and of unanimity am»)ngst moderate, 
traditional and militant Indian lactional inter¬ 
ests. And a ready “yes” to the second must be 
olTset by an appreciation of the extent to which 
AIM's tactics m the R(A and Wounded Knee 
occupations, while drawing attention to the 
plight of the American Indian, may actually 
have helped to undercut the well-intentioned 
inter-racial efforts at reform of recent years. 
Oglala Sioux tubal president Rich:u-d Wilson’s 
impassioned opposition —“The only Indian prob¬ 
lem is AIM . . . They're just bums trying to get 
their braids and mugs in the press”—serves to 
illustrate both points ^ And at any rate, it seems 
reasonably clear in retrospect that as far as 
AIM IS concerned, its theatrical brand of 
“revolutionary alchemy”* was leading only to 
frustration and failure. 
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It was not only AIM’s leading Indian antago¬ 
nist Richard Wilson who had been led steadily 
to this conclusion. There was perhaps a certain 
sweet irony in the fact that no less a bona fide 
progressive than Senator George McGovern, the 
very architect of the new democratic politics of 
quotas, eventually arrived at a similar point of 
view. AIM’s leaders, he asserted m September 
1973, were “a group of rip-off aitists who are 
exploiting the Indian piobicm for their own 
selfish needs.” In a statement made in Huron, 
South Dakota, McGovern exclaimed: 

“They arc violent lawbrcukeis and claim to be 
operating in the tradition of Mai tin Luther King, 
hut Dr King would turn over in his grave if he 
could see people claiming to be carrying on liis 
tradition with automatic nfles.”* 

He spoke in the wake of a continuing inter¬ 
necine AIM power struggle in the months follow¬ 
ing the Wounded Knee occupation. Clyde 
Bellecourt was shot and critically wounded on 
the Rosebud Indian Reservation, reportedly by 
a group associated with AIM president Carter 
Camp Shortly afterwards Pedro Bissonettc, a 
prominent AIM leader in the Wounded Knee 
takeover, sought on fugitive warrants, died re¬ 
sisting arrest at Pine Ridge. Four nights later 
two Bureau officers were shot and killed in 
apparent retaliation. 

Thus, by the time the trial of Russell Means 
and Dennis Banks (charged on 10 counts of 
conspiracy, assaulting Federal officers, burglary 
and possessing explosives in connection with the 
Wounded Knee takeover) opened in St Paul, 
Minnesota, in early January of 1974, there was 
a certain implausibility in the defendants’ broadly 
inclusive claim that their trial would “decide the 
fate of the Indian people ” The assertion was 
only an ideological projection of their own 
pliglit. Defended by a seven-man courtroom 
team led by William Kunstlcr and Mark Lane,^ 

‘“McGovern Calls AIM Leadership ‘Rip-off 
Artists’ ", UPI (I September 1973). 

‘ According to William Clairborne (“Indians’ 
Defence Focuses on Jury”, Washington Post, 10 
January 1974), the defence team also included 
sociologist Jay Schulman, a radical trial-vcteran who 
worked with the defence in the Philip Bcrngan trial; 
in the Camden, N J., Selective Service office break-in 
case, and in the recent conspiracy trial of Viet Nam 
Veterans Against the War in Gainesville, Florida. 
Now Schulman’s assignment was to compile an 
elaborate demographic profile of the approximately 
400,000 registered voters in the St Paul area eligible 
foi jury duty so as to ensure (as Clairborne put it) “a 
jury sympathetic to American Indians, in particular, 
and to fsic] poverty and social injustice in general." 

‘There was no clear victor in the first poll (22 
JanuatyJ, and Wilson defeated Means in a run-off (7 


the two best-known militants of some 130 
Wounded Knee occupiers under indictment 
faced heavy fines and a total of 80 years im¬ 
prisonment if found guilty on all counts. The 
month the trial opened the AIM leadership was 
judged and found lacking in a rather different 
forum—when tribal president Richard Wilson 
(the first incumbent since 1935 to win re- 
election) defeated Russell Means in a nin-olf to 
retain his post as President of the Ogiala Sioux.* 
The trial of the Wounded Knee defendants 
was shifted to Minnesota after the failure of an 
earlier attempt to hold it in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota. On May Day 1974, a spectacular court¬ 
room mcldc had occurred there. When AIM 
sympathisers refused to stand as Judge Joseph 
Bottum entered the Minnehana County Court¬ 
house, the building was ordered cleared. A ciowd 
of Indian sympathisers outside demonstrated 
their solidarity with the brethren within by 
throwing tyre levers, rocks, chains and bottles 
through windows and doors, and the courtroom 
itself was left in a shambles. An AP Wirephoto 
showed a burly Indian in the act of hurling a 
concrcte-bused parking sign through a large 
plate-glass window, while a terrified elderly 
woman spectator was led to safety. Even more 
seriously, as police and ambulances rushed to the 
scene, a slate patrol car was involved in a smash- 
up that killed two people 
When the St Paul trial opened Judge Fred J. 
Nichol, estunatmg its duration at three to four 
months, advised the defendants, lawyers, news¬ 
men and spectators to get used to the Minnesota 
winter. In the outcome, as the National Review 
wryly commented, “those attending the trial also 
had a chance to get used to the Minnesota sum¬ 
mer.”^ The large team of skilled defence lawyers 
subjected government witnesses to extensive 
cross-examination, sometimes continuing for 

February). We should, peihaps, refrain from reading 
too much into the actual electoral campaign. As 
Martin Waldron reported (“Sioux Holding Election’’, 
New York Times, 22 January 1974); “Judging the 
progress of Indian campaigning is extremely difficult 
for white outsiders. Although Indians have the 
reputation of being as intense about politics as the 
Irish, their campaigning is extremely low-key and 
barely discernible. What appeared to be a group of 
old men silently watching a group of frisking dogs 
recently was in reality a political rally. A young 
woman who left a college faculty two years ago to 
return to the Pine Ridge Reservation to enjoy ‘my 
heriiage’ laughed heartily at the seeming anomaly. 
‘That’s heavy campaigning, Indian style’, she 
said ..." 

’ “On the Left”, National Review JBulletin (9 
August 1974), p. B114. 
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days. And as the case dragged on. Judge Nichol’s 
lack of sympathy with the government cause grew 
steadily more evident. He permitted Banks and 
Means to act as co-counsel, thus enabling them 
to cros.s-examinc witnesses fwith Means wearing 
a sweatshirt bearing the message “Custer Had It 
Coming!”). He declared the two defendants 
inrligents, which meant the taxpayer had to bear 
the brunt of the AIM leaders' huge defence costs. 
He accused the Justice Department of wiretapping 
telephones at Wounded Knee and of using paid 
informers, hmally, in niid-Septemhcr 1974, 
Nichol threw out all charges against Banks and 
Means. Accoiding to Ian Ball, “Indian tribesmen 


* Daily Telcgiaph, London (18 September 1974) 
Judge Nieliul said the chief prosecutor had deceived 
him about u government witness I ouis Camp, a 
Sioux and loimcr AIM member, told the ciiurt he 
hud seen Means and Banks diiecl nlle fire at I'.S 
Marshals and lead laids on shops and homes. “But 
his wife said he had told her the flovcrnment pro¬ 
mised him a house and other benefits if he gave 
evidence” Failier, when William Kunstici’s spirited 
cioss-examination of ('amp led to courtroom de- 
monstiations by/caloiiSiMM suppoi teis, Ihccourthad 
tobeclearedwiththcaidofthcdisabhngchemical Mace. 
Judge Nichol oidercd Kunstlei and Lane to be aiics- 
ted, but they wcie later leleased and no chaigcs filed. 


burst into war cries” at the news. would like 
to think a new chapter had been written when we 
got a new Prc.sident, but that is being badly 
blotted”, Nichol told newsmen, with a dramatic 
disregard of judicial restraint. “Not just with the 
pardon of Mr Nixon, but also by the action of 
the Justice Department in this case.”* 

The acquittal suggested further evidence of the 
tragi-farcical clement in the imagery and rhetoric 
of the Second Battle of Wounded Knee. For 
contraiy to AIM's claims that there was a “plot” 
to “massacre” them, the reviled white man’s 
judicial machinery had led to the dismissal of alt 
charges against the leading Wounded Knee 
insurgents. Paiadoxically, the outcome denied 
them the political martyrdom they sought. 
Complete “victory” for them meant the “utter 
defeat of the system", by demonstrating the 
racialist and oppressive nature of the white man’s 
justice Now, with their acquittal, the ideological 
vindication they sought eluded them. 

Tins iiNruLiiLLED YiARNiNG ill the Indian 
revolutionary outlook served perhaps to en¬ 
courage yet another takeover On New Year’s 
Day 1975, an armed band of local Indians calling 
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themselves the “Menominee Warrior Society" 
occupied u monastery owned by the Roman 
Catholic Order of Alcxian Brothers at Gresham, 
Wisconsin, and demanded that it be turned over 
to them for use as an Indian hcaith care centre.* 
Certainly there were some intriguing parallels 
with the earlier Wounded Knee occupation 
during I ho 34-day siege at Gresham. Like Ocnnis 
Banks and Ru.sscll Means, the seif-styied 
Menominee leader, called Hawpetos\, or General 
Michael Sturdevant (who affected a crumpled 
If S Civil War officer’s hat), vowed to newsmen 
that his people were “ready to die f’oi what tliey 
believe ’’ 

As at Pine Ridge, there was a deep split between 
the militant occupiers and the oilicial governing 
body of the local Menominccs *“ As at Wounded 
Knee, the National Guard was called out to deal 
with the insurgents, and did so by cutting off their 
electricity and telephone services, and by demand¬ 
ing that women and childicn inside the monastery 
be sent out in preparation for a showdown 
Rc-cnacling his earlier role with lines by now 
well-known to himself and to his national 
audience, Marlon Brando ariivcd on the scene to 
join the militants and to offer his services as “a 
negotiator.’’^ And as at Wounded Knee, the 
would-be revolutionaiies' festive mood was 
never far from tragedy. Shortly before the 
occupation ended (with an “agreement’’ by the 
Alexian Brothers to turnover title to the S750,(KX), 
64-room abbey to the militants for a token 
payment of one dollar), ligiit-heartedncss turned 
suddenly sour wlicn a local farmer suffered a 
serious head wound as he rode a snowmobile 
outside the guard perimeter Tliere was even, as 
at Wounded Knee, a pointed symbolism m the 

* William h f-arrcll, “A .Snult Indian Band Bares 
U S Area's Hidden Prejudices’’, hiwimltonal Hemhl 
Trilnme (21 January 1^75) The headline icHects an 
unhelpful trend in cuiienl ncws-rcporlint' 

'“Richard P Jones, “Indians Hold Monastery, 
Demanding Title to It’’, UP/ (3 January 1975). 
Aceoiding to Jones’ dispatch 

“Ada Deer, who heads the Menominee Restoration 
Council, oliiciul governing body lor the Menomin¬ 
ccs, said she had not heard of the gioup until 
Wednesday She said she believed t!ic gioup was 
the same one thai was defeated 2-1 for control of 
the tribal government early last month ’’ 

' ‘ Brando had not been entirely out of the lime¬ 
light of the Indian story since Wounded Knee 

tn December 1974 the news was that Brando was 
giving away to the Indians 40 acres of land in 
Califoi nia valued at 1112,000 He handed over the deed 
to Hank Adams of the Survival of American Indians 
Associaiion.wilh Senator John Tunney(D-CaIif)at his 
side, and a medicine man beating out a drum welcome. 
Brando .said he would later also give to the Indians 


name of the town-site where the occupation 
occurred—with unfolding events suggesting a 
kind of Gresham’s Law of Ideologies, whereby 
bad political currency always drives out the good. 

T he aim story has not yet run its full 
course. Russell Means returned to Pine 
Ridge after his acquittal in the St Paul trial to see 
to unfinished business with tribal president 
Richard Wilson. Since then, the political situa¬ 
tion has steadily deteriorated. Six people were 
killed there between January and April 1975. 
FBI figures for the period list some 67 assaults, 
including tomahawk and hammer bludgeonings. 
On a per-capita basis, the Pine Ridge homicide 
and assault lates were tunning at six and four 
times those of Chicago. Acconling to the New 
Yoik T/rticv,'® the reservation has become “a 
cauldron of violence, intimidation, alleged 
economic corruption and virulent political 
animosily between Russell C Means and Richard 
Wilson", and is worse olf in almost evety way 
than It was before the 1973 .MM take-over of 
Wounded Knee. 

The bitterness of the icncwcd livalrv between 
Means and Wilson led predictably lo further 
bloodshed. It began in late February, when 
Means and a group of Al.M supporters accom¬ 
panied one of Iheir number. Vine Marshall, to 
the tribal couit in Pine Ridge village, where 
Marshall was to stand trial foi a minor oflcncc. 
The AIM gioup verbally hariasscd the ludge, 
demanding a juiy trial, even though the pooiiy- 
funded tribal court had not been able for years 
to afford jury trials When they left the court¬ 
house, Wilson supporters followed their car; and 
shots were exchanged on the highway Later that 

his £ 110.000 home in Los Angeles, an apartment 
complex in Anaheim, California, and a thud of the 
40-acrc faim he owns with his sister m Illinois. 
Asked where he would live when he gave all his 
Amuiican lands away, Brando replied’ “I’ll ask the 
Indians if there isn't some poilion of the Barth for 
me to Slay ’’ Bui a week later, John S Hamilton Jr of 
Rancho Palos Verdes, Calilorma (who holds the trust 
deed on the 4()-acrc Brando "gifl” to the Indians), told 
the press it lepresented nothing moic than a $318,000 
debt that became due at the end of the year 

Brando, it turns out, lias never made any payments 
on (he land other than interest on the mortgage and 
laves. “I think Mr Brando is doing a terrific job to 
bring out the plight ol the American Indians”, 
Hamilton said “Hut 1 have talked the matter over 
with my brother and sister and we arc just not in a 
position to donate the land to the Indians if the 
mortgage is not paid olf. . . .’’ 

'“Grace Lichtenstein, “Legacy of^Wounded Knee: 
Hatred, Violence and Fear", New York Tunes (22 
April 1975). 
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day, AIM’s legal defense team, which had flown 
to the reservation for Marshall’s hearing in a 
small plane, returned to their aircraft and found 
it riddled with shotgun pellets. When they 
climbed into a car to drive off the reservation 
they were blocked (according to AIM participant 
Eda Gordon of the Wounded Knee Legal 
Oflense/Defense Committee) by several dozen 
Wilson supporters. A fight broke out; AIM 
supporters claimed they were beaten and had 
suffered stab wounds. 

After that the violence escalated. On 28 Feb¬ 
ruary, a woman sympathetic to the Means faction 
was stablx;d in the throat. On 1 March, Martin 
Montileuux, a Wilson man, was shot to death m 
Scenic, an ill-named shack town just north of the 
reservation boundary. The ne.xt day Means and 
Marshall were arrested and later charged by the 
state with murder. 

On 4 March, shots were fired into the house of 
Matthew King, an AIM suppoiter On 9 March 
William Josh Steele, a W ilson sy mpathiser, was kill¬ 
ed in tlie outlying reseivalion town of Masterson. 
The score was c^qualiscd on 20 March wlicn Stacy 
Cottier of AIM was killed in the same place On 
26 Match Burgess Red Cloud was clubbed on the 
head with a hammci; and on the same day, 
Jeanette Marie Bissonette, mother of six (and 
sister-in-law of Pedro Bissonette, an ATM 
militant slain in 197^), w'.is nuiidcred by a sniper 
as she sat m her car (Jn 14 April Louis Camp, 
the AIM sympathiser who had testified against 
Means m St Paul, was critically wounded by a 
rifle shot m Wambice, anothci reservation town. 
The same night a parent-child centre in the town 
of Porcupine was burned down. 

A Federal grand lury which was convened to 
investigate these latest troubles at Pine Ridge has 
so far returned four indictments, all of them 
against AIM supporters. Government spokesmen 
say that furthei indictments will include the names 
of Wilson partisans. 

Surveying these latest developments, Dennis 
Ickes, director of the Justice Department’s 
Office of Indian Rights, has commented that 
“Wounded Knee ’73 created a climate of hate. 
The damage was not so much to buildings as to 
the relationships among the people. It set brother 
against brother, family against family. . ..’’ But, 
unrepentant, Russell Means retorted in a tele¬ 
phone interview from the Rapid City tail (he has 
since been released on bail posted by Marlon 
Brando) that the Federal government is merely 
using Richard Wilson “in its strategy that began 
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with the Puritans—divide and conquer.” While 
adcnowledging that material conditions on the 
reservation have actually worsened since the 
Wounded Knee occupation. Means declared that 
AIM’s tactics accomplished a “major victory” 
by encouraging a much-needed Red Indian sense 
of pride: “The children are growing their hair 
long [he claimed], wearing sacred eagle feathers 
. . . I count that an immeasurable plus.” Asked 
how an essentially backward-looking pre¬ 
occupation with cultural pride could encourage 
pulilical and economic progress on the reserva¬ 
tion, he replied: 

“I don’t sec a really immediate change in the life- 
sivle on Pine Ridge . . . But neither do the indun 
people on Pine Kidge expect it. Our concept of 
time, which makes up pait of our reason for being 
Indian, is that wc have no concept of time.” 

W HERE IS guilt and innocence in history, 
and who appoitions right and wiong? 
Writing in Ramparts Maga/inc in the immediate 
aftermath of the Wounded Knee occupation, 
political commentator Peter Collier had no 
hesitation in assigning blame for the whole 
atlaii. Alongside grim photographs (courtesy of 
the Nebraska State Historical Society) showing 
the common trench giuvc of the Indians 
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massacred at the original Wounded Knee 
encounter in 1890, he noted that “[These] photo¬ 
graphs are a terrifying summary of the long 
death of the Plains Indian and a testament to the 
demonic innocence of our national past.” And 
he added: 

“The American Indian Movement went to Wounded 
Knee, however, not only because it was the must 
symbolic landmark on the bloody map of Indian 
history, but also because they fdt that the place 
comments on what is happening now that mas¬ 
sacres are no longer crude alfairs, but achieved 
subtly and without bloodshed 

Tt was a point of view that struck a responsive 
chord across a wide spectrum of radical opinion, 
encouraged perhaps by an easy association of the 
imagery of the Indian Wars with America’s role 
in Viet Nam.** intellectuals too, with their 
well-known romantic tendency to accept on 
principle that fai-away fields arc greener than 
their own,’® were disposed to accept the Collier 
interpretation of events at face value. What was 
at issue, in their view, was not only the historic 
legacy of the actual Wounded Knee massacre of 
1890, but the continuing symbolic depletion at the 
hands of white America of a primitive culture in 
some respects superior to the refined and subtle 
barbarism that replaced it. “Lo, the poor 
Indian!” they seemed to say, contrasting, with 
Pope, the inhumane complexity of the so-called 
civilisation of the modern Western world un- 

** Peter Collier, “Wounded Knee - The New Indian 
War", Ramparts (June 197J), p 59 

** Thus, for example, .according to Parade Maga¬ 
zine (20 May 1973), Collier, a former teacher of 
English, had made a convert to the cause of no less a 
radical chic figure than Jane Fonda After reading his 
February 1970 Ramparts piece on “The Red Man’s 
Burden” (according to Parade), “Miss Fonda . 
phoned Collier who olfered to cscoi I Jane to Alcatraz 
Island . .. which had then been seized by the Indians. 
Jane's involvement with the Ameiican Indians m 
March 1970 led her to oppose the U S involvement in 
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favourably with the noble primitivism of the 
Red Indian outlook.** But, as one writer has 
suggested, such romantic fanta.sics amount to yet 
a further victimisation of the Native American 
for purposes of expiating the white man's guilt, 
“a position made all the more poignant by the 
Indians' apparent acceptance of it and by the 
tendency among whites to use a supposed Indian 
mode of life as an instrument of revolutionary 
attack against their own social ordcr.”*^ 

m 

The mood of such Wounded Knee revolutionaries 
and their red and white-skinned fellow travellers 
turned out on closer inspection to have been more 
conservative than they perhaps appreciated. 
Gunnar Myrdal has been especially critical of 
the elitism of the intellectual champions of the 
new tribalism, whom he characterises as “volun¬ 
tary ethnics” with a ciaving for hi.stoiiCitl 
identity. Their position amounts to a kind of 
“upper-class intellectual romanticism” that, “like 
all romanticism, serves conservative and, in fact, 
reactionary interests ”** As Ferdinand Mount has 
observed of the theatre of revolutionary politics, 

“. . lime and again wc are s(riii.k by the haikmg 

back of revolutionaries lo past models ol revolution 
and iheir heroes; and by the way those mcmoiics 
are encapsulated m myth and symbol . . instant 
nostalgia is in fact the particular morbidity of 
revolutionary ciicles; in no other milieu do wc find 
such an eager longing to niarmorcnii/c the recent 
p.ist "*• 

Vicl Nam, which some critics compared to our own 
Indian Wars of the 19th century.” 

F-or a stimulating exploration of this theme, .see 
Paul Hollander, “'Ihe Ideological Pilgrim; Looking 
For Utopia, Then and Now”, Encxjundk (November 

1973) . pp 3 -15 

“ . . simple nature to [/iiv] hope has piv'n. 

Behind the Cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven. 
Some safer world in depth of noods ernhiac'd. 
Some happier island m the wut'ry waste. 

Where .slaves once more then native land behold " 
Alexander Pope, An Essay On Man (173.3), Epislle I 
ficrnaid W. Sheehan, “The American Indian As 
Victim”, The Alternative: An American Spectator 
(January 1975), pp 5-8 

*" See Cninnar Myrdal, “The Case Against Roman¬ 
tic Ethnicity”, The Center Magazine tJuly-August, 

1974) , pp. 26-30. 

Ferdinand Mount, The TIu'atre of Politics ()972), 
p. 180 Marx makes a very similar point; “The 
tradition of all the dead gcnciations weighs like a 
nightmare on the brain of the living And just when 
they seem engaged in revolutionising themselves and 
things, in cicating something that ha.s never yet 
existed, precisely in such periods of revolutionary 
crisis they anxiously conjure up the spirits of the past 
to their service and borrow from them names, battle 
ones and costumes in order to present the new scene 
of world history in this time-honoured disguise and 
this borrowed language.” The pas^kge occurs in The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte (1852), 
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The point was not lost on Profiler Max 
Lerner, who suggested in some of his newspaper 
columns on the troubles that some Indians 
seemed intent on reinstating a red-skinned version 
of the rough and belligerent Jacksonian approach 
to interracial affairs—and at the very moment 
when there were hopeful signs of a renewed 
Jeffersonian gentleness, reasonableness, and res¬ 
pect for Indian culture and identity amongst 
informed whites. Could any simplemmded 
racialism ever resolve the dilemma of two 
diverse cultures seemingly trapped in their 
respective neuroses? 

“The Indians unable to come to terms wholly 
either with city living or reservation living, veering 
between self-pity and militancy; the whites feeling 
their guilt yet unable to be truly generous *’ 

The solution must be, Piofessor Lerner con¬ 
cluded, a renewed commitment to provide 
greater Indian autonomy on the reservations 
while casing the path to fuller intcgiation for 
those who want to take it. And with a broader 
perspective on the new ethnicity, Bayard Rustin 
has recently spoken of the need to curb its 
“distorted concept of competitive pluralism, in 
which tubal demands are cncouraued. and the 
exploitation of ethnic feelings .> sanclitied ” 

Those who arc putenlial iivals aie aNo Ihe nucleus 
of a maioriiy political movement lhat could oirci 
hope to Ameiica iii this pciiod ot deep eiisis ll is 
to die building of such a movement - and not to 
the glonlication ol diircicnccs- that we should bo 
addicssmg ouiselvcs ■*“ 

Til the wry year that Ficdcrick Jackson 
Turner had set out the main arguments of his 
frontier thesis, T. H. liusley delivered his 
famous 1893 Romanes laictiire at Oxford 
University on “Iwoliition and Ethics” If 
Turner's work piovidcd a sort of retrospective 
historiographical juslitication for a Social Dar¬ 
winian vision of Amciiaui “Manifest Destiny”, 
played out in the clash of Indian and White 
cultures along the open Western frontier, Hux¬ 
ley’s offered a timely antidote to both whitc- 
skinned and red-skiiincd variants of Social 
Darwinism. Social pi ogress, he submitted, in 
language as compelling now as then, means 
checking the cosmic process at every step and 
substituting for it an ethical pfoccss. “The 
ethical progress of society depends, not on 

“•Bayard Rustin, “Ethnic.s: A New Separatism”, 
The American Federationist (December I974J, pp. 
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imitating the cosmic process, still less in running 
away from it, but in combating it.” Nowadays, 
as we have seen in the writings of Vine Deloria 
Jr., the Red Indian is proclaimed to be not a 
relic of the past but the wave of the fuluie. 
Commcntatois like Howard W. Lamar. I’rofcssor 
of American history at Yale, have warned that 
the old Turnerian Social Darwinist image of the 
Indian has been so icversed that the American 
Indian is “in danger of Ixxoming a 20lh-centiiry 
noble savage who has a monopoly on under¬ 
standing naluic.” T. H. Huxley’s argument is 
taking on a curious new lelevance.®^ 

For over a hundred years, the greatest names 
of modern social science, fa.scinated by the 
dilTercnces between traditional and modern 
social 01 dors, have stiixen to capture the charac¬ 
teristic features of the two in contrasting typo¬ 
logies which variously depict them as status and 
contractual, organic and mechanical, primary 
and secondary, folk and urban, sacred and secular 
societies. In the everyday world in which we live 
out our lives the crooked logic of practiLC denies 

*‘Geitrudc lliinmclfaib, “Varieties of Social 
Darwinism*’, m her ViLinnan Miiuh (1970) p 329. 
Thcie IS a sinking similaiityofmood in the Malthus¬ 
ian pessimism of 19th-century Social Daiwmism and 
the ethical premises of the new tribalism. See also on 
this tJOint Jacques Bar/un, Dam in, Maix, Waiim-r 
(1958), Chapter 5, “The Uses of Darwinism”; 
Howard W Lamar, “The New Old West”, iale 
Alimini Mof'azme (October 1972), pp 9-10. 

** Robert K Merton, m a brilliant paper, concludes 
a recent examination ol the claims ol vaiious exclusiv- 
ist epistemologies with the pcrotation. “Insiders and 
Outsiders in the domain of knowledge, unite. You 
have nothing to lose but yuui claims. You have a 
world of understanding to win " Sec Robert K 
Merton, “Insiders and Outsiders A Chapter in the 
Sociology of Knowledge", Anwruan Jounutl of 
Sociology (1972), p 44, 

Nathan Gla/ci and IXmiel I’ Moynihan. “Why 
Ethnicity?”, Conancnturv (tJclober 1974), pp 33 39, 
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us the luxury of such neatly symmetrical clas- 
siheations. Yet the psychological propensity 
to choose, once and for all, between the two 
world-views persists as we struggle to make sense 
of a constantly reformulated mosaic of traditional 
and modern images.In politics the struggle 
lies at the very roots of the contemporary recrud¬ 
escence of tribalism, ethnicity, and nationalism. 
“Theie is a phenomenon here”, Nathan Glaser 
and Daniel Moynihan have said, guardedly, of 
the remarkable rise of ethnic consciousness in the 
last two decades, “that is, in ways not yet expli¬ 
cated, no mcie survival but intimately and 
organically bound up with major tiends in 
modern societies.”®® Simplistic sloganeering .ind 
vaudevillian political melodrama simply fly in the 
face of the complexity of the phenomenon. 

In the years that Vine Deloria Jr. was spending 
hi.s childhood sharing the traditional Indian ethos 
at Pine Ridge Reservation, complex phenom¬ 
ena were in the thoughts of the nosclist Thomas 
Wolfe as he mused about the tragic imperfections 
of American civilisation. “I do not think the 
enemy was born vesterday”, he ix led to rcm.irk 
m You Can't Go Home Affam, 

. . or that \\c began without the enemy, and 
that our vision faltcied, that we lost the way, and 
suddenly were in his camp I think the enemy is old 
as Time and evil as 1 (cU and that he lias been here 
with us from the beginning." 

Translating Wolfe’.s point into political idiom 
means that Americans, whatever their ethnic 
and racial origins, must come to terms with the 
debilitating and self-defeating sense of guilt that 
otherwise threatens to erode a healthy sense of 
pride in citizenship. Unlike the Morgan boys, 
they must differentiate between fancy and reality. 
They must learn, by outgrowing infantile 
adventurism, to make what is best in the legacy 
of an impel feet past scivc the promise of a 
pluralistic present. 
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A mericans have an 
amiable propensity 
to seir-exumination and 
scir-cnlicism, an urge 
to ask how they stand 
in the w’orld and how 
their moral and political 
pretensions compaic 
with what they take to 
be the realities of their 
own situation They love symposia and 
seminars, conferences and confrontations, in 
which everyone can adopt a “position” in relation 
to each other and to whatever problem may be at 
issue, such as, for instance, I'lei Nam — IV/iat 
Now? or lyatcraate — Symptom or SynJiome? or 
The Kennedy Experience. The characteristic 
Icatiire of such questionings, conducted as they 
say “in depth”, is that laige niiinbeis of intellec¬ 
tuals of supeilicially varying opinions, but 
bii'-ically similar assumptions, aie imitcd to 
express their views about whatexcr particular 
subject has been chosen for deb ite, in the implicit 
or explicit hope that at the end of it all exeiyone 
concerned will retire with renewed a .siiiancc that 
Good will triumph over hvil, even if m the mean¬ 
while the distinction Ivjtwcen them has liecomc 
even nioic confused than it was before. 

Wc don't go in lor this sort of thing much in 
Lngland, and it might be the better if we did Of 
course, we have our formal mock battles on 
television or in Sunday supplements in which 
completely piedictable ligures like Lords Soper 
and ihiilsham, Ihc Miiggciidge, the .lays t*r 
///.s), the Longfotds (peie et fille) utter completely 
predictable sentiments about whatcvei topic is 
under di.scussioii, it doesn't matter much which, 
but on the whole evervonc lakes it for granted 
that this IS simply a matter of tilling up available 
time and space as cheaply as possible In America 
things are different. There, at any particular 
moment, rich and powerful foundations, univer¬ 
sities, learned academies, television stations, 
newspapers, publishing houses, arc energetically 
rounding up intellectuals from every state in the 
Union to contiibutc to a public debate which all 
consider of importance and all hope and believe 
will justify the very large expenditure of public 
and private funds which such activities involve. 

It would be difficult to suggest any final 
explanation of this difference in national attitudes. 
But in the case of the United States it w'ould, 1 
think, be relevant to mention the persistent 
influence of Puritanism, with its meticulous 
examination of the personal conscience and the 
relationship between man and his Maker; the 
doubts which have haunted almost every great 



American writer about what it means to be an 
American; the great war between the States which 
raised the question of national identity in a more 
acute form than any other great nation has both 
confronted and survived; perhaps, even, the warm 
and almost universal welcome extended by 
Americans to the theory and practice of psycho¬ 
analysis, and Its insistence that mental and even 
physical health can only be bought at the cost of 
luthlessiy exposing the most intimate secrets of 
the psyche. 

These are after all peculiarly American 
phenomena, and perhaps they may help a little 
to explain why Americans aie moic prone to 
sclf-qucslionmg and scll-crilicism than any other 
people except those on whom they are forcibly 
imposed by dictatorial governments. The differ¬ 
ence between the American style of self-criticism 
and, say, the rhinese or the Russian is that in the 
first case it is the product of an honest and 
spontaneous attempt at mental hygiene, which 
we might do will to admire and imitate, even if 
we wonder what its effects may be on a people’s 
self-confidence, in the second, it is simply one of 
the many techniques by which a dictatorship tiies 
to destioy the personal identity of anyone who 
might be thought to lie dangcious to the state. 
As loi us, perhaps we do not ask questions about 
ourselves today because wc are alraid of what the 
answers might be. 


I \M PRivEN to such reflections by a reading 
of the July issue of oui distinguished contem¬ 
porary, C'vmmcntatv magazine. Apart from a few 
pages of lev lews, it is devoted cntiicly to the an¬ 
swers given by a splendidly leprcsentative list of 
contributois to a circular letter addressed to them 
by the magazine and reprinted as an introduction 
to, and cxplan.ition of, this symposium. TTlie 
cditois say: 

Fifteen yoais ago, the ruling elements of American 
society were convinced that the United States was 
on the whole a gooit society and a dcsiiable model 
for others to follow. Today we find evidence of an 
incieasmg disposition among the elites--political, 
cultural and even commercial—to question the 
legitimacy of American civili/ation. Instead of 
siiessing the virtues or an industrialized liberal 
demociaey, as they weic once so readily prepared to 
do, they now lend to dwell upon its failings, and 
sometimes even to aixiuiesce in the most hostile 
dcsciiptions ot the country's character, its past 
rccoid, and its futuic prospc'cts. 

The editors go on to ask whether this critical 
attitude IS 

an expression, as some think, of an adjustment to 
hopeful new international resides like dHente and 
interdependence; or are we, as SolzJienitsyn and 
others believe, witnessing a resurgents of the 
“spuit ot Munich”? Is the United States exhibiting 
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a new matunty in its international behaviour; or is 
the country suifering from a failure of nerve and a 
loss of political will? 

These are certainly difficult questions, and 
Comnientary'f, contributors have provided a wide 
variety of answers to them Yet even to ask them 
is in Itself a kind of answer, it implies a funda¬ 
mental doubt about whether “the state of the 
nation" is a healthy one. and this is itself a kind 
of admission that it is not. When wc are well we 
do not ask whether wc are in good health; it is 
only when we are sick that we begin to wonder if 
something might be wrong with us. And on the 
whole this IS the general impression one lakes 
away from this symposium; qualified, however, 
by the certainty of the contributors to it that, 
however ailing the society to which they belong, 
they themselves are in excellent condition and in 
tip-top shape to deliver an impaitial and dispas¬ 
sionate judgment on it Reading some of their 
diagnoses of the ills with which America is 
afflicted, one can hardly refrain from crying out: 
Physician, heal thyself but it hardly occurs to any 
of them that they may be a part of the disease they 
seek to cure. 

This is curious because, in seeking to identify 
and analyse America's failings, so many of the 
contributors have little doubt where the guilt lies. 
“It may well lie", says Peter L. Berger, “that a 
querulously ailing Uncle Sam, almost two hundred 
years old, is ready to fill the gap left by the Sick 
Old Man on the Bosporu-s", and if this is so, he 
thinks, the fault lies very largely with “the 
soi-dt.sant intelligentsia, who generally control 
what may be called the media-educational com¬ 
plex", and have used their power to blind the 
American people to the political realities of 
contemporary life, of which one is “a world 
context dominated by a miscellany of aggressive 
and successful totalitarian regimes of whatever 
ideological coloration ” 

Zbigniew Brze/mski is equally certain of the 
guilt of the “mcdia-educational complex”; 

Given the fact that our society has become increas¬ 
ingly subject to cultural influences emanating from 
the intellectual and mass-media communities, it 
behooves those circles more than any other group 
in society to reflect responsibly on the consequences 
of a pessimism that is ultimately nihilistic. 

He identifies some of the ways in which these 
influences have manifested themselves recently: 

There is, indeed, something sick about the competi¬ 
tion among our mass media to expose—and thus to 
nullify—American intelligence efforts to gain more 
precise knowledge of Soviet strategic hardware; 
thcie IS certainly something renuniscent of the 193Us 
in the rash of film and television “documentaries" 
glorifying the totalitarian r6gimes of the Left; there 
IS something highly destructive in the persistent 
campaign to link the Kennedy assassination with 
the C. I. A. (but why not with Castro or the K.G.B. ?). 


All of that is part of a self-hate syndrome that has 
become very evident within tliose circle.s of a society 
which most directly set the tone of the written or the 
spoken words destined for mass consumption. 

The “media-educational complex", then, ap¬ 
pears to have displaced the “industrial-military 
complex” as the scapegoat for America’s ills, 
and it is easy to understand why, if this is indeed 
so, it should give so much cause for alarm. What 
puzzles one is why Commentarv’s contributors 
should, in condemning it, also see themselves as 
outside it, and indeed as m radical opposition to 
it Peter Berger is Professor of Sociology at 
Rutgers and Br/ezinskiis Professor of Government 
at Columbia; I cannot think of any satisfying 
definition of the “media-educational complex” 
which does not make room for them, or the 
institutions which they adorn (or indeed for 
Commentary itself); one might as well exclude 
Mr Henry Ford from the industrial-military 
complex. The “mcdia-educational complex” 
would certainly include the television and radio 
and newspaper industries, but it would equally 
certainly also include the schools and universities, 
and the mass audience to which it appeals is 
largely composed of those millions of American 
students who attend universities in order to 
learn from, and be influenced by teachers like 
Professors Berger and Brze/inski. 


H ow IS ir THAT they, and others like them 
occupying so prominent a position in the 
“media-cultural complex", should have allowed 
control of it to have slipped, as it were, out of 
their hands, and into the hands of those whose 
influence they regard as so pernicious'^ It it that 
the universities themselves have become corrupted 
and that their students, who supply the intellectual 
labour force of the mass-media industries, lack 
the moral and spiritual resources to resist the 
kind of pressures to which these industries are 
exposed; or rather, have already been conditioned 
to yield to them, willingly and gladly? This is one 
of the questions to which I wish Commentarv's 
contributors hud addressed themselves, for today 
the universities occupy so crucial a position in 
American life that no enquiry into the state of the 
nation could be in any kind of way complete 
which did not take account of it. Most of them, 
however, are so concerned with the mote in other 
men’s eyes that they have no time for the beam 
in their own. 

One is all the more grateful, therefore, for the 
contribution of Seymour Martin Lipset who tries 
to see the role of the intellectual in American life 
in a slightly less parochial context than most of 
his fellow contributors. In his vietur, the self-doubt 
and self-questioning which afflict America at the 
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present tiine is only one aspect oF a phenomenon 
which aiffects not only (he United States but 
western society as a whole, “Western society”, he 
writes, “is facing an internal crisis of morale 
linked to the emergence of a classic intelligentsia ” 
By a “classic intelligentsia” he means “a political 
category comprising members of the ilite who 
opposed the regime of their own societies", such 
as existed in the 19th century m C/arist Russia and 
Central Europe, and in this century in the under¬ 
developed and colonial worlds, but up to World 
War 11 was missing in the culturally and econo¬ 
mically developed nations. “In such countries, 
college students, the scions of the aIHuent classes, 
were preponderantly conservative or light-wing. 
In the United States opinion polls up to the 
1950s suggested that the large majority of the 
well-educated and of college students were 
Republicans. In Europe, students bucked the 
bourgeois parties or, in periods of crisis, rightist 
movements.” 

Since then, however, things have changed. 
After World War 11 “an intelligentsia begun to 
appear, based on the university-educated, which 
resemblca m its alienated outlook the intelli¬ 
gentsia of pre-1917 Eastern Europe.” Despite the 
resemblance, however, there was also a signifi¬ 
cant difference between the pie-World War I 
intelligentsia of Eastern Europe and the post- 
World War II intelligentsia of the United States, 
and of western society as a whole. The first was a 
strictly limited class, and for that reason found it 
impossible to exercise any clfcctive political 
influence; the second, because of the immense 
expansion of university education and the 
increasingly important part which its products 
play in the processes of production, is itself a 
mass movement. The alienated elite of the 19th 
century lived on the fringe of society; the alien¬ 
ated elite of today occupies a central position in it. 

The new intelligentsia is an outgrowth of condi¬ 
tions in post-industrial society which made a mass 
phenomenon of the educated class, the producers of 
knowledge and culture and their followers in the 
upper rungs of the tertiary sector of the economy, 
those insolvcd in rommunications, in the applica¬ 
tion of scientific technology, in wclfaie related 
activities 

Nevertheless, the new intelligentsia rejects (he 
values of the society in which it is so centrally 


ensconced just as firmly as the old intelligentsia 
rejected the values of theirs. Professor Lipset 
quotes Daniel Bell: the “new class, which domi¬ 
nates the media and the culture [has developed] 
values centred on ‘personal freedom’ [which] are 
profoundly anti-bourgeois.” And equally, Lionel 
Trilling, writing in an entirely different context: 
“any historian of the modern age will take virtu¬ 
ally for granted (he adversary intention, the actual 
subveisive intention that characterises modern 
writing.” 


I s THE NEW iNrrLLiGFNTSiA, then, the Fifth 
Column, ensconced, like General Mola’s in 
Madrid, in the very citadel of contemjwrary 
western society, which, with its “adversary 
intention, the actual subversive intention", 
frustrates and confounds every attempt to defend 
the city and is prepared at any moment to 
surrender it to the barbarians at the gates. 
Professor Lip>ct quotes from a m.iss of eMdence 
which tends to show that this is in fact the case, 
and, even ntoie significantly, that it is ut Geneial 
Hcadquartcis that the Fifth Column is most 
firmly enticnehed. Of academics, it would 
seem, it is picciscly the most successful and 
influential who are likely to be most critical of 
existing institutions, and of universities, it is the 
most highly rcgaidcd in which such views find 
their most receptive audience. 01 newspapeis or 
broudca.sting media, it is the most prestigious in 
which “the adversary intention, (he actual 
subversive intention” is most evident. In govern¬ 
ment and industry it is the professional group, 
“now u majority of those in the S15,(XX) and up 
group” and “more beholden to (heir outside 
[academic] discipline .. than to the particular 
company they are working lor”, which has 
“taken over the views of the intellectual com¬ 
munity”, while conservative attitudes are found 
among those in “line e.xecutivc capacities”, 
or those earning less than $5000 a year who are 
the most conscivativc of ail. 

I do not know what Commentary made of the 
answers it received to its questions; I must 
confess that Professor Lipsel’s scared the punts 
ofl' me. R 
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The Pragmatic Wisdoi 
of Sidney Hook 

By Lewis S, Feuer 


D URiNr, rut LAM' HAT I -rr N 1 URY. Sidney 
lIuoW wiilcs, he has been led “time and 
agiin to rethink my basic cummilmcnt to the 
pragmatic philosophy”, but on only one point 
has he been led to “acknowledge a lacuna or 
tiilliculty” lesolved neither by the piagmatic 
philosophers nor by those of other schools. 

“All of us assumed too easily that the achievement 
ol inlelleclu.il I'onvietion cairicd vsilh it the moial 
coUMge to act upon it I'nIoilun.Uelv, this has not 
lieen the t.ise, espcci.dlv in leceiit years” 

That courage Hook has shown all his life 
Indeed, while other Amciican philosophcis re¬ 
duced It to the status of an academic esercisc, he 
has made it the substance ol his life I le has given 
a moral stature to the last lifty years ot American 
intcllcctuai histoiy because he has always, even 
when he eiicsl, spoken with an independence of 
mind, never the cieatiirc of fashions and vogues, 
nevei lesoiting to strategic silence to evade 
Jiostilc opinion, he fias alvvay.s been leason's 
yeoman 

Hook’s new book PriiL-ihatisni ii>i</ the 
Seme of Life is b's wisest ' When some day the 
standard books of pioveibs and maxims are 
augmented for leviscil editions, the sayings of 
Sidney Hook will, 1 am sure, provide a host of 
new lumintvus enti les. 

“Some philosophcis bcliide man by asking him to 
look at the immensities w'lihout otheis Ixdiitlc him 
hy asking him to look .it the perversities and sellish- 
ness within ” 

“rolcranee always h.is limits -it eaniiot toleiate 
what IS Itself actively intolerant ” 

“The Miiniehmen of the spirit arc at work again.” 

“Wc siitTcr from too little thinking lalhei than fiom 
loo much ” 

Wisdom perhaps follows the ages of prophety, 
enthusiasm, and ideology. Hook indeed was the 

' Pragmiri\m and the Traffic Seme of Lije By 
SiDM'Y Hook. Basie Books, $12 50. 


first philosopher to expound and advocate 
Mai xisni in learned journals. During the 1930s 
he tried in several notable books to give a scien¬ 
tific cohcience to Marxist tenets. But Toward the 
Understanding of Karl Marx (1933) and Front 
Hegel to Marx (1936) were not accepted into the 
Miirxist canon because scientific coherence was 
the last thing which the Soviet curia of the 
Communist Party desired Hook became the 
staunch American critic of the fraudulent 
Moscow Inals (I936-3.S), the extirpation of 
millions of petvons in the Stalinist programme, 
with Its abiogatioii ol individual rights and demo¬ 
cratic process. Us suppression of free thought, its 
c’oJlahor.ition with the Na/is, and monolithic 
promulgation of ideological myths A century 
earlier John Stuart Mill analysed the writings of 
Auguste C'ointe and the Samt-Simonians and 
outgrew them as he perceived the despotism that 
was latent in their schemes. Thus too Hook in his 
hooks of the I94(K, The Hero in Histoiy (1943) 
and Reason. Social Mvllis, and Democracy (1940), 
sui mounted Maixism 

Now, after a lileiimc of political experience, he 
has collected for us his maturcst reflections on 
philosophy and social theory They are the culmi¬ 
nation of those ess.'iys and reviews which filled 
pages in The New Republic. The Nation, The 
Modem Montlilv, and the folios of obscure 
socialist papeis and student journals. The prose 
has mellowed, the polemical tones have grown 
gcntlei The leftist intellectuals naturally still 
let.iin their dislike for Sidney Hook. They can 
never foigivc him for having been “prematurely 
light”, they resent his liaving preserx'cd his ration¬ 
ality because it reminds them of their own sub¬ 
servience and capitulation. That resentment 
against Sidney Hook has transmitted itself from 
the Old Left to the New How strange that the 
responses which the Party Commissars instilled 
into their fellow-travellers should survive into 
a third generation! But Hook tirelessly continues 
on platforms, panels, and podia to argue and 
debate. The leader during these last years of the 
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University Centers for Rational Alternatives, he 
has rallied American scholars against the new 
library-burners who, being in possession of Mao’s 
Book of Quotations or Marcuse’s One-Dimen- 
sional Man, have no need for other books Now 
he IS embattled with the Washington adminis¬ 
trators of “dflirmativc action” who would impose 
a numeius t/ausus of race and sex to justify a 
discrimination against the more talented in 
science and scholarship. 


T hough Hook DFScRiiirs himself as a 
piagmatist, I think he does so largely out of 
personal loyalty to his 
teacher John Dewey. 

For few of the distinc¬ 
tive tenets of prag¬ 
matism remain in his 
philosophy. He doubts 
that Dewey was right 
in holding that all ideas 
are plans of action, 
and he would eschew 
the notion, dear to the 
pragmatists, that “all 
problems are neces¬ 
sarily soluble ” Where 
for Dewey it was dis- 
cquilibria of the en¬ 
vironment which jiosed 
man’s problems. Hook 
regards man as a prob¬ 
lem-seeking animal, “a 
risk-seeking and risk- 
enjoying creature.” 

Hook has absorbed 
much of psychoanaly¬ 
tical theory with his 
philosophy; he rightly 
conjoins Freud with 
Locke in the histoiy 
of liberalism, and looks 
to “modern psycho¬ 
logy” to help us return 
to “the secular rationalism of the F.nlighten- 
ment ” By exposing the false values that can 
“conceal our real commitments”, it undermines 
the “paranoiac theory of truth.” The rationalism 
of his earlier teacher, Morris Raphael Cohen, has 
become dominant in Hook’s thought as the 
Deweyan strain has become recessive. Time and 
again it is Morris Cohen’s metaphors and modes 
of argument which hover in his essays. 

Hook calls himself a "naturalistic Pelagian.” 
If Reinhold Niebuhr was a latter-day Augustine, 
John Dewey was his Pelagius; and Hook resumes 
this role in debate with Paul 'Tillich, Eliseo Vivas, 
and Michael Polanyi. He rebukes those who would 


trace the evils of communism to a consequential 
chain arising from the premises of liberalism. 

“It would be as difficult to derive the operational 
code of Bolslicvik-Lcninism from the philosophy of 
Thomas Icfferson as from the writings of prophetic 
Judaism or Christianity ” 

I find myself at this juncture pai ling company 
With Sidney Hook For in ideology, it seems to me, 
almost everything is possible. From their Fabian 
premises Sidney and Beatrice Webb were able to 
dense their blessing for the Bolshevik paity, 
while Harold J Laski, the theorist of'political 
pluralism, wiote in his Faith, Reason and Civiliza¬ 
tion (1944) an encomium for the Bolshevik 

ideology as unre¬ 
strained as unywiittcn 
duiing the Second 
World War To those 
who see moral nihilism 
as a consequence of 
Lnhghtenment philo- 
sojshy. Hook icphes: 
"Nihilism IS a comjslctc 
non wqiiitiir from the 
premises ot secular 
rationalism.” But 
surely, the proposition 
in question is more a 
psychological than a 
logii.al one Why do 
man> of the new gener¬ 
ation of Soviet intcl- 
Icctuals move toward 
a ictiini to ichgion'^ It 
does seem lo be the 
case that when a people 
IS brought up on *he 
notion that ethics (in 
Marx’s words) is 
“ideological nonsense” 
and that human indi¬ 
viduals are basically 
collocations of atomic 
particles, that the world 
IS without God- - then a 
sense of emptiness, of meaninglessness, will per¬ 
vade Its causal lines Pei haps "all claims to dis¬ 
cover the meaning or mystery of life rest on 
logical confusions”, as Hook argues, but the 
feeling that such a meaning exists will be experi¬ 
enced even when what that meaning is cannot be 
demonstrated. Nihilism is the counterpait of the 
vacuity that a child experiences when it is told 
of the transience of its existence. 


Hook holds that the fear of death, exaggerated 
as he thinks it is, is largely the outcome of cultural 
influences. If naturalism makes for apathy and 
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vacuity, he asks, how then does one account for 
the fact that the value-blind naturalists have been 
in the thick and almost always in the lead of “the 
struggle”? Whether there is any such convincing 
correlation we may, however, find doubtful. In 
the history of naturalism, such proponents 
as Lucietius, Hobbes, and Santayana were 
scarcely activists of “struggle” fand on a more 
popular level, America’s most famous atheist 
propagandist. Colonel Robert G. Ingcrsoll, 
waged his big^esf struggle to make James G. 
Blame of Maine the Republican President of the 
United States) Hook aigucs that “the language 
ot religion” makes for “a mode of acceptance and 
resignation to the world as we find it”, thereby 
dissipating “the mood of sticial change and 
reform ” To which one must countcr-obseive that 
the same mood ot acceptance will be found among 
philosophic natuialists and naturalistic socio¬ 
logists such as Vilfiedo Paieto, William Graham 
Sumner, and Sir James Fit/jamcs Stephen On 
the other hand, it was precisely America's 
idealistic tianscendentalists, i'mcison, Dana, 
Higt’inson, who weic the militant ideologists of 
the An1i-Sta\erv movement Hook has small 
respcv.1 for those who rc^quire “the beaming 
countc-'iance ol a c(*smic confidence man." There 
IS a gusto to his language which reminds me 
warmly of the speeches I used to hear on Man¬ 
hattan's Columbus Circle ma y yeais ago from 
the president cd the American Association foi 
the Advancement of Atheism Ihut society 
seems to have vanished, pel haps because alhei.sni 
has so vanquished its opponents that in refuting 
a theologian such as Paul Tillich, Hook feels 
that It IS “like punching an eiderdown or fencing 
Willi a ghost ” 

Hook, however, has little svinpalhy for that 
variety of atheism called Mxistcntialism He 
speaks of the “unwisdom of the existentialist 
fuiorc at thediscovcT> that man is not immortal ” 
Wasn’t this “furoie", hovvcvei, pieciscly the 
outcome of the discovery by many ideologists 
that their commitment h.id been in large part a 
defence-mechanism against the strains of a deuth- 
aiiMCty? 1 look, in his l.uctctian vein, argues that 
political tyrannies find the fear of death a useful 
ally But It IS also the case that a strong cultuial 
conditioning against death-fears can he used to 
make a people more subservient Devotion to the 
State IS then proffered as an all-satisfying 
goal and substitute-immortality; automatically 
almost everybody in the Soviet society suffers 
from feelings of guilt since nobody finds this 
secular immortality satisfying. And this guilt of 
socialist pessimism, the Soviet equivalent of 
original sin, does seem to provide a levei for 
making the citizens more malleable to the slate 
authority. 
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The great political novels of Arthur Koestler 
and Igna/io Silonc were indeed philosophical 
documents against naturalism. Rubashov in 
Darkness at Soon discovered that the self is more 
than a “giammuliLal convenience", that it is 
linked somehow lo intinite spirit Pietro Spina in 
Bteadand U'l/ie found that the human tMirsonality 
held membership in the idealistic kingdom of 
ends. 

Hook argues tellingly that such ethical insights 
are fully articulated in the piagm.itic notion which 

“dclinos the good as that which I choose after 

rcllcclion oi as ih.it which lulliK most completely 

kisiL needs and desnes " 

The old familiar problem, however, then iccurs. 
Poi if Adolf Hitler were to a\cr that power and 
cruelty weie his most basic needs, and indeed 
that after reflection he had consciously chosen 
these values, he too might enroll himself as a 
pragmatic naturalist. Or are we to sa> that he had 
a neuroticised misperception of his basic nevds ’ 
But what if aggression and sadism aie imprinied 
more indelibly in the genetic codes of some per¬ 
sons'’ Underlying the revival ol philosophic 
idealism is the leeling that unless the good has a 
transcendental status over and above the satis¬ 
factions of human beings we shall not able lo 
explicate our ethical intuitions. 


T HI Rl' IS A RK'HMSSni IMKIIPITON in 

Hook's discussions of ethical values, begin¬ 
ning with one essay in this book which was 
published in the MOs, the probing analysis of 
Nicolai Hailniann’s ethical values Hook has 
grasped the conception inhcicnt in the Wisdom 
tradition since Aristotle and / ccle^iasics- that the 
nature of ethical values is antinomous—that “any 
virtue unqualified, given free rein, culminates in 
vice" Thus truthfulness and loyalty can lead 
consequentially to tieason and chauvinism, and 
love and justice are likewise rational only when 
they are in a polar, complementary relationship. 

“Tiue ethical value is always a synthesis of opposed 
elements.” 

Those who fasten on a monistic ethical absolute 
arc engaged in "unconscious hypostases of secret 
preferences or fantastic wishes ” The fanatic, 
according to Hook, is a person willing to sacrifice 
for one supreme end all the other ends of life. 
Hook's analysis suggests a further inquiry into 
the fanatic's unconscious 

Leninists like to repeat their adage “You can't 
make an omelette without breaking egg.s” (or 
eggheads). After a while, you begin to realise that 
they arc far more interested in the experienc'C of 
breaking eggs than in making the omelette In 
other words, the “supreme end” of the fanatic 


may only be the apparent one, the rationalisation 
on the manifest level, which camouflages the 
latent underlying dominant end, never publicly 
avowed. Because Stalin, for instance, wanted 
cruelty and dictatorship, he chose his particular 
methods of collectivisation and industriali.sation; 
the latter corresponded less to economic necessity 
than to his sadistic drives It is the duplicity which 
he practises about his supreme end that is the 
key to the fanatic rather than his alleged ethical 
monism. 

m 

Till' KLVNOii of philosophic tradition was 
ultereil by Sociales in the Phoedo “Lor is not 
philo.sophy the study of death'.’” Hook, on the 
contiary, regards this death-emphasis as a 
calamity for phiIo.sophy. He denies indeed its 
centrality to the meaning of tragedy; 

“Is not death the ullirn.ttc souice of whatever is 
lidgiL in life"’ I cannot bung mysell to think ‘o ” 

'Ihe agonising ovei death stiikcs him “as one ol 
the unloveliest features of the intcllcvtual life ol 
out philosophic times . . ” And with a barb 
for the rvistentialists he asks “why those who 
arc nau.sealcd by lile . should be so fearful of 
death.” The tragic sense of life, accoidmg to 
Hook, aiises lather fiom the fact that in eveiy 
moial problem there is a conflict between good 
and good, or right and good, and that the 
resolving of every problem entails the sacrifLo of 
sonic good. The tragedy of the self lies iii 'The 
selves we might have been ” All our choices are 
confronted by the silent reminders of values we 
reiected 

Apart, however, fiom the evpeiieiice of child¬ 
ren at the discoveiy of death, the immen.se recoid 
of the woild's liteiature tells of the primacy of 
death in the meaning of tragedy. And the most 
memorable passages in Hook’s book arc those 
on the “inescapable evanescence of value”, and 
his conclusion (in accord with Peirce's tychism) 
that 

“all things m the woild, all values and ide.is, 
embodied in human institutions, sooner or l.itei 
break down . . There is a point a* which cvciy 

system will fail us Thete is always a moment when 
tiicndship lalters . . Whatever oui viitue, it will 

some day be found wanting ” 

What IS common to all the usages of tragedy is 
the sense of nullification—the values sacrificed, 
the life lost But though many persons say that 
they do not regret their choices in life, and are 
therefore (in Hook's sense) not tragic figures, 
every child, whatever its parental .system of social 
conditioning, is horrified by the idea of death. 
The secular rationalist may try to cushion this 
impact of nullity; nevertheless, the greater the 
child’s capacity for love, the more despairing will 
It feel. Life then seems meaningless in the sense 
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that this is a defeat which is total. Dylan Thomas 
uttered the defiance' "And death shall have no 
dominion", but lived in death-fear; while the 
streaks of cruelty which characterised Bertrand 
Russell and Moms R. Cohen, Hook's teacher, 
arose in part evidently fiom their not .successful 
attempts to repress or sublimate their death 
anxiety. If death were not a tact, oroces.scs and 
choices might indeed be reversible, the irreversible 
ones pionouncc the pailial deaths that we 
sustain When Hook writes ot the Russian faiiiiic 
as “the gieatcsl tragedy in all history", it is 
chieliy because of the deaths, total and paitial, 
that It brought upon whole generations, classes, 
and nations 

T hfki- is a iiFAi MiY, Mgoioiis and contagious 
failh in life in Hook's writing, and Spino/a 
would welcome him as blessed, as among free 
men who think of nothing less than death Hook 
ha. the o|)timism to suggest an enterpiising 
social siiivev to asceituiii how I'Xiople le*el when 
they look back on then lives 

If siieh a survey could achieve honest sclf- 
icportage, its results might Ix' staitling, Mark 
Twain once thought of wilting a novel on a 
similar theme IliKkleberry linn and 'lorn 
Sawvei, both sixty years of .ige, me'ct again after 
not having sex-'ii eaeh other lor a long while, they 
mourn old times, and decide that then lives have 


been failures; “They die together.” Fortunately, 
Twain never wrote the novel; it would have cast 
darkness upon the joy the world has had from 
the adventures of Tom and Huck. 

The Deweyan standpoint with regard to .such 
ultimate and metaphysical issues was to translate 
them into sociological ones. It has always been 
doubtful whether these renditions were transla¬ 
tions or mistranslations, that is, devices for 
repressing metaphysical problems In his early 
writings. Hook worked to fulfil the Deweyan 
piogrammc With regard to the problem of the 
freedom of the will, he wrote, for instance. “A 
choice IS free when ii is informed, r c, when it 
knows the consecilienees of its acts " And further: 
“A naluialist might say that the whole discussion 
about freedom of the will is unimportant ” Many 
persons will feel howcvci that thcii being fully 
informed does not alfcct the question as to 
whether their decisions arc determined or free 
A fully inlormed man is not necessarily a frc*conc 
I he question of the fi'cednin of the will was 
ceitainly an impoitant factor in John Stuart 
Mill's mental collapse, Bertrand Russell's brood¬ 
ing upon suicide, and William James's struggle 
wilh neuiosis 

I’crhaps a healthy person, with an unimpaired 
capacity lor repression, can hciuse such insoluble 
pioblcms more readily in his unconscious. If so, 
liovvcver, must we then not altei our philosophy? 
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For, instead of seeking full self-consciousness and 
making conscious the unconscious, should not 
wisdom recognise that the unconscious is a 
necessary counterweight in life’s balance? The 
naturalist philosophy, however, stands or falls by 
Its ability to deal with the problem of the freedom 
of the will. 
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The sturdy temporalism that pervades Hook’s 
writings wtI! be congenial to most people. I hap¬ 
pen to be an old student of A. O. Lovejoy, and 
Its clcar-sightedncss delights me. But flic argu¬ 
ment for an unti-temporal aspect to reality, in 
ultimate symmetry with the temporal, may have 
a significance greater than is commonly realised. 
Few persons seem, for instance, to have studied 
closely the scientific argument which Kui t Godel, 
the great mathematical logician, has advanced 
for the unreality of time Albert Einstein wrote 
that he too had been tioubicd by the existence of 
lime-ncgating solutions to the equations of 
general relativity but had then cancelled them as 
lacking physical reality. Do they point, however, 
to an anti-temporal aspect of reality? Bergson 
used to warn that the intellect would tend to 
spatialisc duration, perhaps this is what it docs, 
hut validly so. Such considerations ha\e nothing 
to do with the Platonic arguments for timeless 
universals or Eternal Ideas of the Table or Chair, 
for they pertain to particular, individual objects 
111 their aiUi-temporal aspect. 


T he rtiARACTFR or John Dtwfy, 
Amci lea's foieniosl teacher of tcmpoialistic 
pragmatism, is delineated in an essay of Hook’s 
memories which will endure as a classic in 'he 
history of philosophy. Its narrative of the ani¬ 
mosity between Dewey and Russell, “the man 
whom Dewey personally disliked most”, is more 
than a story of personal grudges; it becomes a 
coi Hilary of a conflict of .social worlds 

According to Hook, what Dewey resented 
most was Russell's describing pragmatism us “a 
form of vulgar commercialism.” The dislike was 
first kindled when the two men met in China 
after the Eiisl World War. Russell enjoyed 
flaunting his unwed pregnant secretary before the 
Christian missionaries. Dewey felt 

“there was a streak of cruelty in Russell and an 
aristocratic disdain for the sensibilities of other 
human beings outside of his class . . . Russell’s 
animus against Dewey followed his awareness of 
Dewey’s coldness ” 

Underlying this whole episode, we might add, 
was Russell’s anti-Amencanism, an invariant 
constituent of his emotional-intellectual history. 
When Rus.sell found fault, for instance, with the 
Soviet Communists in 1919, it was on the ground 
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that they were trying to “Americanise" Russian 
society! Shortly afterward RusselJ was competing 
with Dewey for the allegiance of the Chinese 
students of the May Fourth movement. One such 
student, (later a distinguished philologist at 
Berkeley) who served as an interpreter for both 
men’s lectures, told me that Dewey’s character 
and advixacy of scientific method in ethics and 
politics made a deeper impression than Russell’s 
rather abstruse lectures on mathematical logic. 
Actually Dewey’s philosophy was not essentially 
different from that of Mill, H. G. Wells, or Julian 
Huxley, none of whom Russell chaigcd with 
being philosophic spokesmen of capitalism and 
commerce. 

Even before the two men met in China, Russell 
(in January 1919) had published a harsh and 
sardonic criticism ot Dewey’s philosophy 
Dewey’s “habit of making everything sub¬ 
servient to practice’’, wrote Russell, “removes 
most of the incentives to piactice of a leally 
noble kind ” The woild of Dewey’s instrumenlal- 
Lsm was one ot truins-runnmg-on-linie, and 
nian-inade advertisements which blotted out the 
sun and stars Some of Dewey's arguments, he 
felt, were “so easily answeied that 1 feel he must 
have found my views extraordinarily distasteful 
or he would never have made objections v,’ith so 
little cogency.’’ And. moieovci (according to 
Russell), the pragmatists buttressed their weak 
logic by insinuating that if you disagiecd with 
them, 

“you arc suffering fioni the ‘genteel tradiiion'. you 

belong to an ‘upper' das, given to j detached and 

parasitic life “ 

An American psychology was warping their 
philosophic vision and logic. For Dewey’s 
philosophy was stamped with “democratic 
philanthropy” and an “in.stinctive belief in the 
omnipotence of Man" natural to a young pros¬ 
perous country where men's problems were 
simpler than those in F.uropc Russell added 
condescendingly that he derived “a good-natuied 
malicious pleasure” in translating such theories as 
Dewey’s (“conceived by those who hale mathe¬ 
matical logic”), into terms “repugnant to their 
own parents”, and then confuting them It was 
“a shameful motive”, he conceded, but it was 
plain that he regarded Dewey as a lumbering, 
confused representative of an intellectually back¬ 
ward people.* Dewey, son of a Vemiont giocer, 
and thirteen years older than Russell, felt all the 
more confirmed that the scion of an aristocratic 
leisure class was hostile to experimental method 
and democratic effort. This was a controversy 

• Bertrand Russell, “Professor Dewey’s ‘Essays m 
Experimental Logic’”, The Journal of Philosophy 
(2 January 1919). 
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which was needlessly exacerbated by social and 
personal antipathies. Russell’s anti-Americanism 
was a discreditable ingredient in his life, and 
scarcely sat well with his perpetual recourse to 
Amertcan universities and the U.S. lecture 
public to replenish his finances. Hook writes that 
“Russell was always greedy when it came to 
money.” Russell liked to be paid as well us 
possible, but It was also true that he was singu¬ 
larly generous in contributing to help sundry 
persons and causes 

Pei haps the whole lesson of this episode in the 
history of ideas is that philosophy should beware 
of being assimilated into ideology. That personal 
and social circumstances affect the fon'nalion of 
philosophies is doubtless true; but whether the 
cau.sal circumstances are as elementary as 
“genteel tradition” or “youthful” commercialism 
IS doubtful. The cyclical movements of philoso¬ 
phical ideas and the spectrum of human charac¬ 
ters are fai more dccisise in the choice of 
staiulpomt. 

Amir M^^Y spars of reflection, Sidney Hook 
departs from ITewey’s philosophy in two basic 
respects He finds a basic difference between the 
quest foi truth and the quest for good, and 
stvond, as \\c have seen, he now lecognises that 
moral coinage is not ncccssaiily bred by the 
pragmatic philosophy o'- any other. As far as 
tiuth and good are concerned. Hook holds that 
an asymmeliy dialaclerises then relations While 
111 the searcli foi good, we accept the Ix'tler and 
reject the lesser good, in the search for tiuth, that 
proposition which is rcjccicd as taisc docs not 
contain a lesser truth, 'lo which one might enter 
the obiection that in scicntitic work we do 'ook 
lor “truei” statements which then supersede 
those “lesser truths” which still remain valid for 
more limited, qualified domains of cases. And as 
for those particular observational statements in 
science that arc either true or false, they have 
their analogues as far as the good is concerned in 
reports on emotional experiences. 

Far more significant is Hook’s affirmation of 
the role of courage A strange new problem 
appears on Hook’s agenda. Hitheito the intel¬ 
lectuals have been regarded, or legaidcd them¬ 
selves, as the conscience of the community. Now 
comes an awareness that cowardice and fashion- 
following, herd-bellowing, jealousy, and dictator- 
directedncss can characterise the various echelons 
of the intellectuals: “this is a ptoblem that 
requires further exploration.” 

M eanwhilh, Hook with the example 
of his own personal courage has rallied the 
isolated, sometimes demoralised, professors in 
the scattered American universities to assert 
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themselves to preserve their mission of ration¬ 
ality.^ It IS vivifying to see this man, now m his 
seventies, at meetings, always alert, untiring in his 
demonstration of the logical fallacies of enthu¬ 
siastic cliche-mongeis half his age, never losing 
his spontaneity or good cheer. 

Curiously he finds himsell perforce compelled 
to argue with new irralionalists who have hcen 
twisting John Dewey’s phrases to their purposes 
He indicts practices which arc degiading academic 
institutions—the numerous colleges in which the 
curricula now aim at a wide variety of “life 
experiences” instead of sustained work in the 
humanities, in the natural and social sciences 
He criticises as well the countervailing tendency 
toward a vocationalism, a pre-professional 
orientation in higher education. He feels also that 
the consequences of the “uniestrictcd elective 
system” which followed in the wake of student 
power have debased academic values The 
defiation ol “course content” and the inllation of 
generous grading arc symptoms of a decline of 
educ.itional standards which might herald the 
“death of cultures” Hook queues whether the 
generality of students in late adolescence can 
truly make an inlormed decision about their 
abiding educational needs. I le still wishes to see de¬ 
veloped cun icula of liheial general education con¬ 
cerned primalil> with culiivating "an intelligent 
and responsible citizenry ” He hopes to see the 
universities inculcate a “methodological skepti¬ 
cism” as a countei weight to the trends toward 
“cultural bai harism ” T here are now, as he notes, 
“more students enrolled in courses in astrology 
than astrophjsics ” Has the univeisity not failed 
when It has not imparted a sense of evidence to 
its students and a “permanent defence against 
gullibilityAnd in the future, will not students 
who have been moulded into cultural and 
scientific illiteiatcs “sue their educational alma 
maters'?” The malpractice suits which could be 
instituted against puiveyois of so-called “critical 
theory” and “innovative approaches” in depart¬ 
ments of political science, sociology, and litera¬ 
ture boggle the imagination. They would make 
the medical malpractice problem look like a 
minor skirmish, and the academic world would 
surely be hard pressed to hide the sub-intellectual 
clowning and demagogic antics which so fre¬ 
quently fill the time of seininais and lectures. 

One can understand why so many students, 
tired of the ideological vogue and its prc'ccptors, 

^ have turned to bread-and-butter vocational and 
professional courses. There at least a sense of 


® The Fhiloiophy of the Curriculum • The Need for 
General Education. By Sidney Hook, Paui, Kukiz, 
Miro Todorovitch. Prometheus Books, $10.95. 


reality, fed by hard work, prevails rather than 
the fantasy of so many olTerings in “social 
studies.” 

T he major difficulty in the way of General 
Education is that it requires exceptional teach¬ 
er s. with a rarecombmation of breadth and depth of 
knowledge, analytic power, and expository skill. 
Too often what the student receives is a .smatter¬ 
ing of “data” and ideological distortion from a 
frustrated pedagogue, half-politician and half- 
rebel Moreover, even with the best curricula and 
teachers, a majority of university students have 
probably never enjoyed, oi even wished for, 
advanced work in the arts or sciences How often 
does one meet alumni who feel that their college 
years were essentially wasted ones! At commence¬ 
ment time, the undercurrent of feeling among the 
graduates is often one of resentment at not having 
been “fitted for anything” after four academic 
years Perhaps, then, the vocational-piofessional 
direction is one to be assisted rather than 
deplored. The libeial-arts philosophy was one 
that was adapted to a highly selected elite at 
Oxford and Cambridge with social prerogatives 
of rule. It may be ill adapted to the intercst.s, 
ambitions, and abilities of the geneiality of 
students. Those with vocational-prolessional aims 
were less vulnerable during the late 1960s to the 
winds and windbags ol ideology. It was typically 
the disoiicnted aits students who giaspcd at the 
easy formulae of indignation and insurrcx.'tion 
An engineering, law, or medical student was not 
under a compulsion to occupy buildings and 
collectively waste time; he had too much to do 
Though for nine years I tiied to advance 
General Education in the social sciences at the 
University of California, I cannot quite share the 
optimism of Sidney Hook as to its po.ssibilities. 
Perhaps philo.sophy, political .science, and .socio¬ 
logy would thrive better if they were puisued 
less in “courses" than in the extra-curricular dis¬ 
cussions among otheiwise piofcssionally-directed 
students. One recalls that Alliert Einstein never 
took “a course in philosophy” but was always 
discussing it with his fellow studenLs in science. 
Those with the character, rc'solutcness. and 
pow'cis required for an undergraduate calling in 
the social sciences may be a smaller minoi ity than 
we have usually believed. 

On the other hand, it is also true that a teacher 
with the Socratic genius of a Sidney Hook can 
transfonn a classroom into such a drama of ideas 
that even the most anti-intellectual is for a brief 
while ready to take his footman’s part. If all 
university teachers were as Sidney Hook, then 
his educational hopes might well be realisable. 
So few are. One registers the fact with a melan¬ 
choly gratitude. 
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Adolescent Agonies 

Tho ugh my ixjtrntial is c-normous 
cxamiiiattom give me traumas, 
and women with their Jittle pce-lhings, 
chaiutiiig aiiinug the tea things 
Si If, oh. m‘H ' Oh, thou that ki.ssi st 
the upl 111 tied face of this nainssist! 

All inv thoughts, directed mewuids, 
miss thi- gloiics that lie seawaids, 
my ]>syi hi is in such a panic 
1 tan't stait feeling oceanic. 

Venus with hei pouting bust is 
no consolt r for injustice, 
eveiywlicie the |X>or are treat* d 
like phrases that must be deleted. 

It makes me feel I'm going baimy 

ti> see how often it’s an Army 

that rules the '>'Oung illiberal countries. 

O nian.i, t^uern and Hunlii'ss. 
riioonlike maid with iirchiig insecnt, 
h.iM pity on this adoli'sreiit' 

We aie nothings, we are zeios, 
completely in the power of Kiiia, 
hi-ie today and goiu tomorrow, 

111 a vale ol teais and soiiov/, 
in a time ol < rime and crisis 
111 king IoMk's, eating i<*s. 

Whi II the soci.tl groii]is fust st.rrted 
wiie men even then cold-hcart<"d 
I3i<l we luver caie for others'* 

Wh.tt’s that archaic word now.'* “Brothers”.^ 

I reject what admen taught us, 

I rejei t the pl.i>’X of Plauliis, 

classic al and other studies. 

the comm n and the fuddy-duddies. 

Both aie vciy far from noble. 

My distress is yours—anti global. 

1 am hlan, not very liappy 
in the nightie or the napjjy, 
not enjoying his sins and sexes, 
husbands, wives and soirowing exes. 

You can’t ignore my wounded feelings 
ill your Kxeters and Ealings, 
mine is trouble that surpasses 
dilfi'rences of clocks and classes; 
tliough you are completely gormless 
and your life is calm and stormlcss, 
hire purchase mortgage man, flat-renter, 

1 live at the stormy centre. 

1 am in that sad position: 
permanently in transition. 
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Loamshire 


For yc-ars its rronomy has tMf-n ninnini; down 
liccaiiss' must oi Uio iiihabilanis .iic ports 
Who cultivate wild thyme oi bog as]>horlt;l 
And profess a diminishing inteiest in 
The hiddtn nuaning of the tout vegetable, 

'I’he population explosion makes matters worse 
Despite ih< bv now fanuiiis last words of one 
Who was ciiished to death under his first traitor, 
Of the demise of another who was kieked into 
I'liconscioiisness foi ever by a hoise’s hoof. 

‘I hev both died smiling, anil now the emjiiy stable 
I'liat adiimulates an aura ol piituirsque 
Dilajiidalion, and the broken inarhinerv 
'J’hat drops p« tals of rust on to thi‘ reins stand 
As ihe shinies of a I'onUnuous pilgnm.'xge. 

Rtlig’ons iir.irticr Tequiiin tlie sentimental 
SaiiirKr and complete rxteinnnatioii of 
.Siiih donusiif .inim.ds as the pig and goat. 

So that the fill salrnt dii l has berome 
Ikiilgi r hams, the oetasioiial roast liedgehog, 

C)i, wh*’ii in se.tson, brightlv (olouiid beiiitrs 
.And the iiiipioieited eggs ofi.iri sjiei les 
WI losr- shoit memoiies letiiin rseiy spiiiigtiine, 
Risking nakr'd e\rs and hungiy bmoiolais 
"1 oni si among ih'niided hedgeiows, b.iie brani hes 

In all hkeldioixl the number of emigrants 
Would nil tease were it not lor the sad tendeniy 
fJI the highways to dwindle to grassy b'j-ways 
'rhal meander beyond inaccurate signposts. 

And the imj)o.ssibility of locating, 

Issrn if this were desiiable, the county 
Capital or some adniinisliative centre 
That might focus the scatter of smallholdings 
And reduce the raggedly drawn boundaiy 
To a dispute of international propoi tions. 
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Ibsen & the Absurd 

By John Weightnian 

T wo OK iHRLt MONTHS ago, I cxprcssctl a 
vcr> unlavoutable rciidion to John iiahncl 
Botkwan, ds perlormcd at the Nalional 'Ihcatrc 
with a biilliant cast including two dames and a 
knight It was, in fact, the lack of tiue knight- 
imess, of any genuine psychological nobility in 
the chaiacter of Borkman himself, that I ob¬ 
jected to It seemed to me that Ibsen was deploy¬ 
ing his symbols in far loo obvious a mannei to 
engender lalsely tragic emotion about a hollow, 
iieo-Nict/schcan tvtoon, and I was pu/zled 
that such a play should be thought a modern 
masterpiece I am still of the same mind as 
regards John Gahwl Borkman, but having now 
seen a superb performance of Hcdda Gahlcr at 
the Royal Shakespeare Theatre and having put 
myself through a vacation course of Ibsen 
leading, I must luisten to muke amimdc honorahU’ 
John (labrirl Borkman is a relatively poor 
play, in which the characteristic ibsen elemenis 
are unconvincingly combined and the straining 
after tragedy ill-judged But the belter works - 
and Hcdda (lahUr is one of them —have a 
fascinatingly bleak quality, which is perhaps 
Nietzschean in the deeper sense of being beyond 
good and evil Hcdda is ceitainly not a good 
woman, she is an unashamedly destructive bitch, 
and It IS not surprising that the moralistic press 
of the 19th century should have exclaimed about 
the “moral sewer gas” of Ibsen diama Some of 
the newspaper comments are quoted in the RSC 
programme, as if they were self-ev idcnlly mis¬ 
taken, whereas they arc perfectly true from a 
certain angle. No one who believes in goodness 
as a prime virtue could be comfortably at home 
in Ibsen's universe If I am not mistaken, it 
would be impossible to name a single interesting 
“good” character in any of the major plays. 
Jiven Nora, in The PoB'.s House, has non in her 
soul, and bllida, in The Lady fioin the Sea, gives 
remarkably short shrift to her returned sailor, 
who has remained faithful for unnumlwed years. 
Ibsen's forte is the creation of rasping, dis¬ 
agreeable characters, who are impatient about 
hie and very prone to look upon death, 
absence or departure as an immediate alterna¬ 
tive. So true is this that, on reading Rosmers- 
ho/m, I found myself wondering why Dame 
Rebecca West took her pen-name from the 
rather dislikable heroine of that play who, after 
the failure of her first attempts at progressive 


activity through manipulating a wishy-washy 
lover whose wife's mind she has poisoned, con¬ 
cludes a suicide pact with him and jumps off a 
bridge. 

In short, Ibsen’s critical attitude to average 
bourgeois society, which was so exciting for the 
forward-looking people who first welcomed his 
plays, IS fai from making him into a positive, 
l^ft-Wing humanitarian. Indeed, he seems to 
have no stronger term of abuse than “liberal ” 
Would he really have wanted a decent, well 
organised society, in which municipaf councils 
were honest and family life all sweetness and 
light*' Does he really believe in the fundamental 
goodness of man and the perfectibility of 
society"? I doubt it. He sometimes gives the 
impression of holding these views, but only 
because his cxaspeiation with the ,statu\ quo 
makes him Isehavc as if he were on the side of the 
angels Judging by the darkest plays—//<vWii 
Gabler and The Master Builder -the only ungel 
he is genuinely allied with is Lucifer, / c the 
I’romcthcan angel, of whom Niel/sche's Ober- 
mensih was only a modern rcininting liis 
deepest commitment is to the freedom of stiong 
individuals who are striving to lie themselves, 
whatever that may mean, m an incomprehen¬ 
sible universe Unlike his half-disciple Shaw, he 
is not an evolutionary mcliorist with secondary 
Nicl/schean overtones; he is much nearer to 
being a piimary Nicl/schean, a Promethean 
Absurdist, like Malraux, Sartre in some moods, 
and the earlv Camus 

IlowEvrR, HI. HAS different levels of sensibility 
and they are variou.sly arranged Iroin play to 
play A peculiarity of his situation in diamatic 
history is that he is a master of la piece bien faite, 
as e.xemplilicd by Scribe, Saidou, Dumas {ds, etc. 
His patterns are always firmly ariangcd, the 
symbols richly polyvalent and the general effect 
strung, if not always immediately comprehen¬ 
sible But one feels each time that it ought to be 
deal, because the tone of the play seems to be 
pointing a moral. The explanation for this may 
be that the I9th-centuiy piece hien /u/te derives 
III Its turn from the Anglo-French bourgeois 
drama of the 18th century, which was es¬ 
sentially a moralising form, intended to express 
middle-class seriousness and do-good-ism, as 
opposed to aristocratic frivolity and panache. 
Ibsen makes lavish use of ail the stock theatrical 
conventions associated with the form and its - 
moral preoccupations: arrivals and departures, 
separations and reunions, guilty secrets emerging 
from the past, the interwoven stresses of com¬ 
mercial and sexual morality,,,class differences 
and family conflicts. One or two of his plays, 
in fact, are very close to the most conventional 
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examples of the genre. Pillars of Society has all 
the typical features, including a central hypo¬ 
critical character, fiernick, who is converted to 
virtue in the end, and that typical device of the 
French bourgeois drama, ioncle d'Amerique. 
An Enemy of the People is a slightly more sophis¬ 
ticated instance of bourgeois drama; Dr Stock¬ 
mann, the heio who sets out to denounce muni¬ 
cipal malpractice, is not a wooden personification 
of virtue, like, say, the heroes in Diderot's /.e 
Pete de Fanulle or Le Fds Naturel, he is im¬ 
pulsive, indiscreet, vain and not at all a humanity- 
loving democrat; but the general line-up of the 
characters in terms of black, white and grey 
corresponds to the simplistic patterning of the 
bourgeois drama. If Ibsen had written only this 
sort of play, he would have been a minor ques¬ 
tioner of social evils, like Dumas Jils and Brieux, 
and he would have died with the 19th century. 

I N ms BETTCR WORKS, he docs not simply 
subveit conventional morality or proceed by 
paradox, which is Shaw’s typical device. After 
exploring the moral issue in the clash of the 
dialogue, he may bung the play to a dramatic 
conclusion with a dclinitivc event—a death, a 
suicide or a depaitiiie—which, however, leaves 
the issue undecided. Besides, the implications of 
one play may seem to contradict Miose of another. 
There is a contrast between his artistic practice 
and his general behaviour. In his correspondence 
and obiter dicta, he sounds sure of his opinions, 
aggressive and dogmatic, as if he were impatient 
with the many fools who could not see the truth 
staring them in the face. A letter to Brandos, 
dated 1882, expresses his belief in the minority 
of the enlightened, the vanguard which pushes 
on to the points the majority has not >et reached, 
and concludes categorically: “That man is 
right who has allied himself most closely with the 
future.” 

Yet, for instance, if we fake the vexed question 
of marriage, which is one of his constant con¬ 
cerns, does the future demand that all unions 
founded on a degree of hypocrisy should be 
broken up, at whatever cost, in the name of moral 
honesty, or that it is better to keep a defective 
marriage going rather than risk upsetting the 
apple-cart? At the end of The Doll's House, Nora 
goes off into the unknown to achieve self- 
realisation, leaving her three children to be 
looked after by the servants and her mediocre 
I husband, and her decision appears ruthlessly 
heroic: she herself may come to a bad end in a 
good, individualistic cause, while her abandon¬ 
ment of the children is a crime mitigated by self- 
sacrifice. The lesson of The Wild Duck is quite 
different; Gregers Werle, through his prim, 
bachelor insistence on the truth, ruins the re- 
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Democracy and Poetry 

Robert Penn Warren 


The anguish of Robert Penn Warren’s own poetic 
vision of act and democracy is soothed only by 
his belief that poetry can nourish and at least do 
something toward the rescue of democracy; he 
shows how arc can become a healer, can be 
therapeutic In the face of dismccgrativc forces 
set louse in modem society, it is poetry that 
affirms the nouon ot tlie self 
It is a model of the organised self, an emblem of 
the struggle for the achieving sett, and ol the self 
in a coRununjtv 

CompcUing, resonant, memorable, Democracy and 
Poetry is a major tcsiamcnc not only to the vitahcy 
of poetry, but also lo a faitli m democracy. £3.30 


The Poetry of 
George Herbert 

Helen Vendler 

In this comprehensive reading of George Herbert, 
Helen Vendler reveals the complexity inherent 
in the app.irent simplicity ot his lyrics Herbert 
appears here, both in introspective and in 
devotional verse, as a poet of universal feclmg 
whose work can be given a human interpretation 
independent ut any religious conviction Very 
nearly all of Herbert’s poems arc treated in tins 
finely written, forcefully argued study, tracing his 
surest line nl development in the various modes 
and forms in which he worked. £7.70 


The Canon of 

Sir Thomas Wyatt’s Poetry 

Richard Harrier 

Thomas Wyatt is the finest Enghsh poet between 
Chaucer and the lilizabeihans. Many poems have 
been wrongly attributed to him, however, and 
the autlienticity of different versions of his lyrics 
has been a matter of dispute. Mr Hamer mokes a 
significant contribution both by establishing _ 
accurate texts and by dctcrminmg the canon itself. 
The only sohd foundation for tlie Wyatt canon 
is his personal copybook, the Egerton MS, here 
reproduced in a diplomatic text. The apparatus 
records all changes within the manuscript and 
all contemporary \ariants; explanatory notes are 
provided. £8.2S 

Spenser’s Art 

A Companion to Book One of 
The Faerte Queene 
Mark Rose 

Alark Rose shows that it is possible to read the 
poem, savoruig the language and tracmg 
Spenser's vesion, without prior expertise m 
religion and philos^hy. Renaissance iconography 
and mythology, or Tudor history. He offers a 
close reading of Book One, helpmg the reader 
respond freshly to the emotion, humour, grace 
and humanity of the poem and conveying a sense 
of Its nctoess and subtlety. £3.85 

Imperfect Encounter 

Letters of William Rothenatein and 
Rabindranath Tagore, 1911-1941 
Mary M Lago editor £8.25 

Harvard University Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SWl 
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lationship between Hjalmar and Gina, which 
worked in a ramshackle way, and causes the 
death of Hedvig, he is castigated by Relling, 
precisely foi not seeing the practical advantages 
of mauvat’it' toi m making life livable for frail 
humanity. In one context, Ibsen is denouncing 
bad faith, in the other, he is justifying it as a 
necessary ingredient of existence. 

One may explain this by saying that Ibsen, in 
spile ot his moralising stance, is perhaps not so 
much a moralist as a playwright interested in 
dramatic effects. He may be ringing the changes 
on similar elements in order to exploit the 
maximum range of theatrical emotion In one 
context, the spectator is expected to throb in 
sympathy with Noia; in the other, to vibrate in 
disapproval of Gregers, and in each case it is 
the reaction that counts, rather than the principle 
behind it. If the theatre is considered to be 
primarily a Temple of Emotion (and many 
typically theatre-minded people appear to be 
able to enjoy any emotion for its own sake, with¬ 
out needing to enquire into the organic coherence 
of its roots), well and good But this was one of 
my objections to John Gabriel Borkman\ getting 
the arrangement slightly wrong, Ibsen showed 
him behaving disagiccably, like Gregers, and 
yet was adorning his behaviour with poetic 
effects, as if we ought to sympathise with him, 
as with Nora. 

Thlrf, are many curious little twists in the 
plays which leave one wondering whether Ibsen 
intended them to be interpreted as human-all- 
too-human confusions in the characters them¬ 
selves, or whether they aie unassimilated frag¬ 
ments in his own philosophy of life. For instance, 
why does Nora abandon her children'' She 
implies at times that, having forged a signature, 
she is morally unreliable and therefore cannot 
bring them up properly; she has to go off and 
discover herself before she can assume responsi¬ 
bility for other people. She is surely wrong in 
her reasoning becau.se, as she points out else¬ 
where, her crime was a minor one committed 
with the best of intentions, and she is leaving her 
children in a situation poisoned with conven¬ 
tional morality. But perhaps Ibsen felt that she 
was, in a sense, guilty, and that poetic justice 
had to operate, as it usually does in bourgeois 
drama. If so, he has failed to see that, from the 
Absurdist point of view, which is his deepest 
intuition, poetic justice is just as illusory as the 
pathetic fallacy. There is no morality in nature 
or history, only the operation of necessity, which 
runs through everything, including the human 
temperament. If partial acceptance of guilt is 
meant to be a r^son for Nora’s departure, this 
IS a flaw in the play; she ought not to have 
abandoned her children. It may be, of course. 


that Ibsen, the playwright, thought first of the 
splendid dramatic device of the slammed door 
and wanted to get to it by hook or by crook. 

A SIMILAR UNCERTAINTY occurs, with more 
disruptive effect, in Ghosts, which I have 
always thought to be one of the least satisfactory 
plays, although it is not a simple propaganda 
work, like Les Avaries by Bricux. The nioial issue 
raised by syphilis is not difliciilt to state: no 
syphilitic person should wittingly infect the 
healthy or beget children, since this would be a 
straightforward act of malignancy. But syphilis 
in Itself IS not wicked, nor is it a punishment for 
wickedness; like any other disease, it is a neutral 
part of the so-called “economy” of nature. To 
superstitious minds, it can appear to he a punish¬ 
ment, / c a form of poetic justice, because it 
begins in the sexual organs and eventually affects 
the brain, in other words, relates to the two most 
prestigious parts of the human anulomy Biicux’s 
play, as 1 remember it, is a right-minded, didactic 
piece attacking the bourgeois hypocrisy which 
prevented the frank discussion of syphilis in 
connection with manages tie convenance. How¬ 
ever, in Ghosti. there is a dciinitc suggestion that 
Alving pire contracted syphilis because of his 
immorality, that Mis Alving connived in the 
immorality for the sake of preserving appearances, 
and that she is now being punished by seeing 
Oswald decline into imbecility. The details arc left 
vague, but if Alving pdte caught .syphilis only 
through seducing the .servant girl when he was 
drunk, he was singularly unlucky, like the 
Cambiidgc don I once heard about who cele¬ 
brated the award of his Fellowship by plucking 
up courage to go on one occasion with a prosti¬ 
tute, possibly in a well-meaning attempt to cure 
himself of latent inversion, and then rotted away 
disastrously in a few years. In any case, if the 
servant was syphilitic, how can her daughter, 
Regine, who is also the child of Alving p^re, be in 
robust health, when her half-brother, 0.swald, has 
been infected? I suspect Ibsen to be arranging 
dramatic contra.sts: Northern darkness, syphilis, 
and bourgeois benightedness in opposition to 
Southern sun, freedom, and aesthetic creativity; 
pure young girl in opposition to diseased young 
man; half-brother incestuously attracted to 
half-sister, etc., without getting the relationship 
between morality and necessity quite right. 

I am not sure whether the theme of the play is 
meant to be “the sins of the fathers ate visited on 
the children” or “like father, like son” (Oswald 
takes to drink and tries to seduce Regine). If it is 
the first, syphilis is being used as a form of 
poetic justice, which is manife^y wrot^. Alving 
pire could have been sexually unmoral without 
contracting the disease, and he could have been 
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diseased without being sexually immoral, just as 
Lingstrand, in The Lady jrom the Sea. is tuber¬ 
cular without having done anything wrong. As 
for the second theme, it would be a dull fonn of 
determinism, and one not much in keeping with 
ordinary experience. 1 would guess Ibsen to be 
yielding to the temptation to pre.sent syphilis as 
a specifically bourgeois evil Something similar 
happens m The Wild Duck, where the profligate 
Werle pere transmits his bad eyesight (a conse¬ 
quence of venereal disease?) to his illegitimate 
daughter, Medvig. However, as one of the 
characters points out in the play, Werle pere 
goes unpunished, apart from his incipient 
blindness, and he even settles down to a com¬ 
fortable old age with his attractive mistress, so 
that he is not a victim of poetic justice to the 
same extent. Hedvig dies, but Werle pere is not 
immediately to blame; the fault lies with Gregers, 
the too-severe Puritan. The message may be that 
immoral fathers produce sometimes diseased, 
sometimes morally intemperate, sons. In both 
cases, at any rate, a message seems to be hanging 
in the air and it cannot easily be squared with 
Ibsen's fundamental Absurdist irony. 

At 1HF SAMI iiMt, it IS in (7/ioyry that Ibsen 
comes closest to making the obvious point about 
the hitilus between nmralily and necessity, in 
connection with the decision irJt to insure the 
orphanage. Mrs Alving, making atonement for 
her past mistakes and yet compounding them by 
reinforcing her dead husband’s false reputation 
for virtue, founds the Alving orphanage. Pastor 
Manders explains that to insure such a chari¬ 
table institution against the risk of fire would be 
to display a lack of faith in Piovidcncc and its 
inherent goodness. He might have added that all 
insurance is, philosophically, a post-providcn- 
tialist phenomenon. If man has to be provident, 
this can only mean that God is not, although 
attempts have been made to stradale the contra¬ 
diction in such semi-Absurdist phrases as “Trust 
in God and keep your powder dry” or “God 
helps those who help themselves.” A thorough¬ 
going Absurdist believer, such as Simone Weil, 
will say that God allows necessity full play and 
even submits to it Himself in the person of 
Christ; man, like the Man-God, is literally 
crucified on nece.ssity. Amplifying Simone Weil’s 
idea, we could add that the crucifix, with its two 
bars set at ri^t angles to each other, the vertical 
one representing the ruthlessness of n6cc.ssity 
(the downward pull of gravity) and the horizontal 
one representing the outstretched arms of suffer¬ 
ing man, is a perfect symbol of the tension 
between scientific law and human emotion. In 
Ghosts, the orphanage burns down; God has 
allowed necessity full play, or God is malevolent 
enough to want to punish Mrs Alving’s piesump- 
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tion and past errors even at the expense of the 
orphans, or God does not exist. 

HE BEA UTY of The Master Builder and Hedda 
Gabler is that they are almost pure expres¬ 
sions of the frustrated Promethean impulse, 
uncluttered by any worry about moral justifica¬ 
tion or any particular tendency to blame society 
for what is, after all, a metaphysical situation, 
whereas Ghosts, The Wild Duck and The Lady 
from the Sea tend to confuse the metaphysical 
and the social. In The fVild Duck, the bird with the 
broken wing surviving in captivity cun be under¬ 
stood, on one level at least, as the metaphysical 
aspiration, the Promethean impulse, smothered 
by bourgeoisism or the muddle of human relation¬ 
ships. A whole range of ornithological parallels 
served this purpose in the I'^th and early 20th 
centuries: the lark, the albatross, the swan, the 
vulture, the eagle, the sea-gull, the bluc-bird and 
even the cuckoo. But I cannot see The Wild Duck 
as Ibsen’s masterpiece, because Gregers is mis¬ 
takenly working olT his thirst for the absolute 
through messing up still further human lives that 
are already beyond redemption. The Lady from 
the Sea is exceptional in that, for once, Ibsen 
prefers the comfortably human to the grandly 
impossible. Ellida renounces heroccanic Stranger, 
the symbol of her “craving for the unattainable... 
for the limitless”, in favour of happy domesticity; 
that is, she moves back from cosmic poetry to the 
bourgeois drama: Undine settles on dry land. 
But The Master Builder and Hedda Gabler have 
no truck with bourgeois values, although the latter 
play may have the outward appearance of a 
bourgeois drama; Solncs and Hedda are the 
male and female versions of the same exasperated 
Absurdist character. 

Solnes, being a man with a constructive gift, 
can create buildings which rise heavenwards, 
first in an automatic gesture of worship, then in a 
gesture of revolt. When he speaks to God from 
the top of the church tower, he finds that God is 
not there or does not deign to reply. So he comes 
down to build houses for men, but either men are 
so mediocre as nut to be worth building for, or 
they are potential rivals and so challenge the 
Promethean creator’s need to feel supreme and 
unique. (At times, Ibsen manipulates the subject/ 
object tension almost as systematically as Sartre.) 
Finally, Solnes builds his own house, as a 
monument to himself, with its tower and its 
significantly empty nurseries (physical procrea¬ 
tion, an animal, Le. organic, scientific process, 
is a mere extension of contingency; it would take 
a wise father to know the “necessity” of his own 
child in the way a creator knows his works). 
Egged on by Hilde, a minor Hedda, he climbs to 
the top of this personal tower in a last frenzy of 
self-a^mation, and plunges to his death. 


Hedda is devoid of artistic creativeness and, 
being a woman, is cursed with a womb that 
conceives against her will and, what is worse, is 
legitimately fertilised by the least interesting of 
her three male partners. Whereas Solncs can be 
positive in defiance, she can only be positive in 
negativity, through manipulating the men: 
Tesman, the mediocre, “good” husband, with 
whom she makes do as a bread-winner, and whom 
she has married through the Absurdist accident 
of making a remark about the house; Brack, 
amoral though by profession a judge, and a valid, 
if non-poclic opponent, with whom she spars 
zestfully, until he threatens to get the better of 
hei; and Lovborg, the Dionysiac beau ideal, with 
whom she might just have thrown in her lot, had 
she been absolutely sure that he had vine leaves in 
his hair and was not just another gifted weakling, 
unable to distinguish between ecstasy and drink. 

As Miss Glenda Jackson plays her, with mag¬ 
nificently sustained viciousness and a thrilling 
range of intonation, Hedda is not just a Norwe¬ 
gian Madame Bovary, longing for romantic 
fulfilment; she is a suburban Lady Macbeth or 
Madame dc Merteuil, whose boredom is so 
intense as to lend metaphysical dignity to bad 
temper in a bourgeois drawing-room. The sym¬ 
bols, too, have a splendid, melodramatic simpli¬ 
city and are so dreamlike that Ibsen himself may 
not have been fully aware of them. Hedda is a 
dismounted Amazon, forced to fight on foot 
indoors, instead of galloping frecely out of doors, 
and her father’s pistols, which she uses to 
frighten Brack, an ambiguous devotee of “the 
back way”, and one of which she passes to 
Lovborg, are male attributes handled more 
competently by her than by the men. Her move¬ 
ment when she presents the pistol to Lovborg, 
otTering him, as it were, a means of lethal potency 
with which to escape aesthetically from the 
humdrum, has the same mixture of sexuality and 
intellectual tension as PhMre’s gesture in grasping 
at Hyppolite’s sword. The phallic symbol is being 
offered to the man in the one case, and snatched 
from him in the other, and the aim in both cases 
is death, the polar opposite of sex. 

This is not to say that Hedda Gabler. like 
Phkdre, is a tragedy, since tragedy supposes 
some transcendental witness or counterpart 
or law, against which human effort and 
failure are being measured, and which can 
underwrite the catharsis. Ibsen’s play is a 
black. Absurdist farce. Lovborg muffs his 
exit by shooting himself accidentally in the 
stomach, i.e. in the guts and near the genitals, 
during a row with a prostitute; Hedda can only 
retort with the vain, stylish g^turp of putting the 
pistol to her temple, the nobly-named seat of 
Absurdist awareness. 
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A Nice Place to Visit 

A mericans, as 
Tocqueville and 
others have pointed 
out, are too busy 
iinding solutions for 
the future to have 
much patience with 
the past—especially, 
one might add, tlic 
recent past. The dis¬ 
tant past may be 
viewed through heroic 
or nostalgic lenses, 
but the recent past is 
too close for comfort. 
It’s embarrassing be¬ 
cause It's about us. 
Perhaps that is one 
reason why very little 
has been said or 
written by politicians or journalists about the 

recently deceased but unlamcnled war in Viet 

Nam The tragedy over, Ameiicans are calm of 
mind, ail passion spent. Or perhaps they arc 
merely bored with it all, sated by 10 years of news 
from a country that surely cannot be of much 
inteicst to most Ameiicans. 

Rccau.se no one wants to talk oi think about 
Viet Nam any moic. many Americans will gladly 
assent to the notion that what finally happened 
there is all for the best. They will be eager to 
accept benign new portraits of their foimcr 
enemy, in this way leassuring themselves that 
dread Necessity—the ignominious defeat by a 
minor Asian power--was really in the best 
interests of all concerned Such portraits will take 
the form of exercises in dcmystihcation, attempts 
to exorcise the old demon of the communist 
menace by providing us with the long historical 
view of an “expert” on South-ea.st Asian culture. 

Such a portrait has already been painted by 
Frances FitzGerald in an article entitled “Journey 
to North Vietnam”, which appeared in a recent 
issue of The New Yorker. Ms FitzGerald clearly 
has the right credentials for undertaking such a 

‘ See also, in Encoonter, Paul Hollander, “The 
Ideological Pilgrim: Looking for Utopia, Then and 
Now” (November 1973), and George Wat.y>n, "Were 
the Intellectuals Duped? The 1930s Revisited” 
(December 1973). 



commission. She is the author of Fire in the Lake 
(1972), a book about Viet Nam that won several 
awards in the United States. She has also written 
pieces on Cuba and Iran for several influential 
American journals. 

One may wonder about such expert visiting 
journalists, for her article, which was actually 
written a short time before the war ended, 
panders to our need to And some good in all 
endings—evoking as it does a North Viet Nam of 
order, harmony, and decency. Ms FitzGerald of 
course isn't prevaricating. She reports what she 
saw and heard—that is, what she wanted to see 
and hear, like the believers who went to Russia 
in the 1930s, those enthusiasts whom David Caute 
surveyed in his book. The Fellow-Travellers 
(I973).‘ 

One has no way of knowing whether the picture 
FitzGerald paints of North Viet Nam and its 
citizens is an accurate one, but the very language 
of her celebrations evokes the language of those 
celebrants of 40 years ago. As we now know, 
the gap between their talcs and the reality of life 
in the Soviet Union at the time was enormous. 
Tliough the gap between what FitzGerald 
reports and the reality of life in North Viet Nam 
IS probably not as great, since North Viet Nam 
lacks a Stalin, it still behooves us to be sceptical 
of any “tale” that smacks of the tales of the 
Thirties. 

The coMi'LACtNT RHETORIC of her piece deserves, 

1 think, dose analysis. She begins by suggesting 
that Hanoi is in some ways similar to Saigon: a 
hotel in Hanoi has an air of decayed elegance, 
just like a hotel she knows in Saigon. The com- 
paiison IS leassuiing; the world we are entering 
is not very dilfcrcnt from the world we have left. 
But if Hanoi looks a bit like Saigon, the atmos¬ 
phere of Hanoi is quite different from Saigon’s; 
there arc no whores, street sellers, or transvestites. 
Instead of hysterical children bc^ing for money, 
she sees groups of well-behaved boys wearing red 
neckerchiefs. Chaos reigns in decadent Saigon, 
ruined by instant Americanisation, whereas in 
ordeily Hanoi “they have kept up many of the 
old customs.” 

Hanoi, FitzGerald implies, is the kind of city 
that no longer exists in the United States—a 
pleasant, medium-sized city, clean and safe. 

“In the afternoons, Hanoians drink beer on the 

terrace of the little restaurant next to the lake; they 

rent n 'ing shells or go for a ride in the motorboats 

that putter back and forth between its islands.” 

In the evenings lovers sit on benches in the small, 
dark place near the lake. The police, tolerant and 
understanding, don’t bother the lovers, nor do 
they bother “the little boys who illegally flsh in 
the lake with home-made spinning rods." 
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After the introductory tableau, with its home¬ 
made spinning rods, we are treated to cameos of 
the people—at least the people whom Ms 
FitzGerald was allowed to meet. North Viet¬ 
namese officials, she stresses, have “an under¬ 
current of irony that is completely subversive to 
high-flown rhetoric and doctrinaire rigidity.” 
This IS especially true of the more important 
officials. ‘The higher up or the more sophisticated 
the official, the less rhetoric there would be.” 
Very few windy bores spouting Marxism- 
Leninism, just as there were very few windy bores 
to greet those intellectuals who visited Russia in 
the ’30s 

We first meet an economist, someone whom 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb would have liked, 
since he seems more of a Fabian Socialist than a 
Marxist-Leninist: 

“His presentation was matter-of-fact, unpolomical, 
and rather more lucid than that ot most economists. 
... What he talked about mostly was building fac¬ 
tories, getting things done.” 

Then, as if to show that there are thinkers in 
North Viet Nam as well as doers, wc meet an 
intellectual, someone who sees himself as part of 
the French intellectual tradition, the lesident 
J.-P. Sartre, his Marxism “of the philosophical 
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sort, his theoretical work elegant and literary.*' 
We also meet a more commonsensical type, an 
official who is down-to-earth and extremely 
informative....” Then a university student, who 
was “one of the least self-conscious people I’ve 
ever met.” Although she has suffered a great deal, 
she “seemed to have no emotional scars from the 
war....” She is “a good student, a responsible 

girl_” The tour of officials ends with a 

humanist—an editor who, in talking of the war, 
conveyed “the human scale of the whole enter¬ 
prise: the sorrow of it, and the exhaastion and 
the difficulty that the leaders had undergone m 
making some of their decisions.” Disturbed about 
the economic problems of the United States, “he 
expressed sympathy for the five or six million 
Americans unemployed.” His reaction, Fitz¬ 
Gerald assures us, “was sincere ” 

Our sense of dejii vu deepens as FitzGerald 
gives us snapshots of the good folk of North 
Viet Nam at work, the heroes of the soil, while 
she lectures to us about the country's economic 
development. North Viet Nam, it seems, is 
charmingly underdeveloped, unlike the Ameri¬ 
canised parts of South-east Asia. There are no 
“superhighways, gas stations, and movie theaters.” 
Even the industrial centres have a luial touch to 
them, as “workeis grow vegetables m factory 
yards....” The description appeals to America’s 
current nostalgia for rural life, for small-town 
simplicities. North Viet Nam could be a turn-of- 
thc-centuiy America. ... 

T he article now moves into the pastoral mode, 
social-realist version. Fit/Gerald speaks of 
the country's agricultural co-ops, which own the 
land they farm and its produce. No problems with 
kulaks here: “civil law protects their title to the 
land and their rights vis-a-vis the state.” At one 
of these co-ops, FitzGerald hears a discussion 
where everyone voices his opinion, though “at 
one point the chairman said that the tension of 
the meeting had given him a headache, and that 
it would be belter to take a break with a few 
songs.” Which they did. Though FitzGerald 
supplies us with no direct quotations from The 
People, she assures us that they are grateful for a 
“government that provides a system of social 
security for all", a government that has an excel¬ 
lent health-care system as well as an educational 
network “that is open to all, including adults.” 

Naturally the North Vietnamese officials are 
modest about their utopia. “The North Viet¬ 
namese officials we met hardly mentioned their 
country’s social achievements....” As practical 
and judicious men, they above all want “to be 
frank”, as one official said, about their country’s 
problems when they are talking to a journalist 
whom they have honoured with an invitation to 
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tour the!r country. Decent, modest, and reason¬ 
able, the North Vietnamese leaders want business 
as usual; they seek investments from ail govern¬ 
ments, even from private companies. These 
leaders, Ms FitzGerald says, “are clearly taking a 
gradualist, pragmatic approach to the reorganisa¬ 
tion of the economy.” Nevertheless these prag¬ 
matic officials do emphasise that they are also 
ardent nationalists who yearn for a leintegration 
of their country, though they bear no malice 
towards the United States and hope “for an 
eventual mending of relations ..All they want 
in the South is “peace, democracy, national con¬ 
cord. and a new government m Saigon.” But they 
are patient, these leaders, and they realise that in 
order to eventually leunify the country they will 
need “a fairly long period of transition, in which 
they could do the necessary political work in the 
cities.” 
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“NErEs.SARY poi rriCAi. work.” Three innocuous 
words I imagine that FitzGerald batted them out 
on her typewriter without giving them a .second 
thought. Yet can someone, at this point in the 
2 t)th century, really use such a phrase and not be 
aware of all that it implies’’ Not be aware—to 
quote Orwell's “Politics and the Pnglish Lan¬ 
guage”—that sudi euphemistic language “is 
designed to make lies sound truthful and murder 
re.spectable, and to give an appearance of solidity 
to pure wind’’” 

As Orwell said m the same essay; “words of 
this kind aie often used in a consciously dishonest 
way ” But I doubt that Ms Lit/Geiald was 
consciou.sly dishonest, she was merely entranc-cd 
by hei vision of all the good things the new order 
will bring to those in the South who have no 
choice but to accept it. History repeats itself, but 
with some difference. The fellow-travellers of the 
'30s weie innocent, they had no idea of the 
extraordinary duplicity of the leaders of the 
Soviet Union. Moreover, beset as they were by a 
world-wide depression and by the menace of 
Nazi Germany, they desperately needed to believe 
that some country in the woild at least embodied 
the idea of the good, even if the reality was not 
quite up to the idea. One would think that an 
intellectual nowadays should know better. 

It’s one thing to accept Necessity, and to be 
relieved, moreover, that the ghastly war in Viet 
Nam is over. It’s another thing complacently to 
obey the weight of this sad time by walking away 
from the bloody stage reassured that all is for the 
best. Wc should remember, though we ctin do 
nothing about it. that .some people will have to 
endure the "necessary political work." 
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The Kathmandu Option 

Patrimony & Bureaucracy—By Ernest Gellner 


K athmandu, like Timbuctoo, has become 
a code-word of ordmaiy speech Timbuctoo 
stands for a city located on the border between 
fiction and inaccessibility, in reality it happens to 
be a fascinating centre of scholarship, today as in 
the past, only mildly cut off by marshes 
to the South and, in confoimity with image, by 
the desert to the North The Fuaicg still walk 
through It. veiled and with sword and hand-in- 
hand, but today they arc more likely to be laided 
by the central government than vice versa Such is 
progress. Kathmandu, on the other liand, is 
known to stand at the end of a viable load, 
literally and morally. It stands for an option, 
or rather an opting-out. Europeans no longer 
ini|uirc of each othei, are you Catholic or 
Protestant?—are you monaichist or republican’’ 
—but rather, aic you fot Economic Cirovvth, or 
for Kathmandu? 

This, if they ever think about it, must lie 
somewhat offensive and irritating for the citi/ens 
of Kathmandu and adjoining areas, who after all 
possess an intrinsic icality which is quite inde¬ 
pendent of, if not contrary to, whatever .symbolic 
meaning their habitation may have for others. 
The Kathmandu option, if taken literally, would 
contain some surprises for those who flirt with it. 
Hereisadistinctive, fascinating, half-explored and 
quarter-understood society—the last great patri¬ 
monial state or oriental despotism; the one pure 
bit of India unconquered by Muslim or British; 
the only state in the world in which Hinduism is 
the established religion, where astrology (under 
the title “Predictive Aspects of Culture”) dis¬ 
creetly figures on the university curriculum; the 
only surviving princely state of British India, from 
whose citizens the sad news of Que^en Victoria’s 
death has been tactfully withheld, where govern¬ 
ment IS referred to as HMG; where Indian money 
can still be called the Company rupee, an amazing 
Himalayan patchwork of divcisc cultures and 
faiths with a merely nominal unity; an experiment 
in something called Panchayat Democracy. 


Systematic scholaiship, as opposed to mere 
by-products of restricted diplomatic, military or 
commercial dealing, has only been possible for 
outsiders since 1951. Till then, if this was, as many 
would hold, a patrimonial society, it was an 
uncommonly well insulated one. 

The fashionable noiion of the patrimonial state 
owes a great deal to Max Weber. The starting 
point IS the idea of a state which is like a house¬ 
hold, and is run for the benefit of its master. 

In the patrimonial state the most fundamental 
obligation of the subjects is the iiutciial inairitcii- 
ance ot the i ulcr. just as is the case in a patrimonial 
household,.. the diflcrencc is only one of degree. 

Yet, as in the household, the authority, though 
not legally circumscribed, is not wholly tyrannical: 

As a rule. the political patrimonial ruler is 
linked with the ruled through a consensual com- 
niunily w Inch also cvisls apart from his independent 
military lorce and which is rooted in the belief that 
(he rulei's puweis arc legitimate in so far as they 
are traditional. 

Though possessing this consensual element, yet 

The contm(iou.s struggle of the central power with 
the various centrifugal local powers creates a 
specific problem for patrimonialism when (he 
patrimonial ruler .. confronts not a mere mass of 
subicet... but when he stands as one landlordabove 
etJicr landlords, who .. wield an autonomous 
authority of their own. . . Some Roman emperors, 
Nero, for example, went far in wiping out private 
large landowners, especially in Africa However, if 
the ruler intends to eliminate the autonomous 
honoraiioies, he must have an administrative 
organisation of his own .... 

All these observations find echoes in the history 
of Nepal as it was until very recently, with 
perhaps one qualification: 

Even under purely bureaucratic patrimonialism no 
administrative technique could (prevent that, as a 
rule, the individual parts of the realm evad^ the 
ruler's influence the more, the farther away they 
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were from his residence. .. Tins is also a conse¬ 
quence of t!ic need . for rapid dccision-inaking by 
the officials in the ca^e of enemy attacks on these 
maichcs... 

This last trail docs not ring so true of Nepal in, 
say, the second half of the l^lh century. No 
enemy seemed vciy thieatcning tor any distant 
province, notwithstanding some trouble with 
TilKt and China, and hence its administiators had 
coricspondmgly less oppoilunity to attain 
autonomy. And. of course, thcie was a good 
reason for this exceptional slate ofafTaiis- tfiis 
patrimonial state, if such it was, did not have 
fu/zy boundaries It was embedded, on three 
sides, in an impeccably, indeed paradigmatic-ally 
bureaucratic state, namely British India. I'his was 
a territorially circumscribed, underwritten, 
guaranteed palrimonialism, with frontiers secure 
from aggression or secession. This unusual, 
strong and secure context is one element which 
defined the character of Nepal. 

T he Himalayas are an cihnic and lehgious 
patchwork, where Mongoloid and Indo- 
European populations and tribal groups meet and 
mingle with even older autochthonous strains, 
and where two great leligions compete, be it for 
souls or for social allegiance, with previous 
shamanistic beliefs and practices. (The theoretical 
applicability of the very term “shaman” has been 
challenged by a notable Nepalologisl, Professor 
Alexander Macdonald, but it may do as short¬ 
hand ) This IS where Hinduism, which hardly 
possesses the conceptual tools for prosclyfismg, 
nevertheless absorbs tribal groups and operates a 
social alchemy, by which erstwhile clans are 
transmuted into new castes. Anthropologists such 
a.s Dor Bahadur Bista. Alexandei Macdonald, 
Ch. von Furer-Heimendorf, Lionel and Patricia 
Caplan, Alan McFarlane, Nicholas Allen and 
others have now shown us something of this pro¬ 
cess. This IS also where it meets and competes with 
that Hinduism-for-export, Buddhism, returning 
with the piestigc of another, Tibetan civilisation. 
But there is also an intervening cultural buffer 
rone. As an American anthropologist, Gerald 
Berreman, observes: 

Throughout most of Nepal. . there is a broad 
belt on which Tibetan culture docs not directly 
meet Indian culture.... 

It IS these cultural and religious murchlands 
which provided the seedbed in which this fascina- 

‘ Economy and Soiiety By Max Wr nra. Translated 
by Guniher RorH and Ciaus WinirH, 3 vols, 
Bedininstcr Press, N J (1968). distributed by Sifo 
AB. Sweden, Sw Cr 270, S60.00, £30 

'■* The Rise of the House of Gorkha. By Ludwio F, 
Stillfr, S.J Manjusri Publishuig House, New Delhi, 
Rs. 60 and Rs. 45. 


ting polity emerged. Perhaps, as the great French 
scholar L. L6vi sp^ulatcd at the beginning of the 
ccntuiy, Nepal is India in the making—though 
we .shtill probably never know just how India was 
made. 

The modern Nepalpse state has its origins in the 
meeting of Hindu refugees from the Muslim 
conquerors of India with the local Mongoloid 
tribes In some ways, the Gurkha kingdom, as it 
was initially known, is to Hinduism las the 
Ottoman Turks were to Islam—it is the sword 
arm ol a religion 

There is a difference. The Turkic tribes emerged 
fiom central Asia and came to Islam, embraced it 
for the legitimacy or prestige it conferred on their 
rulers, or for the convenience it provided for 
their administrations. In the Himalayas, it was 
the other way round Hinduism came to the 
mountains rather than vice versa, in the form of 
migiating Hindu populations and ideas. Hindu 
brain and tribal brawn led to the emergence of a 
whole set of hill kingdoms, religiously legitimated 
and supported by a sturdy peasantry, just as 
thcie was a whole group of Turkish principalities 
in Anatolid. Prom iheir rivalry, the Gurkha state 
emerged victorious, as the Osinanli sultanate 
hud done in Anatolia. And the brain/brawn, 
legitimacy/military base formula worked well, 
in both cases. 

Father L. F. Stiller, S J , opens his Ihc Rise 
of the Home oj Gorkha- with the words 

The rise of the House of Goikha is undoubtedly the 
most signitic.int event - the ciitical turning point— 
in the history of modern Nepal It marks the tiansi- 
tion in the hill regions of Nepal from the era of 
l-limalnyun vallcy-ccntied petty states to the period 
of true national growth. 

And later he goes on to confirm the presence of 
the first, and, for Karl Marx, the distinctive trait 
of the Asiatic mode of production: 

Ail land was understood to be the property of the 
state. 

There were some interesting exceptions to this. 
Some tribes submitted to the Gurkha conquerors 
only on condition that their traditional land- 
tenure system was respected. This has been well 
explored by the anthropologist Lionel Caplan. 
Some of the characteristically patrimonial arran¬ 
gements had some local traits, most suitable for 
a land which straddles glaciers and tropical 
jungle: 

Instead of obliging each village to supply a portion 
of the expenses of the royal table and for the salaries 
of the royal servants [the ruler] set apart special 
villages for the support of particular departments of 

the Rajah’s service_A line of villages... was 

set apart for supplying the royal table with snow.... 
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Taking over the term "sanskritlzation” from the 
Indian anthropologist Srinivas to refer to Hindu 
cultural diffusion. Stiller goes on to observe, 
speaking of the pre-Gurkha period of political 
fragmentation: 

... the ruling class of most of the hill states had 
been subjected to a process of sansknii/ation. as a 
result ot which the ruling class thioughout most of 
Greater Nepal was I lindu.. in such a society it 
was not only the king's right to rule, to enforce law, 
and to punish transgression, it was his religious 
duty to (Jo so. 

And to underscore the circle which connected 
legitimacy and economy: 

To put the political aspect of land control in the 
cleaiest possible locus, the land was lite, the land 
was security, the land was wealth and prestige. And 
the land was the rajah's, the lajah, thcicfoic, 
controlled life, he controlled sectiiity. he controlled 
wealth and prestige And theicfoic he controlled 
his people 

Ultimate ownciship of the land was vested in the 
Clown This ownciship did not cslend to those 
who farmed the land The peasant was not a scif 
hound to any particular locality, but remained lice 
to migrate... However, if the peasant opted to till 
the soil—and this option w.is the obvious one — 
his rights to the land .. were limited to tenancy 
lights the rajah was under no obligation to 
kcsip him on the land 

The noble was no less vulnerable to the royal will. 

The power base with which the Gurkha king¬ 
dom entered history was not large: 12,000 
households, at most 15-20,000 men, of whom a 
third were exempt from military service m virtue 
of being Brahmins . . Nevcithelcss, the thing 
was achieved The key step in the establishment 
of the Nepalese kingdom was the conquest of 
Kathmandu valley. 

A c tRTAiN MiscoNt’EPiioN nccds to bo corrected 
The phrase “Kathmandu valley” coiijuies up, 
to those w'ho have not visited it, the image of a 
kind of Alpine valley wiit large, at a Himalayan 
scale—a long valley cut ulf by rock ridges from 
other similar valleys, with, presumably, a glacier 
at Its head In fact, Kathmandu valley is nothing 
of the kind. It is roughly circular in shape, 
surrounded by low hills, with nothing remotely 
resembling a glacier near it. Both legends and 
geology say it w'as once u lake, and its .soil is 
correspondingly rich. 

Above all, its inhabitants arc no kind of crude, 
simple mountain peasants Quite the reverse. 
If the Gurkhalis were the Anatolian Turks of 
this empire, then Kathmandu valley was its 
Constantinople. Its final capture was preceded 
by prolonged encirclement and much fighting, but 

' A Stiulv III i\ef>ali Economic History, 1768-1846. 
By MAiir.sii C'iianoka Rlomi. Manjusrt Publishing 
House (New Delhi, 1971J. Rs 39.00, i2.40. 


... the conquest [of the three cities of the valley] 
was something of an anti-climas. After so many 
years of struggle and ... so many... battles, the 
Ciorkhdiis literally walked into Kathmandu. The 
attack was planned for late September 1768, during 
the festivities of Indra Jatra. The Gorkhali lines 
were pushed right up to the walls of the city.... 
[The inhabitants], togcthcrwith their king,celebrated 
the Indra Jatra festival as usual. The fcvstival seems 
to have gone on with very little concern about the 
Cioi khalis camped outside. 

Who wcie these inhabitants, who accepted their 
conquerors with such passivity and devotion to 
ritual? 

C At.ruLATiON AS WFLL AS resignation and 
ritualism may have contributed to their 
supine attitude. The man who is the most pro¬ 
ductive and perhaps the most brilliant ofNepalc.se 
historians, Mahesh C. Rcgmi, thinks so: 

The Goikhali conquest was ... welcomed by the 
mercantile coinmunity ot Kathmandu valley, 
paiticularly the Newais [The conqueror] seived 
then inteicsis additionallv by expelling Indi.in 
tr.uleis fiom the area Within a few years after the 
conquest of the Kathmandu valley, wc find New.ir 
nurchants tiading even in the interior Western 
regions, as physical and political obsti uctions to 
travlc were eliniinated as <i result ol political 
unification Moreovei, a centralised .idmimstratioii 
enabled Newar inerehunls and iiiiaiicicis todivcisily 
then operations... .* 

If the Gurkhas w'crc the Ottomans of this cmpiic, 
then the Newais were its Greeks. The Newars 
arc the oiiginal inhabitants of Kathmandu v .Iley, 
still accounting for over half Us population. 
Fanciful theories about ihcir origin apart (<■/. 
Gopal Singh Nepali, The t\eHor.s, Bombay, 
1965), they share physical and linguistic trails 
witli other Himalayan tribes. But there the 
resemblance ends Where the mountain tribesmen 
stand for simplicity, the Newars possess one of 
the most sophisticated cultures of the world, and 
indeed a Iraditionally urban one, though 
Mahesh Rcgmi observes that in the IXth century 
“Kathmandu, Bliadgaun and Patan were prob¬ 
ably the only settlements which could be des¬ 
cribed as towns.” Nevertheless, theirs is clearly 
an urban culture. Three towns in a not very large 
valley would m any case indicate this Moreover, 
even their other compact settlements, with their 
superb courtyards and proliferation of shrines, 
look far more like agro-towns than like villages. 
They pos.sess one of the finest folk architectures 
in the world, less dramatic perhaps but more 
quietly elegant than that of the Atlas or southern 
Arabia. There is a rest fulness about the propor¬ 
tions of a Newar house or courtyard which makes 
It the Asiatic's Georgian. 

The anthropologist Michael Allen goes as far 
as to say that they “have been, for at least 2000 
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years, an essentially urban people.’ Some are 
Buddhist and some Hindu, and their Buddhism 
is unusual in managing without monks. Michael 
Allen considers ("Buddhism without Monks”, 
South Asia, vol 2, 1973) 

. . the necessity tor Buddhism without the patron¬ 
age of the povvcrtul to move from elitist inonaslicism 
to populji folk religion the Newars have done 
so III part by maintainingtheirri/wiar as temples for 
public worship, in part by offeiiiig their priestly 
seiVK.es to pure castes, and in pait by espousing an 
idcoliigy that places high value on women, meat, 
dunk and other good things of the sensory woild. 

The majority of Newars are Buddhists, but they 
have replaced Buddhist monaslicism by Hindu 
principles of heredity. Stephen Greenwold, 
another modern student of the Ncwais, notes 
(in “Kingship and Caste” and “Buddhist 
Brahmins”, European Journal of Sociology, 1974 
and 197S) that 

No other institution of Newar society has aroused 
the scorn and condemnation of Western scholars 
more than that of the heicditary caste ot priests ... 
who have come to replace Buddhist monks . . 

Although Newar Buddhism rejects ascetic 
renunciation, the rituals and symbols of renuncia¬ 
tion arc still employed .. F.vcii though [the 
priestly elite] in point of fact return to the woild of 
the social, they are said to continue to embody the 
values of the ascetic . .. 

Perhaps this is mere mystification propagated by 
obscurantist priests as Rosser would have us 
believe .., but. .. one cannot overlook the very 
important factor that this ideology is accepted by 
the Newars themselves. 

Whether victims of false consciousness or living 
contradictions, using an ascetic idiom for a 
sybaritic existence, the Newars are intriguing and 
unique. 

Thrle Newar trahs strike the visitor: artistic 
genius, commercial Hair, and addiction to ritual. 
The Gurkha conquerors arrived in the middle 
of a festival: one's impression is that a more 
tactful conqueror would still have had some 
difficulty in timing his ai rival so as not to intrude 
on a carnival. Weberian sociologists may well 
speculate how such addiction to religion and its 
audio-visual aids (or perhaps to the aids for their 
own sake) can go together with outstanding 
commercial success. In fact they do. Kathmandu 
has a certain resemblance to Venice, in that it 
seems arranged to be a setting for carnivals, in 
Its alternation of exuberance and elegance, and 
in the proportion and size of the older palaces. 
The striking thing about the artistic richness is 
Its quantity as much as its quality: it is the shrine 
in each obscure courtyard, not just the celebrated 
one, which is impressive. Goethe observed on 
his hist Italian journey that he realised life had 
only at that point begun for him: one may well 
feel the same when strolling through a Newari 
town. To appreciate it fully, alas, it is better now 


to choose some town other than Kathmandu. 
Newar towns proper are, thanks to their brick, 
a delightful light red: in Kathmandu, the dirty 
feldgran of modern concrete is beginning to 
predominate. 


H indu rulers, Mongoloid peasant-warriors 
under their leadership, and the talented 
Newar traders and craftsmen: these are some, 
but not all the elements which go into the mix. 
This Hindu version of the Ottomad empire 
had nut only its Anatolia and its Istanbul, but 
also its hgypt: the Terai. Mahesh Regmi quotes 
the conqueror writing to one of his generals that 
the Tcrai is “superior and revenue-yielding 
terntory”, and adding “We should not relinquish 
territory in the Terai. . . even if there is war.” 
The Terai is the long strip of tropical lowland 
which belongs to Nepal, even though its geo¬ 
graphic and ethnic aflinitics are more with the 
Indian Gangetic plain. If it was revenue-yielding 
then, it has become all the more valuable now. 
Where Egypt was made more exploitable by 
cotton, the Terai was made so by the modern 
ability to cope with malaria. Today, when the 
trading activity of the uplands is being asphyxi¬ 
ated by the partial closure of the Ncpalese- 
Tibctan border, the hillmen are swarming into 
the newly habitable Terai. But even in the days 
when only those who w’crc habituated to it could 
survive there all the year round, semi-absentee 
land-grantees could do well out of it. The 
Nepale.se anthropologist Dor Bahadur Bista 
investigated a typical village in the Terai: the 
tenant settlers had come from India, but the 
tax-exempt semi-absentee bencricianes of 'and 
grants came ftom the Nepalese ditc. In their 
early wars with Nepal, the British could overrun 
the relatively accessible Terai, even if they could 
not do much higher up; but sensibly they even¬ 
tually handed it back. They noted that this state 
needed some region to exploit, and there was no 
point in depriving it of this economic base. 
Better to lop off some bits at the £a.stern and 
Western ends, to prevent a possible Burmesc- 
Nepalese-Sikh alignment. 

The conquest of the Valley and the unification 
of Nepal were not a mere crude grab for taxable 
peasants and grantable land; that might apply 
in some places, but the overall economics of this 
expansion was far more sophisticated. Mahesh 
Regmi tells us that: 

The primary objective was to take advantage of the 
strategic position [of Kathmandu valley] m the 
Indo-Tibetan trade. 

But there was more still in tbis^patchwork, over 
and above the hills, the Valley, and the exploitable 
Terai. The politick boundary between Nepal 




and Tibet follows, on the whole, the highest 
watershed in the world; but the cultural boundary 
is not congruent with this. South of the high 
Himalayas, there is a long strip of territory which 
is neither Hindu nor tribal, but Tibetan in culture 
and Buddhist in religion. 


I t; iHP 19th rENTt'RY, two crucial and 
connected developments happened to this 
amalgam-empire; the rise of the Ranas (hereditary 
prime ministers with de Jaclo complete control of 
the state) and the Biitish alliance The Ranas 
emerged after a period of palace strife in 1846. 
They did not deprive the previous ruling house, 
the Shahs, of formal status—only of cfTcclive 
power. The problem facing a patrimonial slate, 
as Weber noted—how to control the powerful 
dependants striving for local or central power— 
was solved with economy and elegance by the 
founder of the new de facta dynasty, Jang 
Bahadur Rana. Two American specialists, Leo 
Rose and Margaret Fisher, sum up the situation 
in The Politics of J^cpal (1970): 

This icinaikahic man was able to smash all rival 
political factions in an eH'icicntly conducted 
massacre in the royal palace courtyard ..., after 
which he stopped the king of power and centralised 
absolute power in tlic hands of his own family * 

In an Introductory Sketch to his History of 
Hcpal, publidicd in 1877, Daniel Wright, late 
Surgeon-Maior in H M.'s Indian Medical Service 
and Residency Surgeon in Kathmandu, wTites: 

in 184ft, the massacie took place of almost all the 
leading men of the country.. . 

D R. Rcgmi gives the figure ol 134 victims for 
the initial massacre (not bad for a technically 
backward country) and this does not include the 
subsequent follow-up But tins is clearly much 
cheaper than entertaining a potentially dissident 
aristocracy interminably at some oriental Ver¬ 
sailles. And the period of super-patrimonialism, 
underwritten from outside, was soon to begin. 
Caste rigidity inside, insulation and the Biitish 
connection outside, fortified by aid to the 
Company during the Mutiny and the reciuitmcnt 
of Gurkha troops, become the formula The new 
ruler was, m due course, knighted, and also made 
a voyage to England, the first of the Indian 
princes to do so. A Nepalese historian of strong 
nationalist sentiments, D. R. Regmi (not to be 
confused with Mahesh Regmi), writes with 
contempt {A Century oj Family Autocracy, 1950, 
1958): 
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By making a sea voyage with the single purpose of 
personally paying homage to the British throne, 
Jung Bahadur had also betrayed his weakness to 
over-realously act the part of British protected 
princeling . his remiss conduct in breaking caste 
rigidity involved in sea voyage which was a taboo at 
that time, and for which no other prince was 
prepared... When a man. . in his country 
behaves the crudest ta.sk master in respect of 
enforcing caste rigidity .... 

Why should a ruler, whose internal authority 
hinges on the prestige of Hinduism, violate a 
caste piohibition and cross the sea?—an3 indeed 
be the first of his class to do so? 

This question of motive is not uninteresting. 
The official reason was 

to see and bring back intelligence respecting the 
greatness and prospci ity of the country.. the 
perfection to which social conditions have been 
raised there and arts and sciences Iiave tx;cn made 
available to the comforts and conveniences of life. 

This makes the Rana ruler sound like a new 
Peter the Great If so. these aspirations left few 
marks. But he had other motives, emanating 
moie directly from the condition of his realm. 

... Jang had concentrated all political authority in 
his hands by the end of 1847. He now sought to 
cstabli.sh his monopolistic control over Ihc 
finances.... As a first step he sought maximisation 
of the revenues from the Tciai which was the largest 
single source of revenue.... 1 his created the 
problem of absconsion of the collectors ot revenue to 
the British territoiy .. . the prevalence of “awal” 

I local disease considered fatal for people from the 
hills] prevented the pennanent residence of persons 
from the valley oi the hilly icgions foi purposes of 
revenue collection This right had, therefore, to be 
farmed out to the local inhabitants who could 
escape into the British territory. Hence his problem 
came to be' How should the revenue collccton; be 
prevented fiom escaping? ... 

(M. S. Jain, The Enmgence of a 
New Aristocracy in Nepal, Agra, 1972) 

The British authorities in India had been handing 
over people who were pruna facie guilty of 
dacoity or thuggee, but not those accused of 
cattle-lifting or misappropriation. M. S. Jain 
argue.s, convincingly, that the real motive of the 
trip was to by-pass Delhi and stop this dreadful 
leak on patrimonial re.sourccs. Though appar¬ 
ently not immediately successful, in the long run 
a reasonably well-sealed frontier does seem to 
have been achieved. 

During the Rana period, caste rules were indeed 
enforceable by law, even if they did not prevent 
the ruler’s trip to London. The British recruited 
Gurkha troops from the “Hindu Kingdom of 
Nepal”, as the agreement described it, and 
indeed the troops had Brahmins as their padres— 
notwithstanding the fact that, in ^lity, they were 
recruited from tribal groups whose hinduisation 
was far from complete. 
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Not all the hill tribes were available for 
recruitment. For instance, the Tamangs, who 
live in the hills surrounding the Valley, and who 
presumably have the same aptitudes and rustic 
simplicity and toughness as the Magars, Gurungs, 
Rais or Limbus who did provide recruits, were 
not available. So close to the patrimonial centre, 
the rulers did not wish expectations or standards 
to be raised, even relatively, in a servant and 
concubine catchment area 
A fragmented pluralism, religious legitimation, 
and some degree of religious limitation on power; 
pious foundations, here as in Islam, proliferated 
and offered some protection from confiscation 
(religion is not only the opium, but also the 
tenancy protection of the people); and that 
external boundary-maintenance by the orderly 
British regime in India eliminated, from this 
patriinoniaiism, that endemic weakness of 
nebulous frontiers of authority which Weber 
noted. This was the formula; and it seemed to 
provide stability at least (It was clear enough 
what the Biitish received m turn; a large chunk 
of the Himalayas administered without trouble or 
expense, a catchment area for superb troops, and 
a convenient, trouble-free buffer state to the 
North.) 


T here seemed no reasoM why the system 
should not last: patrimonialism embedded in 
and symbiotic with an efhcicnt external bureau¬ 
cracy, but almost hermetically sealed off, seemed 
as good a recipe for indefinite survival as one 
could find. But it was not to last. One weakness 
arose through a fission in the elite, given to 
fissiparousness despite its kin bonds and the 
amazing advantages which collectively it stood 
or stands to lose; and partly through a kind of 
independent effect of the religious ideology. 
After a disastrous earthquake in 1934, the then 
Rana ruler drew propet conclusions from this 
act of God and deprived a certain class of kins¬ 
men, originating from miscegenation in violation 
of caste rules, of some of their privileges. The 
Ranas had evidently alwas^s been spread-eagled 
between the use of Hinduism as legitimation, 
and the evasion of its rules for their own ad¬ 
vantage. This time, this heeding of the wrath of 
heaven turned out to be misguided, for it created 
a disaffected group, well placed to combine with 
others against the rtgime. 

But the decisive factor was no doubt the new 
independence of India. A free India was less 
interested, or not interested at all, in maintaining 
a buffer patrimonialism in the Himalayas. When 
the revolution came in 1950, it had, as M. S. 
Jain noted, the outward form of a Meiji restora¬ 
tion: the rebels used the prestige of the roi 
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faineant against the all-powerful court stewards. 
Above all, they also had a base m India from 
which to operate. 

The result of the conflict was a compromise. 
The rois faineants became the true rulers; the 
all-powerful chamberlains stepped down, but 
remained economically powerful. (One of them, 
an able Oxford-trained economist, Pashupati 
Rana, was rumoured a year or so ago to be the 
next—legal- prime minister; which would be a 
Rana restoration, of a kind.) Patrimopialism is 
dead, long live patrimonialism —the critics might 
have said. The Ranas weie stripped of their power 
but not of their wealth; at least one of their 
palaces, with its somewhat L'Armee denuere d 
Manenhad elegance, peeling stucco and all, was 
turned into a hotel. Power shifted back to the 
Shah family. 

The formal michanics of the coup might have 
been that of the Meiji restoration, but there the 
resemblance ends. The revolution did not trigger 
off a dynamic drive towards modernisation The 
1950s were a decade of parliamentary politics 
and the parly game, ending in a royal coup in 
1960 A local and locally published comment on 
the abandoned parliamentary experiment is worth 
quoting: 

Nearly all [the] leaders had .spent most of then life 
outside the country and were strongly influenced by 
the examples and cxperiencc.s of other countries. 
They failed to icalise that Nepal had neither a 
network of transport... nor the long hard years 
of camp.'iignmg against a colonial power that might 
have laid an infr.i-structure of political education. 
... Nor was there a middle class with an indepen¬ 
dent source of income .. And, perhaps most 
importantly, there was not that fundamental 
consensus about the ends of the society ... poli¬ 
ticking went on in the Kathmandu Valley. The rest 
of Nepal, cut oil fiom the capital, was ignored. .. 

This characterisation comes from the pen of 
Dr M. Mohsin, m his contribution to Nepal. A 
Profile, published in 1970 by the Nepal Council 
of Applied Economic Research and printed at 
His Majesty’s Government Press, Kathmandu. 
So what is the alternative? Panchayat Pentocracy, 
which would seem to be Hinduism's answer to 
democratic centralism. In practice, it consists of 
a hierarchy of councils, hierarchical in the sense 
that the local ones elect regional ones and so on 
upward, though all are equal m that none 
of them has much power. Dr Mohsin tells us of 
the aims of the system: 

The cardinal points that underlie the... Panchayat 
are basically three. Firstly, the ... system is com¬ 
mitted to end all kinds of exploitation.... Secondly, 
it aims at realising [this]... not through... class 
struggle, but through class-co-ordination. And 
thirdly, it docs not regard the existence of political 
parties a sine qua non for democracy.... 
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The background assumptions are interesting: 

Although strongly committed to build up a com¬ 
munitarian exploitation-free society, the Panchayat 
System, nevertheless, does not ignore the socio¬ 
economic realities ... Hence it rules out the 
possibility of a classless society ... purely a utopian 
concept... the Panchayat System strives to build 
up an elastically organised, mobile and dynamic 
social and functional hierarchy. 

Constitutionally Nepal is a Hindu state, and 
Hinduism is normally held lo require caste and 
hence inequality. But clearly there seems some 
intention to limit the extent of this. All men are 
bom unequal but some will now be less unequal, 
perhaps. The actual fate of caste is well described 
by Dr Prachandra Pradhan in Nepal in Pcispec- 
tive^: 

... the century-old legal codes were remodelled in 
1964 in ... the spirit of equality before the law. The 
new legal code abolished caste discrimination and 
social disabilities. However, [a].. . conference for 
the protection of religion ... vehemently opposed 
the new legal code on the giound that its provisions 
were contrary to Hindu liaditioii. Acknowledging 
the opposition, the .. Royal Secretai lat announced 
that the new legal code had not abolished the caste 
syslem. . The announcement added that those 
who indulged in actions prejudicial to the customs 
and traditions of others would be punished. 

Caste is not legally enforceable, but conduct 
offensive to custom is sanctionable. But caste is 
custom. So? Dr Pradhan also comments on the 
political system: 

Out of the legitimation of authority .. by tradition 
and custom, the King has drawn incomparable 
politiCcil authority.... The King occupies the most 
vital role . there is no institulionalized opposition. 

... His authority cannot be questioned in any law 
court He is supreme m ail fields of political life.... 
While the bureaucracy is weak in relation to the 
King, in comparison with other political institutions. 
It is strong In elfcet, the National Panchayat has 
only advisory functions* by and large it perfonns 
the ritual function of legit imization.... 

Dr Pradhan also gives some fascinating statistics 
on the ethnic origin of ministers. Of a total of 
75 office-holders between 1960 and 1972, 49 
were drawn from Chetris and Brahmins, i.e. upper 
levels of the Hindu population proper. Of the 
remaining 26, 10 were drawn from the talented, 
geographically central and traditionally urban 
and educated Newars. 

WiiAT THE LESS ARTicuLATB outsiders think, one 
can only speculate. But there is criticism from the 
inside. In the same volume, in a passionate article 

* Nepal in Perspective* Edited by Pashupati 
Shumsherb J. B. Rana and Kamal P. Maua. Centre 
for Economic Development and Administration, 
Kathmandu, Rs. 60, paper Rs. 25. 
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on “The Intellectual in Nepalese Society”, one 
of the two editors, Kama! P. Malla, writes: 

The most primary prerequisite for the emergence of 
a truly independent intellectual class is... a 
sufficient degree of economic independence. ... In 
Nepal, except for a few self-supporting intellectuals 
like Mr Mahesh Chandra Regmi... or erstwhile 
politicians... or “affluent aristocrats’*... nearly 
every one of the established names in the creative 
and induential fields are in the full time service of 
the establishment. One plain, but primary reason 
for the poverty of intellect in Nepal is the poverty 
of the intellectual. 

The rise of Panchayat ideology has given, in a 
sense, unsought-for opportunities to the writers 
who tiavc a gift for phrasing 
This almost suffocating milieu is vitiated by a 
great deal of inbreeding among the Nepale.se 
intelligentsia.... on either extreme end of the 
spectrum there are two parallel and mutually 
inaccessible cultures; 1. The traditional, sanskri- 
tized, Hinduistic, spiritualistic, didactic, introvert, 
and aggressively nostalgic and nationalistic intellec¬ 
tual culture of the pundits, and 2 The Westernized, 
a modern jargon-ridden, empirical, critical, at 
times sophisticated, extrovert intellectual culture 

of the neo-Brahmins_ 

... it will be fruitless to hunt for Russclls, 
Sartres, Gramscis... we have none, except decent, 
and respectable cogs... persistently striving towards 
the beatitude of an exploitationless state. 

This cri-de-coeur provoked a spirited reply from 
Dr Harka Gurung, an Edinburgh-trained geo¬ 
grapher who has attained very high office in the 
bureaucracy and who comes from one of the 
mountain tribes—^the Gurungs—who previously 
supplied soldiers rather than clerics to the state: 


In the Nepalese situation where purveyors of ideas 
receive minimal popular patronage, the intellectuals 
are inevitably drawn to the economic security of the 
patron-government bureaucracy. The government 
has not only been the largest client for intellectual 
concerns and skills but the chief agent in creating 
educated personnel as well The increasing incor¬ 
poration of intellectuals into organised institutions 
is indeed a contributory factor to the deflating of 
tensions between intellectuals and the powers. 

My main contention is that Nepalese intellectuals 
have little relevance to the larger society they pre¬ 
sume to address. If the traditionally educated, who 
continue to dominate the realm of the mind by 
asciipUon, confine themselves to the ivory tower of 
past heritage, most modern intellectuals derive their 
inspiration from alien concepts.... There is also 
the dichotomy of two Nepals owing to the inbreed¬ 
ing of urban intellectuals. 

A classic example of how Nepalese intellectuals 
confound rather than illuminate fundamental issues 
IS the prevailing lop-sided banal emphasis on 
Sanskritic and Indian aspects of the national culture. 
... Most intellectuals continue to subscribe to the 
erroneous notion of Mongoloid tribes being mere 
castes with the Aryan hegemony.... One of the 
important tasks that beckon intellectuals in Nepal 
is the formulation of a nation out of tribes and 
communities 

( yasudha, Kathmandu, July-August, 1970 
vol. xiii. No. 8). 


It would be both impertinent and pointless for a 
foreigner to offer advice. But an outsider may be 
fascinated and eager to know more of this dis¬ 
tinctively Hindu way towards a Nirvana of a 
unified—^but stratified—exploitationlessncss. 


Last Trains to the Finland Station 

On **Radical Sociology**^By Julius Gould 


I T IS AN OLD JOKE, but a plausiblc ima^, that 
just as some dog-owners come to look like 
their dogs, so do sociologists often resemble their 
subject matter.... While they study, inter alia, 
anomie, status-seeking and social divisions they 
too are anomic and divided. Of course, this is 
only part of the picture. 

Sociology is, for many, almost a surrogate 
religion. Its exponents preach against social 
institutions on a variety of grounds. Those 
institutions are condemned because, for example, 
they obstruct our natural goodness. Alternatively, 
they are at fault because they create a structure of 
inequality that makes it easin' for bad people, or 
people who have been conced into badness by 
“the system”, to exploit others. The same system 
also gives the victims of exploit^on a chance to 


struggle for improvements: it then suffers tensions 
and conflicts. Some sages are prepared to predict 
the outcome with either optimism or pessimism) 
—while others, though hoping that the “best” 
side, i.e. the exploited, will win, diplomatically 
concede that the outcome is open. 

To the outsider, then, sociology must often 
appear a babel of conflicting ceaseless voices— 
pitched in Britain in a classless or regional tone- 
pleading the case for a whole series of “new” 
approaches. Yesterday’s new sociology becomes 
today’s intellectual remainder. At one level there 
is controversy between Marxists and liberal 
“functionalists”; at another, between rival 
concentric circles of Marxists; ^at another, be¬ 
tween “positivists” and the purveyors of symbols 
and meanings, between seekers aftor “objective” 
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truth, whether Marxists or not, and those who 
choose to meander into and out of romantic 
subjectivism. 

So it was no surprise that Ralf Dahrcndorf, 
addressing the British Sociological Association 
last spnng, upbraided his hearers not only for 
their “oppositionism” but also for their obsession 
with “sub-inslitutional aspects of non-economic 
life.” He was touching upon the political and 
intellectual anxieties which afflict sociology 
today. The most basic argument bears upon the 
uses of “structure”- -upon the senses in which we 
may say that relations between people and 
groups are “structured”, repeated and institu¬ 
tionalised. In recent veurs the focus has shifted 
away from the macrocosm—from what could be 
conceived, and, where appropriate, measured, in 
objective terms; from what had, often prema¬ 
turely, been taken to be a structure replete with 
“functions ” The '^hifl has been towards the 
study of “negotiated meanings” within localised 
transactions—a dedicated, sometimes cultish 
busy-work, breeding neologisms as self-serving 
and “professional” as the functionalism it sought 
to displace In addition there has been a heady 
revival of the “Sociology of Knowledge”— 
coming from a legitimate, but soon over-healed, 
concern with how far different forms of know¬ 
ledge are socially conditioned or “created.” 

Bssil Bernstun in his third \oliimc on the 
broad themes of Class, ('odes and Control^ tells 
how his own pioneering woik in the sociology of 
education has been caught between these cross¬ 
fires 'Ihe strength of his work conies from his 
Duikheimian concern with the symbolic order 
and the modes of its reproduction and trans¬ 
mission—and from his conviction that we need 
to study problems rather than di.sscct apprciachcs 
that stem from different political or philosophical 
presuppositions—let alone work for, or demand 
from others, a synthesis of approaches. 

We need to explore the ambiguities and contradic¬ 
tions upon which our symbolic arrangements 
ultimately rest' for in these ambiguities are both the 
seeds of change and man's creative acts. In order to 
do this we must be able lo show how the distribution 
of power and the principle.s of control shape the 
structure of these symbolic arrangements, how they 
enter into our experience as interpretative proce¬ 
dures and the conditions of their repetition and 
change. 

What his work, not itself free from ambiguities 
and untidiness, argues for is that “there is a 


* Class, Codes and Control. Vol. 3. Towards a 
Theory of Educational Transmissions. By Basil 
Bernsi'ein. Routiedge, £3.50. 
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causal relationship between the structure of 
social relationships and the structure of communi< 
cation.” And so “negotiated meanings presup¬ 
pose a structure of meaning (and their history) 
wider than the area of negotiation ” This is true, 
important, and remarkably clear. 

For—It must be said—understanding Bern¬ 
stein IS itself a major enterprise: (here are so 
many terms of art, dichotomies piled on to dicho¬ 
tomies, thoughts intricately interlaced with after¬ 
thoughts Indeed we have it on his own authority 
that one of those most familiar with his work, the 
anthropologist Mary Douglas, feels she still does 
not understand one of the key terms in the 
repertoire Perhaps to grasp the entiie Bernstein 
production one would have, per impoatbi/e, to be 
Bernstein himself. 

He does his best to enlighten us The volume 
opens with a sketch of an intellectual biography— 
how teaching experience fed buck into his socio¬ 
logical education, how the “constraints” empha¬ 
sised by Emile Ourkhcim helped him to the now 
well-known (and well-worn) distinction between 
elaborated and restiicted speech codes' how, via 
various excursions (not yet complete), both 
conceptual and empirical, into socio-iinguistics, 
he has become more and more involved in the 
fundamentals of pedagogy and the contents of 
curricula. It is a tall order—but not a tall story: 
rather there is an overtone of modest grappling 
with concepts and with the reality they arc used 
to capture. Sometimes, too, there are signs that 
the elTort has been stressful. It has certainly been 
open to misunderstandings, some, though not all, 
of which result from his tentative, sometimes 
painfully opaque prose. He also tends to develop 
dichotomies (such as, for example, “frame” and 
“classification” of educational knowledge) that 
are clearly useful tools for Bernstein but from 
which his readers (and would-be disciples) expect 
—without any encouragement from him—far too 
much. 

What is more he offers no easy solutions to 
controversial issues—such as the senses in which 
working-class children may or may not be 
appropriately described as “disadvantaged.” No 
doubt the cultural deprivations of working-class 
children have been “politically” overplayed— 
but they have also been as equally “politically” 
played down by the devotees of working-class 
culture. Bernstein sensibly concludes that the 
strengths of that culture, its “advantages” if you 
like, need to be mobilised if the real, relative 
social disadvantages of working-class children are 
to be mitigated. Many of his left-wing critics see 

* Class, Culture and the Curriculum. By Denis 
Lawton. Routledge, £3.00, paper £1.25. 

® Marxist Sociology By Tom Bottomore. 
MaciniJIaa Press, £2.95, paper £1.25. 


in this (and in the tentative nature of his sociology 
of knowledge) an dlilism that affronts their own 
view of what can and should be taught in schools 
—and how such teaching should proceed. 


T his is the subject of Professor Lawton’s 
short book-: his main concern is what should 
or could go into a common curriculum but he also 
offers a pungent tour of the punditry of educa¬ 
tional sociology. 

The reader who is unschooled in these;matters 
will be in for some surprises. He will learn how 
advanced thinkers, intoxicated by the sociology 
of knowledge, leap from a uselui scrutiny of 
“what passes for knowledge in our society” into 
an easy dismis.sal of what they are pleased to call 
“high status knowledge” and of academic 
curricula “to the extent to which they me ‘at 
odds’ with daily life and common experience ” 
Lawton dissents—asking what remains, on this 
view, of the historical search to define “worth¬ 
while knowledge.” He dissents too, from the 
extreme attacks on the arbitrariness and arti¬ 
ficiality of subject barriers. To question whether a 
subject is “valid” is a useful exercise both for 
philosophy and for empirical enquiry, it i.s, 
however, too facile a ploy to leap from such 
enquiry to an assumption (hat subjects are 
“merely social constructs ” For in the Alice-in- 
thc-Underworld '/ones of educational sociology 
the cry is quickly raised— “off with the head” of 
social constructs!—e.spccially if they arc tainted 
by "high status knowledge.” Lawton firmly 
remarks that such a ploy entails that “if the 
existence of subjects results m an unfair distribu¬ 
tion of knowledge in society, then subjects should 
be abolished.” With the final absurdity—the view 
that rationality itself is merely a convention— 
Professor Lawton is, rightly of course, even more 
impatient. The subversion of rationality by 
rational means is, for Professor Lawton, hardly 
credible. (Perhaps he is less inured to chutzpah 
than I am!) 1 can certainly admire the nerve of 
those who claim to find such extreme social 
lability in the standards whereby we distinguish 
truth from falsity—but I am not persuaded by 
them. It is a misfortune that this wafer-thm 
philosophical gambit, this intellectual mishmash, 
should find the place it does in the courses offered 
in colleges of education. But, since it has such a 
place, 1 hope Professor Lawton’s simple but 
pained refutation will be widely diffused. 


T he mishmash of the sociology of know¬ 
ledge owes much to the legacy of Marx. 
It is one thing to parrot Masxian ideas—it is 
quite another to show, as Tom Bottomore’ and 
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Alan Swingewood* both seek to do, how complex 
the relations between Marxism and sociology have 
been. There is, obviously, an empirical thrust to 
Marxism (as there was in Marx’s own work). But 
there is also a strand which claims so privileged 
an insight into historical truth that it has to 
ignore, and, indeed, despise, too detailed an 
account of the world as it is. Bottomore thus sees 
thiough the Elitism of LukAcs, Gramsci, Marcuse 
and other heroes of the radical Left. That 
Elitism is a response to the non-revolutionary 
posture of the People—a posture which naughtily 
delies “historical truth.” He sees, too, the anti- 
stK'iology into which they are betrayed. Nor docs 
he spare them the revealing quotation from 
Lukdcs' polemic with Bukharin in 1925: 

... sociology cannot be restricted to a pure method, 
but develops into an independent science with its 
o.Mi goals The dialectic can do without such 
independent substantive achie\cnients. ... 'I'he 
totality is the territory of the dialectic 

Bottomore himself seeks to rescue from Mar\ian 
“praxis” a mode for grappling with social 
change. It is a mode which admits of corrigibility 
and falsification of hypotheses — through a 
willingness, indeed, to face experience in a 
thoroughly Poppcrian fashion 1 am not at all 
sure whdt the angry. SLlf-assurcd piophct of 
Soho would have made of this—with his deep 
faith in his own purposes and I's intolerant, often 
abusive line towards his rivals and followers But 
surely it is an advance on worship of the 
“totality of the dialectic.” 

B RiiKsii WKiriRS may bow respectfully to 
Lukacs but they arc more deferential to fact. 
Often indeed they seem obsessed by the “facts” 
about class—this is .sometimes the case in the 
many able contributions to the book of essays 
edited by Dr Parkin.^ 1 do not believe that the 
subject exhausts the range of scientilically or 
morally interesting topics. Ceitainly it is impor¬ 
tant “All societies”, says W. G Kunciman, m his 
contribution to the volume, “can be characterised 
in terms of the ruiturc and degree of institutiona¬ 
lised dilferences among their members.” He then 
distinguishes types of .social stratification in 
different countries—arguing in a way that has 
irritated some Marxists that the variations, e.g. 
between the British, Swedish, and Soviet “types”, 
“cannot be accounted for by reference to any one 
predonunating variable but only by a reference 
to the working out of an interrelation between all 
those dimensions determined initially by the 
policies of the governing £lite during the course of 

* Marx and Modern Social Theory. By Alan 
S wiNOEWOOU. Macmillan Press, £6 95, paper £2 95. 

* The Social Analvm of Ciatt Structure, hdited by 
Frank Parkin. Tavistock, £2.80 
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ROBERT T. HARRIS, WILLIAM M. MclSAAC 
b CHARLES R. SCHUSTER, Jr., Editors 

DRUG DEPENDENCE 

‘Readers who are interested in any aspect of drug 
dependence are likoiy to find this book a convenient 
source of useful information There is a good index, 
and skilful, conscientious editing is further evidenced by 
the uniform format and the simple, clear style which 
characterises must of the ariicle.s '—Amoncan Journal 
of Pharmaceutical Education 

Texas 1970 292 70043 1 £6 90 

RICHARD L. HENSHEL 
b ROBERT A. SILVERMAN 

PERCEPTIDN IN CRIMINDLDGY 

The many teachurs of undergraduate criminology who 
have wanted a sourcebook on the newer work in 
criminology will welcome Honshel s and Silverman's 
Perception m CriminoloyY This now collection for 
student use is more, however, than a convenient 
pedagogical tool It helps to deiine for cnminology the 
central threads of a rings of theoretical and empirical 
studies on the perception of deviant behaviour 

Columbia 1975 231 03760 0 £8 25 

231 03761 9 £3 30 paper 

RUTH R. MIDDLEMAN b GALE GDLOBERG 

SDCIAL SERVICE DELIVERY 

A Structural Approach to Social Work practice 
Two experienced practitioners and scholars here present 
thuir model for generic practice From chapter one, ‘ This 
book 15 for the micro-level practitioner, whether super¬ 
visor or worker, whether MSW or BSW, who wans to 
assume a social worker orientation rather than a 
method-based orisntstion, who wants to deliver his 
service through a social work methodology squally 
applicable to the ona-to-one, group, or community 
context That is, the book is directed to the social worker 
who wants to work with the client in whatever context 
he IS met and bo free ro pursue what needs to be done 
according to the tasks worked out together’’ 

Columbia 1975 231 03730 9 £5 50 
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modernisation.*’ Runciman is clear that these 
reflections, and the supporting analysis, do not 
constitute a “theory” in the mode of some codified 
natural science; nor do they provide an index for 
comparing the well-being of societies which have 
this, or that, type of stratification. 

What is significant is that they point (not 
always specifically, and never exhaustively) 
beyond the confines of class towards the issues of 
bureaucratic power and of ^litc manipulation of 
authority. Dr Parkin, who contributes a tightly 
argued introduction to the volume, also widens 
the debate by comparing what he calls “strate¬ 
gics of .social closure in class formation.” Here, 
as in so much discussion of class and power, the 
ideas build upon Max Webci’s sociology—in this 
instance Weber’s thoughts on the “monopolisa¬ 
tion of sfiecific, usually economic, opportunities ” 
There arc practices of “exclusion” (i.e, modes of 
keeping “other” people’s hands off one’s own 
privileges) both within and between classes—and 
there are “solidarist” practices which function, 
again, at different levels, to redistribute privileges. 
“Industrial solidarism relies increasingly ... upon 
the capacity for social and economic dislocation” 
•—but 

theie arc few signs of any concerted attempt to use 
industrial Icvciage for any overt assault upon the 
institutional apparatus of exclusion itself—as 
against its mere redistributive consequences—a 
fact winch might be thought to have some bearing 
on the stability of social inequality. 

The irony of the word “mere” is, of course, 
unintended. “Mere” redistribution at a time of 
inflation and oveiall national impoverishment 
can hit hard—and not only at the nasty, haled 
“rich ” 1 have to say also that Dr Parkin finds 
little space for reflection on freedom—on the 
contrary he observes rather fashionably, if 
he.ivily, that the liberal political order involves 
“an interpretation of distributive justice in which 
the rhctoiic of individualism and the principles 
of class nomination obscure the processes of 
de facto collectivist exclusion and class repro¬ 
duction.” 

M r Westcrgaard and Miss Resler do not 
use the language of closure, but they would 
not find fault with this stern view of liberalism. 
Their frankly MaT.\ist critique* insists that 20lh- 
tentury advances, the strategics and stratagems of 
the Labour Party, the impact of two World Wars 
and of egalitarian ideology, the extension of 
welfare and of educational opportunity— 

all these and related developments in this century 
have so far done little to shift the balance of powei 
and unequal life prospects significantly between 
classes Their impact has been wilhin boundaries 


’ Clau in a Capitalist Society By John Wester- 
OAARD and Henrietta Ruler. Hemcmann Educa¬ 
tional, £S.SO 


tartly fixed by the maintenance of private property, 
profit and market as key institutions controlling 
the conduct of society’s affairs. 

■^ey are deeply saddened by the “tight institu¬ 
tionalisation of conflict” that has enabled capital 
to contain “the threat to it engendered by its 
internal contradictions.” They arc confident 
about what is needed: 

radical redistribution would require the dissolution 
of private property and therefore of capitalism 
Itself. “Liberal” proposals, including policies 
suggested by the Labour Party, fall very short of 
that, ' 

Their book is in large measure a mapping of the 
inequalities they detect. Indeed the central 
chapters of the book offer a long, well-presented 
march through the factual data on this subject— 
and even those who do not share the authors’ 
unwaveringly Marxist perspectives will find in 
those chapters a mine of detailed and readable 
information. Much of the interpretation that 
accompanies the data discusses, and finds wanting, 
the theories that have been advanced to explain 
why the masses have not risen to claim their 
birthright of equality—why now, as in Lukacs’ 
time, the People are .so regrettably “irraiional ” 
Westcrgaard and Rc.slcr conclude by asserting 
their faith that “popular radicali.sutioii . . must 
come from manual labour.” Capitalism plus 
sticking plaster will remain highly vuliNrahle 
to crisis— 

the outcome can be in doubt for ;i long lime to 
come ... the threat of disposses.sion would continue 
to hang over it We ourselves hope that this threat 
will become iCiility. 

There can, of course, be no “scientific” warrant 
for that hope. It is frankly political and must be 
treated as such. Since the hope (and the analysic) 
rests upon an overriding concern for the extension 
of equality, the key question must be whethci the 
claims made for equality, or for any other social 
ideal, should be pressed, or pushed, mat caelum. 
There is evidence, much of it elegantly summ,i- 
rised by Ralf Dahrendorf in his Rcilh Lectures, 
that even in a liberal democracy the socialist 
ideal (which is not solely Marxist in its proven¬ 
ance) can turn in upon itself and via “the aliena¬ 
tion of enlightened reason” become illiberal, 
stale, and stagnant. (In the “People’s Democracies’ ’ 
socialism, under the banner of Marx, is not quite 
devoid of further internal contradictions.) There, 
too, is the little matter of liberty (not just for the 
rich) which merits more attention than it gets from 
the enthusiasts for popular radicalisation. There 
IS a haunting history of Marxist revolution, 
repression, and turmoil—from the Finland 
Station to Lisbon. All this, as Professor fiolto- 
morc reminds us, stdl “awaits” a Marxist 
explanation. How many more'^ examples of 
“popular radicalism”—and the Commissar- 
State—do we need? 
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Poverty & Inequality 

Who Are the Poor?—By R.A,B. Leaper 


T he attitude of the mediaeval church to 
poverty was somewhat ambivalent. Poverty 
was a virtue in as much as it showed a proper 
disregard for material possessions; he who 
would embrace the fullness of commitment to the 
Christian ideal had to abandon all save the most 
elementary tics with worldly goods not because 
they were evil in themselves, but because they 
were a distraction from the ultimate good. The 
renunciation of the world was, however, a counsel 
of perfection as Christ’s parable showed, and the 
vow of poverty is still a special pledge taken by 
members of leligious communities. Most Chris¬ 
tians committed to a belief that a transitory 
worldly life is only a preparation for eternal life 
have had to temper their daily wage-earning 
existence to their professed ideals. Since all 
material ptisscssions came from God their 
disposal had to be governed by His laws. Hence 
the duty of charity, a composite of loving 
solidaiity and material help to others, incumbent 
on dll who had temporary control of earthly 
goods. 

As R. H Tawney and Amintore Fanfani 
taught all of us who read them in the 1930s, it was 
the lise of the Protestant Ethic at the time of the 
Reformation which reversed much Christian 
thinking about poverty and marked out the poor 
man with the stigma of failure. It was still a duty 
of the wealthy to help the poor, but the explana¬ 
tion of poverty was changed. From about the 
time of the outbreak of the Second World War to 
1965 the words “Poverty” and “the poor” did 
not feature much in our social policy literature. 
They indeed took on a faintly anachronistic and 
condescending ring, and the literature around the 
new welfare state was not preoccupied with 
poverty by name, being much more concerned 
with positive and assertive statements on justice, 
equality of opportunity, and full employment. 
The rise in absolute living standards for the great 
majority of the population after 1945, and the 
euphoria of social reconstruction, restricted a 
consideration of poverty to a residual problem of 
a few, or as a reference point to a recent past, 
best forgotten by those glad that un¬ 
employment no longer threatened Nostalgic 
writing of the 1930s only served to mark 
the contrast, even though rationing and 

‘ Sociology and Social Policy. By Peter Townsend. 
Allen Lane, £8.30. 


drabness persisted as long as it did after 1945. 

Poverty was “rediscovered” in Britain largely, 
it is said, through Peter Towasend and B. Abel- 
Smith’s monograph The Poor and the Poorest 
(1965) and the two government department re¬ 
ports in 1966 and 1967 into the financial circum¬ 
stances of pensioners and of families. Surveys, 
publications of all kinds, pressure groups and 
continued occasional writing on the subject of 
poverty have proceeded apace ever since 1965, 
and many of those originally associated with such 
work at the London School of Economics and 
later at Essex University feature prominently in 
recent literature on poverty—Richard Titniuss, 
7'ownsend, Abcl-Smith, A. B. Atkinson, Chris 
Trindcr (in Michael Young’s Poverty Report), 
Tony Lynes The child Poverty Action Group 
originated from a group of academics who 
subscribed to a programme sparked off by the 
new definitions of poverty and its identiheation 
among children m the Townscnd/Abel-Smilh 
study. Poverty was soon defined as a social evil 
by reference to the scale of what was first 
National Assistance and later Supplementary 
Benefits Interestingly enough, while the life-style 
of an affluent society is derided (in theory at any 
rate) the fact of being in poverty is now regarded 
by such bodies as C.P.A.G. as a serious reproach 
to society. “In the last twenty-five years”, writes 
Townsend in his picface to a collection of his 
recent papers and lectures.' “social policy in 
Biitain has failed to make much impact on the 
related problems of poverty and social inequa¬ 
lity.” Townsend describes the two problems as 
“related”; they seem to have become synonymous 
in recent “poverty” literature. It is then only a 
short step from the evil of poverty to the evil of 
inequality and from these to abolishing inequality 
and so having a happier and more just society— 
O E.D. Townsend’s collection is largely devoted 
to spying out evidence of inequality in our society, 
to preventing any temptation to be satisfied let 
alone smug about our social services, to up¬ 
braiding the Labour Party for not doing enough, 
to demanding more out of the common purse for 
the elderly, the disabled, in housing, education 
and social services, with greatly decreased 
provision of benefits on test of need or means. He 
is the expert bent on using his knowledge as our 
social conscience, warning of stigma, chiding 
society for insensitivity. Like the Victorians such 
as Samuel Smiles, poverty is an evil for him but 
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so defined for very different reasons. Townsend 
seems much less happy when he deals with social 
obligations or with the administration of contri¬ 
butions to social security rather than its benefits, 
as his rather thin chapter on ‘The Difficulties of 
Negative Income Tax” seems to show. 

But we must pause here. We have slipped into 
accepting that poverty equals inequality and that 
the latter is a widespread and evil feature of our 
society whose elimination must be a main object 
of social and economic policy. A. B. Atkinson 
deals with The Economics of Equality^, admitting 
that the definition of poverty is a tricky business, 
rejecting ‘‘the absolute poverty approach” of 
Rowntree in Britain or Orshansky in the U.S.A. 
(Atkinson's frequent introduction of American 
comparative material often seems to confuse 
rather than clarify his arguments). He follows 
Abel-Smith and Townsend in accepting the 
eligibility point for supplementary benefits as a 
poverty line. There is danger of sleight of hand 
here. We may campaign constantly to raise the 
Supplementary Benefit level to an adequate com¬ 
parison with both cost of living and average 
wages. Each time we do so, we automatically 
place more people in poverty if they fall below this 
level, which is a reproach to society where most 
people (up till our present inflation crisis) have 
comparatively better living levels than before. 
Poverty therefore has come to be defined in 
relative terms and within a given socio-political 
society at a particular point in tune. From this will 
come a preoccupation with inequality, alleged or 
real, and a campaign to reduce or eliminate it. In 
a thorough chapter on “Income Distribution” 
Atkinson shows just how complex and fragmen¬ 
tary IS the statistical evidence on the precise 
meaning of inequality and he explores the 
question of distribution of lite-scale incomes To 
those questions the Diamond Commission 
returns in its recent report.^ 


M ichael Young’s annual Poverty Report* 
consists of an introduction by the Editor, a 
long section on changing government policies by 
Chris Trinder of Essex University, an account of 
surveys of poor people in London and in Dort¬ 
mund with inconclusive comparative comments: 


* The Eionomics of Inequality By A. B Atkinson. 
Osford University Press, £5.50, paper, £1 90 Unequal 
Shares. Penguin, 50p. 

’ Roval CommitMon on the Distribution of Income 
and Wealth. Report No 1, Cmnd 6171. H.M S.O.. 
£J 10. 

* Poverty Report. Edited by Michael Youno. 
Temple Smith. £4, paper £2 60 

‘ How Mmh Inequality^ By Georoe Polanyi and 
John B. Wood. Institute of ^onomic Affairs, £1. 


“The book shows... just how complex even in 
concept, let alone in action, the task of abolishing 
poverty is.” TTie report claims that we must “get 
the balance right on six different but crucial 
relativities”; these are of benefits to average 
earnings, to inflation, to take-up of entitlement, 
of children to parents, between the sexes and to 
national income. “If we concentrate on prog¬ 
rammes concerned with those relativities we 
could wipe out poverty within a period of live 
years or so.” Trinder's comments on the low paid, 
the unemployed, the retired and on ^he non¬ 
implementation so far of the recommendations of 
the Finer Report make it clear that poverty is 
considered as essentially a relative concept, related 
to ideas of an involuntary inability to control 
one's own living standards in relation to what is 
generally regarded as normal within the society 
in which one lives. 

All of this brings us back to the question of 
“How much inequality?”—which is the title of a 
shoit lEA study by George Polanyi and John B. 
Wood.® They question the validity of the evidence 
and assumptions made by Atkinson in Unequal 
Shares, in which he claimed that “there has been 
no marked decline in the degree of inequality” 
and that such redistribution as there has been is 
“not between the rich and the poor, but between 
the very rich and the rich.” After subjecting those 
generalisations to close and critical scrutiny the 
lEA study concludes that our information is 
incomplete and misleading, and that some of 
Atkinson's conclusions are theoretical and 
meaningless Those who are concerned to sec the 
fulfilment of Marxian prophecies about capitalist 
society must show that the poor get poorer 
(however you define them); and those concerr.ed 
to show that life has got better in Britain since the 
war must show an improvement in living stan¬ 
dards generally leading to a commitment to 
concentrate attention on those still in comparative 
want—and deserving of help (however you define 
that). 

Since social security benefits are meant to 
compensate for loss or interruption of earnings 
(apart from Family Allowances), we have not 
paid out of public funds for direct income main¬ 
tenance for those in work since the end of the 
Specnhamland system down to 1971. The relative 
improvement in Supplementary Benefit rates 
(though small) and the persistence of low pay 
in some jobs led to the anomaly that many at 
work earned less than some Supplementary 
Benefit claimants. Hence came the introduction of 
the Family Income Supplement, at first attacked 
and derided by C.P.A.G. and claimants unions, 
but since accepted as at any rate of some limited 
value, and continued by the present Labour 
Government until a more comprehensive family 
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incline scheme cui be Introduced. Low pay has 
excited less concern than it should have done, 
even from Trades Unions and the Labour Party, 
and we have all been too anxious to maintain pay 
differentials whenever rises have been claimed. 

Frank Field, secretary of C.P.A.G., produced 
in 1973 (his collaborators include Atkinson) 
the first popular survey of low pay.® Other surveys 
have folloi/^ and a Low Pay Unit has been set up. 
The four-week rule and the Wage Stop have now 
been either abolished or fallen into disuse. 
Growing unemployment made the first rule 
inoperable and a gradual rise in low wages, 
coupled marginally with the effect of F.I.S., has 
made the second rule hardly worth the trouble. 
Nevertheless an important point of principle has 
been changed by abolishing the Wage Stop, and it 
must have been a near thing when the Supple¬ 
mentary Benefits Commission decided to recom¬ 
mend Its abolition in 1975. 

The immediate preoccupation of the employ¬ 
ment and the social security services must be how 
to deal with the growing number of unemployed 
whose number in August 1975 had already passed 
the emotion-laden million mark. It does not much 
help someone who is out of a job to argue whether 
his plight is due to wage-push inflation and to the 
fact that his products have priced themselves out 
of the market, or whether ruthless employers are 
using dismissals as a means of keeping business 
afloat. Dennis Marsden and Euan Dulf describe 
in words and photographs in a recent Penguin 
book the personal feeling and attitude of being 
workless.’’The book is an impressionistic record 
of some workless people rather than an analysis 
of unemployment. The introduction deals with 
attitudes towards work in society, and there is the 
familiar slighting reference to what is called “the 
Protestant work ethic.” The belief in the obliga¬ 
tion of the citizen to support himself and to con¬ 
tribute to society is, of course, not simply 
Protestant, nor Christian generally. U is a 
strongly-held belief in the Soviet Union, for 
example, as even a cursory glance at the Soviet 
“pensions” system shows. Anyone who has 
visited Russia must have been impressed by the 
Communist insistence on both the right and the 
obligation to work productively. Remarkable 
work in rehabilitation and prosthesis is carried 
out there in earnest of the ne^ to work. Marsden 
carries on the discussion by referring frequently 
to the “social contract” between society and the 
individual for his right to work. Unfortunately 
the phrase is now discredited by being attached 

• Low Pay. By Frank Fifld. Arrow Books, 50p. 

^ Workless. By Dennis Marsden and Euan Duff. 
Penguin, £1 SO. 


NEW FROM ELSEVIER 

PSYCHOLOGICAL 

ECONOMICS 

by GEORGE KATONA, 

University of IVfichigan 

1975 438 pages 

Price: US $14.S0/l>fl. 34.50 

“ ne latest book by Katona is a magnificent summary 
of hi\ life-work in which all important questions, re¬ 
search results, theories anil new problems in economy 
and society in the seventies are combined 
The book is estremelv topical and arrives exactly at 
the right moment It must he regarded as the principal 
publication on economic psychology." 

Prof Dr. E. Zdhn 

"A shining virtue Is the emphasis Katona places on 
economies as a social science, expliciilv and con¬ 
sciously linking It to psychology. 

.. .all vely book that i s required reading for corporate 
executives, economics professors, government econo¬ 
mists, Wall Street analysts, all marketing, communi¬ 
cations, and advertising executives, and everyone else 
who is interested in a richer understanding of the 
lonsumer sec lor." 

Morns Cohen 
in Business Week, August I97S 


GAMES FOR SOCIETY, 
BUSINESS AND WAR 
Towards a Theory of Gaming 
by MARTIN SHUBIK, 

Yale University 
1975 380 pages 
Price: US $I7.75/Dn. 42.50 


poses The author discusses and illustrates such 
topics and areas as the relevance of simulation, 
beh.ivioral models of systems, mathematical and 
game theory models of conllicl and cooperation and 
features of game theory that play an important role 
in the uses of gaming. 


THE USES AND METHODS 
OF GAMING 
by MARTIN SHUBEK, 

Yale University 
1975 208 pages 
Price: US $13.50/011. 31.75 

A companion volume to Games for Society. Business 
and War, this guide provides a description of the 
different uses of gaming, the techniques, models 
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to a failed incomes policy However, sensitive and 
compassionate descriptions of how it feels to be 
workless are important reading m our present 
economic plight. 

U NiMPi-OVMhNT IS onc of Several topics 
dealt with in Rudolf Klein's Inflation and 
Priorities for the Centre for Studies in Social 
Policy " He is particularly pessimistic about the 
future of anyone above 55 years who loses his 
job--and considers the alternatives of subsiding 
jobs (already increasingly practised in 1975) or of 
premature retirement, commenting that “some¬ 
one who loses his job at 55 may run up a very 
considerable bill in social security benefits of 
various kinds.” This latest survey by Rudolf 
Klein and his collaborators is a salutory reminder 
that “the combination of non-growth and rapid 
inflation has created an entirely new context for 
the debate about public spending.” It was Shirley 
Williams who asked the national conference of 
the British Association of Social Workers for 
help in ileciding on priorities in social expenditure 
at a time of galloping inflation and low produc¬ 
tivity. Unfortunately her challenge was not 
taken up seriously by B.A S.W., who escaped into 
the easy rhetoric of demanding no reduction in 
social expenditure in any direction. But our social 
policies must in a time of inflation give priority 
to those most vulnerable to rapidly rising prices. 
The money for this must entail reduction in other 
directions This is the dilemma which Rudolf 
Klein’s study tackles bravely and with good 
documentation, dealing in turn with unemploy¬ 
ment, personal social services, housing, schools, 
transport, law and order. Is there still a great 
deal of wealth unjustly held by a few in an un¬ 
equal society, which if tapped and taxed could 
get us out of the uncomfortable situation of 
having to halt or reduce desirable social expen¬ 
diture? Klein comments: 

The customary antithesis between private consumer 
expenditure and public authority cxpcndiiure (with 
the unspoken assumption, often, that the former goes 
to finance the purchase of colour television sets, 
while the latter goes to save old ladies from starva¬ 
tion) IS far too simple, and a policy which 
squeezes the former in order to finance the latter 
could ptoduce some unexpected and undesirable 
surprises. 

Is It, however, the case that a few have very 
large shares both of incomes and of wealth, so 
that the elderly who are poor by our previous 
definition could be removed from their condition 
by heavier taxation for which there is ample 
wealth waiting in our unequal society? A pre- 

* Inflation and Priorities. By Ruoocr Klein. Centre 
for Studies in Social Policy, £2 50. 


liminary look at the first report of the Diamond 
Royal Commission on the distribution of income 
and wealth gives no slick and easy answer. Its 
conclusions are likely to be debated for some 
time to come. It makes clear that changes in the 
distribution of income have not been very pro¬ 
found over the past 15 years, but there has been a 
continuing trend towards greater equality in the 
distribution of wealth. In 1967 the Blue books of 
Central Government statistics were discontinued, 
so that the Diamond Commission report (and 
its promised subsequent publications) carry the 
analysis forward since then. In 1972-73 the 
statistics in the Report show that the top 50% 
of income earners got about three-quarters of 
total personal income before tax, and the top 
10% got about a quarter of the total. Direct 
taxation on the incomes of the top 10% was not 
very great in percentage terms, as it reduced 
their share from 26 9 to 23-6 after tax. Indirect 
taxes, which affect us all and take no account of 
individual incomes, appear almost to offset the 
equalising effect of diicct taxation. However, 
pensions, health services, and other social services 
do effect a redistribution of income to an import¬ 
ant extent. It is not clear to me how far this 
re-distribulive effect can be measured between 
the different statistical groups in the population. 

When It comes to deal with wealth the Report 
shows the differences accountable to the life¬ 
cycle of earnings, expenditure, investment and 
accumulation followed by stagnation or reduction. 
This IS an important corrective to crude state¬ 
ments about accumulated wealth but it docs not 
alone account for still fairly wide disparities 
in wealth between different sections of the popula¬ 
tion While wealth may represent security (m 
much more than average comfort for some) it is 
clearly necessary to consider how marketable it is. 
Dwellings constitute the most important single 
form of wealth, being 38% of the 1973 total in 
the Report. Wealth is much less evenly distributed 
than income, and allowing for the impossibility 
of the poorest people accumulating wealth, 
surely more social analysis of spending and 
saving habits needs to be made The inclusion of 
the accrued value of pension rights (a form of 
non-marketable wealth) in the Report makes a 
considerable change in distribution of wealth 
calculations—the share of the top 1 % falls from 
28% to 17% and the share of the bottom 80% 
goes up from 17% to 40%. The importance of 
maintaining improved social security for old age 
at the expense of disposable earnings seems 
proven, even if it is the most difficult idea to sell 
to earners. The legitimacy of limiting increases 
in earnings, above all at present among the 
wealthier, and in effect limiting tong-maintained 
differentials also seems justified. Tliis is a policy 
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which the Civil Service does not seem to apply to 
its own staff, and in the light of this the recent 
increase which M.P.s voted themselves, linking 
their future pay to the Civil Service, seems to 
have created a vested interest link between 
legislators and administrators. 


T o RETURN to the Diamond Commission, the 
report seems to provide a good starting point 
for a continuing review of the distribution of 
incomes and of wealth. Those who are committed 
to increased equality of incomes will have noted 
progress along their advocated road, but the 
easy removal of poverty by reference to inequality 
seems an over-simplification. The Report itself 
points to wide gaps in reliable information about 
the distribution of wealth among individuals. 
None of the arguments seem to take adequate 
account of where bargaining power really lies 
in our society, or to what extent wealth investment 
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in public institutions really represents a shift in 
capital power. Poianyi and Woods’ doubts and 
questioning are still valid and Atkinson’s modi¬ 
fication of his first statements on “unequal shares” 
was required. For neither them nor the common 
reader has the Diamond Report given unequi¬ 
vocal and clear answers to the questions of 
poverty and inequality in British society. Unfor¬ 
tunately that will not stop many commentators 
from selectively using the Report to prove 
political points—nor will many resist the tempta¬ 
tion to evade the stark need to produce more and 
distribute more at greater personal sacrifice if we 
are to maintain our social services. Poverty 
remains an imprecise concept, loosely used in the 
rhetoric of social debate, and the study of in¬ 
equality requires more precise analysis. Con¬ 
spicuous inequality may be thoroughly distasteful 
to many of us, but the abolition of inequality has 
not been proved to bring with it the disappearence 
of poverty. 


The Debate over “Secularization” 

Religion, Society, & Faith — By Bryan Wilson 


T o AiMOST EVFRYONF, except the experts, 
secularization is a self-evident process in 
contemporary society. Religion is on the wane. 
The experts—“sociologists of religion” and those 
theologians who concede that religion is in .some 
sense a social phenomenon—arc quite properly 
disposed to doubt common sense testimony. 
While the decline of religion is taken for granted 
by the general public, the extxsrts keep debate 
alive, marshalling all sorts of arguments and 
some sorts of evidence, to show that things are 
not quite what they seem.* For some of them 
keeping the debate going appears to be almost as 
good as keeping religion going. With others, 
argumentative vigour stems directly from personal 
faith, and their need for reassurance that religion 
is not in decline. And faith may be reinforced by 


* A significant collection of papers devoted to this 
subject IS included in Religion and Social Change, 
Acts of the 13 th International Conference on the 
Socioli^y of Religion, held in Spain ui September, 
1975, I^ition du Secr6tariat CISR, .39 rue de la 
Monnaie, 59042 Lille. 

*This approach is taken by Peter E. Glasner, 
“Idealization and the Social Myth of Secularization”, 
in A Sociological Yearbook of Religion in Britain. No. 8. 
Edited by Michael Hill. SCM Press, £2.80 

• Father Andrew Greeley, S.J., The Persistence of 
Religion. SCM Press (1973). 


other considerations—influence, jobs, status, and 
self-respect 

The contending experts do not fail into readily 
defined opposing camps. I'he minds at work are 
too subtle, and the arguments too devious, for 
mere bigotry, and even the toughest disputants 
sometimes manifest ambivalence Some, who have 
wanted to expunge the term secularization from 
sociological dictionaries because of its ideological 
connotations, have subsequently found that they 
cannot manage without it. Others allude to the 
“secularization myth” as analogous to the 
“scientific myth”, and suppose that this disposes 
of the social phenomenon of secularization (and 
of science?).* Committed Christians are reduced 
to citing evidence of “on campus” cults of 
oriental origin to bolster their claim that religion 
is not dying, only changing.* But, believing 
themselves to have proved the wider case, they 
may, of course, have lost their own (Christian) 
souls. 

Nor are those who agree with the man-in-the- 
street about “the decline of religion” always 
wholly pleased by their conclusions. Clergy, who 
generally acknowledge the decline of institutional 
Christianity, obviously do so in despair. 3ut even 
sociologists, who are often thoroughly ^ular 
men, recognise that religion functioned’ as a 
support for civic order and the socialisation of 
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the young, and <iome of them lament the lack of 
a suitable substitute. Religion, for them, appears 
socially indispensable but intellectualiy untenable. 
No one expressed this dilemma more eloquently 
than Emile Duikhcim, the evidence of whose 
lifetime of wrestling with the subject is now 
conveniently drawn together in translation in a 
new selection of his work.* Durkheim’s pre¬ 
occupation was social cohesion. In tribal societies, 
cohesion had been a latent function of religion. 
Now that religion was defunct, could not 
sociology prescribe rational means by which 
society might obtain benctUs similar to those that 
religion, a non-rat lonal agency (an agency not 
designed for the ends that it fulfilled), had 
provided in tribal societies? Or was latency (and 
so, implicitly, irrationality) itself a condition of 
successful functioning? 

Durkhfim REOARDro advanced society as elTec- 
tively secular; primitive societies as essentially 
religious Secularisation came about w'lth struc¬ 
tural differentiation in the development of a 
role-articulated social system. He was obsessed 
with religion—or more accurately, with morality. 
But in this he was not alone among the classical 
sociologists Almost all of them took “the decline 
of religion” to be a fundamental social process. 

The secularization thesis is of the bed-rock of 
sociological theory. It was the single most 
important thesis advanced by Comte, it was an 
implicit concomitant of the historical process for 
Marx; it informed the evolutionist perspective of 
Veblen; and it was a process of disillusionment 
vital to man’s social and psychological health 
for Freud. If, for all of these, the concept cairied 
ideological overtones, that could scarcely be said 
of Durkheim; nor of Max Weber, who gave the 
thesis its greatest historical and cultural speci¬ 
ficity. Was sociology, then, just a fashionable 
vogue in 19th-century historiography, a by¬ 
product of rationalist optimism? Or were the 
early sociologists really identifying a fundamental 
social process that called for recogmtion and 
explanation? 

T he secularization thesis may be pro¬ 
pounded as a long-run or a short-run 
phenomenon—concerned either with the total 
spectrum of man’s religions, or narrowly with one 
particular (and usually the Christian) tradition. 
The early sociologists were not parochial men. 
They documented the “disenchantment of the 

* Durkheim on Religion. Edited by W. S. F. 
PicKkRiNO. Routlcdgc & Kegan Paul, £6.95. 

• The Social Context of Theology. By Robin Gill. 
A. R. Mowbray & Co., £6 50, paper £3.75 
* Peter Laslett, The World We have Lost (1965). 


world”: the evolution of “matter-of-fact” habits 
of thought; the displacement of local magic by 
an increasingly universal ethic; the supersession 
of immanent spirits by increasingly transcendental 
and abstract conceptions of the supernatural— 
to a point where, finally, the supernatural virtually 
disappears from the everyday world and nothing is 
sacred. In this sense, Weber saw Judaism as a 
secularizing agency, and Christianity (and particu¬ 
larly Protestantism) as a demystifying force at 
other times and in other places. Even theologians, 
learning late what some sociologists could have 
shown them earlier, eventually pronounced that 
man had come of age, and some even celebrated— 
and not, for example in the case of Harvey Cox, 
without a touch of obscenity—secularization as 
the real mission of Christianity. 

As a general concomitant of social develop¬ 
ment, long-run secularization should be evident, 
however variable its patterns and however un¬ 
even its incidence, in all but the most static 
societies. It should be most conspicuous in 
advanced societies as they develop co-ordmated, 
rational structures and procedures, and espouse 
instrumental goals. It is on this narrow front that 
the thesis has been most vigorously contested. 

One familiar argument, deployed both by 
Mr Glasner and by Robin Gill,® begins by observ¬ 
ing that the concept of secularization implies that 
society was once more religious than it is now. 
Indeed it does! But when opponents slip into 
describing that more religious age as “an age of 
faith”, and assume that such an age was 12th- 
and 13th-century Europe, they father on to 
most advocates of the secularization thesis more 
than they themselves have claimed. They then 
accuse the sociologists of confusing the strength 
of the institutional Church with widespread and 
strong religious commitment diffused through the 
whole population—a condition of “religious 
homogeneity” us Glasner inelegantly puts it. 
But even a historian like Peter Laslett—writing 
of a much later time and going further than most 
sociologists would care to go—stops short of 
“religious homogeneity” when he writes: 

All our ancestors were literal Christian believers, 
all of the time .. the intellectuals and the publicly 
responsible looked on the Christian religion as the 
explanation of life, and on religious service as its 
proper end. Not everyone was equally devout, of 
course, and it would be simple-minded to suppose 
that none of these villagers ever had their doubts. 
Much of their devotion must have been fonnal, 
and some of it mere conformity. But their world 
was a Christian world and their religious activity 
was spontaneous, not forced on them from above.* 

Those propounding the secularization thesis need 
not make such strong assertions as these. Those 
acquainted with the persistence of magic, folk 
religion, and mediaeval and later sectarianism. 
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will certainly not do so. All that needs be asserted 
is that society was much more preoccupied 
with supernatural beliefs and practices, and 
accorded them more significance than it does 
now. Secularization is the process in which 
religious thinking, practices, and institutions lose 
their social significance. For this argument one 
need not distinguish magic from religion—both 
were at issue as variant forms of supernaturalism. 
It is only because Christianity was effective in 
eventually eliminating most indigenous magic 
and folk religion (at least in Western Europe) 
that the debate on contemporary secularization 
focuses primarily on Christianity. 

At one IEVFL, church statistics on membership 
and attendance tell the story of Christian decline ’ 
If one looks turther, the fall in the number of 
ordinations, both Anglican and Catholic, the 
world-wide diminution of vocations in Catholic 


’ The Social F\ychohgy of Religion By Mi< hafl 
AkiiYLe and Bcnmmin Beii-Hm i.aiimi Roullcdgc 
& Kogan Paul, £5 95, paper, £2 95 (This woik is a 
revision and up-dafmg of Argyle’s earlier study, 
JReiigious Behaviour.) 

* A new study still in the press, by Robert Currie 
and Alan Clilbcrl, Chunhes and ('hunhgoen (provi¬ 
sional title), Oxfoid University Press, provides the 
most thoiuugh analysis yet availah'c 
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orders, and the excess of defaulters os’er new 
entrants—all confirm the picture. Careful analysis 
of church membership figures in Britain is now 
providing a new and devastating index of 
secularization." Of course, statistics arc no more 
than one index, and one must recognise that 
church membership and religious observance have 
different meanings not only in different societies, 
but also from one denomination to another (and 
this because denominations themselves arose 
at different stages of the secularization process). 
In new societies, of which the United States is the 
most important, role specialisation, a high rate 
of geographic mobility, social anonymity, and 
isolation make “going to church” a symbolic 
gesture of attachment to that now largely fictive 
entity, the community. It is a gesture which, in 
settled societies, people do not need, since the 
church is not the surrogate community. 


I T IS A PI AUSIRI.E HYPOTHE.SIS that as coun¬ 
tries undergo industrialisation and urbanisa¬ 
tion, commitment to the supernatural will become 
socially less significant. Some individuals will 
continue to seek salvation through supernatural 
agencies, of course, and sociological knowledge 
is now such that we can indicate within which 
social groups particular sotenologies are likely 
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to have most appeal. The choice is wide and, 
since the intimations of both the general culture 
and the local community are now weak, it is 
usually personal and virtually unconstrained. In 
choosing, individuals get the support of a new 
group, of like-minded and self-selected others. 
This IS increasingly the case even if the choice is 
for orthodoxy in its most conservative tradition. 
In a pluralist context established churches, when 
their social support fades, become merely 
privileged sects. Such is the uncertainty that 
even within the established churches there is a 
variety of styles, and no one need be true to the 

* Three recent studies of relig.ous life in Japan 
make these points cleat. Robert J Smith's Ancestor 
WurAhip in Contemporary Japan (Stanford University 
Press, $12.00) is a meticulous study of the continuities 
and changes in family devotions. Kiyonu Monoka's 
Religion in Changing Japanese Society (Univeristy of 
Tokyo Press, Yen 4,800), covers the effect on 
Shinto, Buddhism and Christianity of demographic 
change and urban immigration A general overview is 
provided in a short study by Fujio Ikado, The 
Religious Background of Japanese Culture (Association 
for International Education in Japan, 1973) 

Edited by Bohdan R Bociuriciw and John W 
Strono. Religion and Atheism in the USSR and 
Eastern Europe. Macmillan, £10 The book includes 
papers on all the Eastern European countries, includ¬ 
ing Albania. 
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past, or even much constrained by it. Out¬ 
side, there are other innovative cults, as well as 
conservative and restorative sects. 

The modern world has a supermarket of faiths; 
received, jazzed-up, homespun, restored, im¬ 
ported and exotic. But all of them co-exist only 
because the wider society is so secular, because 
they are relatively unimportant consumer items. 
The once “God-given” social order, under¬ 
pinned by religious sanctions, required that 
religion be controlled, and sects were licensed or 
prohibited. In the consciously-planned, and 
rationally and technically constructed social 
system, which we increasingly approximate, 
religion simply does not matter socially, however 
much his own religion maymatterto the individual, 
or the debate about religion may matter to the 
expert. As man-made facilities supply the gieater 
part of social need, so the rhythms of life depend 
less directly on nature and on the divine Nowhere 
is this more evident than in Japan, iii which the 
parish organisation of Shinto shrines has now 
fallen into decay, while the Buddhist temples, 
used mainly for funeral services, lose their clientele. 
Of 80,000 shrines in Japan, today only 17,000 
have a priest in residence Only about 10% of the 
population is engaged in religious activities — 
and many of these aie in the new sects. Ancestor 
worship continues, but even here there are 
important changes us migration occurs, house¬ 
holds break up, and even this pattern of highly 
privatised worship itself begins to lose signifi¬ 
cance,* 

S ECULARIZATION takes on different patterns in 
different cultures. In Eastern Europe, where 
official atheism defines a very different social 
space for religious institutions, the state promotes 
secularity. Clergy and religious men, in conse¬ 
quence, are aware of a threat to their faith and 
their church, and are steeled to resist it. Again, 
the oppressed often take refuge in religious faith, 
ritual, or institutions, and when the regime is 
actively hostile, the churches may become not 
only a facility for the exercise of a private com¬ 
mitment to an alternative source of authority 
to that of the state but, for some, a political 
surrogate and a base for resistance. The politi¬ 
cisation of religion (as Bohdan R. Bociurkiw 
calls it in “Religious Dissent and the Soviet 
State” may then bring the churches close to 
becoming what the state says they are, subversive 
agencies. With such diverse motivations for 
religious commitment, the high figures (for what 
they are worth) for religious activity in some East 
European countries suggest that secularization 
is more a consequence of structure change in 
society than of political re-eduSation. Ethel and 
Stephen Duim say of Soviet Russia, in their 
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essay ’‘Religious Behaviour and Socio>Cultural 
Change in the Soviet Union”, that 

the most obvious threat to the believer today is not 
so much a particular political system to he viewed 
as the Antichrist as an inexorable process taking 
place all over the world—secularization. 


N o CULTURAL SITUATION IS SO Uncompli¬ 
cated that It IS possible to predict from 
evidence of industrialisation and urbanisation 
the exact consequences for religious belief, 
practice, and institutions. Institutions, particu¬ 
larly when they are entrenched in law, property, 
and physical structures, show considerable 
capacity to survive. Mediaeval cathedrals, built 
when a much larger part of the gross national 
product was devoted to supernatural concerns 
than is today the case, survive into the industrial 
age. But in contemporary aflflucnt society there is 
scarcely enough money even for their repair; 
and their social signiilcunce, like that of the 
famous shrines in Japan, is as tourist attractions 
rather than as places of worship. 

In Britain, as in Japan, the priests who once 
manipulated supernatural power become mere 
custodians of ancient monuments, paid perhaps 
less than the janitors in commercial buildings. 
Religious rituals often provide occasions fur 
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religious sentiment, but perhaps sometimes only 
for sentimentality: and the growing proportion 
of purely secular marriages in Britain suggests 
that even sentiment diminish^. Actual belief (if 
we again refer to Argyle and Beit-Hallahmi) 
appears to decline, and belief is only the most 
conspicuous aspect of supernaturalist thinking. 
The rational structure of society itself precludes 
much indulgence in supernaturalist thinking in 
the normal performance of social roles. 

What then, ask those who reject the seculariza¬ 
tion thesis, about the exciting things that are 
happening within the older denominations, and the 
proliferation of new cults? 

To give them extra fuel for their argument, we 
may also remind them that in addition to these 
innovations, there are a number of fast-growing 
conservative sects. (For some reason, enthusiasts 
for the persistence of religion are more impressed 
by a few thousand Hare Krishna converts than 
by two million Jehovah’s Witnesses—perhaps 
because the Witnesses were clearly outside the 
Pale, when there was still a Pale: and the stigma 
lingers on.) If we concede the abundance of 
sects and cults, does this create any embarrassment 
for those who support the secularization thesis? 
! hardly think so. These movements thrive 
precisely because the culture is secularized: in a 
religious society they could scarcely arise, or, if 
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arising, survive. They arc themselves a religious 
response to the secularization of society, but 
they are essentially a marginal phenomenon. 
That the world-wide high-growth rate of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses —perhaps the fastest growing 
sect—IS no Lounter-cxample to this is made clear 
in the latest and most detailed of contemporary 
sectarian studies, which impresses by its intellect¬ 
ual integrity and impartiality '' And in any case, 
as James Bcckford points out, the "movement 
enthusidsticully ‘promotes’ or ‘sponsors’ de- 
m>stiiication.’’ 


N ot All MINORITY MovFMENTS promote 
de-mystification, ot course, and the oriental 
cults re-introduce magical, mystical, and medita- 
tional styles to world-weary young people who arc 
looking for escape from the rationally constructed 
maze of modern life. The sects in the Chiistian 
tradition often represent the continuance, and 
even the reinforcement, of Protestant asceticism. 
It is fashionable to sec these scclaiians (vsith 
Mansell Pattison) as authontaiian personalities, 
though I would question the validity of this 
scale of measurement.** Sectarians arc, in fact, 
in protest against the world, and in particular 
against its hedonism, woildlmess, and coirup- 
lion, and perhaps only latently and unconsciously 
against the structure of rational order, the spirit 
of which, indeed, they emulate in the running of 
their own affairs The new cults, in contrast, 
and especially those fiom the East, offer a return 
to the enchanted garden Some promote Eastern 
asceticism to unlock all mysteries. But beyond 
there is a promise of sensual ecstasy that is utterly 
opposed to the routine of everyday Western life, 
and to the soteriology of Christian sects Thus, 
when A. C. Bhaktivedanta began his 1966 


“ The Trumpet of Prophecy A Sociological Study 
of Jehovah'x Witnesses. By Jamis A Bickioki). 
Blackwell, £6 00 

** A general psychological interpretation of funda¬ 
mentalist Protestantism is provided by H. Mansell 
Pattison, ‘‘fdeological Support for the Marginal 
Middle Class. Faith Healing and Glossoldlia.” 
Religious Movements m Contemporary America. 
Edited by Irving I Zakeisky and Mark P Leone. 
Pnneeton University Press, $25 00, £14 60. 

** for an account of the rational procedures of some 
Christian sects, see Bryan Wilson, ‘‘American 
Religioas Sects in Europe ’’ Superculture. American 
Popular Culture and Europe. Edited by C. W. E. 
Biusby Elek. £4 95. 

** J Stillson Judah, "The Hare Krishna Movement” 
in Zarctsky and Leone, Religious Movements. . . . 
Judah's paper like many others in this compendium 
is desciiptive rather than analytical, but provides a 
great deal of basic information. 

* ‘ Jesus in a Pup Culture. By ToNY Jasper. Collins 
Fontana. £2.00, paper 40p. 


campaign among the San Francisco hippies he 
echoed the drug culture with his poster slogan: 
Stay High All The Time With Hare Krishna. 
How different from the occidental enthusiasm for 
Theosophy and Vedanta half-a-century earlier 
which appealed to a relatively intcHectual class of 
the middle-aged and affluent (as Zarctsky and 
Leone point out in their massive compendium). 
Today's cults appeal to the new leisure class, the 
student drop-outs, who are socially uncommitted. 
More than 90% of American Hare Krishna 
followcis are under 25 (according to J Stillson 
Judah") But the new class is not intellectual: 
they aie in flight from the intellect by way of the 
mindless mantra. 

These religious counter-cultural phenomena 
have their secular equivalents in the protest songs, 
the demo, the football hooliganism, the drug 
culture, and the hippy commune. There is a 
widespread demand for new power and for a new 
sense of authenticity, which may be sought in 
the self (i7fi drugs, Spirit-infilling, meditation, or 
yoga); from charismatic figures (Maharij Ji, 
Mi Moon, oi the Bay City Rollers); or from the 
primitive, the lowei-class, and the oppressed (as 
in Soul music, the Afro hair-do, and the domin¬ 
ance of impulse over constraint). Where it docs 
not come from is native tradition and the 
cultural heritage. 

This winFSPREAD ri.stivenfss has affected 
Christianity itself, at the fringe in the Jesus 
Movement, and neater the centre with Charis¬ 
matic Renewal and Pop religion. C'harismalic 
Renewal is manifestly a search for a different 
source of power which is neither the Bible nor 
the Church Its legitimacy is felt rather than 
understood. There is, just as in the Pop culture, 
a demand for spontaneity, immediacy, ego- 
gratifivdtion, and a distrust of the mind. The 
emphasis is all on the Spirit, but the influence 
is also from the secular. Religion has learned 
and borrowed from the entertainment worUl and 
not only from the commercial exploitation of 
religious themes as in Jesus Christ Superstar 
and the big shows, although (as emerges from 
Tony Jasper's perhaps rather superficial coverage 
of the scene) that also has occurred." 

One aspect of secularization important in the 
Christian tradition has as yet received only scant 
attention: religion’s loss of moral control. In 
the Church, de-moralisation has occurred in 
more than one sense. Moral theologians appear 
to have had an earlier intuitive grasp of that 
recent bogus sociological di^very, “labelling 
theory’’: to reduce sin, the quicker way is not 
to redeem sinners, but to decide that what they 
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are doing is not, “after all”, really sin. So it was 
with birth control. Fifty years ago the Church of 
England was unequivocal: this was sin. Today it is 
sin no longer. At a different level, the Church 
could once prevail upon secular authorities to 
regard as crime what the Church held to be sin. 
Today, the Church itself applauds the distinction 
that reduces its own moral authority—as in the 
matter of homosexuality So we see the seculari¬ 
zation of the Church's moral concerns, as it 
follows the trend (so well documented by Christie 
Davies among legislators*') from moralistic to 
causalistic thinking. Put in other words, that 
is a shift from deontological moral theorising, 
which was often religiously legitimated, to teleo¬ 
logical moral thinking, with its utilitarian and 
rationalistic origins Some enterprising researcher 
might do for the work of moral theologians what 
Mr Davies has done for politicians. 


T he SECVLARI7A1ION debate is partly about 
terminology Some writeis, and Robin Gill is 
sometimes guilty, fail to realise that secularization 
is a process pci taming to tot->l societies, with 
inevitably uneven incidence among sub-groups 
and individuals. Functionalists e.xtcnd Durkhcim 
illicitly to argue that since religion functioned to 
create social cohesion, whatever fulfils that 
function is to be regarded as religion. 'I'hose who 
define religion as man's “ultimate concerns” can 
make religion of sexual behaviour or family life. 
Sociologists do not normally tolerate loose defini¬ 
tions; and although religion is a complex, many- 
sided, and culturally diverse phenomenon, there 
IS no reason—casuistry apart—^not to define it, 
in broad substantive terms, as th(>se beliefs and 
procedures that relate to non-empirical ends 
and to supernatural categories. 

Can there be any disadvantage to sociology in 
taking as a point of departure the understanding 
of the man in the street? If we do, we shall 
perhaps grasp what he means when he says t.as 
according to Argyle and Reit-Hallahmi he docs 
increasingly) that religion is losing its social 
influence. 


’* Penmsiive tin tain - Social Change in the Sixties 
and Seventies. By CuRism Davies. Pitman, £3.25. 
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The publication of Maurice Freedman’s trans¬ 
lation of Marcel Granet’s The Religion of the 
Chinese People (Blackwell, £6-00) coincided with 
his tragically sudden death this summer. Freed¬ 
man intended his scholarly Introduction and his 
meticulous editing of Granet’s short but masterly 
synoptic study to be not only a contribution to 
the sociology of Chinese religion (although it 
certainly is that) but also, and with characteristic 


loyalty and c^erosity of spirit, as a tribute to an 
early master in the held whose work he wished to 
see available to the English reading public. 
Freedman’s Introduction makes it clear that 
Granet was inspired not only by China but by the 
prospect, through the study of China, of contri¬ 
buting to a more general humanism. It is a spirit 
no less pervasive in Freedman’s own anthropo¬ 
logical and sinological work. 


Remembering Karl Mannheim. 

By David Martin 


T he career of Karl Mannheim was one 
of intellectual and social migration. He 
left Admiral Horthy's Hungary in 1920 for 
Weimar Germany, and then left Frankfurt in 
1933 for the London School of Economics. Even 
there he did not entirely hit it off with Morris 
Ginsberg, and in 1945 made his last and shot test 
migration to the London University’s Institute 
of Education. Two years later he died aged 
fifty-three. Plainly, Karl Mannheim was a 
marginal man by origin and by destiny. His 
birthplace was Budapest, his identity Jewish; his 
mother Hungarian, his father German, his 
adopted culture British. Few men can have been 
better prepared for the study of the social roots 
of culture or more open to the notion that truth 
is what works in context, and that what you 
“know" depends on where and who you are in 
time and social space. Indeed, few men can have 
been so easily tempted by the idea that the guides 
out of the morass of cultural relativism were to be 
found in the “free-floating intelligentsia." 

Always he walked the intellectual margins, 
fascinated and fascinating, but not belonging. 
He was friendly for a while with the Frankfurt 
School but too socially detached to be part of it. 
Though he had a pragmatic notion of truth he 
did not conform to the Frankfurt School’s 
demand for truth to be forged in praxis. He was 
Marxistic in approach, and yet by seeing ideology 
everywhere rather than specifically located in the 
contradictions of bourgeois society he defused 
the radical concept of ideology and made it 
useless as a weapon of intellectual assault. When 
in England he was friendly with conservative 
and Christian intellectuals like T. S. Eliot and 
John Middleton Murry and with their little group 
called “The Moot"; but he was not spiritually 
one of them. The point of overlap was his 
sensitivity towards the possible role of religion 
in underpinning and informing humane values; 


' The Sociology of Karl ManiOieim. By Gunter 
REtAiLiNO. RouUedge & Kegan Paul, £4.95. 


but his real intellectual thrust lay in providing a 
theory for Labour’s post-war planning. 

For a while after his death Karl Mannheim 
was largely forgotten. People knew he had 
existed, of course, and some busied themselves 
with his literary remains, yet he was not a hvely 
intellectual presence. The books lay in the dark 
green graveyard provided by the series he himself 
founded: “Ihe International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction." The sub-discipline of 
the sociology of knowledge by which he was 
best known appeared more grandiose in con¬ 
ception than impressive in performance. Things 
like Mannheim’s seminal essay on “Conservative 
Thought" or his work on rival generational 
styles looked crammed with promise, but in the 
end failed to deliver. The empiricist mood es¬ 
chewed the philosophical abyss of social and 
epistemological relativism and followed the 
American road to factuality. 

Then in the mid-1960s came the erosion of 
positivistic confidence, or rather the erosion of 
some people’s confidence in positivism. Students 
and their radical mentors perched unhappily 
over the abyss of relativism while they proclaimed 
their own unique and varied access to truth. 
The intellectuals went in for the Mannheimian 
“free float”, embracing the universality of 
ideological delusion and their own prophetic 
deliverance from it. Mannheim’s preoccupation 
with the existential roots of knowledge came to 
seem more relevant. Indeed, even those not 
enamoured of the raging fashionable doubt about 
the possibility of personal and substantial truth 
might ask themselves what were the existential 
roots of lack of “Knowledge.” Maybe, too, 
something of the febrile atmosphere of Weimar 
returned. 

M essrs Routledoe & Keoan Paul had 
for some while received little return on 
their investment in Mannheim’^ work but little 
by little he crept back. No doubt this book* 
under the Routledge imprint is part of a minor 
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revival. Its exoellait bibliography suggests as 
much: Remmling’s book is the first work in 
English language which is fairly and squarely on 
Mannheim since J. J. Macquet’s The Sociology 
of Knowledge was published in 1951. Even 
Macquet divided his attention between Mannheim 
and ntirim Sorokin, and perhaps the conjunction 
of Mannheim and Sorokin suggests another point. 
Certain large figures are from time to time 
imported into the Anglo*Saxon world and bring 
with them the alien concern with macro-problems 
of culture. They grapple with problems of a 
magnitude and uncertainty which elude positi¬ 
vistic instruments and concepts. Such large 
figures and large concerns are duly noted on the 
academic marches of English society while the 
life of the natives on the plains continues much 
as before. Yet a trickle of devotees keep up the 
pilgrimage to the alien altars. 


T he re-entry of Karl Mannheim into the 
intellectual atmosphere is not such as to 
cause a splash, and Professor Remmlmg's book 
indicates why. He both connects and disconnects 
with present concerns. The concern with ideology 
and the relational nature of knowledge can be 
heard along the contemporary whispering 
gallery, but Mannheim's cmpb^sis on planning 
awakes very few echoes. Besides, Mannheim— 
like T. W. Adoino—was a creature of high 
culture not counter-culture. He invoked the 
participation of the mas.scs in the construction of 
the new world but did not emphasise the activity 
of the individual agent in negotiating the upkeep 
of the social world. Indeed Mannheim possessed 
a capacity for the analysis of cultural wholes and 
totalities not far removed from what is now a 
despised functionalism. 

Remmling’s own comments in the final chapter 
“Retrospect and Prospect” point up Mannheim’s 
ambiguous appeal for those who retain the 
Marxist and phenomenological emphases of 
recent years. Remmling's book is not so much a 
critique of Mannheim’s thought (though it 
includes incidental critici.sm) as a guide to 
Mannheim’s score on the radical chart of academic 
virtue and vice. Mannheim’s emphasis on ideas— 
and on the makers of ideas and on reconstruction 
through education—is seen as blind to the recal¬ 
citrance of the holders of power. They will 
hardly allow education to be subverted to the 
' cause of democracy and radical change. Also 
Mannheim is charged with inclining to respect 
certain wrong ideas and wrong archetypes, 
notably those of religion. By picking on religious 
archetypes to express human community he 
ignored the archetypes which express the soli¬ 
darity of labour: e.g., the Political Prisoner and 
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the Unemployed Worker. Mannheim’s belief in 
planning looks suspiciously like administrative 
socialism; but it can nevertheless be salvaged 
provided you plump for “transactive planning” 
whereby expert knowledge is complemented by 
participation and personal knowledge. Remmling 
wants the benefits of knowledge as well as the 
participatory style of counter-culture. The 
modest niche reserved for Mannheim in the 
radical pantheon is best indicated by Remmling’s 
characterisation of the “New Sociology” as 

problem conscious, relevant, socicty-widc piobing 

and future-oriented social cnticiiim. 

Mannheim would certainly have winced at the 
phrase but not recoiled from the thought. 

Plainly Professor Remmling's book is a useful 
introduction to Mannheim (and particularly so 
in conjunction with his companion volume of 
pieces on the sociology of knowledge). It is not a 
critique of Mannheim in depth, and more 
especially does not enter much into the very 
complex problems of relativism. In my view 
Mannheim's attempts to escape the problems of 
total relativLsm are as unavailing as Marxist 
attempts to escape the problems of privileged 


access to truth through the veil of bourgeois 
unreality. But Remmling does not pursue these 
matters very far. There are in any case critiques 
available, notably in Karl Popper but also m 
Frank Hartung. 


T here are two things I find unsatisfactory 
about the book. One is the historical patter 
about Weimar and about England in the '30s 
and '40s which is meant to provide a eontinuo to 
Mannheim’s solo biography. This hardly rises 
above the level of what eveiy progressive school¬ 
boy knows. The other is stylistic. 1 assume from 
the text in its present condition that Professor 
Remmling is only marginally an English speaker 
or has German as the matrix within which his 
approach to English is foimed. In that case the 
publishers had a duty to convert his words into 
ordinary reasonable English. What, for example, 
does It mean to say that substantive rationality 
“intends existing phenomena”? ft means that 
the human reason which goes beyond technique 
wills the existence of what it desires. It brings 
reasoned intent to birth in reality But you cannot 
intend phenomena Then there are pages and pages 
of the following sort of thing. 
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As a macro-level sociologist Mannheim never lost 
the ability to grasp social phenomena as totalities 
driving their dynamic unity from the changing 
compicmentai ity ot conilicting social relationships. 


Or: 


These intellectual labours suggested to Mannheim 
that the understanding ot historical-cultui al 
meanings can only be achieved within a three- 
dimensional time perspective which fuses pa.st, 
present and future with the agglutinant of modern 
men's action-orientcd pragmatism. 


The text is littered with repulsive words or non- 
words like embracivc, conllictual, representa- 
tivity, sanctional, unperspectivislic, corruptive, 
historistirally. “Enunciate” is used to mean 
establish. The sociological viewpoint is converted 
to “the optic of sociology.” “Instauralion” is used 
as if it meant something close to installation 
when In fact it means renewal. 

It is not Professor Remmling’s fault, and it 
can hardly be Professor John Rex’s fault as 
editor of the library. There must be some gremlin 
in the publisher’s office who is indifferent to 
linguistic pollution. Somebody, somewhere, is 
consenting to the rape of language. Messrs Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul should not allow pollution 
to enter the dark green cypress grove of their 
renowned “International Library of Sociology.” 



The New Authoritarianism 
& the New Liberty 

Dahrendorf*s Catalogue of Problems—By Andreif Shonfjeld 


T hfre is a quality of jauntincss in Ralf 
Dahrendorf's style, ^ an almost audible joie 
de vivre, which serves to muffle the effect of a 
gloomy story. He docs not intend to do this: 
he meticulously records the unattractive details 
and he contemplates some unpleasant conclusions. 
Rut one feels that his heait isn't in it. It is as if 
his brilliant polished rhetoric is held up to catch 
every scrap of light and so distiacts attention 
from the shadow. 

Yet the individual items in his tale when 
enumerated one by one make up a depressing list. 
For a start, he foresees that the capacity of 
industrial societies to produce increasing quan¬ 
tities of the goods that people want to buy will 
be considerably reduced in the future compared 
with the recent past. It is going to be a great deal 
more difficult to get people to agree on what is an 
equitable share-out when the available increase 
in the amount of production m any one year is 
very small. The new limitations on econonuc 
growth, he argues, give a sharp twist to the spiral 
of inflation, because neither w.ige-earncis nor 
capitalists aie ready to abate their claims for 
rising incomes on the scale to which they have 
bc\;ome accustomed Indeed, organised labour 
and capital, for all the appearance of conflict 
between them, aie really engaged in a tacit 
conspiiacy to sc*cure higher incomes for the 
industrial sector at the expense of the rest of 
society. And the only way m which we can hope 
to check the escalation of these excessive demands 
on the resources available is by a fundamental 
change in the very structure of production — 
moving sharply away from the traditional, 
material-consuming forms of manufacture to an 
economy dominated by services, above all 
publicly provided services. However, the estab¬ 
lished interest groups which will instinctively 
resist a structural shift of this kind are formidable. 

Matters arc made worse by the sheer power of 
modern large-scale organisations. Even the state 
dare not challenge them directly. At the same 
time the individual citizen is increasingly dis¬ 
pleased by the “new authoritana'iism" of these 
organisations, whether they are part of the 
apparatus of public administration, of trade 

* The New Liberty. By Ralf Dahrendorf. Routledge, 
£3.00. 
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unions or of big corporations. He has the sense 
of being turned into the “slave of the instruments 
of his own advancement." He is in a state of 
grumbling rebellion But it is not clear that there 
is much that he can positively do about it. The 
“new liberty", in the title of the book, is m large 
part intended to provide the answer to the “new 
authontananisin " But its realisation m practice 
requires the existence of a large and sophisticated 
political public, anxious to participate in the 
political process and equipped to do so, but also 
aware of the inherent limits of such participation. 
The illusion of direct democracy, where every 
decision of government is supposed to be made 
on the mandate of the people, leads to another 
form of despotism, a more familiar one this— 
the Ronapartist variety or, more generally, the 
tyranny of the organisers of political demon¬ 
strations. Representative government with the 
elector according a large degree of genuine, 
though watchful, trust to his representative is of 
the essence of democratic rule. 

But the trouble is that even highly representa¬ 
tive government stands little chance of success 
in a straight conflict with the big organisations. 
They must, we arc told, be accommodated in 
some other wa>--by being absorbed directly 
into the apparatus of government, where their 
leaders will form a kind of senate or second 
chamber of parliament There is evidently no 
escape from the Iron Law of Oligarchy, only the 
hope that by making the oligarchs more visible 
and compelling them to c,splam themselves in 
public they will grow more inhibited 

Dahrendorf’s picture of national parliaments 
in the second half of the 20th century is not an 
inspiriting one. On the one hand they dare not 
try to subject the great extra-parliamentary 
organisations to their will, because they invariably 
are worsted in such confrontations. On the other 
hand, even when a parliament commands full 
domestic consensus it is in practice unable to 
cope with a large segment of public affairs, 
because it.s territorial reach is too small. On an 
increasing range of matters the only form of 
effective management is by securing international 
agreements involving several nations often with 
conflicting interests. The earnest citizen full of 
the ardour for participation can hardly avoid a 
feeling of frustration in these circumstances. 
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It turns out, in fact, that the “new liberty” is 
not only a means of getting him to participate 
more but also of making him recognise the in¬ 
herent limits of participation. Dahrendorf’s dis¬ 
cussion of this mattei and of the kindred issue of 
equality is central to his argument. It may be 
summarised, using the traditional language of 
the French Revolution, as follows. The excessive 
pursuit of equality and fraternity now seriously 
threatens the achievement of liberty. Fraternity 
is the old-fashioned word for participation in the 
acts of government, and it is easy to show that if 
all citizens are to be consulted on all collective 
decisions, the business of administration will be 
intolerably slowed down and iinally stultified. 
And liberty is diminished when the public services 
which sustain a civilised existence fail to function. 
As to equality, the danger comes fi om thccommon 
impulse to insist that no individual should enjoy 
significantly larger opportunities to acquire 
wealth, education or mere enjoyment than anyone 
else. 

The truth is, as Dahrendorf says with a tine 
liberal flourish, that “equal opportunities are 
opportunities for unequal choices." While society 
needs, for its protection, to set both minimum 
standards of life which arc equally available to all 
and maximum limits on wealth and power at the 
other end, there must be “plenty of space between 
the common floor of rights and the common 
ceiling of private power.” 

T here must bp— but is there likely to be? 

Is It not more plausible to suppose that the 
demands for equality and for fraternity, with 
their powerful and profound appeal to popular 
politi^ feelings, will continue to be pressed 
relentlessly and the space for liberty steadily 
constricted? It is arguable that Dahrendorf with 
his passion for liberty, the origins of which he 
describes so movingly in an account of his 
boyhood experience in a Nazi prison cell, over¬ 
looks the fact that it is a possession which is 
consciously prized above other political aims 
by a minority only. It seems to me that Dahren¬ 
dorf’s master, John Stuart Mill, saw this aspect 
of the matter more realistically than his outraged 
disciple when he put the pursuit of liberty into 
its historical context and asserted (in a passage 
which Dahrendorf quotes) that it had “no appli¬ 
cation” until a society had reached an advanced 
stage of development—“until then there is 
nothing ... but implicit obedience to an Akbar 
or a Charlemagne.” Liberty does not have, even 
in the long run, a natural political precedence. 

Inquiry into the Human Prospect. By Robert 
L HMi.HRnNFR W. W. Norton, 15.95, paper 11.95; 
Calder & Boyars, £3.50, paper £1.75. 


The point has a direct bearing on the alterna¬ 
tive view of the future of our society, which 
Dahrendorf singles out for attack early in the 
book. It is the view developed with considerable 
force by Robert Heilbroncr in his essay on 
The Human Prospect^', and it leads, through 
an analysis of a number of the same 
factors as those which Dahrendorf enumerates— 
above all the limitations on available material 
resources and the decreasingly tolerated gap in 
the living standards of rich and poor nations— 
to the conclusion that an extreme type of authori¬ 
tarian regime will provide the likely means of 
imposing the required sacniices on the popula¬ 
tions of advanced countries. 

There are two particularly telling aspects of 
Hcilbroner’s argument which merit attention in 
the picsent context. One is his insistence on the 
need for a powerful instrument of social identifi¬ 
cation, which will serve to persuade people not 
only to sacrifice their personal gratifications for the 
benefit of an identifiable group of their own con¬ 
temporaries but also to carry that sacrifice forward 
in time and surrender present satisfactions to sus¬ 
tain some future generation of unknown, and un¬ 
knowable, persons. If resources arc to be con¬ 
served through a policy of deliberate social 
parsimony, which Meilbroner believes to be 
necessary, then the citizens of rich consumer- 
oriented communities of the Western type will 
have to be convinced of their obligations towards 
a continuing body, whose future members have 
equal rights with those at present alive to a 
common inheritance It is most improbable that 
the common sense of humanity, the citizenship of 
the world, will provide the sufficient motive for 
self-imposed austerity. The prospect for such 
ecumenical urges would be all the dimmer in the 
circumstances which Heilbroner foresees, when 
international conflict has been sharpened by the 
competing claims of peoples with grossly different 
living standards on visibly limited resources. The 
nation, Heilbroncr concludes, is in one form or 
another the most likely source of the social 
discipline which will be the condition for long¬ 
term survival in the future world of scarcity, 
over-population and violent struggle. 

Moreover—and this is the second aspect of 
Heilbroner’s thesis—there are autonomous pol¬ 
itical sentiments which, given moderate encour¬ 
agement, attach themselves readily to an over¬ 
riding source of authority like the nation state. 
It is an error, he argues, to regard great political 
institutions like the state as being merely instru¬ 
mental, serving severely practical purposes 
which, if better performed by alternative organis¬ 
ations, would be simply taken over by them. The 
expression of collective loyalties produces its 
own satisfactions. Nations, city-states, and the 
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like are not merely administrative artefacts which 
will be easily transcended in an interdependent 
world; the feelings which they arouse are more 
durable than that. Here we are back with frater¬ 
nity; and Heilbroner's guess is that in circum¬ 
stances of communal stress when liberty and 
fraternity are in competition with one another, it 
is liberty which will lose out. 


Now, IT IS TRUE that Heilbroner’s scenario of 
future stress and physical constraints is more dire 
than anything that Dahrendorf asks us to con¬ 
template. But even so Dahrendorf’s catalogue of 
problems and of the demands that they will make 
on the world’s capacity for disciplined change is 
challenging enough. He asserts for instance that 
unless the energy crisis is promptly met by a cut 
in price by the oil producers and by an inter¬ 
nationally agreed programme of world energy 
conservation, “we are heading for a collapse 
without parallel, affecting not merely the free 
woild but all countries in varying degrees.” In 
the light of such portentous threats as this, 
added to the requirement of profound structural 
changes in our society, referred to above, which 
are deemed to be necessary for our survival, one 
is left searching for the political mechanisms that 
can be depended upon to eont'.in the prospective 
conflicts within a framework of civil liberty. 

Dahrendorf promises in his preface to produce 
a more systematic account of the process of 
political change implicit m his argument. The 
pre.sent book, he reasonably points out, has 
limits determined by the form of his original 
Reith Lectures in 1974, and lan do little more 
than indicate the direction of his thinking and 
the character of his conclusions; there is no 
room to prove anything. Having myself experi¬ 
enced the intellectual constraints of the same 
operation, I sympathise with his dilemma One 
has to make a choice—cither to say something 
definite, if crude, or to spend one's precious 
minutes building up a case against the attack of 
imaginary critics. Dahrendorf fortunately chose 
the first course. However, I have to confess that 
after the intense enjoyment and stimulation that 
I received from the lectures when they first came 
out, 1 am left slightly bemused on a second read¬ 
ing. They arc still very good; they provoke one 
constantly into mental activity—indeed there is 
at times an almost psychedelic effect of bright 
ideas exploding around one—but J am not fully 
persuaded by the actual arguments adduced to 
support the author’s central thesis, that liberty is 
a thoroughly robust plant which has every chance 
of surviving and adapting itself to conditions of 
increased social and political strain. 
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S INCE I DO in fact share his conclusion, I 
want to offer, pending the more systematic 
exposition of the case which Dahrendorf prom¬ 
ises us, some interim and very recent evidence 
in support of it. It is the kind of evidence which 
has little place in his analysis of the mechanics of 
contemporary society, indeed in some respects 
runs counter to it, and I think it is striking 
enough to be worthy of special note. It concerns 
our capacity to control inflation IhiS is one of 
Dahicndorf's central preoccupations, and he sees 
it, rightly in my view, as a test of our ability to 
achieve a rational ordering of society. At present, 
he says, we pay out a species of Danegcid to a 
conspiratorial alliance of workers and capitalists 
whose combined power is irresistible. The state 
m its present form can do nothing about it. There 
IS, in fact, no means in sight of curbing the 
irrational greed of those who control the instru¬ 
ments of production Their greed is irrational 
because the demands which they make arc in 
excess of the real output asailabic; and as their 
claims mount with the inevitable di.sappomtment 
of then expectations, the inflationary process 
escalates. 

i do not think that his version of the story is 
an adequate account of the economics of the 
type of inflation which we have been experiencing 
in the 1970s, in particular, it does not dilfer- 
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entiate it as sharply as it should from the mild 
and irritating but essentially manageable in¬ 
flation of the 1960s. There is no inevitable pro¬ 
gression from the one to the other. However, 
my present purpose is less concerned with the 
economics of its origin than with the politics 
of Its control It is common ground that, whoever 
or whatever is to be blamed for starting the pro¬ 
cess, by 1974 escalating wage demands have 
establi.shcd a self-sustaining spiral of rising prices. 
The evidence to which I want to draw, attention 
IS about the way in which governments m a 
wide range of industrial countries, acting 
in a number of eases with the organisations of 
wage-earners and employers, have tackled the 
problem from 1974 onwards. 

The first thing to be noticed is that it was not 
the case that each organisation used the power 
attributable to its own sphere, disregarding the 
rest. They bargained with one another; and in 
the course of the bargaining it became clear that 
the state, if it set out to mobilise the resources 
that were available to it, had an extraordinarily 
strong hand. The picture of it as the feeble play¬ 
thing of organised interest groups was very wide 
of the mark The British case which most clearly 
gave that impression, from the succcs.sful miners’ 
strike in early 1974 until the new Labour policy 
III the summer of 1975, was quite untypical of 
Western industrial societies as a whole Llse- 
where, the rate of increase in wages was by early 
1975 slowing down, instead of escalating. Of 
course, the business recession which had mean¬ 
while been turning into a .serious slump helped 
to put a curb on total wage incomes, as it did on 
profits But it can be readily shown that the slow¬ 
down in wage demands by organised groups 
occurred in advance of any decline in the price of 
labour in real terms m the labour market. This 
IS a capital political fact. The trade unions were 
not, as It IS sometimes suggested, moderating 
their claims for higher wages in response to the 
evidence of a change in the market price for 
labour; they deliberately held back. 

The best known case is that of the German 
trade unions who made an explicit agreement 
with the German government to this effect in 
the autumn of 1974. Others (including the British, 
belatedly, in mid-1975) made implicit arrange¬ 
ments aiming at broadly similar effects. The key 
feature of this type of agreement was a concession 
by the trade unions that profit incomes were to 
increase faster than wage incomes, i.e., that there 
was to be a redistribution of future income shares 
in favour of the capitalist at the expense of the 
wage-earner, as a necessary prelude to the re¬ 
covery of investment. (The sagie principle is 
accepted in the latest British measures.) The 
state for its part undertook to do a number of 
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things which would (a) help to damp down some 
price increases which were in prospect, and (b) 
moderate the fall in business activity. 

It IS interesting to observe that in neither matter 
was anything very dramatic promised by the 
state. The business slump is still in progress and 
prices are still rising. And that leads to the mam 
point to which it is worth drawing attention. 
The state’s authority was not generally brought 
into full play; it sufficed as a reserve power to 
induce the main organised interest groups to 
settle for a rational, though often unpopular, 
bargain. Sometimes, as in Japan, this was done 
with remarkably little overt intervention by the 
stale; elsewhere, as in Germany, the whole 
proce.s.s was conducted by the politicians. Dis¬ 
regarding these difTcrenccs of political detail, it 
was the interest group organisations which proved 
themselves to be rational in their conduct, in 
the face of a general threat to the welfare of 
society, and the stale which demonstrated the 
relevance of the leservc ot authority which in so 
many countries it possesses in large measure. 

T ur IF ST IS not yet over The second stage 
of the continuing woild slump may well give 
rise to greater social strains than the first Still, 1 
would argue that the experience to date, above 
all the decisive reversal by agreement of wage 
inflation in country after country, provides 
important evidence about the rationality of at 
least some contemporary large-scale organisations 
and about their capacity to cxerci.se control over 
their membership It is perhaps here, m these 
organisations, that some of the safeguards of the 
new liberty— as well as some menaces to the old 
liberty—are to be found. 
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Spies, Secrets, Seeuri^ 

During the week after »he reviewers have been sent 
a new book of mine, 1 like to think of them ail curled 
up with It, to the exclusion of other interests, savour¬ 
ing all the wise patches, chuckling at the jokes, and 
writing "How true!” in the margins I do not com¬ 
ment on what they say except when some dimwit 
among them has missed one of my subtleties, or 
when r wish to compliment some favourable reviewer 
on his perspicacity. I do not as a rule have anything to 
say about reviews which arc not unfavourable but 
which stop short of acknowledging that mine is the 
definitive work on whatever subject the book is 
about. 

Such a review is that of Mr Constantine FitzGibbon, 
writing in the July Encdumer about my The Heal 
Spy World (Wcidenfcid, 1975) Mr FitzGibbon says 
that the CIA's combination of functions -espionage, 
sabotage, protmganda, and “political action generally" 
—^were mutually destructive and led to the Agency's 
practical jiaralysis, and that this fact was inadcouately 
stressed in my book. Alas, he is right If I ever have it 
to do over again, I will certainly reminisce a bit about 
how case oflicers of the Espionage side and those of 
the "Positive Action" side disliked each other and 
sometimes played dirtier tricks on each other than 
they did on the opposition, and then 1 will say a thing 
or two about how such mutual hostility was inevitable. 

Espionage, after all, is a matter of sustaining 
penetrations of the target, and this requires working 
with It, not against it—our spies in Hitler’s Germany 
being “good Nazis” and our spies m modcin-day 
Russia being “good Communists ” Most of the CIA’s 
agents inside the USSR are members of the 
Communist Party; all of those inside the Kremlin 
itself are CP members, besides being government 
officials on good terms with then bosses. On the other 
hand, the CIA agents involved in “Positive Action” 
arc recruited almost entirely from dissident groups. 
So long as the two controlling set vices were separate 
organisations—the fonner consisting mostly of Irish- 
Amcncan Catholic former-Ffli-agents under a 
disciplinarian named Lyman Kirkpatrick, and the 
latter consisting mostly of Eastem-seaboaid Wasps 
under an easy-going Southern gentleman named 
Frank Wisner —they were kept busy at the compara¬ 
tively harmlevs pastime of spiking each other's 
operations. But when the two were put under one 
roof, under Frank Wisner, they began to cooperate. 
And that was cata-strophic Mr FitzGibbon appears to 
know as much about this aspect of history as I do, 
so I must appreciate his not giving me a firmer slap 
on the-wrist than he did. 

But here is where Mr FitzGibbon has really given 
me a feeling of inadequacy He asks, “Is there an 
American intelligence service at alP" And then he 
goes on to suggest that maybe there is, that the KGB 
and the CIA are moribund front organisations, and 
that the real intelligence services of the West are 


“once again superior to those controlled by the 
Soviets.” This is what I should have thought to say. 
Look at It this way: (1) A secret service cannot exist 
in the environment which has surrounded the CIA in 
its declining years. (2) Any civil servant or Congress¬ 
man who has spent so much as one week dealing 
directly with problems of national security, or 
investigating those who do, knows very well that 
Americans have got to have a secret service so long 
as the Russians, the Chinese, and other communist 
countries have theirs. (3) Despite all the existing 
disciplines, and the demand for more, there will 
always be means for concealing an organisation, 
perhaps outside the government, which can secretly 
and effectively carry on the work of a secret intelli¬ 
gence service. (4) T^hese facts are clear to Senator 
Frank Church and other responsible Congressmen 
among those who are investigating the A^ncy, and 
who can be counted on not to interfere so long as they 
arc not forced to do so by future leakages to the press. 

I will regard my optimism as justified if and when 
1 see new security legislation of the kind such an 
organisation needs to ensure its continued existence, 
and of a kind which, whatever its slated purpose, will 
have the effect of preventing a recurrence of the 
witchhunt against our nation's protectors like the 
one we've |ust witnessed 

Meanwhile, 1 am consoled by reasoning like that 
of the astronomers who discovered Saturn They 
couldn't find it m their telescopes, remember, but 
they knew it was there because its existence was the 
only possible explanation for the idiosynciacics of 
tlic planets around it. 

Miles Coplland 

Burster. 

O.xjordshire 


“Middle-Class Socialists'’? 

Your March issue featured a long and presumably 
important article by Mr Mark Abrams The article 
was about a non-subject To take “middle-class” first, 
instead of attempting a definition so we can know 
whom he has in mind, Mr Abrams lists a few categor¬ 
ies which are really quite breath-taking: Civil 
Servants, Oflicc workers. Teachers, Professionals By 
what possible stretching of your contributor's 
imagination can he suggest that “office workers” are 
anything other than workers? His own tenninology 
surely makes that plain. And teachers? Are they not 
workers, too? They are hired and fired like other 
workers and these days actually get lower wages than 
most members of the working class How docs your 
contributor justify putting them in a different eco¬ 
nomic class from miners? Perhaps he would reply that 
these categories thirtk they are members of a different 
class. But even if that were true it would be quite 
unhelpful. Only objective criteria can possibly be of 
any use in an intelligent discussion of the subject. 
Anyway, it is patently not true. I know teachers and 
office workers and the others (we all do). They know 
well enough that they are workeA, and it is quite 
absurd to try and make a separate class out of them. 
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It happens that the Socialist Party of Great Britain 
(to which 1 belong) has always maintained that the 
very idea of a nuddie class is itself a non-starter. 
In general, you either have to work for a living (as the 
vast majority do) in which case you are a worker. 
And you prove your class every week or month when 
you receive your wages or salary. And if you don’t 
need to work but can live on dividends, then you are a 
capitalist. As with all human organisations, there are 
doubtless grey areas A small shopkeeper, who works 
all the hours to sell Players cigarettes or Smiths 
Crisps is a worker, A John Spcdan Lewis is a 
capitalist. Those in a process of transition from one 
to the other (and it’s a two-way piocess) are merely 
the exceptions that prove the rule. And Mr Abrams 
didn’t even think about them. 

And who are the socialists? Without bothering to 
discuss the matter, it seems that your contributor 
equates the term with membership of the Labour 
Party. It is true that such people now usually call 
themselves socialists (they did not always do so, by 
any means). But then Hitler called his lot socialists, 
which hardly proved anything.,lt happened that just 
recently I saw a book review in the Guardian by 
Robert Skidelsky in which he echoes the view of the 
author (David Coates): “The Labour Party is not, 
never has been and never will be an adequate engine 
for achieving .socialism." To which an SPGBer like me 
can only say Amen 

So we arc left with a long article about middle-class 
socialists who are neither middle-class nor socialists. 
They are, like (unfortunately) most mincis and bus¬ 
men, working-class Labourites. 

L. E. WblUBLRG 

London 

I ACCEPT “that the Socialist Party of Great Bntain ... 
has always maintained that the very idea of a middle 
class IS itself a non-starter.” And I also believe that 
this refusal to come to terms with the real world is one 
reason why the S P G B. has failed to make the 
slightest impact on either Biitish politics or socialist 
thinking. 

In the real woild at least one-third of the adult 
population decline the label “working class” and 
instead describe themselves as “middle class”; and 
their rejection of the label “working class” is not 
because they “don't work but live on dividends ” 
They mark the division between thensselves and the 
working class on grounds of occupation, income, 
education, and speech Of course, there are mavericks 
and marginals—some dockers with incomes well 
above the national average and some university 
students whose speech skills fall well below those of 
an intelligent electrician In any case, the vocabulary 
and common sense of most people cope easily 
enough with a stratification system that embraces 
more than two social categories. For example, in 
1972 in a survey (carried out by N.O.P.) people were 
presented with the completely neutral question: 

“Many people do ase the term social class in this 

country. If you had to say which social class you 

belong to, which would it be?” 

Only 5% of the total sample were completely 
baffled by this; without any promptmg, 37% de¬ 


scribed themselves as tidddle (Hass, 16% as lower 
middle class, 32% skilled working class, and 10% 
unskilled working class. 

Mr Weidberg is prepared to reject these self¬ 
descriptions and demands that we stick to “objective 
critena.” Well, the same N.O.P. mwey shows that 
the general public in applying the descriptions are, 
in fact, using “objective criteria” and not the ideo¬ 
logical criteria that Mr Weidbeig demands for 
“intelligent discussion.” Thus, when asked to say 
what things “are most important in being able to tell 
which class a person is” they replied: the way they 
speak (33%), their job (24%), the Jriends they have 
(27%), the sort of school they went to (21%)—all 
objective critena indeed 

And who arc the socialists? Well yes, I did equate 
the term with consistent support of the Labour Party. 
In part, this seemed to me a convenient shorthand, 
but also because Labour Party members insist on 
de.scribing themselves as socialists. Thus, shortly after 
reading my article, Mr Eric Heffer, Labour M.P, 
and Minister of State for Industry, addressing the 
Ebbw Vale Labour Party, made the following remark: 
“The Labour Party is a Socialist Party, which has as 
Its basic objective the building of a Socialist society 
in Britain as part of a Socialist world ” His text may 
not have the approval of the S P G.B., but it was 
certainly cleared and endorsed by Transport House. 

Mark Abra.ms 

Loiulon 
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Sweet William 

William had so many friends, so many 
things that demanded his attention On a 
borrowed bicycle, rear light glowing like 
a small red star, ha trailed across London 
'You've led a sheltered life,' he told Ann. 
'I gather you've not had much contact 
with reality.' In the end, he was possibly 
right about that_ £2.95 
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Sufi 

Mr Elwell>Sutton' i& entitled to have his beliefs on 
Idries Shah and about Suhsm, and it is not unlikely 
that he shares them with one or two other people, 
whatever their original motivation. But the attempt 
to convince Encounter readers, who are mainly 
outside the field of fslamics, that Shah and his work 
are not well-established within it—that is something 
else, and is very misleading. The plain fact is that Shah 
IS better established, perhaps more respected, 
certainly far better known, than almost any of his 
self-appointed detractors. This, 1 think, may give us 
a clue of value. 

Anyone interested to confirm the real situation may 
care to consult the Index Islanucus. This bibliography, 
issued annually, concentrates upon scholarly contri¬ 
butions to Islamic Studies. It is compiled by 
Professor J. D. Pearson, Professor of Bibliography 
at the School of Oriental and African Studies in the 
University of London It has, of course, a section on 
Sufism. In the 1973-74 edition, the latest one, 36 
papers on Sufism are listed Almost two out of three 
of these- 23 publications in all arc about the life 
and the work of one Suti Idries Shah Moie than halt 
of them are by highly respected professors Many of 
them have numerous serious contributions to Sufi 
studies to their names All are warmly approving of 
Siiah’s outstanding contributions to Sufism Together 
they constitute a majoi demonstration of wholly 
adequate academic approval for him 

The scholais directly involved in the collected 
papers on Shah already published cover the widest 
variety of cultuial areas three arc Iranians, one an 
Iiaqi, two Indians, one Chinese, two Egyptians (one 
Muslim, one Copt), one Sri Lankan, one Hungarian, 
three British, one Jordanian, three Syrian, one 
American, one Pole, one Lebanese, one Pakistani and 
one Turk 

Mr Elwcll-Sutton has failed to inform you and 
your readers that these studies have been eMremcly 
well reviewed and widely commended in the world of 


learning. His earlier attempts to challenge the quality 
of work and the status and learning of these respected 
and established figures surely cannot go unchallenged. 
There seems little doubt that his remarks will not go 
unobserved in the academic world, with a correspond¬ 
ing effect upon opinioas within it about Mr Elwell- 
Sutton himself. I cannot help but wonder, in the face 
of the, frankly, undeniably established status of 
Idries Shah and contemporary Sufi studies, what role 
Mr Elwell-Sutton expects us to imagine him to fill. 

AiiMEo Bullock 

lilamic Books, 

Oxjotd. 


FoForry 

Dear Firs, It is a ridiculous affectation in publifhing 
a quotation from Addifon [Encounter, May, p. 49J 
toreproduccaufclefs typographical diftinction between 
the long efs and the fhort efs. (The fourth edition of 
the Dictionary of Printing Terms, 1941, tells us that 
“this awkward and unsightly form of the character 
was first discarded by John Bell, an English publisher, 
about 1795, and the change was eagerly accepted and 
soon followed by other printers ") 

Furthermore, it is moft inelegant to ufe a modern 
“f” when manifcfting this atfcctation. The long efs is 
cafily diftinguifhed from the “f” by the omniilfion 
of the crofs ftrokc on the right fide of the upright ftem. 

Finally, it is no lefs than abfurd to print “I FHALL 
CONCLUDE”—an unfettling orthographic tranf- 
formation (fince there is no capital long efs) which 
unncccfsarily flows down one’s reading Fadly enough 
your typefetters h.Tve become typc-fetteis, and the 
ftandards of Encounter feem to be flipping. 

Your faithful fervents, 

March E'RANCistoNo 
MlCllALL KUIIOVY 

North Pomfret, 

Vemiont 


Rentacrowd’s Progress 


A rcORDlNCi to 
. an article in 
the Sunday Times 
on the problem of 
“teeny-hoppers", a 
London company 
"can ojjer a ‘rent-a 
bouncer’ service 
and can send 
armies of laige 
security men any¬ 
where, at any 
time", when the hysteria roused in these small 
maenads by pop groups gets out of hand 

The company's name is given as Sturico, But a 
similar seiviie is provided by a new branch of 

*See “A Short Industrial History of ‘Rentacrowd 
Ltd '“by Michael Wharton in Encounter, May 
1975. 


Rentaoowd, the nuimmoth mob-supplying consor¬ 
tium. •Rentacrowd, with typical business acumen, 
also supply "teeny-boppers" in any quantities 
required. 

Rentaciowd’s research scientists are fated with a 
problem here. As the demand for more and more 
hysterical and violent “teeny-boppers" grows, so 
does the demand for larger and .stronger bouncers. 

A spokesman admitted yesterday that there was 
"a problem of escalation." It might be necessary, if 
this tendency continued, to produce automated 
bouncers as much as a mile high and proportionately 
wide. This might strain the resources even of the 
Rentacrowd factories. But he was confident that a 
solution would be found He quoted the well-known 
saying. "What’s good for Rentacrowd is good for 
England. 

Peter^ Simple 

in the Daily Telegraph 
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Life & Letters Today ■ 


London 

Saucy Goose: Surely Harold Evans [Editor, 
"Sunday Times"] has mistaken his provenances^ In 
praising the “vivid vulgarity" of the slang verb 
“to goose," he suggests that it is simply an 
Ament anism 

Now, while the cut rent meaning of the word, 
indicating vigorous digital piobing with erotic 
intentions, may indeed be tiansatlantic, / have 
always understood this usage to be a pallid relic of 
Its otiginal English asvoiiations. As an example of 
lovable Cockney rhyming slang, "to goow and 
duck"—to give the full version -symbolises a far 
more vigorous activity. More vigorous, more vivid 
aiid moie vulgar. Sunday riMts 

London 

WHO PLANS TflE PLANNERS?: AccordiiiK to 
an aiuiouncemcnt in the weekly newspaper “Pian- 
nbig”, “We arc sorry that the Planning Directory 
has so far not appeared. This is because it is con- 
siderabiy bigger than originally anticipated and is 
taking lunger to print.” uail^ rki tXjKAi’ii 


DhA» PKjIons" Sit, Though I hate to dampen 
Philip Howuid's entliusiuMic plea for the use of 
pigeons as unof/uial postmen, coiiiicrs and news¬ 
paper copy boys to leplace the in/iaied GPU set vice, 
I am reminded oj a sod int iden [Fell \ Rni ker hi //«]. 
IVas It, / wonder, the last time pigeons neie em¬ 
ployed by a Fleet Stieet papa on a lug .siiiiy^ 
When the submarine Thetis .sank of] the toast of 
Noith Wales in June, 1939. the senior lepotier of the 
"Eveningi\ews”,GeorgeMuin/ord, sent to cover 
the disaster An eiiteiprising jouinalisi of the t.ld 
siliool. Geoige determined to get hatk the Just 
stoiv of the re.stue operations He lured a tug at, / 
think, Llandudno, and. as it had no ladio. provided 
himself with a basket of pigeons from a pet shop 
Tins foie sight seemed rewarded when, the follow¬ 
ing morning, we heard that someone was on the line 
to relay a stoiy from Mumford The fust "take" 
stalled III effect "As duHii broke today, gtev and 
sullen ovei the desolate, tragic waters of the lush 
Sea ..." and ended "m f " (more following) 

But more did not folloH What happened av dawn 
broke—grey or otherwise—we never learned at 
Carmelite House Silence followed until, back fiom 
the sea, Geoige himself rang the office to hear that 
his couriers had not got through with what should 
have been his "first eyewitne.ss” despatch 
It M'rtv unkindly suggested iii the office that 
George, never a reporter to stint his readers of detail, 
had so overburdened the pigeons that they had fallen 
into the sea, exhausted by the sheei weight of copy 

THl IlMkS 

San Jose, California 

PRICE OF AN ACCENT: The City Council of 
San Jose (California), as part of its efforts to revive 
the city's Mexican-American heritage, has decided 
to amend the spelling of San Jose by adding the 


correct acute accent over the final “e.” It will then 
be San Jose. 

The addition of the accent could prove expensive, 
however. An official said that adding it to the “e” 
on all the city's signs and printed material could 
cost as much as $ 100,000. 

SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
Utashinitton 

Femali. Endinc.v a European critic once noted that 
"what American women suffer from is loo nmch 
poor-iiiialiiy attention." Certainly intelligent women 
must cringe at the kind of attention lavished on 
women in a depressing document titled "Guidelines 
for Equal Treatment of the Sexes in McGraw-HiU 
Book Co Publications " 

The guulelines are designed to expunge “sexist 
assumptions" fiom McGraw-Hill publications, 
es/iecially teaching materials McGraw-Hill huffs 
and puffs through 11 pages of proscriptions Female- 
generic WO!cl forms like “suffiagetle" or “avialrix" 
must go Occupational terms like "fireman"and 
"mailman" must be replaced by "firefighter” and 
"mail earner." 

All “unnetcssetry" references to a woman’s 
maiital status {eg , “Mis Mar and Moshe Dayan 
ate dinner") aie forbidden. The word "lady" is 
denounced as a "role word " 

The McGiaw-Hill guideline writers sav they just 
wont to "reflect" reality in fact, they want to 
change reality and they think they can do this by 
tinkering 'vith the language 

The woid “fireman" effuienily reflects reality' 
virtually ail fuefignters have been men If women 
want to fight flies, banning the vord “fiienian" 
won’t help and its continued existence will he no 
hindrance. And 1. for one [Geoige F Will writes\, 
do not mwd if mv airline pilot is female, but I don’t 
want to be taken .18.000 feet up by a pilot who feels 
visccme m the pieseiice of the woid "aviatrix." 

INIIKNAIIONAL HLKALD TKIItIJNE 

l.,>nilon 

IT'S A CAS: From a travel firm's leaflet advertising 
a trip to Munich — 

For only 127 .i0 YOU GET NINE FUN-KILLEIJ 
DAV.S AT THE BIGGEST BFEKFEST IN THE 
WORLD 

Included in the price arc: 

A VISIT TO THE OLYMPIC VILLAGE 
A VISIT TO I).\CH\IJ t'ONCENTRAIIONCAMP 
A VLSIT TO IIIE FAMOUS DEl'lSCIIES 
MI'SELIM 

A VLSI r TO THE CASTl.E AT NEUSCIIWAN- 
STI* IN DAILY TI'I FCRAPH 

New York 

QUIPS: In Brigid Brophy's new book [Anthmiy 
Burgess writes] there are, besides the very satisfac¬ 
tory main items a number of pieces which should 
have been reserved for cocktail parties. Two of them 
are mere schoolgirl quips. “Trade follows the flag: 
T'm afraid we shall have to make a small charge,’ 
said the cavalry commander.” And “Scene from 
suburban life: 'Allow me to introduce Gretel, the 
Dreigroschen au pair’ In a time of papn* shortage, 
to give a full page to each is less arrogance than 
Insolence. new york times 
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Leer's 


Connolly’s Quote 

Why is it that men (and women) whose concern is 
literature, writing, the use of words, so often misuse 
and misquote the words of others? One would think 
that a literary journalist, for instance, would have a 
certain respect—not to say reverence—for the words 
of a writer he professes to admire. But John Lehmann 
in his tribute to his late friend and colleague Cyril 
Connolly [Encountlr, May] quotes one of Connolly's 
most famous aperQus—and gets it wrong. 

The Lehmann version, as you print it, goes like this: 
“In every fat man there is a thin man struggling to 
get out ” What Connolly actually wrote (and I copy 
from The Unquiet Grave as Lehmann should have 
done) IS this; 

“Imprisoned in every fat man a thin one is wildly 
signalling to be let out " 

How much more vivid and amusing that is tlian 
Lehmann's lame misquotation. 

Rll HARD Hanslk 

Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


1 NOTICE THAT in John Lehmann’s memoir (May 
1975), Cyril Connolly is once again credited with 
oiiginating the aphorism, slightly misquoted, that 
“imprisoned in every lat m.in a thin one is wildly 
signalling to be let out” (T/ic bnqiuet Grave, 1943, 
Part 1). May 1 take this opportunity of asserting once 
for all that this notion originated with George Orwell, 
whose version is not necessarily inferior. 


“I’m fat, but I’m thin inside. Has it ever shuck you 
that there’s a thin man inside every fat man, just us 
they say that there's a statue inside cveiy block of 
stone?” {Coming Up for An, 1939, Part III, 
chapter 2). 

E. W. F. TOMI.IN 

Tail Trees. 

Morwemlow, 

Cornwall 

“Zionism” 


Vernon Boodanor [ENtouNTtR, June] seems to 
suggest that criticism of Zioiiism—itsclf, virtually by 
definition, "racial politics”—shows disrespect for the 
victims of Nazism and indicates a precondition for 
renewed “fascist violence'’ against the Jews. But to 
paraphrase his own argument, tho.se Arabs who oppose 
the international appeasement of Israeli expansion far 
beyond Palestine, or favour a boycott of Jewish banks 
and stores, have “a perfect right to do so”—^without 
being subjected to abuse as “anti-Semites” or (as 
sometuncs happens) to physical attack, 

Hamel Aziz 


London 


I CAN FIND nothing in my article to justify a belief 
that either Jew.s or Zionism are, per se, immune fiom 
criticism. Mr ArJz confuses a number of separate 
issues. 

(1) Of course, anyone peacefully expressing his 
views on the Middle East (or any other topic) should 
be free from attack; (2) of course Arabs may trade 


with whom they please; but (3) I cannot see that thfa' 
right extends to discrimination by Arab states against 
Jewish banks and stores not directly involved in the 
Middle East conflict. The fact that Rothsclulds and 
Lazards lend money to Israel no more mokes them 
“Zionists” than the U.S. trade agreement with the 
Soviet Union makes Dr Kissinger a Communist. 

Vernon Boodanor 


Oxford 


“Amerenglish” • 

Robfrt Conquest [Encounter, January] quotes 
Belloc as saying, “Even if a term or a phrase is 
unfamiliar, the context tells you instantly what it 
means.” The other day, I was re-reading—for the 
first time in twenty years—Raymond Chandler’s 
Farewell My Lovely, in a 1968 British edition. 
I came across “Klopslcin’s ‘Tw'o Waits on a Behind’ ” 
which, I remember, was originally—^and more 
felicitously, in my view—entitled “Two Warts on a 
Fanny.” The publishers (Hamish Hamilton) obviously 
believed that this particular transatlantic anatomical 
displacement wouldn’t travel. 

But it seems a pity, nevertheless, that we have not 
yet introduced some “Amerenglish” guidance into 
both our education systems, perhaps in the form of 
jingles in tlie manner of Jan Morris's couplet. May 1 
tentatively suggest a crude first draft: 

An English tourist usually finds 

That U S fannies arc he hinds. 

But Anglo-vocah's contiapuntal; 

Here fannies are Jull female frontal. 

Graham Tatar 

London 


INDEX TO VOLUME XLIV 

The Index to Volume XLIV (January-June 1975) is 
now available and will be sent, free of charge, on 
application to Encounter, 59 St Martin’s Lane, 
London WC2N 4JS. Standing orders for future 
indexes can also be accepted. 

Readers who have already applied to be put on the 
standing order list need not apply again, as they will 
receive the new index automatically. 
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Soviet Foreign 
Poiicy 1962-1973 

The Paradox of Super-Power 
Robin Edmonds _ 

This important reinterpretation of Soviet 
foreign policy covers the jjeriod from the Cuban 
Missile Crisis to the 1973 Arab-Israeli War. It 
traces the evolution of the Soviet Union as the 
world’s second super-power and the 
development of its new relationship with the 
United States. The thrust of Soviet foreign 
policy is related throughout to changes in the 
Soviet domestic scene; to Marxist ideology; 
and to the schism between the Soviet Union and 
China. £4.50 

On the Chariot 
Wheel _ 

An Autobiography _ 

J. C. Masterman _ 

This IS primarily a book about Oxford, where 
the author was an undergraduate at Worcester 
(1909-13), Student (Fellow) of Christ Church 
0919-46), Provost of Worcester (1946-61), and 
Vice-Chancellor (1957-8). But there are also 
chapters on his naval background and education 
and on his time at sea as a midshipman on a 
battleship, his internment in Germany during 
the First \\ orld War, and his work for M.I.5 
during the Second. Illustrated £6 

Scientific 

Information _ 

John Gray and Brian Perry 

Information is an essential resource of modern 
society, and this book provides a short survey 
of the problem of scientific information, with 
emphasis on policy aspects. The authors 
examine the deepening crisis caused by the 
explosive erowth of scientific literature and 
di'^ciis^ how new technology, expert analysis of 
literdtiirc, and information research can help to 
tackle It 12 75 .Science and Engineering Policy 
Scties 


Jane Austen: 
Sanditon _ 

A Facsimile of the 
Manuscript _ 

With an introduction by 
B. C. Southam _ 

Jane Austen’s manuscript of Sanditon is * 
important for two reasons. Of her mature work, 
only this and two chapters of Persuasion have 
survived in manuscript, so it provides 
invaluable insight into her working methods. 
Secondly, critical appreciation of Sanditon 
depends, when related to the circumstances of 
its composition, on how its status as a literary 
fragment is judged. £5.50 

Jane Austen and 
the War of ideas 

Marilyn Butler _ 

It IS often said that Jane Austen remained 
isolated from the great events of her time, but 
she was not isolated from reading novels, and 
novels carried controversy. By recognizing her 
relationship to the literature of ideas. Dr. Butler 
otfers new readings of the novels, and an 
intellectual context in which to see them as a 
whole. £8 

Henry James: The 
Drama of 

Fulfilment _ 

An Approach to the Novels 
Kenneth Graham _ 

This study of Henry James’s fiction is an 
attempt to reclaim James from those modern 
critics who have transformed his novels into 
formal and abstract exercises, and from those 
others who have dismissed him as a writer cut 
off from reality. By examining the dramatic 
textures and rhythms of seven works that span 
James’s career, the author shows how James’s 
typical theme of the search for personal 
expansion and fulfilment awakens the novelist’s 
full sense of life and evokes in the reader a 
personal sense of recognition and discovery. 
£7.50 
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The Scythe Hand 


P erhaps the Court of Enquiry is not 
aware that witK my late wife Elisabeth 
1 farmed for 15 years at Frogs’ Well and was 
of good repute there, had enough to live on, 
too, until the same burned to the ground for 
dubious reasons in the year 1951 with our son 
Christian, aged two at that lime, and I also 
lost all our livestock, as well as vehicles, 
because the fire spread too fast and the lire 
brigade did not arrive in time. Frogs’ Well 
had been in the family for more than a 
century, and my grandfather farmed it to 
everyone’s satisfaction in his time Conse¬ 
quently niy father, deceased, was even elected 
to the School Boani, and 1 take the libeity of 
mentioning that 1 was able to attend the 
Secondary School at Krummbach, because 
my mother, deceased, skimped no sacrifice. 
Water could have been drawn from the 
hydrant by the well, but the fire chief insisted 
on his view that this was frozen over, which 
was quite correct, but all that was needed 
was to break the tlun ice. So more than one 
hour passed before the hose was laid across 
from Hasenrain, and the main building too 
could not be saved. The death of Christian 
gave rise to many ugly rumours, although he 
was quite small and we had always looked 
after him well. That was a great blow to us at 
the time. Since the indemnity was never 
adequate and at first we were housed at 
Shady Bank, that loo gave rise to sharp 
friction, and my dear wife survived it only 
for one year, because she had caught cold 
during the conflagration, which turned out 
to be cancer. That also is a cause of great 
distress to us, when everyone knew that we 
used to manage well and had been punished 
enough as it was, and had paid our ground- 


rent regularly. But the indemnity was reduced 
out of malice, and the operation cost 5,000 
francs, which I could hardly raise, and it 
became too much for the farmeress at Shady 
Bank, because of my daughters, although 
Lina was already 22 and gave a hand every¬ 
where, as I did in the field, while they said 
that I scared the cows and therefore must not 
milk them. It wasn’t Barbara’s fault that she 
was only three years old, though she did 
cause a lot of work in which as a man I 
could not assist enough, and the farmeress 
at Shady Bank was herself expecting. So we 
had to move out and take out a lease for 
Torgcl Alp from the municipality, for which 
1 had reason to be grateful too, because the 
previous tenant had caught his death iJiere 
after running down the farm and hanging 
himself. The place was loo lonely for him as 
well. 

So up on Torgel Alp nothing had been 
done for years, but Lina and 1 got the home¬ 
stead back into working order, and we 
succeeded, loo, in bringing up Barbara 
satisfactorily, so that she kept her health. 
Only her way to school was so long that in 
winter she could not always manage it, so 
that she fell behind and lost much joy, even 
though 1 cleared the track each morning and 
this wasn't even laid down in the contract. 

T t'LEARFn THE ROAD as far as the dairy farm, 
but didn’t hang about there, nor in the village, 
because of the people, not even to collect 
money owing for milk. If that gave rise to 
new rumours, that's typical, but the real 
trouble was the great remoteness of the 
homestead, which often set in as early as 
mid-October because of snow. 
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Also, I had to go over completely to dairy 
farming, which 1 should not have dreamed of 
doing at Frogs' Well, but earned out in the 
teeth of all sorts of obstacles. 

Also, the gioiiiid-rent was so high that with 
the best will in the world we had to borrow 
again At first 1 had the good luck to be able 
to gra/e 15-20 bullocks, privately, but then 
for no evident reason the number decreased, 
although I only asked for my due, the bullocks 
returned to the valley in good condition, too, 
but 1 nc\er stayed there long enough to lore- 
stall the rumours. Furthermoic, my older 
daughter Lina was often sick, which did not 
allect the running of the farm, since 1 kept 
her at her work and exertions all the same, 
and our younger one had had to learn early 
on to help her sister, even though this kept 
her away from school. I must add that I ina 
was a strong support for me without woids 
and despite the pain she had in her belly, and 
would be still if she hadn’t been taken into 
care now, for which she is not to blame, and 
1 only hope that now she is receiving medical 
attention, because she has earned it It was a 
blow to us when the municipality would send 
no more bullocks for grazing because of 
irregularities that wcie completely unfounded, 
or that were due only to all the special cir¬ 
cumstances there, and because 1 didn't 
spend all my time defending myself, so that 1 
was thrown back on my meagre resources. 

Sheer slander it was, their saying that 1 was 
out of my mind, only because I could no 
longer control a twitching in my cheek, and 
I’m sure that caused no inconvenience to 
anyone, but never allowed a bad word to 
cross m>' lips, as the Vicar can testify, as long 
as he came to see us, that is, for he stopped, 
as everyone knows, until it was too late. 
When people wouldn’t look at me because of 
the twitch, I sent Barbara out with the milk, 
which would have done her no harm, I’m 
sure, and she only bought the most necessary 
things at the shop, because we couldn’t 
afford more in any case, and if she sometimes 
stayed for a while it was only because she 
had to wait and other people can afford more 
than they could in my time. 

And if they say my milk wasn’t 100%, no 
one has proved that and none of those 
gentlemen saw how I looked after my cattle, 
they always got fed before we did, and as for 
sick cows, I had no telephone to report such 


a case if it occurred, so that the vet could 
get there in time, even though a jeep was put 
at his disposal by the municipality. 


I TOO AM A Mr MB! R of the municipality,but 
that doesn’t mean that my daughters can 
simply be taken into care, only because they 
aren’t to blame for anything It is always 
being said, too, that I ceased to go tocUurch or 
to confession, but there I should like you to 
consider that I should have gone when the 
trouble started, but it was too far away, and 
so we had to cope with the trouble on our 
own. If that is sin, my daughters couldn’t 
help It, and you gentlemen of the Court 
should admit it, because of their youth lor 
one thing, because of their poverty for 
another, and vou should take into accoiiut 
that, given all those things, Barbaia may have 
been a bit backward. Ncveitheless, when it had 
happened, no sort ol deterioration took place 
in the household, no, it improved if anything, 
since at last we lived togcthei in peace and 
could raise the ground-rent for oiue, v^hlch 
was like a imrade, and 1 thanked (jod foi it, 
until the Vita'' arrived and, aftei him, the 
Justice of the Peace, all because o!' the 
slander. For it is my opinion that if you leave 
a family alone for so long you must allow 
them to solve their problems in their own 
way. But since she has been taken into care 
now. I don’t want to stand in the way of my 
daughter’s happiness, only hope that this is 
what’s in question, not somebody’s profit 
because my daughter has learnt how to work, 
and I also lequest that there shall be no recrim¬ 
inations, because 1 did not corrupt her, 
although, as you know, unlawful acts did lake 
place. These were only for the sake of peace, as 
LiPu can confirm if she likes, and I forgive 
her in my heait, she must not fret because she 
got me into prison, for that was our fate, it 
seems, and that’s all there is to it. So I will 
thank God that she came down from Torgcl 
Alp, and beg the honourable Court only for 
some attention to her, so that she survives. 

I was fond of her, there’s no getting away 
from it, and consequently could not do 
otherwise, and wouldn’t know today what to 
do And even my late wife would have had no 
objection, I know that, when I had the 
privilege to know her kind heart for 24 years, 
and she was glad, too, to be blessed with late 
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children, first Barbara, then Christian who 
stayed behind in the fire. That is why, too, 
she departed this life and left the family to 
their own devices, that was a bit much all 
at once, when on lop of it you arc penalised 
and have to move to Torgcl Alp If my older 
daughter Lina hadn’t taken after her late 
mother, hadn’t been the split image of her, 
I don’t know what would have become of us 
up there. 

One should not forget, Ihcnigh. that a 
girl has other thoughts in her head beyond 
housekeeping, even an older girl. 

In any case Lina was no longer ill when 
you separated us. that may not have suited 
the Rev Vicar, because his mind boggled, 
but then he was clerical and past the age 
when a person is tormented. 

But should Lina now be ailing once more, 
then It’s those people who did that to her, for 
my daughter has a strong constitution and 
recovers e\ei> time she is needed. I myself 
couldn’t know could 1'^- that at 57 1 
should be tormented again, .iiid it was a cold 
7norning too I w.is about to gi> out and Iced 
the Ciuvs. and I noticed tha' she hadn’t lit the 
file, but the kitchen was empty, and your 
bieath fro/c in front of your nose I was 
startled, dear (’ouit (d'Lnqiiiry, for 1 can only 
say that nothing like that had happened in 
10 years, even wlicn she did have a bellyache 
she'd drag herself downstairs and put the 
collcc on the .-.love. All the windows were 
covered in Irost, and the place quiet as a 
churchyard, that's where she ought to have 
appeared to me, for it hadn’t been as quiet as 
that since the death of rnv wife. But this didn’t 
occur to me at that instant, I can promise 
you. It didn't come over me till later. 


W FNT UPSTAIRS to the bedroom, the 
little one was still asleep, for we’d 
always let her sleep when it was loo cold, and 
there was only a little boxroom for her, but a 
warm bed, there she was cosiest, why take her 
anywhere else. My only thought was that 
there could be one few'er of us again, and that 
made me shake with fear, I never so much as 
knocked on Lina's door but tore it open. I 
only write this much so that you will know 
the circumstances, not so that you’ll come to 
dirty conclusions again. For there in the cold 


bedroom my wife sat in her shift, her bare 
shift, honourable Court of Enquiry, never 
turned her head but went on as before, 
leaning forward a little, so as to see herself in 
the mirror, only a small one it was, and passed 
the brush over her hair. But she did that so 
slowly that this slowness, together with the 
mere shift and the breath clouding the mirror, 
so that she had to wipe it clear with her free 
hand, all this cut into my heart and made me 
feel quite faint, I can’t describe it, when my 
Wife had been dead all those years. What are 
you doing, 1 asked, why don’t you stop, or 
you’ll catch cold. She said, without turning 
round: Why not, she said, quite calm and 
funny. Later she said she had dreamed of her 
mother, and only then, I promise you, I 
remembered that I too had dreamed of her 
mother, but by then it was too late. 

An long as I stood there, by the door, I saw 
onlv that she didn't so much as turn round 
and. in consequence, that her hair had 
aiicady turned grey in places You should 
bear in mind that Lina was not quite 37, 
which is normal, save that as her father I had 
never paid attention to it, also the cold, and 
that the shock had left me m an abnormal 
stale of mind. That is why everything 
happened so fast that 1 can’t recall how it 
came about, I didn't he about that, even 
though you want to know the exact details, 
but what’s the use of them now. On my 
honour and salvation, all 1 know is that 
.suddenly I fell relieved and Lina’s face, with a 
rosy and languid look she hadn’t had since 
her childhood, lay beside me on the pillow, 
and the two of us breathed. I am sorry I 
cannot tell you more, save that it happened, 
and that was all, and you are grown-up 
people after all, nor was I aware of the ille¬ 
gality of the act at that moment, but it wasn’t 
my age, on the contrary, 57 doesn’t amount 
to old age. J wish it did. Next item, I went to 
feed the animals, and when 1 returned Lina 
was at the stove as usual, humming a tune, 
and the coffee was already made. That’s how 
it went till tire evening, save that J couldn't 
get to sleep and was cruelly tormented. I 
drank several glasses of brandy, fill yourself 
up, 1 said to myself, and you won’t feel so 
sore about it. But this was not the case, the 
whole mood of the place was changed, too, 
like at Christmas, for which reason I retired 
for self-abuse, as in all Uie previous years. 
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when tormented. The mood would not leave 
me, though, but you must not think that 
this happened often, J’d been tormented 
daily only in the 4 or 5 years after my wife’s 
death, then once a month perhaps, and then 
it stopped completely and I lived like a 
decent wido\ver. 1 said to myself, what’s up, 
then, you have no right to any Christmas any 
more, have you, you aren’t even sleepy, and 
so 1 took a walk over to the cattle, which 
nearly always helped. 

Although by then 1 had only two cows of 
my own and six goats, and your breath froze 
on your nose, 1 got into a sweat as soon as I so 
much as looked at them, though I’d seen the 
same thing 1,000 times if I'd seen it once, and 
they turned their heads to look at me, loo, 
as though they wanted to do something to me, 
as though bewitched, so that I went out again 
and on and on through the snow, as far as 
the place where I took it into my head to lie 
down, thinking that will make you feel better. 
But then in the cold it struck me that my 
daughters wouldn’t be able to raise the 
money for my funeral, but would be cvposed 
to mockery, though behind hands held to the 
face as usual, I didn’t want them to sulfcr 
that, couldn’t get my daughteis out of my 
mind at all, but not in the way you think, and 
I got up again. So 1 suddenly found myself 
back at the homestead, must have walked in a 
semi-circle, that happens in snow. It wasn’t 
my own homestead cither, I’d always known 
that, but when you’re tired and the above has 
occurred, you see things as though for the 
first time. So I stood like a stranger in front of 
this homestead and no longer knew what was 
what, was afraid to go in. I thought, some¬ 
thing will happen of itself if you stand here 
long enough, sooner or later the music will 
stop, for I had heard music all that night, and 
the Stars were out, it was getting colder fa.st, 
near dawn. But because the snow itself made 
everything bright I saw that a window upstairs 
was open, please, my God, don’t, 1 said to 
that, but nothing helped, so I called out, shut 
it, then, shut it, you pig, yes, that’s what I called 
out, but don’t know whether she heard me, my 
voice was feeble too, and all remained as it was. 

If I turned my head a bit 1 could see it 
more clearly, but still couldn’t tell for certain 
what, if 1 looked at it straight it was there at one 
moment, gone the next, but it was something 
white all the time. 


A MAN WANTS TO KNOW, gentlemen, whether 
someone his own is standing so long at an 
open window in such a frost and catching her 
death of it, so I went inside and upstairs, but 
it wasn’t the torment, when I couldn’t even 
feel my own feet. In Lina’s bedroom every¬ 
thing was open, and the window too, but no 
one was standing there, and I began to fear 
what she nught have done to herself. 
Stretched out my hand, I did, to where it ^as 
darkest, for that’s where the bed was, till 1 
felt something warm, something alive, that 
was there. Said, thank God for that, without 
her being able to hear me, because she was 
under the cover and I wanted to comfort her. 
But she held on to my hand and said, come 
on, then, you idiot, you chicken, she said it 
quite clearly, and I responded to it, because I 
suddenly lost all consciousness of myself, 
and It must have happened for the second 
time, for suddenly there was peace again and 
no music any more. You must not hold that 
chicken against my daughter, it was clearly 
meant to be a sort of joke. 1 had called out 
pig, loo, and hadn’t meant it You can call 
that sin, but there was this cold all the time, 
and I’m no chicken I’m sorry to say, so I 
stayed till it was warm. No one thanks you, 
anyway, for suIVcniig the cold, and the need 
IS too great to be forgiven us, as the Vicar 
said, whether we live as husband and wife 
now or not. 


A ftfr that Lina was cured of her 
bellyache, vve were kinder to each other 
too, and took good care of each other, and 
that year I could pay off my ground-rent in 
time, because a blessing luid been put on it. 
Was able to buy two more cows and have all 
four served, and they produced cow calves 
and got a prize a year later, which was made 
possible because the judges at Krummbach 
didn't know so much about my situation, and 
it became evident that without prejudice I 
could manage well, received a Joan from the 
Smalt Farmers’ Assistance too, which en¬ 
abled me to have the i oof re-thatched and to 
build a long-needed reservoir, but created 
more bad blood in the village. For, High 
Court of Justice, it is true, on my oath, that 
one can stand on one’s head, bad blood can’t 
be made any belter, especially if the viUage 
is small. 
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It is also true that I could have a new dress 
bought for each of my daughters, which 
nowadays is no luxury even in remote places, 
and I waited till the sales for that and cer¬ 
tainly did not live in splendour and affluence. 
When we only had just enough for us to get 
used to our state of affairs. 

As for me, I can only add that since the 
death of my lamented wife 1 had never lived 
in a family, but this was now the case more 
than ever. My younger daughter caught me 
singing, too, as I whitewashed the cowshed. 
That was more than 1 deserved. I’m sure, 
and I give all the credit for it to my dear 
daughters. 

After finishing her school years Barbara 
did not want to take any employment, since 
she’d had enough teasing, the spasms in her 
face grew more violent too, which she must 
have inherited, though in myself I was not 
always aware of them. The vet couldn’t find 
a good reason for them either, save that they 
were nervous, though I should have paid him 
to the last penny for his pills. So it came 
about that Barbara stayed with us, nor 
expressed any desire for a" apprenticeship, 
which I .sliould certainly have let her have, 
never wanting to deprive my daughters of 
anything, since 1 am fond oi them botli, 
though not in the way you think. Nor did I 
know that in the shed slie was subject to 
regular molestation by the scythe hand, that 
Fulleman w'ho is well known to you, who 
took advantage of her extremity, because slie 
never said anything about it m public, per¬ 
haps thinking we had enough trouble already. 
It would have been better if she had, though, 
for in that case I should have bashed in the 
scythe hand’s skull without qualms. What I 
am charged with, thougli, because the scythe 
hand got it out ol' her, that was quite different 
from the gossip it gave rise to, the reason why 
1 am now in prison. Because 1 was fond of my 
daughter, and concerned about her health, 
about which I knew no better when even a 
vet wouldn’t take the trouble, 1 couldn’t 
resist, but I never implanted any pride in her 
on that score, so that she would go and boast 
to the scythe hand about something that 
certainly happened as an emergency measure 
and under the stress of too much molestation, 
when she was still half a child, as she is to 
this day. 

For, High Court of Justice, you wouldn’t 


have done any different either if your daughter 
had begged for it so urgently and you couldn’t 
bear to sec her suffer, only because the girl 
doesn’t know the facts of life, but was 
physically mature and plagued by it, again 
because of the remoteness of the homestead, 
which could happen only up on Torgel Alp. 
Our Frogs’ Well was burnt down, as you 
know, my wife departed and I alone with the 
girls, of whom one was now .37, the other 21, 
a great gap, but not with regard to the female 
body, that makes it hard to show no love 
when Lina is better all at once, but the 
younger one sleeps just behind the thin 
partition and is tormented in her fashion. 

Since she slept lightly 1 wanted to relieve 
her of that, there was no other motive, and 
the longer it went on the less anyone thought 
anything of it, if the scythe hand hadn’t got 
it out of her, I bet he had his reasons. And if 
it is said that she burst into tears, I’d like to 
have seen you if as half a child still you’d 
got under the scythe hand, and that w-asn’t 
till 7 months later, the tears too came bec.iase 
of the Vicar, who got there late enough, it Jiad 
never happened with me. 


R at Ill RTiicr\rTsoflhecasc were as follows, 
my younger daughter came to me m the 
spring, complaining that I didn’t esteem her, 
because Lina was pri\ ileged, and she was only 
her sister. At first 1 dismissed that, till my 
younger girl went to bed ill and wouldn’t get 
up again, the twitches in lier face got so bad, 
too, that mine broke out again and I feared 
for her sanity, and she sang so loud when 
I was with Lina that 1 thought a sow was 
being stuck, but she never dared conte in, 
because she was a decent girl. In March, 
though, she developed such a bellyache that I 
thought, Oh, hell, maybe it would be belter 
for you to give her peace, talked about it with 
Lina, vvho’d turned into a real housewife. But 
it isn’t true that she advised me to do it, she 
only knew, what must be. must be. So, w'hcn 
Lina had gone to the road house with the 
milk, I took Barbara a jug of ntilk warm from 
the cow to her bedroom, since I had to take 
everything up to her, which became trouble¬ 
some, and it was March 23rd. She grabbed 
hold of my hand at once so that I could feci 
if there wasn’t a swelling there, and when I 
felt her she started that cruel screaming again. 
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as well as spasms which ran visibly across her 
whole body, and I felt so sorry for her that I 
couldn't help nryscif but allowed what 
followed to occur. Then she got up quite 
amiable and smiled like a rogue, but I was 
too fond of my daughter to bear her any 
grudge, only begged her sincerely never to let 
it happen again. Whereupon she quite easily 
drank the milk which she had pushed far 
away from her before, then went quite 
sensibly to the kitchen and prepared an 
evening meal, which she hadn’t done for a 
long lime, indeed started cooking and fiying 
so much that I got alarmed and we fed well 
that evening, in great obliviousncss even 
drank brandy till it gave rise to new acts, 
and 1 was even the instigator, which 1 would 
beg to have taken into account today in my 
daughters’ favour. That was March 23id. 
For 1 must add that because of constant 
physical labour I am still full of sap, quite 
unexpectedly, nor knew any remedy for it till 
Lina took the matter into her hands, but this 
occurred with good will on both sides, like 
the relations with my younger daughter, 
which I did not need any more, as you will 
understand. 

But let the respected Court tell me of a w'ay 
to help a poor person like Barbaia out of her 
predicament, when the partition is thin and 
there’s no prospect of her finding a suitable 
man, when already at school she couldn’t 
keep up, but only because of 'Jorgcl Alp, 
where one couldn’t make a secret of our 
situation, as other people do. For, dear 
Court, povciiy had come first, I must say that 
quite plainly, and poverty brings many 
troubles in its tiain. of which one can relieve 
only the most pressing, if no one eksc otlers 
any help. 

Jt would have been the first time I preferred 
one daughter to the other, that is why f had 
to lake her on in turn, not because I was 
tormented. After that all went smoothly in 
our house, you tan ask anyone, and if it was a 
sin and no one wants to have anything to do 
with us now, 1 do beseech you not to make 
too great an i.ssuc of our sexl. intercourse, for 
neither did we, but peace was the main thing, 
and we did not distuib anyone, but were 
never bedded on roses. And I assure you that 
the abomination was no unmitigated pleasure, 
a thing that is quite unknown on Torgel Alp, 
but only a kind of comfort. 


E arlier on we did have a conscience 
about it, but that ceased because my 
daughters no longer suffered from a bellyache, 
and this was belter than a deal of worrying 
about it and even made us quite merry at 
times in the winter. There are always people 
who talk about their conscience but don’t tell 
a man all the same what’s to be done against 
the cold or against pains, at least nobody 
hdd us. When the Vicar arrived at Iasi W'e no 
longer expected him and didn't really know 
what to do about it, and nor did he. For he 
walked lip quiie slowly, Lina saw him frt»ni a 
long way olf, and she said, O my God. So, 
when he could ihink of nothing to say but 
only asked, don’t you want to confess, I 
could not back him up and answered, quite 
legitimately, I wouldn’t know what to confess, 
and he replied, he thought I did know, and he 
couldn’t even look me straight in the eyes. 
For >ears he could have observed how 
Barbara's or my face twitched, and my 
daughter Lina’s bellyache, but all that had 
been nothing to him, not so now that all was 
going well, though without his blessing. I 
told him what I thought about that, lie said 
that he never listened to gossip but was 
answ erable for preventing the spreading of the 
bacillus, which would make half the coin- 
nuinity sick at the ver>’ mention ol us, and 
th.it I could bear even less to be answerable 
for it, cither towards God or towards my 
(laughters. I said I could bear to bo answerable 
lor many things as long as a man needs help 
and the ways arc not always clear to him, m 
shiirt, I refused point-blank to make a 
confession of it, when he still couldn’t hvok 
me III the face, but only stroked his hip with 
one hand. 

I then offered him a glass of schnapps, 
whereupon he did not come in, but said, if 
you will not avail yourself of the secrecy of 
confession I must ask you as a fellow citizen 
to give yourself up, because olheiwisc you 
will be in trouble, you will make the village 
unhappy with your stale of affairs, or would 
you prefer to have your roof set on lire one 
night? High Court of Justice, that gave me a 
fright, to hear him talk of a fire, when I had 
lost one child in a fire before, and there too 
the cause had remained obscure, although I 
had never given offence to anyone. Where¬ 
upon my daughter Barbara rushed into the 
room and made our distress very great by 
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screaming that the Vicar was a dirty old man 
and ought to wipe his nose after sticking it 
into everyone’s pots, when it wasn’t his 
business, and did the scythe hand confess too 
what he had done to her? So the cat was out 
of the bag, as far as the scythe hand was con¬ 
cerned, and it then canxe out that the same 
had repeatedly lain in wait for her when she 
was helpless because of the heavy pails she 
was carrying, and had grabbed hold of her in 
spite of her protests. Finally, at the end of 
June, he had gone so far as to bash her head 
against a stone near the inilking-shed, so 
that she couldn’t struggle, and used her, 
because there was no help for her ncai by, and 
on top of that had said to her mockingly, how 
well the meadow had been mown already, and 
hadn’t he hurt her? Whereupon my daughter 
had screamed in her half-conscious state. 
With his miserable stub he couldn’t do anyone 
any harm, let alone any good. Whereupon 
the same had merely buttoned up his trousers, 
saying, all right, all the more power to our 
buck, who had all the naiiny-goais to himself, 
now that the farmer had come to an agreement 
with his daughters, and shi was to give his 
regards to the whole happy household, put 
on his hat and left. 'I'hal was a sad speech. 
Since it is well known that lonely men have 
to m.ike do with animals, when lor years they 
cannot find a single human being, something 
1 did not do even in my worst plight, but only 
deviated from the straight and nairow path 
to give my daughters peace, ol'vvhich certainly 
the younger one ouglit not to have bragged, 
nor did 1 ever implant such arrogance in her 
heart. 

Nevertheless, High Court of Justice, you 
should lake into account that she was used by 
the scythe hand, and this without any 
understanding between them. 

1 have always believed that in such things 
there must be an agreement, and that two are 
needed for that, even with poor folk, and a 
little joy, which even beasts do not fail to feel 
in their fashion. But between my daughters 
and me tliis was so, because we did it for the 
sake of warmth and it was not the most 
important tiling, but so that the family would 
be kept together, nor was violence ever used. 
But the scythe hand confessed his crime to the 
Vicar and got rid of his sin by bringing down 
justice upon our homestead, and we all had 
to pay dearly for Barbara’s little lapse into 


pride. Now you want to know more than I 
can offer you, when the real shock and 
perdition came only after everyone took 
such a lively interest in the affair. 

The scythe hand got off lightly because he 
is young and daft as a duck, but older flesh 
is never forgiven when it’s tormented, and yet 
its trials are harder than those of any loud¬ 
mouthed young ruffian. But if ray daughter 
Lina had been younger and without my fears, 
I should never have violated her, but it was 
because I saw her grey hairs and pity took 
hold of me like a rage that this daughter of 
mine was not to be taken for what she was, 
but must drag her bellyache around in silence 
all her life, which to this day seems more 
bestial to me than everything else. And this 
too was not because of the flesh, but because 
the flesh is tormented by a soul and has 
nothing left to hope for if it finds no warmth, 
something I could not bear to watch any 
longer. Lvcrything else, as 1 have set it down, 
followed logically from that, because 1 could 
not slight Barbara, and never pursued those 
relations for their own sake, but only so that 
the girls should have some kindness in their 
lives. 

And 1 raise no objection now if the whole 
responsibility falls on me, because men 
should always know better 1 did not know 
belter, imly did what 1 could in those criminal 
acts to lind the right cour.se. 


B y tv king my daughters into care and 
appointing a guaidian doubtless you 
knvwv better, and I only ask that my daughters, 
because thc> arc girls, will be spared as much 
of the disgrace as possible, perhaps in another 
valley, where they are not known. For we 
have never in our lives received as much 
attention as after the Vicar’s visit, in which 
conneciion 1 will name only the Justice of the 
Peace, then Lina s old teacher, tw'ice the 
constable, and then a regular police action 
even with dogs, as though we had ever thought 
of running away, when we couldn’t even have 
known where to. All the nets are so tightly 
meshed everywhere. I have never seen my 
daughters again since then, and enough of 
cross-examinat'ons, if I may say so, don’t 
know whether they had to undergo them 
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too and if that was of any use, they will 
hardly have understood all your words, but 
surely taken them to heart. So let me apolo¬ 
gise at this point on their behalf. Nor do I 
want to receive a letter ever again from my 
daughters, if that could do them harm, 
would only like to know whether they are 
well cared for as far as the circumstances 
permit, and should be much gratified to 
obtain an assurance to that elTcct from you. 
J also beg for instructions as to how, once and 
for all, 1 am to express myself under interro¬ 
gation, since 1 can sec very well that I 
was far from satisfying the gentlemen with 
my way of speaking, but may well have 
made matters even worse, though I spoke the 
truth. 

About the abnormality in my face which 
I got nd of but which has now returned, 

1 beg you not to be disturbed, nor to be put 
off by It, 1 *^ that is possible. 1 shall manage all 
right. 

Details of the criminal act, I am sorry to say, 
embarrass me, since the process is familiar 
enough to grown-up people, and I should 
only like to observe that most of those can go 
through the same in more favourable circum¬ 
stances, nor do 1 believe that more is to be 
learnt about it from my daughters than what 
every real man or woman knows. 


M ake an end of it, at last, honourable 
Court, because you are better off, or I 
could begin to say things I should be sorry 
about, ail right, I will admit to having led my 
daughters into misdeamour, if you insist on 
it and I can lessen the plight of those girls by 
saying so. 

Perhaps it is possible, too, to choose a 
guardian for my daughters who is not a 
clergyman. These, I regret to say, often fall 
into false assumptions which their wards then 
have to swallow, but can’t always, which 
leads to tragedies. 

Every man and woman is tormented in 
their way, and I have learnt that those who 
are stronger will then oppress others because 
of it, by which I don’t mean to deny their 
good will, and please don’t hold those words 
against me. 

1 have written to you only because my 
spoken words are not adequate for your 
satisfaction and because perhaps you will 
take the opportunity, none the less, to convey 
a greeting to my daughters, which I set down 
herewith, but this too not for my sake, but 
because in those years my daughters grew 
accustomed again to a little warmth. 

Mav it please you to tell them that they 
are on my mind by day and night, but not iii 
the way the High Court of Justice thinks. 

I run\tuti‘dby Mu huel Jtumburger 


Mantovani at the Mental Hospital 

A'liisic (in sland-by smoothr-s iIk* rufllirl air 
Oi broken liansmissioii!>. Our minds ate diawii 
'J’o loiget the hands at woik on the wnes, 

’J he urgent studios seeking to replace 
'J h(n.c lush minutf's with a contact gone. 

We uiiiullled, not adjusliiig our sets. 

1 Ins grey mansion, too, has seemed to hold 
A bland composure. Inmates have kejit 
'J’o couityards, tioubling none with brokai faces, 
Always invrsibh* beyond the lawn’s 
I 'iiinlain and flowers. Passing wc bear music; 

Over die bright shrubbeiy the lilting strings. 

Frank Ormsby 
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The Alternative to Starvation 

Despair, Dogma & Hope in the Third World 


“Famine is something quite peculiar. Tt con- 
ccniialcit all elluri and thought and tccling on one 
thing It makes everyone a Irustiatcd glutton In 
a famished town, as in a cheap restaurant, (here is 
always a llavour of food in the air. hseryboJv 
blooding on food makes a smell which hangs about 
them likethc smell ot gravy'and cablsageaboutadiity 
tablecloth Somehow famine goes beyond hunger 
and puls m each face a kind of lewdness, a kind of 
grey unwholesome longing. People’s white gums 
and mouldenng l1csh suggest lather a consuming 
disease like leprosy than appetite They seem 
diseased, even evil, rather than pathetic Their 
eyes arc greedy and restless, and linger greedily, it 
sometimes seem, on oneanothc s bodies Iheirskni 
gels unnatuially dry and their breath paichcd and 
stale like dry air in a cellar . ." 

Malioim Ml <>«.•■ kiixjI, IT/«/« in Afonmv (1^34) 

H unger i.s an age-old subiccl that h.is 
been with us since the serpent tempted 
Adam and Fve to pluck the apple It is with us 
again in starker form than it has been for several 
generations, and it is surely not a subject (h.it 
should be approached with great confidence in 
man’s capacity to respond to crisis. 

On a tomb on the Fgvptian island of Sihel, 
there is a remarkable msciiption, dated in the 
reign of Dje.ser duiing the Third Dynasty. It 
reads: 

Jonathan Pow'Ir iv a I'ouintiln/, hroadia\iei 
and film-maker ipenaiising in uue lelatiaiis and 
eianomie affairs ffe hai been a lonviltant for 
the Wot Id Coumil of Chun ha and the United 
Nations C onjerence on Urban Settlements (to be 
held in Vancouver in 1976) and has recently 
completed a study of the wot Id food crisis (to he 
published by Maurue Temple Smiili) He is a 
tegular lolumniit for the "Intel nrdional Heiald 
Tribune" (Pans). His pievious at tides in 
Encohntir imlnde "On the Economic Ptogress 
of Black Amerua" (July 1972), "Malcolm X" 
(Seplemhei 1973), and “The New Proletariat” 
(September 1974). 


T am mourning on mv high throne for thi.s vast 
misfortune because the Nile flood in my time has 
noi come foi seven years Light is the gram; there 
IS lack of crops and of all kinds of food hach man 
has become a thief to his neighbour. They desire to 
hasten and ciuinot walk The child cries, the youth 
creeps along, and the heads of the old men are 
bowed down, their legs are bent together and drag 
along the ground, and their hands rest in their 
bosoms The coun.sel of the great ones in the Court 
IS but emptiness Tom open are the chests of 
provisions, but instead of contents there is au:. 
Lverything is exhausted. 

A contemporary chronicle of the Kashmir 
famine in 917 A.D records that the land became 
coscied with bones until it icscmbled a vast burial 
ground, and the king and his ministers, far from 
attempting to relieve sulTcring, amassed riches by 
selling grain at a high pi ice. 

When the gloat Irish famine set in some 130 
years ago, Charles Trevelyan, the English 
Trcasuiy official responsible for famine policy, 
refused to allow the procurement of home cereals 
for relief because it would “disturb the market ’’ 
In Bernaid Shaw’s Man and Superman (1903), the 
relumed Irish Ameiican, Malone, insists on 
calling the famine “the stai vation’’: 

“Me father died of .starvation in the black '47. 
Maybe you’ve heard of it ’’’ 

I he famine'’’’ 

“No, the starvation. When a country is full of 
food and exporting ii, there tan be no famine Me 
father was siarved dead and I was starved out to 
America in me niothei's anns." 

When the Bengal famine of 1943 began—^the 
worst of this century—the India Offic-e (under 
L. S Amery) refused to admit its existence, 
preferring the euphemism “food shortage.” A 
Government Commission, charged with finding 
why over two million people died, later found that 
“it lay in the power of the government of Bengal, 
by bold, resolute and well conceived measure.^ at 
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the right time, to have largely prevented the 
tragedy of the famine as it actually took place ” 

In 1946, however, we can record a happier 
sequence of events. 

At the end of the Second World War much of 
Europe was devastated and disorganist'd. Ger¬ 
many, accoiding to Prime Minister Attlee, was 
“down to her last potato almost . .. India was 
very badly off and could not be left to look after 
herself . .. Wc had to decide, as a dclilieiate 
act of policy, that But am would ha\c to go 
without in Older to help ” 

On 3 January 1946 Mr Attlee cabled President 
Harry Tiuman. He told him that there was a 
deficit of seven million tons between the asailable 
supplies and the demand tor gram: “It is our 
view that unless the maximum quantities that 
can be spared are exported fiom all the producing 
countries there is a grave danger of wide famine m 
Europe and Asia ” 

Preside U Truman instructed his cvbmet 
ofliceis to investigate Then on 4 E-ebruaiy Attlee 
telegraphed 'I'ruman again. He told him that 
Britain was accepting a leduction of neailv a 
quarter-of-a-iTiillion tons in its whe*i impoits m 
the first half of 1946. This meant, he cxplainetl, 
that Britain would be reducing its stocks below 
safety levels Britain was also going to reduce the 
fat lation fiom S to 7 o/s a week (which was lower 
than any time duiing the Wai) Moieoscr, they 
were going to di\crt gram from animal to human 
consumption .so the Biitish would be eating less 
meat, bacon, and eggs Attlee rourulcd olf the 
cable with an appieciation of Truman’s decision 
to increase wheat exports, but he asked (since the 
situation was worsening visibly, particulaiiy in 
India whcie Attlcx; feared another Bengal Famine) 
if the Americans could do more Truman was 
later to describe Attlee's cable as a “vivid pictuie 
of the measures of hardship the British people 
would have to undeigo" and emphasise the deep 
impression it made on him Two days later he 
announced a 9-point cmeigency programme in 
the United Stales which included conliol over all 
wheat and flour exports, diversion of grain sup¬ 
plies from livestock to human.s, and an increase in 
the wheat-flour extiaction rate, thus forcing 
bakers to produce a darker bread. 

The situation, however, continued to dcteiioi- 
ate The Indian monsoon had been dcsaslrous, 
and on 26 F ebruary Attlee cabled Truman a third 
time asking him to increase the spring planting of 
nee and wheat and to reduce the consumption of 
rice. Truman responded by calling together a 


“Famine Emergency Committee” and asked ex- 
President Hoover, famous for his international 
relief work after the First World War, to head it. 

In July Attlee introduced bread rationing (a 
remarkable step considering Britain had survived 
the War without it) Attlee’s biographer, Francis 
Williams, lecords that 

It was a politically dangerous and highly unpopul.ir 
decision. But Attlee believed it was morally right. 

m 

By these and other measures in the United States 
and also in Canada and Australia, the woist 
consequences of what at one liiiic seemed 
inevitable were avoided. 


w F rxrrn in 1975 an equally critical and 

The years 1971 -72 brought a sudden end to the 
euphoiia surrounding the “Gieen Revolution”— 
the use of so-called miracle seeds that doubled 
y lelds all over Asia and in pai ts of I atm Amci i^a. 

Bad wealhei was the piincipal cause of the 
setback But a number of other coincident.il 
developments comiiounded the problem In 
particiilai the simultaneous boom m economic 
activity m the developed countries led to increased 
dem.md for food fheii the Russians, alter their 
disastrous 1972 h.iivest, bought 20 million tons of 
wheat and 10 million Ions of coaise giains tmost 
of It in America) Under the impact t)f these 
developments, American .stocks began to decline 
to dangcioiisly low levels In an act of folly that 
will long be lemembered the United Stales did not 
take advunt.ige ol the good weather in 1973 to 
bring all its idle faim land back into cultivation 
and rebuild it.s stocks. 

Thus the woild entered 1974 f.icing its most 
precarious food situation cvei. By February, U S, 
wheat for expoit cost almost four times as much 
as in June 1972, and millions of poor people in 
the Thud World rapidly began to find that food 
was being priced out of reach 

In Bangladesh, between January and August 
1974, cereal prices doubled—they have ri.sen 
five-fold in five years. In Thailand, the price of 
rice had doubled since August 1973. One kilo of 
tuna-fish had gone from six to 22 bahts, yet the 
average factory worker was paid only 16 bahts a 
day. In Guatemala the prices of basic foodstulTs 
more than doubled in 1974. Maize went up 
from 4 to 9 centavos a pound, beads and rice from 
8 to 17 centavos a pound and flour from 7 to 17 
centavos a pound. For people who are spending 
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70 to 80% of their incomes on food, these price 
rises mean less food, increased malnutrition and, 
over a period of time, a steady increase in the 
death rate. 

Then came the bad news of the 1974 harvest— 
the final blow. 

At the World Food Conffrfnce 
(held in Rome last November) I heard no 
real debate on just how severe the crisis is—that 
seemed to be taken as read At the most there 
was some quibbling from the Americans on 
whether the F A.O.'s estim<ilc of an immediate 
need for million tons of gram as food aid was 
“on tJie high side.” But 
c^en they admitted that 
the shortfall was 7-8 mil¬ 
lion tons and that this 
estimate was based on a 
very conservative inter¬ 
pretation of what hunger 
meant. Somcesperts, for 
example, have been cit¬ 
ing the year 1971—the 
last good year—as a 
benchmark. Woik out 
the deficit, they say, by 
measuring the fall in 
nutrition levels from that 
year. The chief American 
economist in the delega¬ 
tion, Dr Paarlburg, ad¬ 
mitted that this would 
probably give a much 
higher figure than 91 
million tons, but lie 
though it politically un¬ 
realistic to discuss the 
crisis in those terms. 

Although there was no debate on the substance 
of the matter—the need for imperative action if 
crisis and catastrophe were to bo averted—there 
was an enormous divergence of opinion on who 
should pay. The American delegation argued that 
if they were to give their fair share of the 9j 
million tons, they would have to find 5 million 
(the Canadians, 1 million; the EEC, 2l millions; 
and Australia and others, 1 million). And since 
they had no reserves to speak of, this would mean 
restricting some of their already agreed commer¬ 
cial exports, re-evaluating the stocks they needed 
to carry for their own strategic reserves, and then 
finally reducing the amount of grain going to 
their own livestock. They argued that if this were 


done, they would run into enormous political and 
economic difliculties. First, it would exacerbate 
inflation as the Government stepped into the 
market-place to buy up grain. Second, it would 
require Congress to approve a sizable budgetary 
appropriation. And in a time of economic 
stringency this was “j'ust not on.” 

The 1974-75 situation wa.s salvaged by a 
remarkable coincidence of forces. Most important 
was the impact of the recession in the United 
States Richard Bell, the Department of Agri- 
cultuie oflicial in charge of foreign assistance, 
explained to me in an interview in February 
that: 

“The demand for gram 
for livestock feeding is 
29,000,000 tons down on 
1974 Americans are cut¬ 
ting buck on their meat 
in a way we ourselves 
never anticipated. Less 
pork IS being ptoduced 
now than at any time in 
the past 30 years.” 

This was a major in¬ 
fluence in bringing the 
price of wheat down 
from SS.08 a bushel in 
November 1974 to 
around S3.78 in March 
1975. Jim Placke (the 
senior State Department 
oflicial who monitors the 
crisis for Dr Kissinger) 
commented: “Theshort¬ 
age of stocks is just not 
being reflected in the 
market today. The price 
fall is amazing, given 
the fact we have no 
slocks....” 

The effect of this fall in grain prices was two¬ 
fold. hirst, it enabled needy importing countnes 
who were buying grain commercially to get more 
for thcii money than anticipated. Second, it gave 
a boost to the food-aid programmes of Western 
countnes which (by and large) were established in 
terms of financial appropriation rather than 
quantity. 

The Americans, who spent SI .6 billion on food 
aid during the financial year 1974-75, were able 
to buy as much as 3,750,000 tons more than was 
originally estimated I The decision, however, to 
increase food aid from $891 million to $1.6 billion 
—made possible by a well-organised humani¬ 
tarian lobby—^was delayed for weeks while Dr 
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Kissinger wrestled tortuously with Congress about 
the definition of food aid. He wanted a flexible 
interpretation so that food could be given not 
merely to meet humanitarian needs but as a form 
of budgetary support to Chile, Jordan, Egypt and 
South Viet Nam. 

The other major surprise development was 
the step-up in Indian commercial buying of food 
grains By general consent India was the biggest 
problem although not as intractable as Bangla¬ 
desh The concessional financing of India's oil 
imports, arranged by a number of Optc coun¬ 
tries, and the windfall protits from her sizable 
sugar exports had eased her always chronic 
balancc-of-paymenls problem; and “national 
pride” dictated that India must avoid at all cost 
becoming dependent once again on “American 
handouts.” 


B ut what was the situation this year? It 
was certainly belter than 1974. Tlie mon¬ 
soon in Asia began on time; in the Sahel there is 
rain; and the U.S harvest looks like being a 
record. However it is still too early to be abso¬ 
lutely sanguine; much can go wrong before 
harvests are in. 

The food aid situation has dramatically im¬ 
proved—of that there is no doubt. This year, 
well ahead of the critical period of shortage, the 
grain-exporting countries of the West have 
begun to make the right decisions; the While 
House has already budgeted SI.3 billion for food 
aid—almost double what they had allocated this 
time last year. Moreover, the United States no 
longer bears the burden of having to give food as 
a kind of political support to Laos, South 
Viet Nam, and Cambodia: this tied up 17”' of 
last year's food total. Australia and Canada have 
also become more generous. After the Woild 
Food Council meeting in June the grain exporters 
only fell one million tons short of the Council’s 
target of 10 million tons of grain. (The major 
culprit was the EEC, which stubbornly refused 
to do its bit.) In sum, the difference between this 
year and this time last year is enormous. 

Yet, for all that, the situation remains grave. 
Even if the harvest turns out to be a good one, 
the developing countries must import at least 
40 million tons of grain. The extra food aid 
will help, but still 75% of their needs will have to 
be paid for by purchases on the open market— 
the same maiket the Russians are now anxiously 
trying to corner. Last year's prices for oil and food 


wiped out the financial reserves of many develop¬ 
ing countries, and the International Monetary 
Fund estimates that the balance-of-payments 
deficits for non-oil exporting developing countries 
will be S36 billion this year compared with $27 
billion a year ago. (Tlie 1974 figure itself was three 
time.s laigcr than the 1973 one ) Moreover, the 
commodity boom of 1973 which did much to bail 
the developing countries out of last year’s 
debacle is over. In the last year there hys been a 
sharp downward turn in their terms of trade. The 
poor countries are earning less even though they 
arc working as hard as, oi even harder than they 
were two years ago. 

This brings us, again, to the Russians; what 
they do (or arc allowed to do) is critically 
important. The U.S.S R. harvest is estimated to 
face a shortfall of 33 million tons. So far this year 
they have bought 9.8 million tons of U.S. grain 
and five million tons in other markets. The 
Soviets would need another 18 million tons to 
make good the shortage without slaughtering 
livestock and tightening their belts—something 
that the Kremlin in its new sense of afiluence is 
no longer quite so ready to do. If the Russians 
were allowed to purchase all they wanted, wheat 
prices could shoot up over last year's record high 
of $5 a ton—a price that developing countries 
just cannot afford. Compaic this wilh the 1972 
price of SI 80, a price which had remained 
constant for some years It is not surptising that 
the United Slates is chided for its hypocrisy— 
last year the U.S A. gained more from the rise 
in food prices than it lost fiorn the rise in oil 
prices. 

At present the U S. Department of Agriculture 
has persuaded the Russians and the grain dealers 
to .’grec to a moratorium on future sales. Yet the 
policy is almost entirely dictated by domestic 
considerations. If the wholesale price index 
stabilises and the new crop report is favourable, 
and if there is a satisfactory outcome to the 
negotiations in Moscow for a long-term agree¬ 
ment which would modify the inflationary impact 
of foreign grain sales on the U.S. market, then 
the Russians may be allowed to buy more. But 
is this right and proper? Should the rich export 
grain to their fellow rich while others are starving? 
Shouldn’t the developing countries be allowed 
into the market-place first, so that they can shop 
at a price they can more easily afford? Surely, 
only then should the Russians b^ given a green 
light. This may require the complicated step of 
creating a two-tier market for grain sales; but 
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that is hardly beyond the wit of man to devise. 
(Of course, if this were done, Canada, Australia, 
and the EEC would have to come to some 
arrangement to share the burden with the 
United States.) 

Whatever is done to resolve the immediate 
crisis, there looms the larger question of how we 
develop a so-called “developing world” that is 
continuously on the edge of the abyss of disaster. 
The crisis in food production and distribution is 
but otw warning light indicating that something is 
going seriously wrong. Once we begin to dis¬ 
mantle the engine of “economic development” 
we find at least three other major faults. There is 
the phenomenon of numbers of “new prole¬ 
tarians” swarming off an overcrowded unsupport¬ 
ing land into cities built to receive but a twentieth 
or a fortieth of the number. From this problem is 
born yet another—unemployment and under¬ 
employment (in some Third World countries 
unemployment rates run as high as 40"-i) Then 
there is the problem of income distribution All 
the indications arc that when there has been 
rapid economic growth and urbanisation, the new 
wealth instead of easing the social condition has 
worsened it—increasing the disparities between 
men, indeed in some countries making the poor 
even poorer. 

i plan to look at these tragic “mechanical 
faults” in turn. Then I .shall go on to examine an 
alternative—a new machinery based on the 
dynamics of rural development— the only hope, 
I believe, if we arc to avoid a sequence of “woild 
food crises”, each one woise than the last. 

Migration 

I N TiiF LAST HAT F-rrNTURY or SO, 1920-73, 
the number of {leisons engaged in agriculture 
in the developing world almost doubled; it 
increased fiom approximately 240 million to 450 
million, in the same space of time the acre<ige of 
agricultural land increased by only a quarter. It is 
not surprising then, given the low level of tech¬ 
nical expertise in the countryside and the in¬ 
creasing awareness (thanks to the transistor 
radio) of the “glories” of the town, that hundreds 

1 See Jonatlian Power, “The New Pioletanat”, 
ENCOUNri-R, September 1974. 

‘ According to Bnan R. Mitchell and Phyllis Deane, 
Abstract of British Historical Statistics (Cambndge 
University Press, 1962), pp. 64-65. By 10-year period, 
the average percentages are as follows: 1851-60 
4 8%; 1861-705.4%; 1871-804.0%; 1881-905.2%; 
1891-1900 4.4%; 1901-10 5.1 %. 
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of thousands of people have flocked from their 
villages into the citira. 

And given these overwhelming pressure on the 
Third World cities it is not surprising to see large 
numbers of their young men then going on to 
migrate overseas—South Koreans to Japan; 
Mexicans to the United States; Turks, Algerians, 
and West Indians to Western Europe.^ 

Between 1920 and 1960 the urban population 
of the Third World rose at an annual rate of 4%. 
This is twice the rate in the developed countries 
during their time of development. In the 1850s, 
when 15% of Europe’s population was living in 
towns, the annual rate of incTca.se of urbanisation 
was 1.2%. In the developing countries at around 
the same stage of development—the 1950s—the 
rate was 2 6%. In some Third World countries 
the pace of transition between countryside and 
town reaches almost breathtaking proportions. 

Take the case of Brazil. As recently as 1950 
Brazil was still a predominantly agrarian nation 
with about 64% of its people living in the coun¬ 
tryside But 15 years later the rural and urban 
populations were about the same, and by 1970 the 
census found that only 44% of the country’s 93 
million people were left on the farms. Between 
1960 and 1970 10 million people migrated and the 
urban population mushroomed by 5 2% a year; 
that, together with natural increase, took the 
town population up to 21 million. At the end of 
the decade one quarter of Brazil's population was 
concentrated m nine large melropoiilan areas. 

Unemployment & 
Underemployment 

FRioinFNiNOi y HIGH proportion of 
these new prolctarians-to-bc end up in the 
towns without a job, and often without a roof 
over their heads. The number of unemployed in 
urban agglomerations of 20.000 or more inhabi¬ 
tants has grown as follows- 1950, 8 millic*n; I960, 
13 million, 1970, 24 million. Unemployment in 
the urban areas of Africa averages 27/o; in the 
Philippines 13?4; in Bogota, Colombia 11%. 
One-third of the countries have unemployment 
rales of over 15%. In two-thuds of the countries 
it exceeds 8 %. 

But to see the full danger of these figures they 
should be compared with Hut ope when it was 
developing. In Britain between 1851 and 1910 
unemployment did not normally exceed 6 to 7%. 
On rare occasions at a time of economic crisis it 
may have reached 15-20%.' In Germany the 
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figures were lower—between 1887 and 1914 
unemployment averaged only 2 4%.® 

Mahub ul Haq (who used to be the Chief 
Economist with the Pakistan Planning Commis¬ 
sion and who is now with the Woild Bank) has 
written about how the so-called Plans of develop¬ 
ing countries aic often made: 

... looking at the national plans of the developing 
counirics, it was obvious that employment was often 
a sceondaiy, not a primaiy, objective of planning. 
It was generally added as an after-thought to the 
giowlh laiget in CNP hut very poorly integrated in 
the tiamcwoik of planning. Recalling my own 
cxpeiicncc with formulation of Pakistan's live- 
year plans—the chapter on employment stiategy 
was always added at the end, to round olf the plans 
and make them look complete and icspectahle, 
and was haidly an inlegial part of the growth 
strategy of policy fiamcwoik. In fact, most of the 
developments which atlcctcd the employment 
situation favourably such as the ruial works pro- 
giamme and the green revolution, were planned 
primarily for higher output, and their employment- 
generating potential was accidental and not 
planned There were endless numbers of reseatch 
teams, our own and foreign, fixing up our national 
accounts and ensuring that they adequately 
registcied our latc o( growth; there was not a 
fiact ion of this elfort devoted to employment 
statistics. 

The employment objective, in short, has been 
the stepchild of planning, and it lias been assumed, 
far too readily, that high rates of growth will 
ensure full employment as well. But what if they 
don’t? \ sustained 6% rate of growth in Pakistan 
m the IQbOs led to rising unemployment, particu- 
lai ly in Last Pakistan.* 

In an attempt to show just how impossible the 
situation is an OECD study has made the follow¬ 
ing calculation. It takes an average condition 
prevailing in the developing counlpcs: a manu¬ 
facturing sector employing 20% of the labour 
force; the unemployment rate and under¬ 
employment rate together average 25%; the 
increase in labour produclivity is assumed to be 
2.5% a year, the rate achieved between 1955 and 
1968. 

It then calculates that in order to absorb an 
increase in the labour force growing at 3 % a year 
(it is in fact growing at 4%), industrial production 
would have to increase at the phenomenal rate of 


According to J. Kuezynski, Die Geschichte de 
Uige der AihetWr in Deutsihiand von 1789 bis in de 
Gegenwart (Berlin, 1954). Vol. I. Part 2, cspetialh 
P 

* Mahub ul Haq “Employment in the 1970s—/ 
New PCrei^tive”, International Development Review 
(April 1971J, p. 10. 

* David Turnham. The Employment Problem m 
Devdoped Countries, (OECD, 1971), pp 1 93 -120. 

D McNamara, One Hundred Countries, Twe 

Billion People (Praeger, 1973), pp. 63-64. 


18% a year. (Even record-breaking Brazil has 
only achieved 15%.) To eradicate within a 
decade the existing rural and urban unemploy¬ 
ment and underemployment, it would have to 
increase by 30-35% a year. Even to match 
productivity increases and thus maintain a 
constant labour force in manufacturing, a 3% 
growth per annum in output ts needed. The 
report not surprisingly concludes: 

Thus eradication of general iindcremhloyn'icnt 
llitough the development of industrial employment 
IS a pr.iciicol impossibility in the medium tcim.* 

And in an ominous footnote we are told “in some 
African countries manufacturing employment 
seems to have been falling.” Robert McNamara 
adds to the gloom surrounding the problem. 

For employment to giow at a rate of 4 5% per 
year in the urban aicas of the developing world 
would be a tremendous achievement, beyond any¬ 
thing that has been achieved in the past .. lyct] a 
4 5'“i growth in urban lohs would provide work for 
an mciease in tlic total rural and uiban lahoui 
lorcc of 1 3%. or .ippro\uiutely one-halt ot the 
uiciease anticipated.* 


1 ND so THE favelas and callampas, the harruides 
f\ and bidomilles will continue to proliferate. 
Already in Calcutta the number of people living 
in one room is 79% of the population. Large 
numbers live on the pavement In Caracas 30% 
of the population live in slianty towns, in Lima 
20%, in Buenos Aires 10?'o. 

1 low can sanitation and sewerage systems cope? 
Djakarta ha.s a population of nearly 5 million, but 
it has no sewerage, no safe running water, and few 
transport services. In Brazil only 45% of the 
municipalities have reliable water supplies; only 
34% have sewerage systems. In 1971 only 38 % of 
Latin American towns had sewerage services, and 
even that was up from 28% in 1961. 

Although the conclusion is clear—the town 
cannot usefully employ these millions of people 
and if it cannot employ them it cannot house them 
cither—they continue to pour in. It could well be 
that by 1980 Latin America will have a population 
of 358 million. 60% of these (or 218 million) will 
be living in the cities. This will mean an increase of 
the urban population of 100 million—equivalent 
to all of Brazil’s population-within the short 
space of 15 years. In 1960 there were nine cities in 
eight Latin American countries with over one 
million inhabitants-in 1980 there will be 27 
cities of this size. 
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Income Distribution 

NE OFTHEMOST WIDELY-HELDBELIEFS 
among economic thinkers, until relatively 
recently, was the view that the most effective way 
to increase the populace’s well-being was through 
rapid industrialisation. But, as is now abundantly 
clear, large amounts of labour are not so easily 
given gainful work. And there is increasing 
evidence that even when it is employed it only 
occurs in a situation where income distribution 
becomes severely skewed. 

Haq, in the confessional analysis quoted 
earlier, goes on to point out that not only did 
unemployment increase in the 1960$ during 
Pakistan’s period of high growth, but real wages 
in the industrial sector declined by one thiul. 
Per capita income disparity between East and 
West Pakistan nearly doubled, and 

“the conconlidlion of industrial wealth became an 
explosive economic and political issue. In 1968, 
while the irifeliccliial woild was still apphiuding 
I’akislari as a model of development, the system 
exploded -not only tor political leasons but for 
economic unrest." 

So now after two decades of testing the 
Industrial-Growth stiategy in real-life labora- 
tones there is a growing awareness that all is not 
so stiaightforward. 

Mexico, like Pakistan, has lK*en regarded as 
one of (lie development successes: its GNF. has 
iisen by 6-7";', annually for the past 15 years. 
Hut government policy has had a hefty bias 
towaid (he urban sector and large farms; and 
again, like Pakistan, unemployment has been <^ri 
the increase and income disparities havje worsened. 
Between 1950 and 1969 the average per capita 
income grew in real lerms by 3% a year. The 
richest 10% of the population received 49% of 
the total national income at the beginning of this 
period, and 51 % at the end. Meanwhile the poor 
g('t less: in 1950 the bottom 40% received 14% 
of the income pie; by 1969 it was down to 11 %. 
The poorest 20% saw their share of the pic cut 
from 6% to 4%.» 

India, for all its attempts to “socialise” its 
economy (tlirough a large state-run industrial 
sector), still has 40% of its entire population— 
some 200 million people—below the poverty 
line—the level at which serious malnutrition is 
held to exist. The World Bank believes that the 
poorest 10% of the population (a not insigniiicant 
50 million people) may have even grown pooiur. 

’ McNamara, One Humbed Countries ..., p. 103. 


Yet for all the accumulating evidence against 
the panacea of fast growth based on the industrial 
sector it would not be fair to damn it without a 
close look at what has happened in Brazil. It is 
certainly in a statistical sense a remarkable 
success story. 

Brazil’s 10% increase in GDP. in 1974 made 
it the fourth consecutive year m which the growth 
of the Brazilian economy w.is 10% or more. It 
was the sixth year in which it had topped 9%. 
The average rate of growth of 10.2% over 
1967-73 resulted in a 50% increase in average net 
individual incomes. During these 6 years manu¬ 
facturing output doubled and merchandise 
exports grew from $1.7 billion to over $6 billion. 

With its population of close on 100 million, 
Brazil now has a larger national economy than 
any other Western-hemisphere country, bar the 
United States and Canada. No other developing 
country comes near to imitating its successful 
growth rate. The down-town areas of Sao Paulo 
and Rio do Janeiro give a visual impression of 
being wealthier and more developed than any 
European city and indeed than any North 
American city, save perhaps New York, Chicago 
and Los Angclc.s. 

Yet for all its glitter and glory the average 
pei capita income of this massive giant is a mere 
$600, making it one of the poorer Latin American 
countries. And the evidence appears to suggest 
that, during this tunc of high growth, uicome 
distribution dramatically worsened. 

The richest 10% of the population appro¬ 
priated almost three-quarters of the gain in 
income between 1960 and 1970; the poorest 
50% took less than a tenth. Those with university 
education experienced a rise in income of 52%, 
while the half of the population with some 
piimary education had an Income increase of 
only 14;'o. The Minister of Einance himself 
admitted of this surge of growth that “it is prob¬ 
able that between 1964 and 1967 the [wage] 
formula provoked a certain compiession of real 
wages.” And (he World Bank found that “the 
share of the net income received by the poorest 
40% declined from 10% in 1960 to 8% in 1970.” 

The American economist Albert Fishlow who 
has made what is widely regarded as the authori¬ 
tative evaluation of Biazilian income distribution, 
has observed: 

“to bring the lowest decile in the 1970 income 
distribution up to a minimum standard of living 
will take a continuing growth rate of 5% annually 
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for 20 ^rs. That assumes the present income 
distribution remains unchanged. If it continues to 
worsen, as present policies do little to forestall, 
the time required could easily mvolve another 
decade. Can the present starving poor be expected 
to wait around for 30 years amid rising affluence to 
attain the piincely sum of ¥100 per capita?" 

Fishlow’s criticisms are shared by an increasing 
number of economists both inside and outside 
Brazil. But the Brazilian policy-makers stand 
firm. The Minister of Finance has argued that 
those who favour greater equality are engaging 
in “a veritable confidence game which could end 
up leaving the nation dividing misery more 
equitably.” 

In reply Fishlow says that it would require only 
6.1 % of the income of those above the poverty 
standard to be transferred to those below it to 
bring them up to the minimum. (The “poverty 
line” is $480 [1973 prices] for a family of 5 in the 
rural north-east and $690 in the urban south and 
east.) Fishlow argues—and this is the nub of the 
debate—^that “such a redistribution of income 
would allow ample scope for continuing the 
incentive effects of differential rewards.” 

Robert McNamara has taken up the same 
argument in a thinly-veiled attack on the Brazilian 
government when (at the Unclad Conference in 
Santiago, in April 1972) he said: 

“It is often suggested that wide disparities in income 
are necessary in order to provide entrepreneurial 
incentives. Without arguing whether such incentives 
are important stimuli to productivity, one can 
question the amount of incentive that is required to 
motivate the desired degree of elfort In a study of 
the income disparities of 39 developing countnes, 
in which the income of the wealthiest 6% of the 
population is measured as a multiple of the bottom 
40%, there is a wide range of differences among 
countries In 8 of the 39 countries the per capita 
income of the top 5°^ is more than 30 times 
greatci than that of the lowest 40%. In 16 countries 
the ratio is less than IS to 1. (In the United States, 
the ratio is 3 to I). 

‘The significant point is that when one compares 
these two sets of countries on the basis of their 
per capita growth performance during the 1960s 
there is no discernible relationship between the size 
of the incentives and the rapidity of growth The 
average rate of growth of the group of countries 
with the greatest disparities was not significantly 
different from the group with the least. This indi¬ 
cates that there may well be substantial scope in the 
developing countries for moderating the highly 
skewed disparities in income without crippling the 
incentives to greater productivity.” 

Y et for all the evidence against the 
Brazilian way of doing things it would be 
foolish to underestimate the force of the argu¬ 
ments on their side. The government argues 
that “accelerated growth [is] the most powerful 


instrument to redistribute opportunities.** Educa¬ 
tion is to be relied on as the principal instrument 
for reconciling in the future the inevitable 
imbalances produced by opting for permanent 
growth. Just as market signals have elicited 
growth, so runs their argument, so shall they 
ultimately yield higher incomes for the poor 
by judiciously investing in human capital. 
The government has not been convinced, either 
by its own experience or that of the othet'dcvelop- 
ing countries, that governmental programmes 
which are aimed directly at alleviating rural 
poverty can Iw successfully applied on a nation¬ 
wide scale. It believes that high economic growth- 
rates. based primarily on the perfornivinces of the 
industrial sector, offer the most likely chance of 
absorbing the marginal population into the 
modern sector. 

And it is undoubtedly true that the Brazilian 
government has used the enormous revenues it 
has earned so far from taxing this economic 
growth to spend sizable sums of money on 
schools, health and sanitary services, housing 
and regional development. 

Public expenditure on education will approach 
4.5% of GNP this year, compared with 3.4% in 
1972 The government aim, before the year is 
out, is to have 80% school enrolment for the 
5-14 age group. The national literacy campaign 
has already trained 3.5 million people in the first 
two yeais of its operation. The housing pro¬ 
gramme has as its goal the construction of 2 
million units by 1980 for families with incemes 
of between one and three minimum wages. The 
water and sewerage programme has a target of 
bringing water supply to 80% of residences and 
sewerage to 50%. 

More than this, however, is the very visible 
witness that the high growth rate has had great 
success in absorbing the “new proletariat”, even 
though it is increasing at 5.2% a year. There are 
no small boys, homeless, sleeping on the pave¬ 
ments at night—and this is very different from 
the streets of Lima and Bogota. The shanty town 
areas in Sao Paulo have less than 4% of the 
population—extraordinarily low by Latin Ameri¬ 
can standards. And in 1973 and 1974 there were 
reports of tight urban and rural labour markets in 
the south, even for relatively unskilled workers. 

So what does this do with the argument of 
those who would scorn Brazil’s way of develop¬ 
ment? Perhaps it is true, altlmugh there is no 
way of testing such a hypothesis yet, that an 
economic growth rate of 10% achieves things 
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which a 6% growth rate in Pakistan and Mexico 
cannot. Is there, then, a critical turning-point— 
8% or 9% or 9.5%--at which employment can 
be created faster or as fast as immigrants are 
sucked in? 

The undoubted achievements of the Brazilian 
phenomenon notwithstanding, we are left with 
certain awkward questions. 

Could other countries do what Brazil has done 
even if they wanted to? Pakistan and Mexico 
have tried and failed. Is Brazil's “success” going 
to continue for long? What will happen now that, 
in 1975, its growth rate has dropped below 
8%? Will not its urban situation get out of 
control like everyone else’s? (And even today 
its “success” does not extend much beyond Rio 
and Sao Paulo. In Recife, a town of over a 
million inhabitants, 60% of the people live in 
Javc/as.) 

Does not Brazil’s incentivc-led growth produce 
a mentality that works actively against develop¬ 
ment? Rio do Janeiro has more doctors per head 
of population than any other city in the world, 
yet m the Brazilian interior it has one of the 


world’s lowest ratios. 

Why should this enormous investment in 
education necessarily produce more equality? 
Education as practised in Brazil (and most other 
developing countries) too often encourages young 
people to leave the land and become part of the 
depressed urban proletariat, whereas if education 
was linked with agricultural knowledge and land 
reform, it could become a great constructive force. 

Is It not true that none of the social pro¬ 
grammes that are so much discussed—housing, 
education, sanitary services—will reach the 
really poor? Is not their aim rather to help 
create a stable upper working class? 

Won’t the increasing inequality of Incomes 
produce enormous political stresses which will 
one day tear the fabric of the country apart and 
set back growth of any kind for years? 

One final question. Is there not a more humane 
way of achieving economic development? One 
fraught with such inequalities as the Brazilian/ 
Mexican/Pakisfani way does not leave much 
room for the poor to have a say in their own 
destiny and is not that what the Third World’s 
development clforls are ail about? 


II: Rural Development—An Alternative Development Machine 

C OULD ir BE that one way of resolving simuitaneously the interlocked problems of food shortages, 
overpopulation, migration, slum creation and income distribution is to give greater emphasis to 
developing the countryside? 1 mean not the countryside of the landowner, the ^tate or the latifundia, but 
that of the small independent farmer. Already we know enough about agricultural tedmiqiie to get the 
smallholder to raise his productivity so that by 1985 his yields would be increasing at 5% a year. And 
if this were done it would certainly break the back of the immediate crisis, even if it did not dissolve the 
problem of poverty. 


2'he Potential of Agriculture 

D f.spmi all the problems confionting 
Third World agriculture, the fact is that a 
number of countiies have shown that it is possible 
to keep food pioduclioii well ahead of popula¬ 
tion growth. 

Population in the underdeveloped countries is 
growing at 2.7% a year but over a twenty-year 
period (1952-1972) food production expanded at 
an annual rale of 6.1% in Venezuela, 5.4% in 
Togo, 5 8% in Lebanon, and 5.3% m Thailand. 
Seven other countries topped the 5% mark: 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cyprus, Ecuador, Malaysia, 
Libya, and Mexico, Regrettably, however, many 

•U S State Dept.. “The Employment Problem in 
Thailand” (September 1972). 


of the countries have not followed the strategy I 
am advocating in this article—all power to the 
potential productivity of small farmers 
In the North-East of Thailand the poorest 50% 
of the farmers during the 1960s saw their average 
income decline (from about half of the region’s 
average to lcs.s than 20 "o). The average income 
of 50% of the ruial households suffered a nega¬ 
tive growth rate both in the North-East and the 
South." In Mexico 80% of the increase iii produc¬ 
tion between 1950 and 1960 came from only 3% 
of the farms. The number of landless rural 
labourers increased from 2.3 million to 3.3 
million. Because of labour-displacing mechanisa¬ 
tion, the number of days worked by each 
labourer declineil by almost a half from 194 to 
100. The already low incomes of these workers 
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actually declined from $68 to $56 a year duiing 
the decade (at a time when per capita income 
for Mexico as a wliole increased from $308 to 
$405).» 

In both these cases people were pushed off the 
land and into the shanty towns. 

Undaunted by these unhappy precedents, I 
now go on to argue that if certain bottle-necks in 
the production system are removed, 5% growth 
rates in agricultuic can be achieved without these 
lidimfnl consequences; and tliat the 5% growth 
could lx: based on the production potential of the 
peasant farmeis These bottle-necks compiise 
archaic land-tenure arrangements; lack of credit; 
poor lesearch and extension services; unproduc¬ 
tive agricultuial techniques; shortages of fcitiliser 
and water supply and an underdeveloped rural- 
industrial sector. 

Land Tenure 

tiE TABLE BELOW SHOWS thc number of 
people held on the land by a range of 
different countries. Those at thc top of the league, 
(Taiwan, Japan, South Korea, and Egypt) are 
those who have had vigorous land reform and 
have emphasised, as the backbone of their highly 
successful economic development, the role of the 
small peasant farmer. Those at the bottom (apart 
from thc United States) arc dommaled by 
landlord-share-cropper arrangements with thc 
tenant supplying up to 50% of his production as 
rent. 


ArilUCl-Lll'IIAL WtiRKI,RS 
Country 

I'LR 11)0 AC RIS (1965) 
Number of tioikei 
per too ones 

Japan 

87 

S. Koiea 

79 

Taiwan 

75 

Eeypt 

71 

Ceylon 

49 

India 

36 

Philippines 

29 

Yugoslavia 

29 

Colombia 

20 

Brazil 

17 

Mexico 

12 

Jsiael 

11 

Morocco 

10 

VSA 

less than 2 


Soi'RCL JifTHeJ from lahin in l-AO PioJiution Ycdr- 
biM>k.(l9r,V)) 

BV \hnitli/ nnfe llitit it It - if Tlu/ltUcv wrre 

jDrthi onung I fiat China wnuld oliO be nfar the top oj this 
table. 


D. Hansen Tfie Policies of Merit an Develop¬ 
ment (Balumorc, John Hopkins Press 1971), pp. 
81, 210 

'“William R. Cline, Economic Consequences of a 
Land Reform in Brazil (Amsterdam 1970). 


Farms in Taiwan have yields per acre six times 
higlier than the Philippines or India. In Taiwan 
in 1950 agricultural employment was 17 million, 
and it has increased at 1.2% a year since then. 
In 1968 it increased by 2.8%. 

But for all the evidence that small-scale farmers 
are thc most productive, many (if not most) 
countries simply assume the opposite is thc case. 
The Brazilians, for example, argue—and they 
have in their North-East the most sci lous.mal- 
distribution of land in thc world—that realism 
calls for caution in land reform. It is the bigger 
farmers, they say, who will more readily respond 
to thc availability of credit and new technological 
ideas. Yet it has been shown in Brazil that returns 
to scale for different si/e farms (assuming thc 
same quality of land) is relatively constant In 
other words, given the same level of inputs, small 
farmers arc as efficient as large farmers. More¬ 
over, it has also been established (and an institu¬ 
tion no less conservative than the World Bank 
has accepted these findings) that the intensity of 
land-use dccl i nes as farm size rises. ^ “ This suggests 
that a distribution of land from large farmers to 
small would increase land utilisation and 
consequently agricultural production. 

Studies in other parts of thc world have con¬ 
firmed these Brazilian observations. 

Theoretically thc effects of land leforni on 
agrarian productivity would best be judged if 
output in a given year could be compared “Bcfoie 
& After” reform. Unfoitunately this is not pos¬ 
sible as there is no situation where change has 
taken place and only one vaiiable—the size of 
farm—has altered. The best we can do is to 
compare the productivity of groups of different 
si/c farms. 

The World Bank and the FAO have made 
two such studies They both found independently 
that a smaller avciaffe size of lioltlinf' and a low 
concentration of ownership produced an inctea.\e 
in output-per-hectare. The World Bank study 
was of 41 countries and the findings arc 
leproduced on page 21. 

Similar findings have been made in cross- 
sectional studies in a number of individual 
countries. In Ceylon, in 1966-67, thc yield of 
paddy was found to be higher on the smaller farms 
than on the larger: 36/37 bushels per acre on 
farms of less than one acre, and 33/34 on 
those of more. In Central Thailai^l yields 
were 304 kilos/rai on holdings pf 2-6 acres, 
but down to 194 ktlos/rai on holdings of 6 actes 
or more. 
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Country 

Data 

Year 

Farm GDP 
per Hectare 

(usv 

Farm GDP 
per Worker 
(USV 

Employment 
per Hectare 

Average 
Holding Size 
(Hectare) 

GinPs Index 
Land 

Concentration 

Li'Kori- 

Cireei e . 

]%1 

424 

848 

050 

3 18 

.597 

Spain .. 

1962 

90 

980 

0.09 

14.8S 

.832 

Cfnirai Amfrica 

Co.\ta Rica 

1061 

83 

951 

009 

40.74 


Dominican Rep. 

J07I 

129 

463 

0 28 

8.64 


El Salvador .. 

1061 

186 

489 

0 18 

6 95 


Guatemala 

1964 

144 

492 

0 29 

8 17 


Mexico 

1960 

22 

569 

0 04 

1219 


Nitaiaifiia 

1963 

55 

580 

009 

37 34 


South Amhrica 

4rpenUna 

1970 

18 

1903 

0 01 

2701 

.873 

Ihazil ., 

1960 

14 

285 

0 05 

79 25 

.845 

C liile 

1965 

18 

692 

0 03 

118 3 


C oloiiihia 

1960 

67 

663 

0 10 

22 (D 

.865 

Pcnapiiuy 

1961 

11 

479 

0 02 

108 7 


I’eiu . 

1961 

50 

477 

0 10 

20 37 

.947 

Liupiiav 

1966 

14 

11'3 

0 01 

208 8 

.833 

V'ene.'iicia 

1961 

31 

925 

0 03 

81 24 

.936 

Asia 

India .. 

1960 

172 

141 

1 22 

6 52 

.607 

hithmesui 

19(il 

321 

119 

2U 

1 05 


hail 

I960 

187 

.581 

0 12 

6 05 

.624 

Korea, Rep. of 

1970 

10.^5 

3/7 

2 88 

0 85 


Japan 

1060 

1720 

1188 

1 45 

1 18 

.473 

A'l pa! .. 

1061/62 

352 

118 

2 54 

1 23 


Paknian 

1060 

240 

249 

0 96 

2 15 

.607 

Philippines 

10«) 

250 

200 

1 25 

3 59 

.580 

Siilanka 

1062 

376 

317 

1 12 

1.61 


Taiwan 

19(i0 6| 

841 

410 

2 05 

1 27 

.474 

TItailiii’il 

1963 

166 

117 

1 21 

3 47 


Tin kev 

1961 

155 

243 

OM 

5 03 

.611 

/ let Sam, Rep of 

I960 

355 

127 

2 79 

1.33 


Aikk'a 

/Jot\wann 

196970 

168 

142 

1 18 

4 75 


Kenva , 

1969 

181 

no 

1 11 

871 3 


Malagasy 

1961/62 

291 

88 

3 12 

1 04 


Mali 

1960 

98 

48 

2 06 

4.35 


Moiorco 

I^Vil 

14-1 

295 

0 19 

4 62 


Senegal 

19M1 

209 

174 

1 20 

3 62 


Tanzania 

I960 

485 

94 

5 16 

785 7 


Toko 

1961 62 

189 

180 

1 05 

2 62 


Tain \ia 

1961/62 

42 

341 

0 12 

15 41 


U A R. 

1960/61 

681 

360 

1 89 

1.59 

.748 

Uganda 

1963 64 

167 

198 

0 84 

3 29 


yanihiti 

1960 

68 

lUl 

0 67 

11 73 



I Illy I •mil ? -ifP iin I AO PniJuktion >i.iiihook, 1971. pp lO-ll, iiiul ml. 4 on l'j\ Monthly Bulletin 

ofStiiliMiis. .1 \ I / No 4. Apr 1^72 unJ XW H So ll.S'itt IV7J /-ir (urrrni I’rTfAunirr rfjm,International Financi.il Statistics, 
X \ VI, No 11, ,liic 1171. uPPmiifniullure sIiomu lirre linlujpi, unlewotlirryine inJualtJ, aifricullurc, hunilng, foiettry, and fiihing. 


Small farms in the Philippines with less than 
2 hectart^ pioduced 2.9 tons of paddy per hec* 
tare. Those over 4 hectares produced only 2.2 
Ions. On large “multi-family” Airms and small 
“sub-family” farms in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Guatemala, output per 
hectare was found to be 3-14 times greater on 


average on the smaller farms than on the larger 
ones. 

The .siGNincANCE of these FtNoiNcs cannot be 
overestimated. For decades now the defenders of 
the intellectual status quo, in the conventional 
wisdom of both the collectivist Left and the 
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feudalist Right, have argued that land reform that 
favours the individual peasant will end by creating 
a depressed peasantry, too ignorant and small- 
minded to apply the knowledge that is necessary 
if productivity is to be increased. This view does 
not stand up to close scrutiny. The fact is that 
there are limited cconomics-of-scale in most farm 
production. Second, small-scale farmers tend to 
maximise output by applying labour intensively, 
while large-scale farms aim to maximise profit by 
using hired labour until incremental production 
covers incremental costs. Tliis is, usually, /ew 
than the output per hectare that would be 
produced if the object were to maximise output. 

There is also evidence to suggest that inputs 
other than labour are also likely to be applied 
moic intensively on small farms. Unfortunately 
this must be regarded as nothing moie than 
infoimed impressions by Woild Bank experts, 
rather than something confirmed by empirical 
results. The only hard information we have is a 
study of developed countries in 1961 where it was 
found that fertiliser use and gross fixed-capital 
formation pcr-unit-of-land were lelatively higher 
in countries with smaller-than-average holdings. 

So land reform can produce two critical benefits: 
increased production and greater labour ab¬ 
sorption. 

There are, however, still some worrying 
criticisms of the land-reform school of thought 
that have to be answered. It is said by the critics 
that a reduction in land concentiation could -at 
least in the short run—lead to a shortfall in the 
amount farmers produce lor market. A study 
carried out in India, to take one example, shows 
that small fanners sell only 24 5 % of their output 
whereas the larger faimers sell 65.4%. The 
mistake here has been to look at the ratio of 
production surplus rather than at the changes in 
total output. Since per-acrc-yiclds on small farms 
can be higher than on large farms, total output 
can increase to more than compensate for the 
ri.se in individual consumption ratios. 

Besides, the lower ratio of production surplus 
has Its positive side. It means that the poorer 
families are eating more them.selves. Surely this 
is not only good in itself, but over time is likely 
to incicase their productivity. Bad diet has been 
one of the most severe constraints on Third World 
development. 

Nor IS this all. It should never be overlooked 
that if land reloim did not take place it is likely 
that many of the peasants would move to the 
town. There they would have to be fed by the 


bigger farmers using imported capital-intensive 
equipment and consuming imported luxury 
goods. Small farmers producing their own food 
make for less pressure on the balance of 
payments. 

Another objection to land redistribution is said 
to be the “negative impact it would have on the 
savings rate.” Savings are a key issue in 
development—without savings, cither private or 
state, there can be no inv^tment, and without 
investment there can be no growth in productive 
capacity. 

There is little enough evidence of what happens 
to savings under the impact of land reform. But 
common sense would suggest that savings rates 
are likely to perform rather like the marketable 
surplus. So we will see some small farmers 
becoming net “dissavers” (perhaps because they 
run down existing soil fertility), whereas large 
farmers (although they can become “dissavers” 
too by, say, using their capital for consumption) 
usually have a positive savings rate. A recent 
study in India's state of Hariana confirms this. 
Here the savings ratio was 0.24% for small 
farmers; 8.5% for medium farmers; and 16 3“' 
for large farmers. A further Indian study in 
Orissa underlined these results Again, as with 
marketable surpluses, the shortfall in individual 
rates can be compensated for by an increase in 
aggregate rates simply because, altei Lind reform, 
the countryside is running under a more produc¬ 
tive smallholder system. 

But a word of caution: land reform must give 
the peasant farmer sufficient land to enable him 
to produce enough not to be “a dissaver” and to 
grow enough to have a surplus for marketable 
sales. 

T he fin\l question we must deal with— 
and this one will not be disposed of so 
easily—is this: In areas where land reform is most 
necessary is there enough land to go around ? Or 
is it inevitable that at least some of the people 
must leave the land and move to the town? 

In the Americas where population is not dense 
and yet where urban drift is extreme, land 
reform would enable practically all the rural 
population to have land. In other parts of the 
globe, however, the pressure of population is 
such that there is just not enough land to meet 
the minimum requirements of all the claimants. 
In India even if the maximum holdings were 20 
acres the available land (some 43 million acres) 
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would be barely sufficient to bring up the size of 
the smallest holdings to S acres—and even if this 
were done there would still be no land for the 
20-25 million landless families. In Bangladesh a 
low 10-acre ceiling would not be sufficient to 
give every small farmer a 2-acre patch. Again 
there would be no land for the landless. In 
Haiti only 1.5 hectares would be available for 
the peasant farmer. But does this mean that we 
have to accept that those “left over” must 
become the dispossessed residents of urban 
squalor? The countryside has many possibilities 
other than the farm, and these will be examined 
below. 

A postscript on two factors: cost and stability. 
Land reform is rarely expensive. It does not 
require large outlays of government funds, for 
payment is usually in bonds redeemable at a 
future date. It has been estimated that in those 
Latin American countries that used non- 
conliscalory loforms, only 9-15%, of the total 
refoim-relatcd cash budgets went for land- 
owners’ compensation. (And, of course, when 
land IS coniiscated as part of an arbitrary revolu¬ 
tionary process—as it was in Mexico, Bolivia, 
China and Cuba—there is even leNS public 
expenditure.) 

Land reform, however, whether by confiscatory 
revolution or by democratic reform, usually 
brings a certain instability in its wake. Production 
goes down and traditional marketing and delivery 
systems are thrown into confusion Yet with 
good management this unsettled peiiod can be 
kept short and temporary. 

Credit 

RED IT is a key element in providing the 
impetus that will increase the productivity 
ol agriculture. Not only can it remove financial 
constraints, but it can provide the incentive to 
adopt technologies that otherwise would be too 
expensive. 

Farmers have traditionally depended on credit 
—the credit of the money-lender or the hacienda- 
owner, all too often with exorbitant rates of 
interest of 40% or more. 

The number of farmers using institutional 
credit (the bank, or legally recognised credit 
institutions) varies widely in different parts of the 
world. In parts of Africa only about 1 % of the 

“ R. Meyer, D. W. Adams, N. Rask and P. F. 
Cidade de Araujo: Rural Coital Afarkets and 
Small Farmers in Brazil, 1960-1972 (1973). 


farmers use it. In Taiwan it is almost 100%. For 
Africa as a whole it is 5 %. For Latin America and 
Asia (excluding Taiwan) it is about 15%. 

More often than not it is the large farmers who 
benefit from credit. Nearly 80% of the small 
farmers have no access to credit. Small farmers 
generally spend less than 20 % of what is needed 
on such inputs as improved seeds, pesticides, and 
fertiliser because they simply do not have the 
resources. In Asia, for example, the cost of ferti¬ 
liser and pesticides required to make the maxi¬ 
mum use of the new high-yielding varieties of 
wheat and rice ranges from S20-$80 per hectare. 
But the small farmer cannot afford more than 
S6 (and often he ends up burrowing that $6 at 
usurious rates of interests). 

The Brazilian government's attitude to credit 
is fairly typical. It has in recent years been 
steadily increasing its credit provision for farms, 
and agricultural credit as a proportion of net 
agricultural domestic credit has increased from 
about 26"' in 1966 to over 50% in 1972. 
Although the government took no special mea¬ 
sures to ensure that the smaller farmers would 
get a fair share of this new credit the assumption 
was that since it was there they could simply ask 
for it. Agiicultural loans were made cheaper than 
loans to other sectors of the economy; and the 
smaller the loan, the lower the rate of interest. 
But, in actual practice, there was little take-up 
by the small farmers, and they continued by 
and large to rely on landowners and trading 
companies. A recent survey of cotton fanners in 
the interior state of G:ara found that only 1 out 
of 60 .sharecioppcis had received institutional 
credit. But almost all had one or more informal 
loans obtained from farm owners or local 
merchants. Sadly, most of those people using 
ciedit were not employing it to improve their 
farms but to finance the purchase of the basic 
necessities of life until the next harvest came in. 

The Braizilian experience is an everyday one: 
unfamiliarity with bank procedures (tive-page 
forms are not uncommon); insufficient numbers 
of bank branches in rural areas; insecurity of 
tenure; high production risks and lack of profit¬ 
able use for credit—all militate against the small¬ 
holder taking the initiative to seek out credit. 
And even if he does, banks often turn down such 
requests when they have a steady demand from 
more creditworthy customers. 

lliis lack of credit to small farmers is a tragic 
universal misallocation. Several studies^^ in Bra^ 
have shown that some reallocation of credit 
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from large agricultural users to small- and 
medium-siT^d farms would have a positive impact 
on output and would clearly help to achieve 
higher rates ol employment and a better income 
distribution. 


FASCINATINO FXPERiMENT in the Domi¬ 
nican Republic IS attempting to circum¬ 
navigate these barriers to credit distribution. 
Convinced that small farmers could make use of 
credit, if given proi^er back-up with agricultural 
expertise, the Dominican Development I’ounda- 
tion (a private non-governmental organisation) 
has tried to find a way that is non-bureaucratic, 
simple, and above all appealing to small farmers. 
They have done this by working through groups of 
farmers rather than through individuals. Fai mers 
who want to receive credit must set up an associa¬ 
tion, receive the money in the name of the group, 
and agree to be responsible as a group for the 
repayments of individual members. Banks have 
found that 10% or more of small farmers default 
on their loans; the Foundation with this method 
has reduced the defaulting rate to 4.2%. The social 
pressure of “not letting the group down” woiks 
astonishingly well. 

The groups vary enormously Some of them 
are quite loosely-kmt with all individual membcis 
farming independently. They only come together 
to receive the loan. In others a co-operative or, 
if you will, collective system works at nearly 
every level of the productive enterprise. One 


** Here is a detailed breakdown of the economics 
of the project: 

The project consisted in putting under production 
113 hectares of land devoted to the cultivation of 
tomatoes. 

A yield of 546 cwt. per hectare was obtained and 
this produced 62,790 cwt. which was sold at US$1.SO 
and brought in the sum of US$94,185.00 in the first 
agriculture year. 

The costs per hectare were US$577 20, the direct 
costs of cultivation totalling US$66,378 00 Out of 
this, US$4,320 00 were paid to the .30 agricultural 
workers participating as a labour force at the rate of 
US$2.00 per day during 24 days per month over a 
period of 3 months US$62,050.00 wcie spent on 
other operational costs and agricultural expenses. 

1 he capital investment reached $18,292.77 of which 
$3,060 00 related to enclosures and piping and 
$15,232.77 to irrigation equipment and plant 

lliere was a depreciation for this period of 
11,829.28, taking 10 years as the time of use for the 
capital inve.stment Hence the direct profits from the 
cultivation were US$25,997 72, that is to say $225.89 
per heclare. The economic surplus for the group was 
US$30 297.72, if we add to the profit the amount 
they obtained as payment for their labour. This gives 
an average profit of $263.46 per hectare. 


example. A tomato farm is worked by a group of 
30 families; they share the land and the cost of 
the large pump to bring water up from the river; 
and they organise the planting, weeding, and 
reaping operations so everyone takes an equal 
part of the load. The project—the community of 
Fondo Negro—has established itself in one of 
the driest and most impoverished parts of the 
country. The annual rainfall is only 650 mm, and 
average monthly temperatures vary from 25°C 
to 30 C. Yet these peasant farmers h.iva culti¬ 
vated 115 hectares of land, and they have made 
in the lirst year a net profit of S263 per hectare 
or approximately $1,052 per family.Before they 
were set up in business by the Foundation and 
given the credit to prime their operations they 
had a yearly income of about $100 a family. 

The Foundation’s more advanced groups are 
now having their loan applications transferred 
to commercial banks Convinced that these small 
farmers will not default after all, the big banks 
have been persuaded to take them on as normal 
customers. So far 105 groups are receiving loans 
jn this way and the defaulting rate is down to 1 %. 

Fertiliser 

nvrousLY, an increase in agricultural 
production on a world-wide scale is going 
to call for enormous amounts of fertiliser and 
pesticide. In Holland where 4 tons of grain per 
hectare arc obtained, fertiliser use averages 360 
kilogrammes/hcctare. Japan now uses more 
fertiliser than India even though its cultivated 
area is a mere 4% of India’s. 

The chemical engineer Raymond Ewell has 
warned us that fertiliser production (at the 
moment experiencing short-term difficulties) is 
likely to run into even more problems; and the 
warning signals are already out. In 1974 India 
had a million tons of fertiliser less than 1973 
which meant (a,ssuming normal weather condi¬ 
tions) a drop of 8 to 10 million tons in the pro¬ 
duction of wheat and rice. The FAO had estimated 
the fertiliser shortfall in the developing countries 
(for the crop year beginning July 1973) to be two 
million tons. This probably caused a loss in 
grain production of 20 million tons—or enough 
to feed some 100 million people. 

Irrigation 

T IS ESTIMATED that the presently irrigated 
area in the developing world gf 85 million 
hectares can be expanded by another 90 million 
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hectares. But the additional cost would be high: 
over $130 billion.^® 

However, unless a major irrigation project is 
now in the design stage it is unlikely to yield 
signibcant on-farm benefits before the late I98Qs. 
Indeed there have been many cases in which it 
has taken ten years or more after a dam has been 
harnessed before the water begins to trickle down 
to the farmers. 

Yet there is enormous potential in smaller 
schemes—tube-wells, low-level pumps, and small 
dams. Organised groups of small-holders can 
often afford these themselves. Between 1965 and 
1971 peasant farmers in Pakistan installed more 
than 60,000 private tube-wells. The installation 
of each 5,000 tube-wells has added an estimated 
one million acie feet to the yearly supply of 
irrigation water. 


Rural Industry 

I N MY isiscussioN of land reform it was 
pointed out that even the most equitably- 
minded scheme could not give land when it was 
not there: that in India, for example, there would 
still be 20-25 million landless faimcrs. A vibrant 
rural economy however, can, if I he right structures 
are created, become a breeding ground for 
supportive economic activity. For a start: seeds, 
tools, fertiliser, and ciedit are needed. The 
provision and distribution of these all create local 
jobs. And as agricultural production increases, so 
must the processing facilities. AH this raises the 
demand for jobs. 

Then as farmers expand their production they 
increase their purchasing power; much, if not 
most, of their needs can be supplied by small- 
scale labour-intensive local industry. In the 
Pakistani Punjab, for example, where the demand 
for tube-wells and grain mills has grown exceed¬ 
ingly fast whetc new agricultural ideas have 
actually taken hold, small country towns have 
even grown into centres for the manufacture of 
diesel engines, and there are now 100 small 
engine-producing factories in the town of Dasca 
alone. (Unfortunately, these small-group manu¬ 
facturers pay twice as much for some of their raw 
materials as larger firms. This is because they are 

Robert McNamara, Address to the Board of 
Governors (World Bank 1973), p 21. 

**E. Owens and R. Shaw, Development Recon¬ 
sidered (,1972), p. 116. 

James Grant, “Development: The End of Trickle 
Down”, in Foreign Policy (No. 12, Fall 1973), p. 56. 
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not big enough to “qualify for an import licence” 
that would enable them to buy imported pig-iron 
at special prices.) 

Various studies (made in India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Taiwan, Egypt, Chile, Mexico, Col¬ 
ombia, Ghana and Ethiopia) show that in many 
types of economic enterprise small units make 
more elTcctivc use of the factors of production 
than large ones, at least in the early stages of 
development. The Taiwan study (which compared 
small industries with an investment of under 
£25,000 with those having an investment of over 
$25 million) showed that each additional dollar 
invested in small plants created twice as much 
output as an additional dollar investment in the 
larger. Moreover, it showed that labour's share 
of income in the small plants was double that of 
the large ones.** These small enterprises arc well 
suited for location in up-country towns. 

Taiwan has followed a policy of keeping as 
much of Its developments in the villages and small 
towns as possible In the early 1960s Taiwan had 
only 34% of its industrial employment in its 
capital and regional cities where 22% of its total 
population lived. Colombia (under roughly 
comparable circumstances) had 75% of its 
industiial employment in its regional cities.** 
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Even Europe’s second most-developed country 
(in terms of GNP per head)—Switrcrland—has 
only 35% of its people living in large towns. 
Industry has been integrated into tlic villages 
producing high-quality manufactured goods 
that depend not on economics-of-scale but on the 
economics of skill —and perhaps also the econom¬ 
ics of producing without a targe supervisory 
bureaucracy. 

So what is needed in our world are small 
towns—small regional growth-centres that act as 
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upstream dams stemming the flow of surplus 
labour to the big, impersonal, overweighted 
metropolises. In Barbara Ward’s phrase, they 
constitute “counter magnets to megalopolis.” 

Besides the small town there arc unlimited 
possibilities Tor employment opportunities in the 
countryside itself: ditch-digging, canals, dams, 
houses, roads Yet all too often machine- 
oriented bureaucrats believe a bulldozer or an 
caith-rcmo\er can “do the job better.” Lesotho, 
which has the worst soil-erosion problem in the 
world together with an appallingly high outflow 
of its young men to the South Afi ican mines, had 
all its valleys contoured (as an anti-crosion 
device) by giant Australian machines. Yet the 
job could have been done by band, and as 
cheaply. 


Extension, Research, 
Education 

A ll thf good iofas in the world arc use¬ 
less unless a way can be found to get them 
to the small farmer. There needs to be someone 
on hand who has the relevant infi'>i mation on 
improved seeds, fertiliser, rotation systems, 
agricultural tools, tube-wells, etc —and someone 
Mho preferably live’s with the village people, 
knows llietr ways, and earns their trust. 

But where should they come from? The 
number of such people is abysmally low. In the 
developed countries the ratio of government 
agricultural agents to farm families is about 
1 :400. In developing countries it averages 
1 : 8,000. Most of these concern themselves with 
the larger farmers. The projected number of 
trained personnel who will graduate annually 
from existing agricultural educational institutions 
will satisfy, at the most optimistic estimate, less 
than half the total needs of the Third World. 

Research, too, is grossly undermanned. So 
much can be achieved through research pro¬ 
grammes that seek out varieties of seed that 
lesist disease and produce increased yields—the 
potential is enormous. 

The new “miracle seeds” of the Green Revolu¬ 
tion in Asia and Latin America have doubled 
yields. The World Bank rural development experts 
argue that tropical farms using the best of modern 

’'Louis Roussel, “Measuring niral-urban drift in 
developing countries: a suggested method”. Internat¬ 
ional Labour Review (Vol. 101, No. 3, March 1970), 
pp. 229. 


science, and seeking to maximise yield per hectare 
per day through multiple cropping, can attain 
yield increases of six to sixteen times present 
levels. 

Yet for all the potential in this kind of scientifle 
work, a World Bank sample (of 5 major developed 
and S major developing countries) found a wide 
contrast in research spending. In the rich 
countries, governments were giving S12O-S1S0 
per fann-family for re.search, in the developing 
countries it was only 50 cents-$2 per faifnly. 

Lurking behind these statistics of agricultural 
inadequacy is the educational system. There 
appears to be an appalling uniformity in them. 
Whether laid down by old colonial regimes or by 
new-nalion governments, agriculture is simply 
not regarded as something worth teaching at 
school or university. Some developing countries 
have a surplus of university graduates—in 
general studies, law, and the arts! In India, for 
example, there arc now so many unemployed 
graduates that it has become a national problem— 
yet they evidently would not consider the possi¬ 
bility of going to work in the villages. And it is 
the .same for children who leave school after four 
years of education. They believe that this has at 
least earned them the right to turn their back on 
“primitive” village life. Agriculture is despised; 
it is “old-fashioned.” 

A study of a region in the Ivory Coast'* 
showed graphically the situation that exists in 
numerous developing countries —the higher the 
rate oj education, the faster the exodus Jront the 
land. 
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* The Primary School CrrtifiLate h an examination taken 
otter SI c years of primary Ic Iwolimt. 


Japan 

I T IS POSSIBLE, or SO it seems, to lay down 
a blue-print for effective action on the 
dispiriting World Food Crisis. The plans, one 
hopes, can be held refreshingly free from the 
dogmas of outmoded socialist and capitalist 
ideologies, and draw their strength from the 
stron^t tradition in human experience: prag¬ 
matism. But, in practice, can tHb ideas I have 
been canvassing be applied? And, most important 
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of all, can they be applied in time? A look at 
Japan, Brazil, Tanzania and China*-^ helps us 
develop a rough answer to these questions. 


T he fascination of Japan is its success— 
the first Asian country to transform its 
rural sector into a dynamo of small-scale activity. 
It began where most of the Asian countries have 
to begin—^with a feudalistic society dominated 
by hierarchical relationships. Its level of produc¬ 
tivity was probably not very different from (or 
at best only moderately higher than) levels of 
productivity found today throughout Asia. The 
average farm-size was small. 

Much of the Japanese success was achieved 
within the constraints of the old social order, 
although much was achieved by critical changes 
to parts of it Most iniporlaiit, however, wa^ the 
fact that the hreakthrou^'h to high production was 
made without a transjoimation to large-scale 
agriculture. 

In 1S7S the farm-si/e was approximately 1 
hcctaic, and the yield of husked rice was about 
1 8 metre tons per hectare. By 1960 the yield was 
4 metie tons per hectare yet farm-size was still 
small (in fact, down to 0 8 heclaics) During this 
time the annual growth rate of agriculture’s net 
output averaged almost 2.3%, and the expansion 
of food crops was high enough to outstrip the 
growth latc of population Even more impressive: 
the number of people on the land decreased only 
slightly. Between 1878 and |9I2 the total agricul¬ 
tural work force moved from 15^ million to 14J 
million. 

Agriculture's achievement played a critical role 
in the development of the rest of the Japanese 
economy. Japan was sclf-sulficient in food, and 
could resist the pressures of inflation arising from 
food shortage.s. lea and silk became important 
earners of foreign exchange, making it possible 
for Japan to buy-in the tools of industrialisation. 
Finally, the agricultural sector was (for a number 
of decades) the principal source of revenue for 
the central government and, in turn, government 
expenditure played an important role in the 
provision of .services and facilities for the 
agricultural sector. 

Before the so-called Meip' Restoration—the 
event that marked the beginning of the era of 

The observations on agriculture in Biazil and 
Tanzania are based on my own visits in 1973,1974 and 
1975; those on Japan and China are based on 
secondary sources. 
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rapid modem reform-the fiscal structure of 
Japan was based on rice taxes (paid in kind by 
the peasant to the feudal lords). These amounted 
to 35 % of the crop. The “Meiji” changed all this. 
In 1871 all land was made freely cultivable; and 
in 1872 it was declared to be freely transferable. 
The feudal tithes of 35% were abolished; in their 
place a new land tax was introduced, payable to 
the government, and it was about the same 
amount as the landlords took before. Now, 
however, it went into the government coffers and 
was spent on vast improvements to both agrarian 
and the urban economy. Unfortunately, the 
heavy burden of the land tax (the need to pay it 
in cash rather than kind) compelled many a small 
farmer to sell bis land and accept tenancy under a 
landowner. Too often the old place of feudalism 
was taken over by a new landlordism. 

The new landlordism was at least in commer¬ 
cial terms, a constructive one (or “progressive”, 
if you wish). Since they received their rents in 
rice they had a vested interest in improving its 
quality —for they then received a belter price in 
the market. Moreover, since the government’s 
rakc-olT was a constant amount it encouraged the 
landlords to increase production in order to 
increase ihcir capital. A good proportion of these 
new landlords’ savings found their way into the 
new developing industries. During all this period 
the price of rice was rising, and this too was an 
incentive to produce more. 

By and large, in this first round of land reform, 
the distribution of land between owner-cultiva- 
toift and tenants was maintained. But the way 
was open for large-scale changes in agricultural 
tcchnii|uc—land improvement, l)etter irrigation 
and drainage techniques, superior seeds, im¬ 
proved methods of crop cultivation, increased 
use of pesticides and fertilisers. Ail these factors 
began to be introduced faiily rapidly. 

Although there was some early fascination with 
American and German agricultural methods 
these were quickly found to be quite inapplicable 
to the Japanese smallholder situation Increasingly 
they relied on indigenous research. Methods of 
farming evolved which required relatively little 
investment of fixed capital but which made full 
use of the abundant labour resources. Average 
yield for the six staple crops increased by nearly 
70 between 1880 and 1930. Net real output of 
the agricultural sector increased by approxi¬ 
mately 150?^; between 1880 and 1938. However 
the estimated use of inputs only increased by 30%. 
Thus, technological advance leading to a rise in 
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farm output per-unit-of-total-input appears to 
have made a major contribution to the increase 
in agricultural productivity. 

And yet, for all these breakthroughs, the course 
of Japanese agricultural advance did not run 
smooth. At the lime of the First World War the 
rate of growth dipped; shortages developed, and 
there was not enough food to feed the growing 
urban population. 

The landowncrship system and the size of its 
holdings now seemed to be becoming limiting 
factors It was Japan’.s defeat m the Second 
World War which provided the possibility of a 
new breakthrough. General MacArthur's U.S. 
occupation administrution, eager to break up 
concentrations of power in Japanese society, set 
in motion a fai-teaching agraiian rcfoim that 
reduced the number of tenants and virtually 
eliminated absentee-ownership. The economic 
incentives of the tenants were sharply increased. 
All farmland owned by absentee-landlords and 
all farmland leased by resident landlords in 
excess of 1 hectare was bought by the go\ern- 
ment and redistributed. 

The Land Reform progr.ammc was begun in 
1947 and completed in 1949. As one would expect, 
the landlords fought bitterly to slow it down. 
They challenged the law in the courts, arbitrarily 
evicted tenants where they were not stiong 
enough to resist, subdivided large estates among 
family members, and so on But the Amciican 
presence, / e a determined occupying foice, for 
once allied with a modestly radical idea “who.se 
time had come”, pushed the scheme through. 
About 2 million hectares of fai inland - -amounting 
to 80% of the total cultivated land—was lians- 
ferred to tenants. 

T he end-result of thfse reforms was 
another great surge forward in Japanese 
agriculture. We should, however, note that there 
were certain other contributing factors: the dis¬ 
solution of the Empire that ended colonial 
competition; food shortages on the world 
markets; new advancers in technology; and a much 
more active government role in land reclamation 
and improvement. 

In assessing the great achievements of Japanese 
agriculture it is important not to underplay the 
enormous back-up service provided by the 
government in return for its one-third levy. The 
organisation and systematic pursuit of agricul¬ 
tural research is one important example; and 
this was matched by a well-organised extension 


service that took the new technology out Into the 
villages. Unlike the majority of developing 
countries the extension agents usually lived in the 
villages they served. Then theie were the strong 
supporting institutions for the smaller farmers. 
Recognising that they were economically the 
weakest sector in the community and often faced 
great difficulties in marketing their product 
advantageously or in obtaining credit, the 
government helped establish a highly efficient 
network of Co-operatives. Nearly all the'farmers 
now belong to these: and they extend into the 
smallest hamlet, bringing credit and marketing 
facilities to virtually every farmer. 

finally, there was the education system itself. 
Universal literacy came early to Japan As early 
as 1879 some 44% of children of elementary- 
school age were actually in school. More import¬ 
ant still was the rapid expansion of “technical 
supplementary schools”—for most of these gave 
great emphasis to topics useful to agriculture. 
Agricultuie was not regartled as “.second best” 
but as a key element in the development of a new 
and prosperous Japanese society. 

One other aspect of the Japanese development 
experience is crucial—the api^lication ol labour- 
intensive techniques in the non-agricultural sector. 
Many of the important new industries were 
actually located in the countr>'side—not just 
agriculture-related industries (like processing, 
silk rc'clmg, and weaving) but industries of a 
more vaiied character. In many inviunces small- 
scale industries were lined up with the larger and 
more capital-intensive industries thiough tl.a 
production ol components 
Although the story of Japanese agriculture is 
one of a remarkable success one must not forget 
that Japan has at least three advantages over 
other countries trying to achieve a similar succe.ss 
today. First, although population was growing 
it did so only at a rale of 0.7 to 1.5%—or about 
the same as in Europe during its early stages of 
economic development. These rates just do not 
compare with what is happening in the Third 
World. Secondly, Japan's first initiative was 
taken at a time of rapidly growing agricultural 
trade. Thirdly, Japan has a well-watered and 
temperate climate. (Even so Japan's methods 
have been transported successfully to the veiy 
different climate of Taiwan, though only after a 
fairly lengthy period of preliminary research.) 

Set against these advantages is the fact that 
modern technology is now much m6re advant^d 
than when Japan began her unique agricultural 
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revolution. Yields can be raised much faster 
today than was conceivable in Japan 100 years 
ago, and so perhaps what has been historically 
lost on the roundabouts can be regained on the 
scicntilic swings. 

Brazil 

B razil is one of the few countries in the 
developing world that still has a plentiful 
supply of land on which continued expansion of 
output can be achieved, even without significant 
improvements in agricultural technology. After a 
long period during which the government 
misplaced all its emphasis on “indU'itrialisation”, 
it is now shifting gear to throw much more of 
its resources in the diiection of agriculture. The 
government believes that with industrial capacity 
almost fully utilised it will be easier to sustain 
high rates of overall economic growth if agricul¬ 
tural growth tales of are achieved. It is 

aNo persuaded that, given the relative abundance 
of land and labout, it can expand agriculture 
with a lower investment rate ihan would be 
possible with a heavier icliancc on industiy. 

The emerging conviction holds that, for the 
foreseeable future, the best chances for increasing 
productivity and output lie in aiding the larger 
fatmcis in the better-off regions. So most of the 
governmental support is to go to the already 
succcNsful commercial farmers. This approach 
may solve Bra/il’s food problem in the round. 
But It will do nothing for the icgional dispari¬ 
ties— it w'lll do nothing to stop urban drift (it 
could exacerbate it)—it will certainly do nothing 
for the poor. 

When I stared at the Sao Paulo and Rio de 
Janciio skyscrapers it was sometimes difficult to 
remember just how abysmally poor much of 
Brazil still is. Vet 23 million Brazilians suffer 
from hookworm; 1 85 million have goitre; 1 
million trachoma; 600,0(X) leprosy. A child dies 
every 42 seconds, and evety ten years 6 million 
Brazilians under 16-ycai.s-of-agc arc taken to the 
cemetery.... 

TTie North-cast, although not Brazil’s poorest 
region, is the one with the most severe and 
intractable social problems. 1 was fold that its 
land distribution is “the most unequal in the 
world”—in the state of Marauhao 71% of 
farmers have only 3.9% of the wealth whereas 
1.2% have 61.5% In Pernambuco 65.3% of the 
small farmers have 4.6% of the wealth, leaving 
61.7% for only 2.4%. In Rio Grande do Norte 
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58.4% have 3.8% of the wealth, and 1.8% have 
60.3%. 

The system of latifundia and share-cropping 
still operates much the same as it did 400 years 
ago. In one of the north-eastern states (Rio Grande 
do Norte) there is a new pilot-project (established 
by the World Bank) set up to see if it is possible, 
despite all the old and new difficulties, to make 
small-holder ped.sant-farniing work. The fact 
that the “imperialcst” World Bank has even been 
allowed to do this is due no doubt to the amount 
of favour they have won in aiding over the years 
Brazil’s more conventional giowth-policies. Yet, 
despite this caveat, it is woith looking at what 
they arc trying to do if only to see the nature of 
the problems that such an experiment raises. 

The Bank project is set in the drought polygon 
of Biazil. Apart from a narrow coastal strip the 
rainfall is poor and cnatic: at least once a decade 
there is an cxlieme drought and thousands 
upon thousands of destitute people pour into the 
towns seeking work and relief. Population is 
growing at 2 9% a year (but reduced to 1.5% 
through emigration). The per-cupita income is 
about $180 a year compared with Biazil's 
average $6(X); and for the poorest half ot the 
population It is nearer $50. 

Many of the large haciendas are under-utilised: 
owncis are often absent. Share-croppers have to 
surrender J-J of their cash crop (usually cotton) 
in lieu of rent; and crop yields are going down 
because of the ravages of erc'Sion and the decline 
in soil fertility. The regional government is badly 
organised, opeiating on a hand-to-mouth basis, 
policies and pcisonnel changing frequently, 
extension agents I met in the countiy side told me 
they sometimes fail to get paid for 3-6 months at 
a tunc. Agricultuiul research is limited: I saw one 
small l-man cotton reseaixh-station and a 2-mdn 
coconut research-station. So far as I could 
establish, fcitilisers have only been in use in the 
last two years or so. 

Until quite recently the government’s principal 
strategy has been to try and create jobs in the 
industrial sector. Using fiscal incentives it has 
only (since 1960) been able to create 15,0(X) jobs 
a year; and each job cost $12,000. This is a very 
expensive way to develop a depressed region, and 
one of the aims of the experiment is to show just 
how much cheaper it will be to create jobs in the 
rut a! sector. 

The project will attempt to work with 35,000 
farmers, and has as its main aims: (1) establish¬ 
ment of 4 marketing co-ops; (2) a significant 
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expansion in extension services; (3) a simplifica¬ 
tion of credit procedures and the availability of 
this credit together with technological inputs 
(fertiliser, insecticide, improved seeds, etc.) plus 
supporting services to small producers and 
share-exoppers; (4) health training, nutrition. 

If the aim of the project is to reach the share¬ 
croppers and small minifundistas, there are at 
least two wcakncs.ses in it. First, in its initial stepis 
at least, it has accepted that it can do little for the 
landless and for those with plots of land too 
small to be economic. And, secondly, it has accep¬ 
ted that for the next few years it will have to 
accept the archaic and debilitating system of 
land tenure; that politically, it would be “counter¬ 
productive" to push for such basic changes. 
Perhaps, it is argued, these limitations can be 
overcome by a number of innovative measures. 
First, by providing certain counterbalancing 
institutions like co-operatives for the share¬ 
croppers. Secondly, to introduce some form of 
contractual arrangement (enforceable in the law 
courts) between landlord and tenant that will 
give the tenant a fair return for any improve¬ 
ments he might make. Possibly once one has 
introduced a certain impetus to agricultural 
improvement it will be easier to implement those 
far-reaching land-reform decisions which are 
already on the statute books. 

This, if you like, is rural development the hard 
way. Yet it is on this kind of project—and the 
Tanzanian one—that the World Bank wants to 
assist the governments of the developing countries 
in u world-wide drive to get the output of peasant 
smallholders increasing by 5% a year by 1985. 

It remains to be seen if it can be done in a 
country where the political institutions are so 
heavily weighted against the poor and down¬ 
trodden. 


Tanzania 

ANZANiA is surely remarkable not for 
what it has accomplished, but for what it is 
doing and what it intends to do. It appears to be 
the only Third World country today (apart from 
China) that has unambiguously decided that its 
principal hope for development lies in its village^. 
One of the poorest countries in Africa—^with a 
per capita annual income of only $86—has 
(under the leadership of its first president, 
Julius Nyererc) consciously set out to evolve a 
policy of development that emphasises the 


rural poor at the expense of the town dweller. 
Salaries of politicians and civil servants have 
been cut, university students have been enrolled 
en masse in a national service corps that is sent 
into the villages for a year’s service, school 
curricula have been rewritten so that agriculture 
becomes a principal subject, and the President 
himself constantly emphasises the goals of rural 
development (and on occasion leaves his desk to 
go out and dirty his hands digging an irrigation 
ditch). 

This agricultural policy revolves around what 
are called “Ujamaa” villages (literally traaslated, 
this means “familyhood”). Nyerere has argued 
that the traditional scattered smallholdings of 
much of the Tanzanian countryside are an 
unsuitable form of rural settlement. It makes the 
communication of new ideas difficult and people 
become “too individualistic." But, be argues, if 
they come together in villages and pool their land 
they can more easily maximise their productivity. 
Farmers can be reached with credit, advice, and 
expertise. A dispensary can be built; so can a 
school; machinery such as mills and tractors can 
be shared, and the overhead costs of running them 
distributed more easily. Tlie farmers can be 
organised into co-operatives which will arrange 
both the purchase of new seeds and fertilisers 
and the sales and marketing of their output. 

There was one other important clement in the 
teaman villages: that they should be infused with 
the spirit of the Arusha Declaration. This 
declaration, written principally by Nyerere, was 
adopted by Tanzania’s single political party, 
Tanu, at a party congress in 1967. Its philosophy 
is summed up by a passage Nyerere wrote in 
1962: 

“Acquisitiveness for the purpose of gaining power 
and prestige is unsiKiiaiist. In an acquisitive society 
wealth tends to corrupt those who possess it. It 
tends to breed in them a desire to live more com¬ 
fortably than their fellows, to dress better, and in 
every way to outdo them. They begin to feel they 
must climb as far above their neighbours as they 
can. The visible contrast between their own com- 
foi t and the comparative discomfort of the rest of 
society becomes almost essential to the enjoyment 
of their wealth, and this sets off the spiral of 
personal competition—which is then anti-social.... 

“Both the ‘rich’ and the ‘poor’ individual were 
completely secure m African society. Natural 
catastrophe brought famine, but it brought famine 
to everybody—‘poor’ or ‘rich.* Nobody .starved, 
either of food or of human dignity, because he 
lacked peisonal wealth; he could depend on the 
wealth possessed by the commmity of which he 
was a member. That was socialism. That is social¬ 
ism. There can be no such thing as acquisitive 
socialism, for that would be another contradiction 
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in terms. Socialism is essentially distributive. 

Its concern is to see that those who sow reap a fair 

share of what they sow.”** 

That is the theory. And the practice? 

It IS now estimated that about half of Tanza> 
nia’s population live in Ujantaa villages. They 
vary in size from 30 to 1,800 persons, but the 
average size is about 70 families. 

The villages have tended to be located where 
there is extensive uncultivated land. In this way 
the collective field system iUjamaa shamba) has 
been established without threatening existing 
patterns of private cultivation. It is not surprising 
then that the Ujamaa villages are located in the 
poorest part of the country. The six regions of 
Tanzania with the highest pur-capita GNP 
account for less than 10% of the Ujamaa people, 
whereas the five poorest regions have 70%. 

Despite the relatively harsh environment the 
Ujamaa villages have a number of compensatory 
attractions. The villages receive priority in the 
allocation of extension personnel: water develoii- 
ment; health facilities; schools and co-operative 
services; and once they are fully established they 
are eligible for production credit. This is the 
principal difference between Ujamaa and the 
Chinese system. One depenus principally on 
incentive, (although this is beginning to change), 
the other on compulsion Yet, for all the political 
pushing and prodding that has gone on, the Uja- 
maa villages are still very much in an caily stage. 
There is “collective farming” but it probably repre¬ 
sents less than 1 % of the total cultivated area. 
And where there are Ujamaa i/iamhas, yields are 
constantly reported to be less than the yields on 
private plots. There arc many indications, too, 
which suggest that people are “going V/amaa" not 
so much because they lielieve in the communal 
ideal but because of the priority accorded the 
villages in government services. 

Goran I lyden (Professor in the Department of 
Political Science at the University of Dar es 
Salaam) believes that many of the basic principles 
of Ujamaa are not being adhered to in practice.** 
Instead of an “Arusha" attitude of self-reliance 
there is a great danger that villagers arc becom¬ 
ing more, not less, dependent on government. 
Government officials are often sent to organise 
the construction of local amenities—^a task which 
could usually be organised just as effectively by 
peasants when they are not needed for work on 

** Julius Nycfcrc, Ujamaa—The Basis of African 
Socialism (1962). 

*• Goran Hyden "Ujamaa, Villagisation and Rural 
Development in Tanzania" 'ODl Review, No. 1, 1975.’ 


tlM fields. 

Also, as a matter of hard realistic fact, it is the 
regional ofl!icials who set the investment targets 
for each village, and not the peasants themselves. 
In many cases these bureaucratic officers are 
quite out of touch with the resource needs and 
the potential productivity of an area. Mis¬ 
management occurs, and some farmers feel 
frustrated that the vaunted “decision-making” is 
taken out of their hands. 

Since the beginning of 1974 the Government 
has placed great emphasis on the need to move 
people into Ujamaa villages at any cost. Moving 
is no longer a matter of “providing incentives”, 
it is just compulsory. If resistance is met (accord¬ 
ing to Hyden) then those farmers’ homesteads 
could be burnt down. (L also questioned Nyerere 
about this. He did not attempt to deny that it 
“occasionally happens.”) However, at the same 
time, the government has given up its insistence 
on communal production. This is a response to 
the sharp drop in food production which these 
sudden shifts of population combined with 
drought have brought about. 

F or all the deficiencies and mistakes, do 
the Ujamaa villages offers the possibility of 
real agricultural change? The basic conception is 
not unsound. The political leadership of the 
country is not dogmatic and I found that new ideas 
are welcome. It is no open-and-shut situation. 

Certainly it is an enormous improvement on 
the old colonial pattern of agricultural develop¬ 
ment inherited by Tanzania when it became 
independent in 1962. The British Empire intro¬ 
duced high-priced export crops like tobacco, 
coffee, and tea; this certainly increased the 
low level of incomes quite sharply. But it also 
built up concentrations of wealth in small pockets 
of the country; and moreover, peasant fanners 
who grew cash-crops often neglected their pro¬ 
duction of food crops, preferring to buy these in 
the market places. The “cash economy” began 
to take over, and one of the ironies of this kind 
of development is that it is the areas with the most 
successful cu.sh-cropping that have the highest 
out-migration to the town. Pca.sants who have 
money in their pockets are evidently more 
attracted to the bright lights than those whose 
pockets are empty. 

By emphasising village culture and its social 
potential, will Ujamaa do something to bring the 
attractivene^ of the “bright lights” to the 
countryside? Will these villages emerge less 
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dependent on the outside cash economy? Will 
they succeed in growing their own food crops and 
introduce new sources of food like fruit trees, 
chickens, and cows'? Small-scale industries can 
be introduced—carpentry, gram and oil nulling, 
charcoal and brick manufacture, textiles and 
ginning In these ways it should be possible to 
develop the economy in situ without the enormous 
social upheavals that result when there is long¬ 
distance migration and large-scale industrialisa¬ 
tion and division of labour. 

Tanzania also secs the need for “regional 
growth centres”—small towns that can both 
absorb the surplus rural population (for, 
obviously, in the long run there is a limit to the 
numbers the countryside can hold) and provide 
counter-magnets to the pull of Dar es Salaam. 

The World Bank, attempting to put into prac¬ 
tice its new commitment to the small farmer, has 
been investigating the potential of these Ujamaa 
villages; and its observations on their potential 
are encouraging for Tanzania The Bank is 
now strongly supporting an Ujuinaa village 
scheme involving 250,000 people in the Kigoma 
region. Its financial contribution will be spent on 
the inputs of new improved seed and fertiliser, 
marketing and credit systems, extension services, 
agricultural research, social services, iirigalion 
and access roads. This aid will amount to S225 
per family, of which Tanzania will provide 25%. 

The World Bank officials I talked to appeared 
to be confident that within ten years village-and- 
family-incomc could be doubled. (At the moment 
per-capita annual income in Kigoma i- S20, well 
below Tanzania’s average.) They also reckon 
that the economic late-of-relurn on the project 
will bo 22% a year—^which, of course, is well 
above what a private investor would hope to 
get out of the average industrial enterprise 
(admittedly however his risks in industry would 
be much lower). 

Although these figures suggest that the World 
Bank officials have an enormous amount of 
confidents in the potential of Peasant Farming, 
Ujamaa-%\.y\Q, it should be noted that calculations 
of this kind are highly sensitive (and the World 
Bank’s President, Robert MacNamara, is surely 
a burnt child with miscalculation). If yields 
increased by 75% instead of the planned 100% 
the rate of return would be zero—and if they 
increased by 80% the rate of return would bo 
only 5%.... It is much too early to say whether 
the Ujamaa villages will succeed or not. But 
many of the omens are good. 


Even if Ujamaa itself fails an important step 
forward will have been taken. Agriculture is 
clearly the priority of Tanzania. Even if Tanzania 
in the end relies on individual peasants farming 
and rc.sponding to material incentives it is 
relatively simple to prohibit richer peasants from 
emerging and buying out the others All that is 
needed is a law prohibiting the hiring of labour. 
If a peasant has that limit firmly imposed on him 
then he is allowed to develop his initiative and 
enterprise only to the point where it does not 
intrude on the wider ambitions and purpose of 
society. Ujamaa certainly should be tried but if it 
fails there is a good second-best alternative to 
full back on. 

China 

C HINA is about the same size as India. Vet 
it supports—^without famine or starvation, 
and only larely resorting to net food imports —a 
pvipulation half as big again, and that alone is a 
mcasuie of its achievement. 

China has done this by a repetition of the 
Japanese experience, i e. a high level of investment 
based on heavy taxation of the agricultiiial 
sectors. But because of the serious overcrowding 
on the land (and, perhaps, more drastic authoritar¬ 
ian predilections), more severe coercion than that 
used in Japan was employed to pioduce the same 
results. 

The Chinese agricullur.il system, as everyone 
knows, is rooted in “the Commune.” It is 
important, however, to understand how the 
system evolved because communes, as they are 
known today, were not introduced until 1958. 

Land reform— always in Bolshevik terminology 
an ambivalent concept—proceeded in a numl'icr of 
dilTorent steps. The first came immediately after 
Mao's seizure of power. Feudalistic uriangenients 
in land ownership were abolished, and the 70% of 
the land held by the landlords and rich peasants 
was given to the poorer peasants and the landless. 
Mao and his associates saw this as a step back¬ 
wards; but presumably it had to be done to 
confirm the peasant’s trust in the promise of the 
Revolution. 

Mao’s real revolution began with the intro¬ 
duction of co-operative farming among a peas¬ 
antry to whom the very concept of co-operation 
was almost totally alien. Between 1949 and 1952, 
in an attempt to try and minimise tHe deficiencies 
of farm units that were often too small to be 
economic, mutual-aid teams were introduced. 
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These, in turn, were superseded between 1955 
and 1957 by “Elementary Agricultural Producers 
Co-operatives.” They gave way to “Advance 
Co-ops” which, although successful in pooling 
resources, were not considered large enough to 
deal with the economic and administrative 
functions of a region. So in 1958 the Commune 
system was established, and what remained of 
the land reform’s individual peasant ownership 
came to an end. One observer of Chinese affairs 
has written, 

“Mao and his party triumphed where Stalin and his 
parly cruelly failed, basically because Mao under- 
sinod and trusted the (scasantiy, believing that while 
they could never be pushed into new ways, they 
would recognise their real interest and rcsfiond to 
the opportunities the co-operative path would open. 
Step by step, with setbacks whenever Communist 
olTicials forgot Mao's injunction and began to push 
and cliivvy, the peasants moved into increasingly 
co-opeiativc forms. . . .”‘’® 

Be that as it may, communes arc not just farming 
units—they are responsible for a region’s 
administrative and organisational functions. 
They arc also political power-bases, and the 
Chinese claim that there are about 76,000 
communes. 

Farming oiicrutions arc basic dly controlled at 
the brigade and team (village) level. Certain 
incentives, although not extreme, are built into 
the communal system. Dilfeient kinds of opera¬ 
tion earn “woik points”, and a man's wages 
(paid in kind and cash) depend on the total work 
points earned in a month However, the rate at 
which work points arc paid is related to the total 
income of the commune, so there is both individ¬ 
ual and communaJ incentive. Tlicre may well bo 
peasant wisdom in Mao’s injunction that every 
advanc'e in production should be leflcctcd in im- 
piovemcnt in the peasant’s incomes, 'fliere is also 
a residual “private sector.” In general people live 
in their own houses, and they own small plots 
on which they grow vegetables and rai.se poultry 
and pigs. 

Yet for all the room for manoeuvre for private 
individual effort, the highest income is said to be 
never more than twice the lowest. Rich com¬ 
munes are also taxed to help the pooler ones. 

The real tist, of course, is whether the system 
“works”—above all, does it feed, clothe, and 

*0 Neville Maxwell, in the Sunday Timet, 8 Dcccnv 
ber, 1974. 

®^Sataj Aziz, “The Chinese Approach to Rural 
Development”, International Development Review 
(1973). 


house people, for tfiat is the dominant question 
in Asia today. Here China scores heavily. The 
average income for China appears to be, in terms 
of real purchasing power, several times higher 
than in India and Pakistan, and something like 
50-l(X)% higher than in Thailand, Philippines, 
and Indonesia.*^ 

China has also confronted the seemingly 
endemic Asian disease of high rural under¬ 
employment. Dikes and dams have been built; 
irrigation channels dug and roads constructed; 
seasonally unemployed labour is used in land 
improvement, flood control and water manage¬ 
ment. The use of irrigation and yield-improving 
techniques are also important factors in die 
Chinese countryside In the twenty years 1951-71, 
the proportion of irrigated land as a percentage 
of the total arable land in China is said to have 
increased from 20 to 78%. 

Yields have gone up in the better communes 
from 700 pounds to 4 tons a hectare, the national 
aveiagc being about 2.5 tons per hectare. Gram 
production (which was 108 millions in 1949) was 
some 250 millions by 1971. Apart from the very 
exceptional bad year of 1972, China would now 
appear to be self-suflicient in grain. Although she 
imports in quantity terms more wheat than she 
exports rice, there is in the end—owing to rice’s 
higher value—a positive financial balance. 

If Ciiina has solved its food problem, it has 
also succeeded in making the countryside the 
primary focus of economic activity. The rural 
economy is the cutting edge of Chinese economic 
developnient. After .i false start down the disas¬ 
trous Soviet road in the 1950s, China has treated 
agriculture as its most important sector. 

Enormous efforts have been made to attract 
industry out of the town and into the countryside 
—even to the point of excess, Dne remembers 
the grotesque attempt to set up backyard steel 
W'Oiks during the Cultural Revolution. But 
there has also been reported the successful 
introduction of sugar refineries, milk powder 
plants, paper mills, processing units for cotton 
ginning and edible oils, agricultural machinery 
factories and workshops, and even fertiliser 
plants. 

A Concluding Remark 

O N PAPER, then, we can prove that it 
can be done in this very world of crisis, 
contradictions and run-away social forces. People 
can be held on the land; urbanisation can be ' 
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stopped in its mad rush to a barbarous catas¬ 
trophe; agricultural production can be made to 
feed everyone. But for pragmatists the theory is 
not enough. How goes the practice? 

First, the money. The World Bank estimates 
the annual cost (of on-farm investment, land- 
and water-resource development, additional 
training fjcililies, and minimum capital require¬ 
ments) will be $100 billion over ten years. This 
calculation is based on the assumption that 
expenditure is concentrated on the 700 million 
small farmers, share-croppers, and landless 
workers who are the bottom 40% of the Third 
World, and that this will put the rural poor on 
the road to an annual S% growth in productivity. 
This is not much, when compared with the 
estimated $170 billion total investment, public 
and private, in developing countries in 1974, but 
quite a lot, when measured against the total 
annual investment of the lower-income countries 
where the poor are concentrated—a mere $25 
billion in this ca.se. 

Some of the resources are waiting to be tapped 
in the developing countries themselves—from the 
farmers who can generate additional saving once 
their escalator of growth begins to move; and 
from the exchequers of the central governments 
who so often misallocate their resources. But 
some—a good proportion—must come from the 
rich countries of the West and from Opec. Opec’s 
proposal for a new $1 25 million fund for agri¬ 
cultural development is obviously a most wel¬ 
come and significant first step. 

It IS also going to require political will—and a 
very special political will of the kind that favours 
the poor and the underprivileged in their un¬ 
spectacular attempt to humanise their brutal 
world. It is in short supply. 

I HAVE TENDED IN THIS ARTICI.E to conccntratc on 
the technological and administrative changes 
(and the accompanying changes in intella;tual 
attitudes) that have to be made, but this approach 
may well be short-sighted. My analysis assumes 
that the present political structures favour the 
liberation of the poor farmers. Can it be that all 
that is needed to be done is to present a coherent 
programme (like the one 1 have tried to sketch) 
for authority to be convinced? Would that reality 
were all that simple! There are too many with a 
vested interest in the present order for changes 
of this kind to lie easily introduced. Who could 
be so blind as not to see, for example, landlords 
sitting in the world's places of power and men of 


greed occupying chairs in government offices? 

More than that. Too often such Western 
private investment as there is works unwittingly 
to the disadvantage of the poor. It helps, with its 
vaunted capital-intensive techniques, to build up 
a small yet powerful privileged urban minority— 
both upper working- and middle-class—^that 
pressures the pliable and gullible new nation-state 
planners to concentiate resources on the towns. 

Y et when all is said and done, the 
Third World must choose its own models 
of development. To be sure, a free choice is made 
more difficult by all the outside pressures that 
bear in on them, but lhe.se are not insuperable. 
Given the vision and the will, new as.sessments can 
be intellectually made for a journey in new direc¬ 
tions. The question remains: which direction? 

I have beard it said, more and more, at the 
highest levels of the Development Establishment 
—in the FAO, the World Bank, and the 
Universities—that “the Chinese have shown the 
way.” Have they not given priority to people in 
the countryside? have they not discouraged 
migration and rapid urbanisation? by and large, 
haven’t they kept everyone adequately fed? And 
this at a time when population pressures were so 
much more severe than they ever were in old 
Japan.... 

I do not mean to turn a deaf car to the examina¬ 
tion of what the Chinese have done and how they 
have done it. Yet T would advise a modicum of 
caution. Even if it were in eveiy respect desir¬ 
able (and this is far from being the case), how 
difficult it would be to transplant a Chinese 
political system into another culture! “Can one 
imagine the Italians adopting the British political 
system,” one old Eurasian hand said to me, 
“much less the Indians adopting the Chinese?” 
Our ideologised experts tend to look at things 
from far off, and they consistently underestimate 
the vast differences in cultural and indeed human 
make-up. 

And, to introduce an additional note of 
scepticism, how complete and reliable is our 
information on China? Do we know what price, 
in terms of suffering and the loss of individual 
and eternally human freedoms, has been paid by 
the Chinese people for such economic and social 
advantages as they may well now enjoy? 

Is there another “Third Woild” direction to 
be found in the Tanranian pattern? 1 was struck 
by the fact that the Ujamaa village idea depended 
much more on persuasion and incentive (despite 
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the recent changes in emphasis) than the com- have insufferable population pressures, can 

manding Chinese way. Yet wc can see that pro- afford the luxury of time—other countrieai 

gress is painfully slow. Tanzania, which docs not particularly those in Asia, cannot. 

T iikre is, T am aware, a certain note of pessimism inherent in these conclusions. Tf China, for many good 
and sufficient reasons, is unlikely to be carbon-copied around the Third World, Tanzania at the 
moment is still an idea—vaguely appealing, but lacking at present in sufficient substance to be widely 
emulated. If the Japanese way is taken to be part of the past, there is for its partisans the topical advantage 
of a modern-day repeat performance in Taiwan. But for all the douhts and reservations, the moral of the 
tale is clear and obvious—a way must be found quickly of turning the priorities of the developing countries 
in the direction of the countryside. For that is where the root of the problem is to be found. Even if the 
syncretistic model is to be an eclectic blend of China, Japan, Taiwan, Tanzania, and World Bankism, 
nothing good can move forward without the will to think anew. But first must come the wUl. 
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From the Home of the Dodo 


Letter from Mauritius 


S TRENTiiPiTY took me to Mauritius. Tnspcxt- 
ing in Crickhowell Post Office the album 
issued by Cadbury’s Chocolates to contain their 
coupons of airline badges, f discovered that the 
island lay upon the scheduled airline route 
between Australia and South Africa. Since I was 
about to leave for those parts, I re-routed myself 
at once, and so found myself one sultry afternoon 
at latitude 20.24 .south, longitude 57.42 cast, 
at the elevated tip of that part of the Indian 
Ocean seabed known as the Mascarene Ridge. 

I locate It piecisely, because my experience is 
that almost nobody knows where Mauritius is, 
and not evetybody has the Cadbury’s album. 
1 did not know myself until I looked on the map. 
Was it, say, north or south of the Equator? 
Was it nearer India or Africa? Was it anywhere 
near the Seychelles? In fact it is almost an ofT- 
shore island of Madagascar It is 1500 miles 
south of the Equator, and a thousand miles 
from the Seychelles, and is twice as near the 
African continent as it is to the southern tip of 
India. Its nearest neighbour is the French island 
La Reunion, and it is more or less on a line with 
Bulawayo to the west or Brisbane to the cast. 

In short Mauritius is a tropical island of the 
Indian Ocean, and having an old distaste for 
such palm-fringcd paradises, I went there in a 
spirit more of duty than elation. It looked enticing 
enough in the Cadbury’s album, but I knew the 
old deception of green on blue. Besides, was it 
not the home of the Dodo? Look what happened 
to him. 

But it turned out to be something different. 
Mauritius has an oddly disquieting, transient 
quality very different from the Bahaman or 
Fijian norm. In the middle of the island there is 
an e.xtinct volcano, Trou aux Cerfs, whose nm 
was long ago turned into a country promenade, 
popular with early morning joggers and sunset 


suitors, and whose deep green Interior is fie- 
quented by women in saris searching (so I was 
creditably assured) for the small succulent fish 
that live in the rainwater pools at the bottom. 
I often walked up to this place from my hotel in 
Curepipe, and tried hard, as 1 .surveyed its 
magniticent view, to gel the hang ol the place, 
and resolve its obscurities. 

There is no denying the beauty of it Darwin 
thought it an elegantly constructed island, and 
though 1 still have doubts about the otigin of our 
species, I do agree with him theic. From Trou 
aux Cerfs one can .see it all in silhouette, an 
almost circular country of sweeps, curves and 
curious peaks, its mountain ranges disposed in a 
graceful disorder as though Capability Brown 
h.id arranged them. Some of it is a deep wild 
green, much is golden with sugar cane, and 
everywhere the uplands protruile, sometrmes in 
long whale-back ridges, sometimes abruptly like 
mole-hills or barrows from the plain. Mauritius 
is bigger than most of your paradises, having a 
circumference of 135 miles, with an area about 
the same as Berkshire, and a population rather 
smaller than Leeds. 

Most of it is fine open country, with wide 
reaches of down and moorland, where deer 
roam (and are enthusiastically hunted), where 
monkeys gabble, where wild boars snort, where 
small lakes lie darkly in the sunshine, where dirt 
roads lead inconsequentially nowhere and 
shrubby thickets mark the passage of springs and 
streams. Most of it is high, too, so that gusts of 
fresh wind often blow ebulliently off the sea, in 
happy antidote to the latitude. 

It is a gentlemanly landscape, and Mauritius is 
not yet degraded by its tourism. Its resort hotels 
are not yet ubiquitous, its steel bands can be 
evaded, and it possesses a sensefof reality which, 
though hazy to me still, is certainly more potent 
than the tinsel illusions of the holiday trade. 
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The ships that come to Mauritius are seldom 
jazzy cruise ships, but are real freighters, tankers 
or Japanese trawlers. A Russian cruiser lay 
off-shore when 1 first went up to Trou aux Cerfs, 
and Its presence there long, grey and lean 
beyond the harbour of Port Louis seemed to give 
the place an unexpected consequence (though I 
enjoyed the addres.s, all the same, in the local 
diplomatic list, of Ids pAcelicncy Mohammed 
Fzz-cl-Diii Sharif, Egyptian Ambassador and 
Plenipotentiary to this perhaps less than ciucial 
State: i/o The Foreign OJJice, Cairo), 

Most "iROPirAL 1 SI ANDs are essentially ordinary, 
and aie pictuiesque only by contrast or un- 
familiarity. Mauritius is not ordinaiy at all. It is a 
very odd island, and I presently came to realise, 
allor long contemplations on Trou aux C'crfs, 
that this oddity had something to do with linie. 
I ntil the end of the 17th century noluidy lived 
('ll Mauritius. Theic is theieforc nothing terribly 
old on the island - no aboriginal aitifacts in 
inescapable collections, no iincontiadictable 
; iilhoiiiics on native foik-ait, no last descendant 
of foiest dynasties to show you his pi ess cuttings. 
Mauritius has little sense of the past. The 
mountains themselves look newish to me, and 
the landscape iis a whole has a contcmpoiaiy air. 

I veil the map lereience, I think, suggests that the 
ihvine cieator, somc'Ahat late on the third day, 
had to look fairly hard on the globe to find a 
v.icancy for the island. It is a fond Mauiitian 
lantasy that somewhere in the hills a last Dodo 
lamily survives, undistui bed among the eucalyptus 
gloves' but though I Kept my eyes open always, 
somehow I doubt it. Mauritius ,ecms to me a 
pl.iee without many secrets It is peculiar, but not 
1 think especiallv subtle. In some ways 1 thought 
it ratlier obvious. 


N o RFMARK could hc iTiore infuriating to 
the rraneo-Maurilians, who are the oldest 
and snootiest community on the island. They 
pride themselves, of course, upon the extreme 
subtlety and speciaincss of their culture. The 
French, who took the island from the Dutch in 
1715, ruled It for a century under the name LMIe de 
Franix. They ceded it to the British in 1814, but 
many of them have never been quite reconciled 
to the transfer. How, 1 asked one eminent 
Franco-Mauritian sage, did the French islanders 
generally regard the British administrators of 


Mauritius? “With benevolent contempt”, he 
replied, and he threw me a theatrically disdainful 
look, like a teacher of dramatic art demonstrating 
techniques of emotion. 

I like this .sort of thing, but then 1 like overseas 
Ficnchmen of the old kind, the kind who talk 
about their civilising mission, and wear 
ribbons in their lapel on Bastille Day. France 
Outienicr is alive and well in Mauritius. In Port 
Louis one may still find balconied Proven^! 
houses behind high-wailcd gardens in sun- 
bleached lanes, or drink coffee with family 
solicitors fiom Lyons beneath mounted antlers 
in daik-pancllcd offices, or even read the third 
oldest daily French newspaper in the world, 
Le Cerneen, in the reading-room of LTnstitut. 
The exquisite little theatre of Port Louis was in 
fact built by the British; but if you sneak into the 
wings during a Saturday rehearsal, so resonantly 
do ihe French theatrical voices echo among the 
raitets, so determined is the talk of Sartre. 
Moliere or Anouilh, that you might well think 
ytmiself backstage in some Theatre Municipale 
of Seme or Languedoc. 

Often 1 met one of the old Frenchmen, 
presiding over a bookshop, hard at woik among 
the stuffed li/ards of the museum, or presiding 
ovei the teacups of a hillside villa. After two 
centuiies of c\ile they icmain incradicably 
French, with that paiadoxical mistuic of the 
truly urbane and the provincially patronising 
that IS the hallmark of the colon everywhere. 
Some of them are, after all these generations, 
actually French nationals, and nearly all are of 
the opinion that they order things better in 
Fiance. They are curiously double-rooted. They 
are rooted in Mauritius to a degree that few 
Friglislinicn in tropical parts have ever achieved: 
but they aie tenaciously rooted in Fiance too, 
believe the Fiench culture to be the most truly 
elevating foice of all, and often end their observa¬ 
tions with the clincher “As we say in France,.. 

More rcmaikabic, though, and truer still to 
this island’s strangely unpos.scssive chaiacter, 
is the way in which young Franco-Mauritians 
mirror no less faithfully the condition of their 
remote fatherland. Six thousand miles from 
France, a country few of them have ever visited, 
the young islandeis look exactly like the post- 
Gaullean generation in France itself—hard, that 
is, arrogant, a little graceless, but full of con¬ 
fidence and vigour. They race about the island 
in sports-cars, they lounge in jeans in cafds, they 
smoke between courses, and nobody could 
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suppose them to be anything but French. Yet 
they are very Mauritian too: for they look as 
though they have no conscious sense of history or 
heritage, but live entirely for the moment, 
intuitively. 

Up on the hill one evening T noticed in the 
garden of a house in Curepipe what appeared to 
be, from that distance, a life-sbe replica of the 
LilVel To\ser. 1 sought out the house, and though 
the edilice turned out to be rather smaller than 
the original in fact, still I knocked on the door to 
ask its history. Its owner was one of those new 
l-'ranco-Mauritians, shiit-slecved and model nist, 
who has made his fortune by wme-making - 
he impoits dried grapes from South Africa and 
turns them into a passable and prolilablc vin 
ordinaite. 

Well, he said with a charminc casualness, he 
didn't know much about that lowei. lie laiiitr 
thought it was one of several replicas distributed 
through France Outreiiwr when the real Kifi'cl 
Tower was constiucted. When he bought the 
hou^e a few years ago, he simply discovered that 
the tower went with it Did I like it ’ Some people 
said he ought to pull it down, but he found it 
rather agreeable on the whole, and decoratcil it 
with fairy lights when he had garden paities 
For a moment I thouglit he might oiler it to me as 
a souvenir, so dispassionate was his attitude; and 
when I mentioned the tower to other people in 
the neighbourhood, nobody seemed to have 
noticed It. 


I N Maori rius even the British picsence, clse- 
wheie so full-blooded, seems watered-down. 
I spent one afternoon wandering around Le 
Reduit, the country home of the British Governors 
of the island. Without doubt one of the nicest 
ol all the British Fmpire’s gubernatorial man¬ 
sions, this is a properly Mauritian palimpsest 
itself It was built by the French as a refuge to 
which women and children could flee when 
pirates or Fnglishmcn raided the coast, and it 
ictains much of the low-slung, shuttered, 
measured grace of a French country house. Over 
ISO years, though, the British set their own stamp 
upon it—a tentative if elegant stamp, an amateur, 
croquel-and-teucup stamp, Ixist expressed 1 
thought by the quotations from Virgil on the 
garden seats, and the elegiac couplets on the 
sun-dial in front of the house: 


God Save the Oitefn? 
for loyaltv is stilt the same 
Whether it win or lose the game. 

True as the Dial to the Sun, 

Although It be not shone upon. 

Long before they lost the imperial game, the 
Biitishncss of Mauritius was pretty thin. Few 
Britons ever settled in Mauiitius, and only the 
top echelon of the administration w'as British. 
There were no Oxonian District Co^nmissioncrs 
in this outpost of Empiie, no hard-diinking 
planters in half-tiinbcied clubs, no capuiins of 
irregular cavalry, no memsahibs iniriguing in 
hill stations. The iinpeiial ethos hardly applied to 
Maiiiilius “I really sometimes wonder”, one 
French lady observed to me distantly, “why you 
ever bothered to come", and though before the 
tipcning of the Suez Canal Mauritius was an 
important coaling station, in the climactic 
j'v.ii's ol the Pax Briianniea its impeiial puipose 
leally was disimclly ixTipheial I'vcn that bible 
of high imperialism, I he Empue and the Century 
(1906) never mentions the island, and Professor 
Meiklcjohn's omniscient siiivey of the 1 mpire 
in 1.S95 gives it only a paragraph under “Islands 
Connected With Atrica”, tliough it devotes 
a full-page map in thiee colours to the vegetable 
pioduets of India, 

And Piofcssor Meikieiolin was rigid, though 
he might better have hsi*. 1 MaLuiiius uiider 
Islands Connected Wiih India, for it was one of 
those ill numerable dependencies which the 
British acquiicd merely as aneillarics to the Raj. 
When India fell the hmpuo fell, like a gigantic 
house of caids, gently, someliincs almost tm- 
perccplibly; and no modest card fell softer, or 
Jess affected the stakes, than me Crown Colony 
of Mauiitius. 

O F ALL THE EX-POSSFSSIONS T knOW, 
Mauiitius seems to have absorbed most 
unemotionally the fact of independence. The 
break with Britain happened so gently, and the 
umbilical cord was so fragile anyway, that 
hardly anyone seemed to notice it. Did you? 1 
never did. One day. il .seems to me, Mauritius 
was governed by His Excellency Sir John Kcniiie, 
GCMG, the next day Mr John Stunehousc was 
seeking asylum there in a pica to his old friend, 
the Mauritian Minister of Health. One year 
Mauritius was .scarcely more than a 2d blue in 
Stanley Gibbons’ Commonw'^llh catalogue 
iUnused, £12,000); the next year it was, says 
The Statesman’s Year-Book, *‘aa independent 
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State and a monarchical member of the 
Commonwealth.” 

Even on the island independence is not 
assertive, still less chauvinist or resentful. An 
Englishman is still Controller at Le Reduit. 
Another is Secretary to the Cabinet. A third is 
the island's controller of information, and a 
fourth commands the police. H M.S. Mauritius, 
a Royal Navy shore-base, still flourishes next 
door to the Gymkhana Club at Vacoas. The 
Port Louis statues of Queen Victoria and 
Governor Pope-Hcnnessy, though vastly out¬ 
numbered by images of renowned indigenes, are 
respectfully maintained, and indeed seem leeenlly 
to ha\c been coaled with some greenish preserva¬ 
tive which gives them a phosphorescent, almost 
ethereal look. The guest quartets at Le Reduit 
arc still called “The Admiral’s Suite”, because 
they were traditionally kept in readiness for the 
Commaiider-m-Chief, Fast Indies, if he happened 
to drop by in (jauffL‘s or BaccUuntc I am told that 
socially the British High Commissioner is still 
rated well above the American Ambassador, 
even though he does live in a house that might 
have been built for a Croydon cinema manager 
in 1934. 

The British were never deeply assimilated into 
Mauritian life Though the islaiul's educated 
society was I-uropean, cultured and agrecal-lc, 
most of the Govcrnois and their ladies rem.iincd 
almost as insulated fiom it as they were tiom 
Ihcir subject Hindoos or Hottentots across the 
water. By the treaty of cession they were bound 
to respect its Frenchness, and this doubtless 
limited their field of intervention. The chief 
pleasure they shared with the Franco-Mauntians 
seems to have been that iiiiiveisal imperial en¬ 
thusiasm, racing. To this end the former French 
parade ground. Champ de Mais, was con¬ 
verted into an exceptionally attractive race¬ 
course, high above the sea at Port Louis, and it 
was there, and almost only there, that the 
British administrators and their Francophone 
subjects met on easy terms. 

I T DOFS NOT SEEM to have been, by and 
large, a very imaginative Government. Pro¬ 
gress was sluggish in matters like education, 
health, housing, or political advance. On the other 
hand there were admirable material achievements. 
The usual excellent loads were built. Telegraphs 
and cables happened New techniques of growing 
and refining sugar were introduced. Most of 
science's advances, from X-rays to radio, were 


introduced surprisingly early to this distant and 
insignificant dependency. Most visitors to the 
island in British days, indeed, remembered most 
vividly of all the Mauritian Railway—a beguiling 
little prodigy of Empire, it seems, which pottered 
all around the island pufiing endearingly and 
frequently whistling, stopping at stations with 
name.s like Sans Souci or Circonstance, delicately 
pausing at the Governor’s private waiting-room 
outside l,e Reduit, and faithfully taking down to 
their offices each morning, behind the slatted 
window.s of its khaki four-wheeled coaches, the 
siin-hclmeted lawyers and pmc'e-ne^’d merchants 
of Port Louis. 

If this petty Raj was hardly dramatic, it was 
largely harmless. My sage was of the opinion, of 
course, that the island would always have fared 
bettet in a French confederation with La Reunion 
and Madagascar; on the other hand some 
Francvi-Mauritians, faced with more anxious 
circumstances now, fiankly wish the Britcsh had 
never gone. In two World Wars Mauritians of all 
races generously went to battle for the British 
Fnipirc. and there are thousands of islanders 
today who fc*el. il not a kinship, at least an em¬ 
pathy with Britain At dinner one night I was 
talking about Scotland to my neighbour, a 
sprightly Frenchman with a stiong head for 
spinis and a sltnnaeli impervious to prawns Did 
I happen to know, he asked me. the Commando 
memoiial which stands so hauntingly on the 
nuvors near Inverness? "Well the man on the 
right, and a damned good man he was too, I can 
tell you—the felli>w on the right was my 
batman... 

I heard no stiong words about the British 
Empiic It came, it went. There is a mountain in 
Mauiitius, Pieter Both, upon whose spire-like 
summit there resides a large boulder, piecariously 
adixed An Old Mauritian Belief, tlie guide books 
say. Used to be that so long as liiat boulder 
stayed in place, tiic British would rule the island. 
As the apes were to Gibraltar, that rock was to 
Mauritius. Well, the last British Governor flew 
away in 1968 {he was the 32nd, unless you count 
the Comte de Conway, who brought, one would 
imagine, an ambiguous hwyl to the island in the 
18th century); yet the stone is still on the 
mountain-lop. 

1 could offer several symbolic excuses for this 
obtuse phenomenon, but I really suspect that the 
rock stays up there not out of defiance or 
romanticism, but because nobody has bothered 
to tell it. 
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A n elderly Indian gentleman. Sir Raman 
Osman, succeeded the last of those Britons 
as Governor-General of Mauritius, and lives all 
alone, for he is a bachelor, among the roses and 
jacarandas of Le Raluit. When I went around the 
house 1 saw his solitary table laid for dinner at 
one end of the big dining-room, with two candles 
and a napkin, and the policeman who escorted 
me said he often saw His Excellency in the small 
hours of the morning deep in a lonely book in an 
upstairs window. 

I never met Sir Raman, but I liked the sound 
of him, and thought him a very proper incumbent 
of Le Reduit: Ibi if the almost listless continuum 
of Mauritius is partly apathy, or good nature, it 
is partly indianness. This really li,, pm c I’lolc.sor 
Meikicjohn, an Indian island. Even m the 
Piofessor’s day the population was two-thuds 
Indian. Today the proportion is probably three- 
quarters, and the new ruling class of Mauritius, 
displacing Biitish and ITciKh alike, is un¬ 
mistakably Indian. 

But It is an Indianness all its own. an Indianness 
muted. One of the more curious experiences of 
Eastern tiavel is to be driven away from the 
Mauritius airport by an Indian taxi-driver 
speaking fluent French It must have been a 
salutory experience, too, for visiting empire- 
builders long ago, because one of ihc subtler 
weapons of imperial supremacy was the English 
language Subject peoples were obliged to use it 
if they wished to succeed, but they seldom 
mastered it absolutely, so that the British en¬ 
joyed a permanent psychological advantage. 
In Mauritius the tables were, and aic, turned. 
Tliere the Indian speaks a far more fluent French 
than you do, and seldom feels the need to experi¬ 
ment with English at all. 

Perhaps this is why Mauritian Indians seem 
calmer, more confident than Indians elsewhere. 
They were always more Frenchifiei.1 than 
Anglicised, and thus occupy a .special place of 
their own in the roster of expatriates. Mauritius is 
not one of your joss-stick, haggling, duty-free 
Indian islands. Its shops are not garish or 
demanding, its rich Indians do not apparently 
feel the need, as they so often do elsewhere, to 
flaunt Iheii wealth and power. Though they 
form so overwhelming a majority, and are in 
absolute political control of the island, the 
Mauritian Indians are generally unassertive; 
and this apparent rc.straint, which is perhaps the 
produc-t of a Franco-lndian cultural cross, is 
oddly potent if rather bewildering. 


It may be partly indolence. The average 
Mauritian—^which means the average Indian 
Mauritian—strikes me as moody but easy-going. 
That Russian cruiser had come to Mauritius 
in the wake of a cyclone, hastening from its base 
at Aden less in the cause of humanity, 1 suspect, 
than of display, for American, French, Indian 
and Biilish warships had also supplied their 
services. Near the southern end of the island one 
day I came across a team of Russian ^ilors 
indcfaligably repairing telephone wires in the hot 
sun, shinning up poles, digging trenches, heaving 
boulders out of the way. Nearby a gang of 
Mauritian workmen, engaged in laying the 
segments of a big concrete drainage pipe, 
accepted the Russian presence without visible 
signs of emotion, and while the poor sailors 
sweated away before them, lay curled up in the 
shady interiors of their pipe, watching the hours 
go by. 

There is stylo to this indiflcrence. The 
Mauritians are without self-consciousness—they 
are a very natural people. The Prime M mister, 
the Right Honouiable Dr Sir Seewoosagur 
Ramgoolam, Kt., may be an autocrat to his 
enemies, but is easily accessible to visitors, and 
anybody may enter Government House, ciicum- 
venting with an ingratiating smile the sentry with 
his fixed bayonet, to inspect the mirrored 
chambers and stink-wood furniture upstairs. But 
it is a kind of anti-style. Depiived of a distant 
past, denied a lacial unity, modern Mauritius is 
short of criteria. It accepts what comes Because 
the French Government ofleicd the tiansinitters, 
Mauritius is shortly to have colour lelcvision, 
though hardly a Mauritian in a thousand can 
afford a colour set. Because English planncis 
suggested it, Port Louis is building high, and 
many a delightful quarter of town is disappearing 
in dust and ring road. 

I TOOK PART in a television programme one 
afternoon, and thought the cxix'riencc well 
illustrated this throw-away temperament. It 
was produced by young Indians with a waywaid 
but charming insouciance. The first time we tried 
something went wrong with the equipment, so 
with cheerful shrugs we dispersed for tea. The 
second time we had neglected to obtain the 
necessary permit from the Director-General. 
Wh'*n at last we taped our discussion everybody 
else had gone home, and we talked in the empty 
studios as in a tomb (though the interviewer 
turned out to have won the Observer prize for 
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his dialectic aptitudes at the University of 
Aberdeen, and was a canny wee fellow indeed). 

It Ls feckJessness of a sort, but not of the 
tropical sort. Mauritius is in the tropics but not 
exactly of them, and if the Mauritian Indian is 
often lazy and even effete, it is not from ineptitude 
or despair. There is no sense of hopelessness here. 
That dolce far niente is deliberate, not mal- 
nutritivc; and on the whole Mauritius goes well. 
There is little abject poverty. There are intelligent 
schemes to diversify the economy. Of course there 
are incessant disputes of race, religion, and 
political mayhem, and a current State of 
Lmergcncy forbids all public meetings. But to the 
stranger these affairs are so deeply intcinecme 
that they hardly show. There is a blandness to 
this island. 


I iMi77t,rn OFTiN over this characteristic, 
vshich did not seem to lit the geogiaphical or 
political facts, and which expicsscd itself so 
surpiismgly in the fatalist detachment of the 
pi‘ople. I knew, as I say, that il was some¬ 
thing to do with time, but the liue key to it came 
to me only at the end of my ' isit, when 1 was 
visiting the Pamplemousses Botanical Clardens, 
in the noithcin part of the island They are 
among the loveliest of all tiopical gardens, 
founded by the fiench in 1770, and gnitefully 
developed by the BritKlH-Geneial Gordon lived 
ill their delectable garden chateau when he 
commanded the Royal hnginecis on the island. 
When I went there, though, the guldens had been 
devastated by the lecent cyclone, their marvellous 
palms split or toppic'd, their giant water-lilies 
rutiled in the ponds, their paths choked with 
fallen fronds and gourds. Nevei mind, I s»iid to 
the cuidtor, I would do my best to imagine them 
as they were before- oi as they would be again 


in 20 years time! “Ah”, he replied, “but before 
this cyclone we were only just recovering from 
the last one: and in 20 years' time we shall have 
had another!" 

They will have had several more in fact, 
for though the worst Mauritian cyclones occur 
with a terrifying punctuality every 15 years, 
lesser ones fall upon the island far more 
frequently. This means, I gradually came to 
realise, that there is no permanence to the 
place. Nothing is old, and nothing lasts. 1 had 
read before I came of the old Poit Louis 
restaurant Ld Flore Mauricicnnc, one of the 
island's best-loved institutions. As soon as 1 
reached the town 1 sought this establishment out, 
hoping to have an omelette or a lobster pildf, 
perhaps, in some mellow haunt of the colonial 
bouigeoisie, all tucked napkins and devoted 
waiters. 

1 found it lorn down, and renovated only as 
the ground floor of a banal oflice block, with a 
snack bar attached; but not a soul, not even the 
most loyal of the old-school Fiench loyalists, 
expressed any sentimental dismay at its trans¬ 
formation It was there, it had gone, like the 
Finpirc, like the giand palms of Pamplemousses. 
1 have often thought about Maui itius since 1 came 
home, and vividly sense still this acceptance of 
the mulablc It seems to me very modem in a 
way, like a rejection of possessions, and it docs 
weaken the impact ot time in that curious place, 
and makes yesterday and tomorrow in 
Mauritius, age and youth, even life and death 
seem interchangeable: so that by a happy paiadox 
much the most stable figure in Mauritian life 
scx:ms to me in retrospect (hat corpulent old 
tradilionalist raphus cucullatuv, ihc Grey or 
Common Dodo, whose extinction brought him 
security after all, and who waddle's impervious 
now ihiougli evciy change and cyclone. 



Column 

T H E R b ARE few 

peopJe alive who 
have had a more re¬ 
markable, chetiuercd, 
yet in a very special 
sense succcssf^ul career 
than Albert Speer, 
once Hitler's favouiitc 
architect and later 
minister lor armaments 
of the Third Reich. There arc good grounds for 
saying that, m the bi/arre collection of criminals, 
scoundrels, knaves and fools which composed 
the ruling class of National Socialist Geimany, 
he was the only man capable of rational and 
objective thought; but he was also exceptional 
in another way. He had in him the seeds of a 
moral sense, which in advcisiiy developed and 
matured, so that after long vcais of sclf-analysis 
and self-ciiticism, he was at length able to come 
to terms v/ilh his past, and in his memoirs wtile 
what IS up to now the best account of what life at 
the top was ieall> like in the Cjerinany of Adolf 
Hitler 

The memoirs were very largely the product of 
the long piocess of medn.iiion, ic\:olIeLtion and, 
one has to add, conversion which Speer under¬ 
went as a prisoner in Spandau, while serving the 
sentence of twenty years’ impiisonmcnt imposed 
on him by the International War Ciimes Tribunal 
in Nuremberg. Tortunately, as part of the rigor¬ 
ous regime of physical and mental hygiene which 
Speer adopted in Spandau, he kept a diary in 
which he recorded every phase of his experiences 
in prison, and if one may judge by the long 
extracts from it w'liich were published in the 
course of the summer m Die YVelt, when the 
complete text appears it should prove as great 
an addition to our understanding of the Thud 
Reich as the memoirs Ihcmsclvcs.^ 

Tiir DIARY WAS COMPOSED Under highly peculiar 
circumstances, which, however, provided a 
splendid observation post for anyone interested 
in human nature. Speer found himself locked up, 
at the closest of quarters, with all that was left, 
after suicide and execution had taken their toll, 
of the higher ranks of the Nazi political and 
military Icadciship. Of his six companions, 
Rudolf Hess had been Deputy Rcic/iifuhrer; 

* See Golo Mann’s critique, “Tlie Devil’s Archi¬ 
tect”, FncouniI'R (August 1970). Speer’s Spandauer 
Ta^chiuh will be published this autumn by Ullstcin 
Verlag, Berlin, and next year in translation by 
Collins (London) and Macmillan (New York), under 
the title Inside the Walls of Spandau, 


Constantin, Freiherr von Ncurath, Foreign 
Minister; Wallhcr Funk, Economics Minister; 
Grand-Admiral Racder, Commander-in-Chief 
of the German Navy; Admiral Donit/, com¬ 
mander of Germany’s U-boat fleet and, for a 
brief but unforgettable moment. Hitler’s suc¬ 
cessor as head of state; Baldur von Schirach, 
Reich Youth Leader and Gauleiter of Vienna. 

They formed as curious and heterogeneous a 
crew as the Great Tiain Robbers. Ncurath was 
an ai istoerat, Hess a cloudy and vicious idealist, 
Funk a journalist, Raedcr and Donilz profe.s- 
bional sailors, Schirach a poet and thug; all they 
had 111 common was complicity in the ciimes of 
the Thud Reich. Siieer observed them all with a 
cold eye, astonished sometimes by the way in 
which, uinid all the humiliations of Spandau, 
they still preserved the habits and illusions of 
men in supreme authority, sometimes by that 
exaggerated stieak of vaniiy winch was so 
characteristic of the Na/i leadeis, someliines by 
displays of a petty cunning which had once lieen 
devoted to ruling an empire, sometimes by out¬ 
bursts ol iirational rage which, in better times, 
would have meant death to thousands. 

'Ihe e\-Ciuuleitfr of Vienna, with whom 
Speer’s relations wcie on the whole amicable, 
quarrels vvith him violently Ixrcause Schiiach 
thinks that Speer has stolen his garden broom. 
Raedcr cannot forget that Donilz was his 
military subordinate, treats him as such, and 
c.xpccts from him the deference due lo a Grand 
Admiral (“Alter all, 1 rank with a Field 
Mai shall”). Donilz, on the other hand, as 
Hiller’s successor, thiuk.s that Racder owes him 
the loyalty and obedience which the head of 
the German state expects of all his subjects. 
This claim leads to a marvellously comic Mad- 
Hatter argument between Donitz and Speer. 

“1 am, and shall remain, the Icgilimaie head 
of the German state,” says Donitz. Speer ts 
astonished and points out that Theodor Heuss 
was elected President of the German Federal 
Republic seveial years ago in Bonn. Under 
pressure from the occupying powers, .says 
Donitz. “Until all parlies, including the National 
Socialists, have the right to vote, and elect no 
one else, my legitimacy remains.” Speer say.s that 
in Donitz’s position he would renounce his riglits, 
but Donitz shakes his head in despair at his 
stupidity. “You simply will not understand! 
Even if 1 renounced my rights, 1 should remain 
head of state, because I could not abdicate 
without naming a successor.” 

“Even though Kaisers and Kings abdicate 
after a revolution?”, says Speer. Donitz instructs 
him in the mysteries of constitutional legitimacy: 
’They always named a successor. Otherwise 
their abdication had no validity.*' 
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“Then you’re lucky the Crown Prince is dead,” 
says Speer, “otherwise thcre’d be too many of 
you.” Then he remembers that Prince Louis 
Ferdinand is still alive, and asks maliciously, 
“How did you arrange these things with the head 
of the House of Hohenzollern in 1945?” Donitz 
shrugs his shoulders: “He still clings to the 
Li:perial idea.” 

But there were more serious grounds for dis¬ 
sension between Donitz and Racder. Doiiitz 
thought the Grand Admiral responsible for losing 
the War, through his failure to build the 300 
U-Boats which Donitz had demanded; if these 
had been available at the outbreak of War, 
England would have been bi ought to her knees 
in 1941. . .. 

Speer is indefatigable in trying to extract from 
his fellow piisoncrs any inforniation which will 
help him in his tusk of reconstructing the past. 
Thinking of the terrible situation in the bunker 
of the Reichs-chanccllery where he saw the 
In/'/cr for the last time, he asks I'unk how he 
passed the last days of the Tliird Reich For 
answer. Funk feels under Ins mattress and holds 
up a brandy flask, “li was just one long booze- 
up. .. .” lie sajs. 


S pfer'.s sclnes of prison 1 IFF givc a 
wonderfully vivid in.sight into the futility of 
the prisoners' existence in Spandau and also into 
the mental degeneiaiion which is a normal 
accompaniment of long-termimprisonmcnt.Speer 
himself makes no complaint about his treatment 
nor docs he in any W'uy challenge the justice of 
his sentence. Indeed, he seems almost grateful 
for the opportunity the long years of confine¬ 
ment give him to reflect upon his past and try to 
make sense of it all. In one sense, he is luckier 
than his companions, because this effort gives a 
continuous put pose to his existence; but in 
another he is woisc off, because the motive 
behind it is his overpowering sense of guift. 

Even when he is most objective, this sense is 
always pre.sent, because every trivial incident or 
conversation has the power of recalling some 
scene out of his past when he was inextricably 
involved in that great machine of destruction 
which he did more than most to keep efficient 
and well-oiled. There was one of such scenes, 
however, in which he might have found a legiti¬ 
mate source of pride or satisfaction—that 
moment in the bunker in Berlin when he told 
Hitler to his face that he proposed to disobey 
the Fiihrer’s orders and do what he could to 
preserve what was left of the German economy, 
so that the German people might have some 
faint chance of survival, which, in Hitler's view. 


they no longer deserved. Such a moment was 
unique in the entire history of the Third Reich; 
yet curiously enough it produced no reaction in 
Hitler, who pardoned in Speer behaviour which 
in anyone else would have been followed, even 
at that late hour, by instant execution. 

It IS a sign of how totally the Third Reich 
accepted the Fuhrerpnnzip, that this one bright 
moment m his past troubles Speer’s conscience: 
for was It not a gross betrayal of that supreme 
viituc of loyalty which was the only justification 
of his own behaviour and that of his fellow 
prisoners? Loyal is indeed the word heard most 
frequently on the lips of his companions, just as 
It was Got mg’s last word when Speer told him 
he proposed to disobey Hitler’s orders. “It’s all 
very well for you, Speer”, said the Reichsmarshal, 
“but as for me, 1 shall remain loyal to the end.” 
But Speer reflects that, used so often, loyalty has 
simply become a cant expression, employed, not 
to justify, but to excuse any piece of black¬ 
guardism, from the most trivial to the most 
outrageous; and that if loyalty is indeed a virtue 
it IS only so in the form of loyalty to a moral 
code and not <o a person or Co an inslitulion 

So Speer painfully meditates in his prison cell. 
The diary is largely a senes of flashbacks to the 
past, each of which presents him with some 
paiticular problem to which he strives to find a 
satisfactory answer; satisfactory, that is to say, 
not Ml the sense that it excuses his conduct, but 
that It oflers some reasonable explanation of it. 
And of course, of all these problems, the greatest, 
the one which as it were subsumes and personifies 
them all, is Adolf Hitler himself, a being so 
various and so contradictory that he really could 
be all things to all men, so that few of those who 
came into close contact with him were able to 
resist his attraction. 

Speer enjoyed what was very much a special 
relationship with Hiller, and it is natural that 
Hitler's shadow should fall heavily across the 
pages of his diary. So much does he preoccupy 
us author, that almost anything is enough to 
conjure up his figure in Speer’s mind. A brilliant, 
cloudless sky over Spandau suddenly recalls 
another such sky, over the Berghof, Hitler’s 
mountain retreat in Obersalzburg, and Speer 
vividly evokes the scene—Hitler’s little private 
court at ease on the terrace, drinking Sekt and 
vermouth-soda and fruit juices, the ladies out¬ 
stretched acquiring a suntan, laughter and gossip 
echoing across the mountains. Then suddenly a 
hush falls as Hitler appears, in a well-cut civilian 
suit of a rather outr^ colour, and makes himself 
agreeable to his gue.sts. Lunch is already, as 
always, an hour late, because the FShrer has a 
genuindy Viennese contempt for punctuality, but 
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on this occasion ihc guests arc lucky because it 
is only another half hour bclotc he is icaily to 
sit down to table 

This time he does not ombaik on one of those 
endless monologues which he loved to inflict on 
his domestic ciiclc, all lending to persuade them 
that llie> aie m the piescnce of true greatness: 
the man of non will who has sati diced his artistic 
genius for the good of the Cicrman people, but 
one day. when his mission has Ixien accomplished, 
will rente fiom the dust ol polities to apply 
himselt to those grandiose artistic and an.hi- 
tcctural piojects he never ceased to discuss with 
Speer, which will transfcsrni the whole of 
Cicrmany into a work of art of such magmliccncc 
that, by comparison, tireece and Rome, as well 
as the cities of the Renaissance aiul Pans, 
will dwindle into in'>igndic<>ncc. On and on the 
voice continues, a lelentiess and interminable 
torient, the longest l.P ever played, and lunch, 
or cream cake and Sihln^i;ohci<>, gets further and 
fuilher ofT; but the guests, even though their 
stomachs arc beginning to lunible, feci th.at it is 
all well vv'oiih It -foi surciv they arc i>icsciit at 
one of those historic scenes at which futiiie ages 
W'lll look back m awe and wonder, as we look 
back on Plato at the Academy, Aiislotle instruct¬ 
ing Alexander, Caesar at the Rubicon, Napoleon 
at ArcoJi? 

H ow DID Hitler do it? Speer docs not blame 
himself for being deceived, though his motlicr 
(so he himself suggests) should have taught him to 
know better; she smiled somcihmg intolerably 
second-rate and pat vcim in the air of the Uerghof. 
But, as Speei says, many better, clevcrei, gicalcr 
men than himself succumbed to ihe power of 
Hitler’s charisma Where, then, did the power lie? 
The problem of Hitlei’s gicatness haunts Speer, 
because even in Spandau, when it has ail come 
to nothing, he still feels that there was grcatnc.ss 
there. But in what docs it consist? Hitler was 
certainly not the great artist he believed himself 
to be 111 cvciylhing except achievement, which a 
cruel fate had dented him. Nor was he a great 
statesman; great statesmen spend their time in 
avoiding, not provoking, Cottci dammerung Even 
less was he a great war lord. he exaggerated the 
power of the will to such an extent that finally he 
was led into a realm which, from a soldier’s 
point of view, was pure fantasy. 

Spe-er concludes that the sphere in which 
Hitler’s greatness really manifested itself was that 


of psychology; as a Memchenkenner he had no 
equal. He knew men’s secret vices and desires, he 
know what they thought to be their virtues, he 
knew their hidden ambitions and the motives 
which lay behind their loves and their hates, he 
knew where they could be flattered, where they 
were gullible, where they were strong and where 
they were weak; he knew all this, not as a psy- 
chiatiist does, by study, or empirical observa¬ 
tion, or sympathy, for his knowledge engendered 
in him a supreme contempt for his fellow crea- 
tuies, he knew it by instinct and feeling, an 
intuition which in such matters never led Jiim 
astray. 

It was this knowledge winch explained his 
power ovci others, like Speer himself, and the 
incicdiblc story of his rise to power, the surcncss 
and assurance with which, wte cm Naclifwamilcr, 
like a sleepwalker, as he himself said, he took the 
most cxtraoidmary risks and found his way 
through the most involved and complicated situa¬ 
tions, he knew liiat iiuman beings would not let 
him down. It was this knowledge also, an uncriing 
sense of his enemy’s mnci weaknesses, which, as 
Speer notes, brought him his most notable 
militaiy victories; Hitler’s laurels were all won 
in the mind, not in the field. 

This knowledge of his fellow men also 
explains bis oratory. It was of the kind that 
speaks neither to the mind nor to the heart of 
his audience, but plays upon its nerves until they 
aio strung to such a pitch of inlensity that they 
shriek foi release in action. It was the kind of 
oiatoiy that, in my childhood, was capable of 
liansibrming an incurable alcoholic into a life¬ 
long teelotallcT in the twinkling of an eyelid. 
But It can only be practised by one who has a 
profound and subtle understanding of the 
secret hopes and fears of his audience, w'hatcver 
they may be, and can bring them into the light 
of day; who can be a conservative with the 
conseivalive, a revoluticmary with the revolution¬ 
ary, a man of peace with the pacifist and a war 
lord with the belligerent, and on occasions all 
these things at once should it be necessary. 
Certainly Hitler was the greatest master of this 
type of oratory there has ever been, and 1 have 
stood among 10,000 people in the Sportpalast m 
Berlin and known that everyone around me was 
the victun of its spell. Who knows, if I had not 
been inoculated in childhood against the tricks 
of oratory, 1 might have succumbed myself. 

R 
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Three Dirges for England 

By John Weight man 


I T IS A CHASTENiNO experience to come 
back from holiday, full of English fresh air 
and burnt, for once, by the English sun, and then 
to sec three theatrical performances in a row 
celebrating the decline of our national spirit. I 
have never been very good at being English. 
Firstly, because, however hard 1 try, my deepest 
reactions inevitably remain Northumbrian, work¬ 
ing-class, and I L.P, in the pre-war senses of 
those terms, which all denoted varieties of 
alienation from the central English cultural ethos; 
and secondly, because most of the superstructure 
1 have been able to add is, through force of cir¬ 
cumstance, French rather than English 1 have 
always counted on other people to he strongly 
and confidently English on my behalf, even if I 
didn’t always approve of what that meant. But 
if they lose their nerve and haul down the flag, 
where am 1? Where are we all? I feel like the 
newly naturalised Jewish refugee at the time of 
Tndian independence, who wept because the 
Attlee government was giving away his Empire. 

I want to say: “But things aren’t as bad as all 
that! The choice isn’t necessarily between blimps, 
snobs and 7ombies on the one hand and yobbos 
on the other. Come on, Messrs Wood, Hare and 
Gray, live up to your sturdy English mono¬ 
syllables! Hearts of oak, what!" But to my 
anguished cry the Zeitgeist seems only to respond 
with the flatulent echo: “Fart!”, since that 
plosive phenomenon is piomincnt in all three 
productions as the latest small variation on tlK 
obsc'cnity theme. 

Mr Charles Wood’s Jingo at the Aldwych 
Theatre is the most puzzling of the three 
works. The title is, of course, an example of 
antiphrasis, and one wonders why, at this stage, 
so much directorial and acting talent should be 
devoted to denouncing the apparently colossal 
ineptitude of the English in Singapore in 194), in 
the guise of three silly-ass men and one “fright¬ 
fully flighty” woman. The piece begins as a 
Cowardian, Maughamesque or even Wode- 


housian extravaganza in the colonial setting. 
Gwendolen has come to Singapore with George 
her current husband, a B.B.C. reporter and 
propagandist holding the courtesy title ot major. 
She bumps into her ex-husband, Ian, a real major, 
whose career she has blighted through infidelity 
and divorce She is also pursued by Percy, the 
G O C., who once had an afl’air with her. Ian 
would like to seduce Gwendolen in order to get 
his own back a little. Gwendolen wouldn't mind 
being seduced, since George is a bore and more¬ 
over castrated by the heat. Percy is sniffing 
aiound in the hope of having a go again, because 
his wife is incapacitated by “the tiots”, as he 
puts It in his crisp military, parlance. 

A certain amount of traditional, if untidy, fun 
is generated by these three clown-Iike characters 
as they bandy words with each other and with 
Gwendolen, superbly played by Anna Massey, 
who IS quite unsinkable as an actress. But they are 
obviously meant to signify more than themselves. 
George broadcasts the most biased rubbish about 
the military inclficicncy of “the little yellow men'’, 
who Ctinnot see in the dark to pilot their planes. 

If our Far Eastern propaganda was really like 
this, all I can say is that it bore no resemblance 
whatever to the news bulletins 1 was reading at 
the time to the French. Perhaps our infoimation 
service was intelligent m Europe and obtuse in 
Asia; at any latc, I never encountered anyone 
quite as bone-headed as George m either Broad¬ 
casting House or Bush House. But I must add 
that George would not hurt a fly, in spite of his 
ludicrous broadcasts. All these men are presented 
as good-hearted, stupid fellows, vaguely con¬ 
cerned with hanging on to Gwendolen, at the 
same time as they blunder steadily into defeat 
and capture. Percy is even shown eventually in a 
rather tragic light as a man whose nerve has been 
broken by a terrible experience at Dunkirk, and 
who now, on the verge of impotence, achieves 
sexual satisfaction through having his bottom 
smacked, a procedure which combines a return 
to the pleasures of infantile masochism with a 
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parody of willingly accepted punishment for the 
collapse of Empire. 

Now I know that, all over the world, the 
English have the reputation of liking to be beaten 
and sodoinised, at least by each other, but they 
had it already at the height of their imperial 
vigour, and we are now given to understand that 
some of our most aggressive adventurers, such as 
T. E. Lawrence, were reacting against their 
privately practised masochism. Perhaps the equa< 
tion "mens sana in copore sano —imperial success” 
has always been an illusion. The source of 
imperial drive may be strong neurosis, and the 
whole public school system may have been a spon¬ 
taneous collective form of neurotic conditioning. 

On this question, Mr Wood seems to me to 
shed no light. If he is simply saying: “Here are 
three relatively decent idiots, caught up in the 
absurdity of events—umblimpish blimps, path¬ 
etic examples of public-school tiaining and 
incapable, between them, of managing one lively 
woman”, his play hasn’t much general import. 
In the end, in spite of all, the Japanese were 
defeated. On the other hand, if he is implying 
that George, Ian and Percy ought to have been 
stern, efficient custodians of Empire, he is run¬ 
ning counter to the liberalism inherent in much 
of the dialogue. I couldn’t make him out, nor 
—judging by the grumblmgs around me—could 
the audience. 


T he title of David Hare’s Teeth ’n 
Smiles, a play with music at the Royal 
Court, is another instance of antiphrasis; the 
meaning is pandemonium and tears. The action, 
set in 1969, centies around a rock-group with a 
female lead singer, Maggie, hired to play at the 
May Ball in Cambridge; and there is an explicit 
contrast between the upper-class university 
atmosphere, which is said to be eOete and un¬ 
satisfactory, and the lower-class, uncultured, 
foul-mouthed yet “genuine” musicians. In a 
middle position is the Cockney promoter of the 
group, Scraflian (of Armenian or Jewish origin?), 
a cheerful, amoral, sixtyish spiv, a sort of burnt- 
out case, who narrowly missed death in the Blitz 
and has taken a nifhlcss view of things ever since. 

Mr Hare shows his sympathies fairly openly. 
Although an ex-Cambridge man himself, he is for 
the band and Serafhan against the university, 
which is denounced in a .sneering speech by 
Arthur, an ex-lover of Maggie, who left Jesus 
College to become a song-writer, because love 
seemed truer than study. Also, the student 
master-of-ceremonies, the only actual member of 
the university we see, hates his medical studies 
and dreams of dropping out and going off with 
the band. In the event, he is seduced by Maggie, 


is given L.S.D. and ends up in hospital, while 
Maggie, to the delight of the band, burns down a 
marquee and generally plays havoc with the 
university, at the same time as Seraflian pilfers 
the College silver. 

This is a counter-culture attitude, resting on 
the assumption that the rock-bands of England, 
derivative though they are from America, arc 
more vital than the English universities. Admit¬ 
tedly, 1 have a vested interest in the universities; 
but I don’t see how we can do without the 
university ideal, which is just as necessary for the 
cultural health of the nation as anything else, 
including music in all its forms. If some univer¬ 
sity classes are more boring than some rock- 
scssions, that is because the teachers and students 
concerned are not living up to the ideal, which 
remains intact, however inadequate any partic¬ 
ular university may happen to be. What Mr Hare 
says or implies against the universities is little 
more than prejudice in favour of the life of feeling 
(in rock), as opposed to the life of the intellect 
(in rational study), and supposes that the two 
forms of living arc radically different, which is 
debatable. It is true tlut a young man in love may 
find books unpalatable and analytical thought 
irrelevant until he has satisfied his instinct. But he 
will come back to books afterwards, if he. wants 
to understand himself and the world. Feeling and 
intellect are not mutually exclusive, although they 
may be subject to oscillation or alternation. 

However, while appaiently unable to sec the 
point of the university, Mr Hare docs not senti¬ 
mentalise the rock-group. They are a bunch of 
strolling players, who would rather devote them¬ 
selves to this form of art than do anything else, 
and they have the cynical comradeship of any 
team. But their art, such as it is, docs not provide 
a solution to the problem of living; in fact, it 
leaves them remarkably short of psychological 
fulfilment. One of them is a drug-addict, who will 
eventually kill himself. Maggie gets drunk every 
day and has to be sobered up for the perform¬ 
ances. Arthur is tragically in love with Maggie 
and their relationship has gone wrong for reasons 
which remain obscure. Besides, they are an 
unimportant band, and Maggie’s boozing has 
got to the point where Sicraflian has decided to 
sack her and dissolve the group. So, they are a 
precarious, suicidal crew, who have escaped from 
English working-class and lovver-middle-class 
dreariness into a twilight zone, where they are 
exposed both to their own vacuity and to flimsy 
commercial values. 

The good parts of Teeth 'n Smiles show the 
tragi-comic dilemma of this sub-culture, which 
has both its funny and its moving moments. But 
the suggestion, which occurs more than once, and 
is driven home by the final song about the siriking 
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of the Titanic, that this sub-culture is somehow 
symbolic of present-day EngUad, leaves me 
quite incredulous. 


S IMON ORAY*s Otherwise Engaged at the 
Queen's Tlieatre is the most accomplished 
and sophisticated of the three productions, but 
also the chilliest, since it is a parade of umformly 
depressing British types around a central, frigid, 
verbal dandy, who has opted out of living. The 
action is set in the immediate present. Simon 
Hench, a handsome, youngish publisher (ex- 
public school and Oxford), is settling down in his 
charming house, in the absence of his wife, 
to listen to Parsifal on his Hi-Fi, after putting his 
telephone on the answering system, since he is 
going to be “otherwise engaged.” However, he 
is interrupted for the duration of the play by a 
scries of visitors, whose conversation gradually 
reveals a cross-seclion of contemporary society. 

Only one member of the lower orders appears, 
an uncouth, cadging, sociology “student”, whom 
Simon has allowed to have the top-floor flat at a 
reduced rent (which is never paid) as a means of 
conscience-salving, and who is an unlovely 
bundle of randmess and soci.'il resentment. The 
other characters are middle-class and all recessive 
oi obnoxious: Simon’s brothei, Stephen, who had 
the misfortune to go to .vcading University 
instead of Oxford, and who is a down-trodden, 
public-school mastci with a wife and too many 
children; Jclf, Simon’s “best friend”, a loud¬ 
mouthed drunken man of letters, who rails 
against Furopcans and Australians and over¬ 
plays his viiility; Davina, his current giil-fricnd, 
who ori'ers heiscif, bivasts fiist, to Simon to get 
her book published; Wood, a former school 
co.iiemporaiy of Simon and Stephen, who has 
emeiged suddenly fiom the past chiefly because 
he once had a homosexual passion for Simon; 
and finally, Iteth, Simon's wife, who teaches 
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En^ish to foreigners and is having an affair vrith 
another teacher of English to foreigners, Ned, 
afflicted with a psychotic wife and an autistic 
child. 

This summary may sound off-putting, but a con¬ 
tinuous ripple of mirth is maintained by the skill 
with which Simon, suavely played by Alan Bates, 
holds his visitors verbally at bay, trips them up 
by taking their expressions literally, aud some¬ 
times insults them with exquisitely polite impar¬ 
tiality. He is gradually drawn in the round as an 
English non-hero of our times, whose major 
involvement with people as people occurred years 
ago at boarding-school, when he enjoyed his 
golden hour as a popular little buggeree. Since 
then, he has become a semi-male heterosexual, 
who takes his pleasures with cat-like discrimina¬ 
tion, has avoided having children b^use he does 
not want to be bothered by them, and is very 
willing to turn a blind eye to his wife’s infidelity, 
since to have to notice it would disturb the 
neutralised tenor of his days. He is a “succ^s”, 
compared to his brother who tries to believe in 
school-teaching, or Wood, a long string of 
masturbatory pathos, or Jeff, doing his he-man 
act out of context and years too late, or Ned, the 
dim adulterer, teaching Englisli to foreigners, the 
final debasement, since all some of us have left to 
sell, as it were, is our language, which more 
powerful communities can now appropriate as a 
convenient instrument to put to damned un- 
English uses ail over the world Teaching English 
to foteigiicrs! It is almost as pathetic as being one 
of those owners of stately homes who live by 
showing themselves to touiists in situ, as if they 
were the denizens of then own zoo. Let us turn 
away from ail these symptoms of decline, bolt the 
door on life, and loin Parsifal, ihe impossible hero 
in his impossible scan.li for the non-cxiscent 
Absolute! Hi-Fi in (he ivory tower. 

I laughed quite a lot during the pcrfoimance, 
but uu ruticctioii 1 find my heai t in my bouts. 


Old Poets 


When Svcinox' Cockcidl told Snswon how he'd 
■^1 lid Haidy to stop waxing liis moiisiat lie, 

I le gave a char;i(. leiistic baiking laugh. 


I’eihaps I ought to sliave mine off. Though likely 
1 own absuider, more old-fa.sliioned trails 
No uiic will even tell tnc of; just baik about. 

Roy Fuller 
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Ode to Afternoon. 


A command to the middle-aged, 
you stiaJI wiite disguised love j)i*i nns 
so that tlic young may respect >ou 
when tiie tiiith is known 

They will ensex >our abstracts, 

wink know'ingly at all 

the stale erudition 

which so enrages your critics 

You must make capital out of despair: 

real pain is never ait, 

turn instead to quotidian tasks, 

(jiiib Stieet at tlie obsessional! 

In your review of The Romtmee of Unear 
notice that all the texts are nflicial art, 
the numbcis of the king’s combs and cattle - 
their songs you must imagine fur yourseli 

Of 77ic Eightfrn C/ioni/c^, there is much love of C«kI 
you alone have cracked the cypliei 
and know what he meant wlwn lie told the soul 
to bede ck itseli lor its bridegroom 

In the middle' of The Children's Crusade., 
you may put two adolescents under a tice 
jKiking bits of balk down each other's lionl, 
music by Puccini, the sun declining 

Having set the scene, you are in the T,and 
ol Afternoon. Sex, if it comes, will be late, 
up some stairs following a nervous lunt h, 
hei eyes like a riorcntine piostcard 

In ihe uflernonn they came unto a land 
In ivhiih It \eemfd alitays afternoon — 

The fathers were at the Races 

and the lawnmow'crs ran all over the hills 

Afternoon men In the morning of the woilrl, 
wc donate oui tliiee score and ten 
to a bell agiici <-d maturity— 
piovIIice of afghaii hounds and honeyil* w 

Molhei, the giils you warned me of 
aie waiting behind the rcxrtor’s hedge, 

I ran hear their voices; they are content 
widi the usual menagerie 



Home of averages where human kind 
cannot bear very much reality 
but the sun is always over the yardaim 
and we are for the dark 

Dir Unler^ang des Abendlandes 
is stdl a best seller though it sounrls 
better witli a stierhom’s blast 
than a song at twilight 

Thes<’ quoratlons will keep nobo<ly warm 
so put .iway the deck chairs 
and the half-finished poem 
and li-turn to your research 

Which was into the lineaments 
of great lietion, and beg.iti 
with the motherless btiy 
circuiting his giowii-up garden: 

Huge tears are in the pond, 
eveiy hurt has a face like a flowei — 
that will be music across the road 
lioin tJic long-dead biilhday paity 

O sprays of scent and my blue aunts, 

I am coming with iny excuses reailv, 

[ was leading down in tin: bo.itsheil, 
how shall v\c get ihiough tiie ailcinooii 


John Press 


Northern Nigerian Chiefs 

A do 2 cn visiting Nigerian Chiefs, 

'I'all, stalely men in elaborately-woven robes. 

Were booked in a couiitiy hotel. All had spacious rooms 
(X'cilooking gret'n lields and rumiing streams, 

'I'rees bulging with buds, lilacs piilleii out with bloom. 

'I lie Chiefs wiiit sailing w'ith the local yacht-club, 

Siiolled through tlie fields on warm summer nighis 
And were stood brandies in the village pub. 

W'hen they left, after the usmil exchange 
Of courtesies, they made a mild corajilaint. 

1’Jicy wished it had been possible to place them 
Somewhere in the bustling centre of Birmingham, 

Near the cinemas and Woolwoitlis, where the cars 
And buses would have roared cheerfully at tlicm. 

They had been most uneasy in the hush 
Of the country at night, haunt of strange birds and inserts. 
They hoped that for the remainder of their programme 
Tliey would be houscxl in some less savage place 
And not confined to the heart of the English Bush. 
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The Writer as Revolutionary 

A Flight from Openncss?~-By Ferdinand Mount 


TjAUDCLAiRE arrived to find the fighting 
over. He was disappointed but, according to 
a friend, he hud never looked so gay; his eyes 
were sparkling On 24 h'ebriiary 184S, the poet 
was sighted in the middle of a crowd tlial had just 
looted a gunsmith’s. He was carrying a new gun. 
•‘I’ve just liRd my first shot", he claimed, and 
kept shouting, “Wc must go and shoot General 
Aupick!...” 

There is a perfection of fatuity here. Tlie 
incident incapsulates almost every recurring 
feature in the long connection between revolution 
and literary men; the touristic impulse to visit 
the action and join in, the cheetful ignorance of 
the issues involved; the brevity and futility of the 
participation; the desire to experience the thrill 
of action without any of its tedious preparation 
or painful consequences; and, above all, the 
blithe confusion of the personal with the public. 
Baudelaire adds to this familiar brew an irony 
which would be delightful in a somewhat narcis¬ 
sistic way were it not deployed m a situation 
where people were being killed. Still, he had ihe 
wit to acknowledge that his prime target was his 
stepfather the General and not "bourgeois 
society” or some other dignified abstraction. He 
had also the grace to speak in later years of the 
ignoble passions aroused by the February 
Revolution—although to have twenty-lwcaJty 
vision in hindsight is not so remaikable a gift. 

It is one of the met its of Renee Winegarten’s 
Wt iters and Revolution^ that she does not attempt 
to impose a lincat pattern of development upon 
her subjects. By tackling them separately one 
after the other in chronological order from 
William Blake through Baudelaire down to 
Camus and Orwell she makes it clear that the 
reactions of writeis to violence and revolution 
are as much infections of individual tempera¬ 
ments as reflections of a developing historical 
process. The same reaction is to be found in the 

* WritP! 4 gnd Revolution • the Fatal Lure of A e tion By 
Renee Winloakiin New Viewpoints (Franklin 
Watts), £6.25, §12.50. 


Fngland of Pitt Ihe Younger as in Russia before 
the freeing of the seifs or in post-1945 France. 
Conversely, exact contemporaries who frequent 
the .same cafe turn out quite ditfcrently. Types 
recur, regardless of historical context; the 
Byron-Lamartine-Mdiraux model, the Keals- 
Heinc-'Iurgenev tyiie, the Woidsworth-Camus- 
Oiwcll figure 

It IS pait of the literary historian’s duties to 
collate and analyse these familiar archctyix's of 
writeis involved in politics; the man of action 
absorbed in his quest for heroic st.itus . . . the 
man of sensibility painfully responsive to the 
sulleiings of ihe poor yet unable fully to commit 
hiiiiscif to the brutal upheaval which he fears may 
be tlie only way to end that sufrering ... the man 
of moral passion who commits himself to the 
noblest currents of his youth but is driven by his 
unsleeping conscience to splash his way out of the 
increasingly muddy stream and watch fiom the 
bank. These studies arc valuable not just Isecause 
they uncover part of our histoiy—Orwell and 
Byron, say, arc quite as revealing about the way 
wc are or were as Gaitskell and Gaiibaldi—but 
also because they are fascinating psychological 
cases in their own light, revealing hitherto un¬ 
suspected connections and divergences. I was 
struck, for instance, by an unlikely similaiity 
between the Wordsworth of The Ptelude and the 
Camus of Nocet and those lyrical essays 

which mostly spring out of the Algeria w'here 
Camus was born and brought up. Intense attach¬ 
ment to the landscape of childhood and the ability 
to make that landscape speak seems somehow to 
give both writers the strength to surmount and even 
profit from the shock of political disillusiunmciiU 

YtT AT THE SAME TIME such psycho-litcrary 
studies do not really give us that broad, synoptic 
view which may properly be called a history of 
ideas. Renee Winegarten’s book bears the same 
relation to such an undertaking as a collection 
of biographies of British Prime Ministers bears 
to the study of the growth of Prime Ministerial 
government. 
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The essential question remains: why do all the 
characteristics of literary revolutionism recur so 
persistently (when allowance is made for differ- 
ences of individual temperament) over nearly 200 
years, and why are they so rarely and vestigially 
to be found in the preceding millennia? What is 
the historically specific common situation which 
has apparently so indelibly marked the modern 
clerisy? 

1 have chosen Baudelaire out of the Winegarten 
portrait gallery because we do not particularly 
think of him as a Man of 1848, regarding him on 
the contrary as very much his own man, not 
easily knocked off balance by the prevailing wind. 
Yet, mu tat us mutandis, at the barricades he 
behaves like almost any of David Caute’s “fellow 
travellers” or like any of a thousand students at 
the Od^on in 1968. Why? What happened during 
the eighteenth century somewhere between Pope 
and Sade which transformed, apparently beyond 
recall, the dominant literary attitudes towards 
violence and revolution? 


E ven at the time writers were conscious 
that something had happened to them. 
Renee Winegarten quotes Madame de Stacl’s 
view that the role of men of letters had changed 
in the 18(h century, literature .'.aving ceased to 
be an art and become instead a means to an end, 
“a weapon in the service of the sjnrit of man ” 
We aie familiar with the distaste of Burke and 
TocquevilJe for the new political pretensions of 
literary men. Yet quite how and why mere 
scribblers came to take on this new lole is never 
spelled out; nor do wc see clearly what this 
prominence meant for the life of the writer 
himself. 

It must surely be more than a coincidence that 
the figure of the revolutionary writer takes shape 
over almost exactly the same period as that of the 
professional man of letters. After the transitional 
horrors of Grub Street, it becomes possible to 
make a living as a writer—not easy but possible. 
The writer becomes for the first time a compara¬ 
tively independent figure, less and less at the 
service of patron or faction. He acknowledges 
the authorship of his works, takes pride in them, 
becomes a person of consequence, a sage even. 

This independence is not accidental or unique. 
It corresponds to the independence conferred on a 
great number of persons by economic and social 
developments (a great number, that is, compared 
with previous ages, still only a minute fraction of 
the whole population). The writer may exchange 
a private patron for the no less exigent patronage 
of the public, but he feels the latter yoke less 
irksome, because he shares the experience of his 


public, in particular that remarkable experience 
of a recent and dramatic increase in both poiitical 
and economic liberty. 

Now the writer’s independence, like that of his 
public, was not won without cost. Tlie old points 
of dependence were also points of reference and 
stability which gave meaning and structure to life 
and society. They limited and directed the writer 
and shaped his task. The needs of Church and 
State had to be served. Even the existence of 
faction lent tension and vigour to the fabric of 
social institutions; there were pamphlets to be 
written against heretics and dissidents, principles 
to be defended, squibs and allegories to be 
composed. 

Graham Greene once remarked that if he had 
to choose he would prefer to live in the Soviet 
Union rather than in the United States. This 
remark has been interpreted as meaning: “at 
least in Russia there are great themes of life and 
death and slavery to be written about, while in 
America life is so tiivialiscd that there is nothing 

worth writing about_” But the remark may 

equally well be taken to mean: “In America 
there is too much to write about, but in Russia 
you are forced to concentrate on certain subjects 
and to handle those subjects within limits imposed 
by the situation. You must deal in allegory and 
indirect political references which will be grasped 
and relished by your audience, an audience 
which like yourself has been shaped by a very 
specific history and theology. These limits on 
both form and content will certainly test your 
literary skills but they will also force what talent 
you may possess to express itself with the greatest 
intensity possible. There will be no frittering, no 
false turnings. Life may be grim, but you will not 
be alone....” 

In other words, the preference for life in Soviet 
Russia could represent not so much a courageous 
decision to share and testify to the greater 
suffering as a preference for being directed by 
your situation, in effect, a flight from openness. 

Con-straint is also protection and direction for 
the writer. He knows fur whom and about what 
he must write if he is to be true to himself. His 
audience understands him and vice versa. Only 
certain subjects and treatments arc possible and 
permissible by law—not of course the law ad¬ 
ministered by the KGB but the law of his own 
conscience, das morahsche Gesetz in mir. 

At first sight, the idea of the writer as the 
possessor of negative capability is a modest one; 
the artist is to be seen as no more than a filter or 
vessel, possessing himself no character or identity. 
Yet this role is modest only so long as the reality 
which is to be filtered or contained is already 
selected and channelled by society. As soon as the 
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■ Culture & the Spirit of Detente ■ 


R ecently the West German television net¬ 
work broadcast a play by the Czech drarrmtiKt 
Vaclav Havel, 'The Buttetjly on the Aerial" a 
satiiical parable on intellectuals who jabber away 
while the house in which they aie living falls to hits, 
Havel, who has been siippiessed in his own (Oiintu’ 
since i\ not allowed to publish any of his 

work; and he earns his living as a bieneiy hand. 
Earlier this year he wrote an Open Let let (published 
in the September ENCOUNltR^ to the Party Leader, 
President Gustav Husak, in which he dwelt un¬ 
compromisingly on the implications of a state of 
affairs in which intellectual hje is being syslcmalic- 
allv emasculated. 

Havel’s play was also accepted for .simultaneous 
bioadcasting by the Austrian Ruiidfunk in accord¬ 
ance with settled agreements. The German ver.sion 
was furnished with a postscript by the Czec h satii ist 
Gabriel Lauh, now resident in Hamburg A light¬ 
hearted meditation on intellectuals, it descuhed 
them as truly “dangerous"—to those who repress 
them. “The extent to which intellectuals have been 
persecuted in Czechoslovakia shows what a Jiight 
they threw into the Party bureaucrats in 1968, and 
how insecure today's rulers are. ..." A few days 
before these remarks were to be broadcast the 
German television received a telex message from 
the Austrians stating that, although Havel’s play 
would be shown, they would regietfully have to 
dispense with Laub’s commentary—"/or diplomatic 
reasons." 


The poet Wolf Biermann lives in East Berlin. For 
the past ten years he has been subject to a total 
boycott in hb own country, the O.D.R.: no publica¬ 
tions, no public appearances for his recitals, no 
mentloo of his name, nothing. But they just can’t 
get rid of him. He persists in remaining a Com¬ 
munist, and he still regards the D.D.R. as “the 
better of the two Gennanies.” If Biermann lived in 
the West German Federal Republic his beliefs mi^ 
debar him Irom being a school-teacher or a dustman; 
and an ideological extremist of his type might have 
a hard time with some recording companies, pub¬ 
lishing houses, and newspaper editors. It could be 
that only because he fell out with his own govern¬ 
ment in the East did he acquire a Western public 
and a popular response, not immixed with some 
political misnnderstandln^ 

Biermann and Havel have at least this much In 
common: they both write for their own societies 
but depend for the public dissemination of their 
work on the West. 

The break-up of the Klaus Wagenbach publishing 
house in West Berlin left Biermann in need of a new 
publisber. Eflident literary publishers are few and 
&r between; still fewer can afford to throw away 
official East German goodwill, and usually have 
some other East German writer under contract 
who would (voluntarily or enforcedly) desert them 
if Biermann tiomed up in their list. 


One such courageous firm, or so it appeared, was 
the Hanser Verlag of Munich. Hanser approadied 
Wolf Biermann, and a deal was clinched. Then 
came word from Hauser’s specialists on the tech¬ 
nical side. Biermann’s appearance in the literary 
list would imperil relations with the D.D.R. book 
market, on which very much depended (that is to 
say: a number of subscriptions to Hanser’s scien¬ 
tific magazines might be cancelled). Sheepishly, the 
literary cditfws broke off further negotiations with 
Biermann. 

AtiSTRiA IS A SMAii iipiitial coiintiv which needs 
tolerably good relations with its Czech neighbour, 
Hanser Vcrlag’s literary side is economically weak 
and needs the tin novel provided by the stientifu. 
division Thus, both decisions »me made in the new 
European spiut oj “Realpolilik", oi. if you will. 
Detente 

But what 1 / all this "Realpolilik" gains ground? 
IVe shall soon be unable to clear our throats for 
fear that out cough could be interpreted as a noisy 
snub by Communist governments and mjuie all 
our new "mutual" economic and political interests 
What U the dissident intellectuals are left m the 
lurch. Would not Solzhenitsyn have after all been 
right when he told American trade unionists in 
Washington recently: “Almost unintelligible to the 
human mind is the West’s fantastic greed for gam 
and profit, a greed which transcends edi bounds, all 
reason, and all conscience ...." 


Dieter E, Zimmer 


F or thosf who .supposed that the Helsinki agree¬ 
ment meant what it said about promoting travel 
uul meetings "for persons ac live in the field ofculture" 
the latest decision of the Czech Government suggests 
that the news has not yet reached Prague. A visa has 
been refused, without explanation, to Mr Peter 
Elstob, Secretary-General of International PEN, 
who was asked by our executive meeting in Paris to 
go to Prague and call on our memher-wiiters there. 

It IS thoioiighly well known that PEN is an active, 
world-nide and purely cultural otganizaiioii and 
that our object is to encourage meetings between 
writers, regaidless oJ their politics. 


K S. Pritchett 

President, 
International PEN 
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sodal “funnel” Is removed, the poet takes on the 
whole world. He is large, he contains multitudes. 
He is open to the universe. His task becomes 
heroic. It is not surprising that he should some¬ 
times be terrified of this immensity and be 
tempted to grab the nearest available funnel for 
experience. 

It may seem that this interpretation docs not 
explain the apparent paradox by which the 
\/riter longs for intellectual hierarchy, frame¬ 
work, discipline, limitation and direction, while 
at the same time his work is a continuing polemic 
against all forms of social constraint. He applauds 
tyiannics but continues to call for an end to 
censorship and the divorce laws. What sort of 
tyranny he applauds is secondary. Anything is 
better than the open society, in retrospect the 
fa.scists may seem to have netted u smaller haul of 
intellectuals, but that may be partly because they 
lost; Renee Wmegarten has a nice chapter on the 
friendship between AndnS Malraux and Drieu la 
Rochelle. Yet in fact arc not the longing and the 
polemic really only different aspects of the 
same thing? 

In a comparatively open society, the intellectual 
agoraphoix; finds contact only in conflict. In his 
absurd wrangles with the few lemaining advo¬ 
cates of censorship and other leg.il controls on 
mores he finds something to bite on and brace 
himself against. Mrs Mary Whitchouse and the 
League of Catholic Decency give their opponents 
a sense of being alive. To grapple with the 
shrinking forces of repression is like finding 
warmth in a rugger scrum on a cold afternoon. 

R enee Winfoarten subtitles her book “the 
fatal lure of action.” Yet only to the Byron- 
Malraux platoon of the international brigade does 
7 he Cause represent primarily a means of appeas¬ 
ing the thirst for action. In the Keats-ficine 
section for example, the taste for inaction, doubts, 
and ambiguity is carried over from civilian life. 
Each soldier in fact brings to The Cause that 
temperament which he was born and bred with. 
What he finds in The Cau.se Ls not so much a faith 
as a home. 

Revolutionism is a home in the sense that 
home limits the possibilities of life. It closes the 
door against many ways of seeing and behaving 
while opening the heart to others. Home sharpens 
the contrast between the warmth of the hearth 
and the hostile elements outside. Above all, it 
defines life as having an inside and an outside. 

In an earlier piece in Encounter, I discussed 
homelessness in the context of nationality.* The 

• Ferdinand Mount, ‘The Sense of Dispossession”, 
December 1972. 
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Kabuki 

Five Classic Plays 
James K Brandon 

One of ihc world’s greur stage arts, kabuki has in 
recent yc.irs won the atclaim oi the West, yet 
little ut kabuki’s repertory has been available to 
liiiglish readers These live plays—translated by 
t'lc author trom tapes of actual performances— 
rtprcscni basic dnimatic types and performance 
htylLb Mixing historical or legendo^ events with 
scenes from escryday life, their plots arc based on 
intrigue, love, and the stiuggle for power. 

Derailed stage directions, and more than 100 
photographs vividly convey the action, drama and 
colour ol kabuki’s brilliant bravura world. £ 11.00 

All in War with Time 

Love Poetry of Shakespeare, Donne, 
jonson, Marvell 
Anne Ferry 

The poet-lover, claiming the power to conquer 
time bv iinmorralizing his beloved m verse, is 
a traditional figure m the love lyrics of the 
Kcn.tissancc- The author explores the various 
responses of lour great poets to that claim of 
poetic power ,md to the attitudes and language 
traditionally associated with it. Her analyses and 
comparisons ihnnv light on the changmg role of 
lyric puettv in the 17th century and on the 
relation ot conventions to individual talent. £6.35 

The Worlds of Victorian 
Fiction 

Jerome H Buckley editor 
The IS essays in this volume examine particular 
genres of Victorian hction (the historical novel, 
children's books, iirb.m UjCTanire, science fiction), 
and the conventions and assumptions of these 
special worlds of the imagination. Harvard 
Enghih iiudies. £9.90 paperback £2.75 

Children of the Mire 

Modem Poetry from Romanticism to 
the Avant-garde 
Octavio Paz 

“I’a/, must be one of the few contemporary critics 
who can deal aurhoriiacively with the literatures 
of England, brance, Clermany, Nonh and South 
America (not to mention the East). He is full of 
surprising discoveries . , and it is this mthcr than 
his social prediction which makes Chldren of the 
Afire a la'-cinaimg book ” fwies Literary 
Supplement. £4.40 paperback £1.65 

A Poet’s Journal 

Days of 1945-1951 
George Seferls 

This diary, kept by the poet rather than the 
diplomat, was com'posccf during some of Seferis* 
most turbulent years. A unique record of percep> 
tions, reflections, and sensations, it permits us to 
enter the mind and spirit of one of the 20th 
century's greatest writers. £4.40 paperback £1.65 

Harvard University Press 

126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SW^l 
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sense of national dispossession is a more concrete 
feeling, rooted in a historical fact or supposed 
fact of language or geography. Yet the sense of 
dispossession shares with the concept of aliena¬ 
tion (so frequently and potently allied with it 
among the clerisy), the necessity of being self- 
determined. Only 1 can say whether 1 am at home 
in the nation, or social structure, or religious 
orthodoxy, or working enviionment in which I 
find myself. If the beliefs upon which these social 
realities aic grounded are for me dead or false 
or hollow, nobody can peisuade me otherwise. 
Professor Elie Kedourie takes Kant's notion of 
self-determination as the intellectual starting- 
point of nationalism; it fits equally well us the 
starting-point of litcraiy revolutionism. But that 
is surely too great a burden to saddle poor Kant 
with. We must look back further. To the capitalist 
revolution? To Locke'’ To the day the first 
courtier broke out and put “Projemon: Writer" 
in his passport'? 


Auden writes in Letter to Lord Byron of the 
two arts in the Augustan age: the secular art of 
Pope relying on his lordship’s patronage and the 
religious art of Isaac Watts appealing mainly to 
the poor and lowly. He concludes: 

The important point to notice, though, is this: 
tMch poet knew for whom he hud to write. 

Because their hje Hvii stiU the same as his. 

As long as art remains' a parasite. 

On any class oj persons it'sabight; 

The only thing it must he is attendant. 

The only thing u mustn’t, independent. 

Does the writer end up at the barricades because 
he has no place else to go? He has shaken oil the 
dust of his parents’ house, he has spumed the 
crumbs from his lordship’s tabic, he has stalked 
out of his pew in church or chapel. At the 
barricades, he is not only seeking uuthenlicit> of 
experience, he is looking for a home. 


The Vilification of Confucius 

Themes in Chinese History & Ideology—By Michael Loewe 


T he virulent campaign to criticise Confu¬ 
cius was launched on a nation-wide basis in 
August 1973, and the message has subsequently 
been displayed in the slogans and posters which 
appear regularly in public places and buildings in 
China. Since October of that year the theme has 
steadily acquired a more prominent place in 
China’s historical and archaeological publications 
sometimes occupying a half of the monthly or 
bi-monthly issue of the journals. The introductory 
talks with which the curators of museums and 
sites welcome visitors are invariably built around 
this subject; and the slogans feature conspicuously 
in some of the country’s most modern edifices, 
built to meet the economic needs of the 20th 
century. As workers report for their .shift or 
foreign visitors arrive to be shown round a 
factory or an electrical engineering works, their 
eyes encounter vignettes of China’s historical 
personages. Portraits of select emperors, generals, 
or statesmen of a bygone age are displayed above 


Michael Loewe, who is University Lecturer in 
Chinese Studies at Cambridge, first visited 
Chirm in 1947 and most recently in 1974. He is 
the author of a book on “Imperial China" 
(1966) and on "Crisis and Coiiflict in Han 
Chum" {Alien A Unwin, 1974). 


short historical disquisitions, which expound the 
contributions which they made to the political 
development of the people of China. The subjects 
of the portraits arc catefully cho.sen, so that it 
may be shown that their contributions were based 
not on the ethical, social and political system that 
is associated with Confucius, but with the prin¬ 
ciples that were advocated by his obsecrated 
rivals, the protagonists of “legalism.” 

In historical terms, certain elements of this 
latest reaction of China's masters arc justified. In 
the past Chinese statesmen have regularly 
attempted to pass off their policies and actions 
under the guise of the “Confucian Ethic”, how¬ 
ever much they have in fact depended on the 
exercise of authority and compulsion that has 
been regarded as the hall-mark of “legalist” ideas. 
One of the main results of 20th-century research 
in Chinese history has been to expose the falsity 
of such a claim, and it is only gratifying to find a 
basic measure of agreement in this respect. 

In terms of political ideals, intellectual develop¬ 
ments, and file uses of history, however, the 
campaign has wide implications of a very different 
nature. Traditionally, responsibility for the compi¬ 
lation of China’s principal histories has been 
vested in the state. But whereas, hitherto, its 
purpose has been to forge a link with the past and 
thus to demonstrate the legitimacy of a contem¬ 
porary regime, the exploitation o£ history and 
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archaeol(^ today is directed to precisely the 
opposite aim—emphasising the break that has 
bwn made with the past. 

The absurdities and cruditiis of the campaign 
stand revealed in several ways. One of the exhibits 
which was proudly on display in the Chinese 
exhibition at Paris and London had been with- 
drawn by the lime that it reached Stockholm 
(May 1974). This rare object was a fragment of a 
manuscript copy of the Analects of Confucius 
which had been written in a r>. 710; and it bears 
a high value as one of the curliest witnesses of a 
text which had been compiled over a thousand 
years previously. Lurther examples of the way in 
which the campaign may 
affect the world of learn¬ 
ing may he seen in 
the following titles that 
arc printed, along with 
the Chinese versions, in 
recent numbers of the 
archaeological journals. 

The texts are given as 
they stand in the origi¬ 
nal 

\iorkeis. Peasants and 
Soldieisof taiious Nat- 
hinalities in Sink laiig 
iniicisiiig Lin Piao's 
H oi ihip Coiifuc III i and 
Hoviet Revisionists’ I'ain 
AI tempt la Spoil the Uni- 
/u at ion of Oin Conn tty 
(Hf/i-Hv/. no 10,1974) 

The Iron-Smeltm/; Tcth- 
nupies oj the Han Dyna¬ 
sts andPie-Cli'in Peiiods 
and the S'n Ilf'S!le hetsseen 
the C onfucianisis and 
Li ealists 

(Kaogu. no 6, 1974) 

The intimate associa¬ 
tion of the ciiticism of 
Confucius with that of 
Lin Piao, who had held 
the position of vice-chairman of the Communist 
Party, developed after the campaign had started. 
It would be compatable (if an analogy could ever 
be wholly valid) with a campaign launched m the 
West to vilify Socrates, or even Jc.sus Christ, in 
direct as.sociation with, say, J, Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald. This modern aspect of the campaign 
must be left to the professional “China watchers” 
to interpret; and those specialists may also 
perhaps provide an answer to the question why 
nearly a quarler-of-a-century elapsed after the 
foundation of the People’s Republic, before the 
Chinese government took the offensive to reject 
the ideals of the Confucianists in favour of the 
principles attributed to their opponents. 1 am 


more concerned here with some of the historical 
and intellectual implications of the campaign. 

Probabey ai.l HisroRTANS of China—be they 
f loin China, Europe or America, be they MaixiM, 
humanist or Christian by persuasion—would 
agree that a radical change took place in 221 B C-, 
with the formation of China’s first Empire. By 
that year the King of Ch’in had successfully 
extended a single unified rule throughout the 
gi eater pait of the sub-continent, with sufficient 
sticngih to scotch the claims of any other 
pretenders to rule. Since then the idea of a single 
empire, based on a unified set of institutions and 
umveisal piovisions of government, has been 

accepted as the norm 
to which all ambitious 
soldiers of fortune have 
aspired in times of strife; 
and It IS the natural form 
of government which 
scholars, civil servants, 
and peasants have alike 
expected to witness and 
to .serve. 

The change of 221 b.c. 
was radical in so far as 
it impo.sed a new charac- 
teiistic on all subsequent 
political thought and in¬ 
stitutions. Us significance 
has not been minimised 
b> certain important his¬ 
torical fiicts that have 
sometimes been foi got¬ 
ten, obscured or sup¬ 
pressed by China’s own 
historians; i e., that it is 
for pel haps only half of 
the follow ing 22 centuries 
that unified empire has 
been eflectively achieved; 
that at times such unity 
has been disrupted by 
the foi ce niajeure of non-Chi ncse peoples; and that 
at times it has Ireen only thanks to foreign pres¬ 
sure or interference that unity has been restored. 
The Empire of Ch'in was established in 221 
B c\ as a result of severe fighting and the conquest 
of rival leaders in battle. If the later historians of 
China arc to be believed (there are no contem¬ 
porary records dating from the Ch’in period 
itself) the government was maintained with scant 
attention to moral principles. Two specific actions 
for w'hich the government of Ch’in has been 
pilloried ever since are the destruction of certain 
literary works (by book-burning) and the cruel 
martyrdom of scholars (by entombment alive). 
While it will probably never be known for certain 
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what actually occurred, these two events have 
throughout Chinese hisloiy been taken as churac- 
tciislic of the regime of Cli’in. In philosophical 
terms, Ch’in’s pnnciplcs ha\e liecn delineil as 
those of the Legalist as opposed to the ( onfucian 
school, and as depending on the rigid exercise 
of the authority ol state exclusive of moial 
principles. 

The Impellal dynasties which followed Cli’in, 
no less than Ch'in itself, base depended on the 
exercise ol autocratic rule and on a strict demand 
for ohedieiKC. Certainly many Imperial statesmen 
would have denied this cliarge, and it is indeed 
possible, Ol even likely, that the admmistialive 
ivea'iurcs of some ol the subsequent Impel lal 
governments did not involve the same degree of 
haishness or cruelty that has been asciibed, 
lightly or wrongly, to Ch’in. But whether they 
have been shoit-lived like Ch’in itself (221-207 
lie) or Sui (589-617), or more securely estab¬ 
lished like Han (202 B f -A o 8 and au 25- 
220), T’ang (619-906), Ming (1368-164.1) or 
Ch'mg (1644-1910). China’s Imperial regimes 
have ncaily always aiiscn as a result of rebellion 
launchcHl against the current regime, victory 
achieved on the field of battle, and the ruthless 
elimination of their opponents. The survival of 
the fittest has led to scant meicy. Impel lal 
government has been imposed by the controls and 
punishments of state. 

Faced with the need to justify their initial 
rebellion and claim to rule and to attract the 
loyal support ol scholars, civil servants, and 
peasanhs, each new rdgime quickly called upon 
the writers of history to show that the new dy nasty 
rcdeemetl a suffering Chinese populace from the 
most cruel and dastardly oppression of its 
predecessors. For this leason the Standard 
Histones, which cover China’s history Irom 
Ch’in (and earlier) up to 1910, invariably des- 
ci ibe with some relish the enormities jxirpetrated 
by the last emperor and the statesmen of the 
displaced dynasty. 


A t thk samf timf the historians and pro¬ 
pagandists who have written on behall of 
their F.mperors have taken care to substantiate 
their claim to rule by positive and constructive 
arguments. While denigrating their immediate 
predecessors they have claimed that the institu¬ 
tions and forms of the regime which they serve 
were de.signcd and operated in perfect conl^ormity 
with earlier models, i.e , those that had preceded 
Ch'in’s unification of 221 b r’ These models were 
taken from the institutions ascribed to the King¬ 
dom of Chou and the teaching of Confucius. 
While the line of the Kings of Chou may be traced, 
traditionally, from 1122 to 256 b.c., it is of con¬ 


siderable importance to note that its regime never 
existed as a unified empire, exercising power 
throughout the sub-continent. Chou’s strength 
rested on the moral purpose ascribed to its 
institutions—on the claim that its kings had been 
deputed by Heaven to reign over mankind; on 
the praise lavished upon its institutions by 
Confucius; and on the singular respect that it has 
received in the early Chinese writings that are 
a.ssociated with Confucius’ name. 

Chou, then, has always stood possessed of 
moial qualities and ethical leadership; and since 
about 100 n c. nearly all Chinese dynasties have 
been anxious to demonstiatc that they are the 
effective suLLCssois to the Chou tradition and its 
I leaven-blest authority. It has, uccotdingly, been 
claimed that the institutions of an Imperial 
dynasty have dci ived not from Ch’in’s “laigalist” 
practices, but Irom the moral precepts ol Chou. 
The philosojiber who par exu-Ucnie was respon¬ 
sible for lormulating these ideas was Confucius 

Ch’in, the tiist of the imperial dynasties, has 
thus stood apail from all its successors. Possessing 
no official historian or propagandist of its own to 
answci for its deeds, it has remained throughout 
Chinese Imperial histoiy as the whipping-post 
to which all dynasties fastened their objurgations. 
Ch’in has been traditionally cursed as the single 
dynasty which denied the moral leadership of 
Chou and Confucius and which icsted on the 
contrary and wholly unacceptable principles of 
Legalism. However, it must he .stressed once 
again that, whatever claims have been made, the 
practice has been to govern byautociaticmethods. 
It IS also of some interest to note that at certain 
times of political weakness or social disruption 
statesmen or philosophers have occasionally 
turned to Legalism and its principles as a cure for 
China’s contemporary malaise; I will return to 
this aspect of the matter m a moment. 

Finally, it is significant that, since Ch’in, China’s 
successful Imperial dynasties have borne two 
characteristics which have made for permanene'e; 
and whereas there arc a number of other charac¬ 
teristics of Imperial government which may be 
seen in operation in C'hina today, these two arc 
conspicuously absent. They are (/) a recognition 
ihiit the tempoial order of government forms but 
one element in a single majestic scheme of the 
cosmos; and (2) a predetermined system which 
provides for the smooth transfer of supreme 
authority on the death of the head of the state. 
The name of Confucius and the moral power of 
his writings have continuously been invoked in 
order to maintain and strengthen these two 
principles. Indeed at a very early stage of Imperial 
history a new doctrine was grafted on to the 
ethical teachings of Confucius. This was intended 
to lend support and hallowed authority to the 
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view that the place and continuity of Empire lay 
\^ithin the two cslalcii, spiritual and tcniporul, of 
the cosmos. 


HnuF-RTO, iiiFN, Imperial governments have had 
their historians vilify the so-called Legalist 
principles of C'h'in and the very name of Ch'in 
itself, and they have praised Confucius and the 
principles of C'onlucianism as being the natural 
mainstay of the body politic. In doing so, 
governments ha\c not been concerned by the 
contiast between the principles preached in (his 
way and (he .ic(ual measures of state that they 
li.ive been accustomed to take. 

Today the ( hiiicsegosernmcnt linds itself beset 
by the same pioblem, Le that ol seeking intellec- 
(iidl support (or aufoctalic measures, from 
quaiters which cannot be ciiticiscd foi being 
unethical. But the government also faces another 
quandary. 7he usual sources on which their 
piedecessors base been able to call for tins 
purpose aie no longer acceptable, for sucli 
.sources are iinacoidahly based on principles v\i(h 
which Mao’s People’s Ciovernment cannot 
compromise These include (!) the acknowledge¬ 
ment that the right to rule is in the first instance 
confci red by a superior povvei, (2) the acceptance 
ol social hierarchies and material inequalities; and 
(J) the readiness to obey *he commands of 
educated and respected otiicials, without any 
participation in government. 

As in the earlier dynasties, so now the People’s 
Ciovernment has sought inlellcctiial support by 
demonstrating the iniquities of its iinmcdi.iie 
predecessor It has been able to claim succcss- 
lully, and with sonic justice, (hat it has redeemed 
the population of (.hina from considerable 
suffering, inju.stice and corruption. However the 
difficulty of finding intellectual authority for 
government is immeasurably aggravated by the 
absenc'e of a .secure link with a cosmic system and 
a pre-determincd .system of succession for the 
head of state. These difliculties intensify with each 
month a.s the time draws ine-vorably closer when a 
successor must be found for Chairman Mao. 

This void may be partly filled by luining to tlie 


* Certain dilficiilties arc involved here, in deter¬ 
mining the limits of China’s “Feudal Age ’’ Several 
publications which accompanied the Exhibition 
assumed that this started in 47S o.c., a date which 
appeals to have been chosen on completely arbitrary 
criteria Elsewhere, and not altogether inconsistently, 
we arc told that the (irst Ch'in Emperor’s achievement 
(221 Ml ) lay in tounding the tiist feudalist monaichy 
in China (seeno 2, 1974, p 74);or(p 89) that 
(he Spring and Autumn and Warring States periods, 
which arc usually dated 722-481 o.c. and 480 (or 403) 
to 221 B c., were a time of cntieal evolution from a 
Slave to a Feudal system. 


Marxist scheme of human history, which h^ 
therefore featured constantly and repeatedly in 
China’s historical writing since 1949. Much of 
this was, at fiist, devoted to establishing the 
piecise ways and occasions whereby the destiny of 
China has moved through the successive stages of 
primitive, sla\c, feudal, capitalist, and socialist 
.societies. Some of the time-charts, albums and 
catalogues (hat accompanied (he Chinese Exhibi¬ 
tion thus set out the various stages of this historical 
development in chronological terms. Not all the 
experts of the receiving countiics were able to 
accept (his chionology and its implications. 

More recently, the emphasis has changed very 
significantly. Writers in the historical and 
archaeological publications are loslcring and 
reiterating an analogy between the changes that 
overcame ( hina iii 221 ii c. and ^ n. 1949. For 
both these years marked a radical change in 
China's destiny and historical development—m 
(he one case, Irom a slave-owning to a feudal 
society, and, in the other, from a capitalist to a 
communist stale The magnitude of these changes 
IS such that they surpass all other single datable 
events, and the analogy is piimarily between 
events that arc indubitably of outstanding and 
permanent significance. A further analogy is also 
being fostered. While (he events or developments 
named are ol unparalleled importance, so too are 
the key figures who suiJerintended China’s 
destiny on these two occasions. Thus the achieve¬ 
ment of the first Ch'in Emperor, who (we arc toid 
clsewheic) burnt books and buried scholars alive, 
IS of equal importance to that of Chairman Mao. 
Both men unified China at turning points of her 
destiny Both men w'cre at the helm at the crucial 
moment that ni.ukc“d the radical break with the 
pasl.^ 


H istory i.s usfd, as formerly, in China to 
scive political ends. With the great strides 
taken in China's archaeology during the last 
twenty-five years (with all credit to the People’s 
Government for sptmsoring such work), so too 
are the archaeological journals now filled with 
articles that arc designed to “use the past to serve 
the picsenl.” This slogan was probably first 
formulated in March 1958, and it received 
renewed publicily in (he learned journals when 
publication of these was resumed after the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution. The impetus of the recent cam¬ 
paign to denigrate Confucius has been conducted 
under these same auspices. If the achievement of 
Ch’in and the person of the first Emperor are to 
be held up as models for the present, Confucius 
and his disciples must be utterly discredited, as a 
warning against a predilection for the past. Simi¬ 
larly, all praise is due to those statesmen whose 
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views can be shown (o coincide with the principles 
of Ch’in and its government Abuse is the reward 
of those officials ofsiale who, from the Han period 
onwards, were tiamed in the arts of government 
on Confucian principles, and whose concepts of 
justice «ind administiaiion confoimed with 
Confiicum precedent 

Conlutius and his followers, whose lesson is 
that of continuity with the past rather than 
radical change, aie therefore held up as “reac¬ 
tionaries”, as upholders of an outworn system, 
as men who endeavour to restore a dying order 
that had been discountenanced by the natuial 
march of Marxian history. C'onlucius and his 
followers rcpiesented those oppressors who had 
lived during the Slave eia and did their best to 
prevent the crucial change to a feudal oider, for 
which the first Ch’in Emperor bears the credit 
(sec Kaoi;u, no 2,1974, pp. 89-W). 

F or riasons which I have explained above, 
Ch’in IS the only dynasty which can be piai-ed 
safely For good measure it has been opportune 
to link this new trend in historical and archaeo¬ 
logical writing with a further obiect of hatred who 
has been branded as a tiaitor- the luckless I in 
Piao, whose name features quite rcguiaily in the 
recent issues of the archaeological join nuls Kaoau 
and ffivi-u’M, 

It is no new thing for these journals to include 
propaganda The early issues of the 19.''0s devoted 
a large amount of text to this end, but the new 
clement today consists in the specific use that is 
made of archaeological finds as a means of 
vituperation against Confucius and Lin Piao. 
Nor IS the second half ot the 20ih century the 
only occasion when Chinese statesmen and 
philosophers have espied virtues in Legalist 
methods of government. Similar views were 
expressed at earlier times of grave dynastic 
weakness, social instability, or admmistralive 
failure; for example, m 81 bc'., at a time when 
the capital city and palace were recovering from 
a recent blood-bath; in the second century a d., 
when government according to Confucian 
principles had manifestly failed to stem the 
growth of corruption and indiscipline in high 
places; and c. 800 when the dispirited and ineffec¬ 
tive T’ang government was still sulTering from 
the aftermath of the rebellion of An l.u-shan 
(755-63) However, at such times, most Chinese 
writers did not question the basic ethical prin¬ 
ciples or political purpose on which the Confucian 
system rested. It is significant that these protests 
have never been voiced at a time when the writ of 


Imperial government has run effectively through¬ 
out the land. 

The analogy drawn by Chinese writers between 
the present stage of Chinese history and that of 
the Ch'in Empire is valid in one respect. Both 
periods have witnessed radical changes in China’s 
political, economic and social circumstances. A 
further analogy springs to mind in this connec¬ 
tion, t.e with the Sui dynasty (589-617), which 
likewise followed a long period of disunity and 
demoralisation. Just as Ch’in founded a new type 
of government, so Sui. by inaugurating the newly 
conceived system of communications kifown later 
as the Ciiund Canal, started a new phase in 
Chinese economic practice; and the Sui’.s system 
of evamiiidtions for rccriiilment to the civil 
SCI vice has had fai-icaching lesults on China’s 
social sliuctiire evei since. The importance of 
these changes was just as great as those that have 
been intioduced in China during the last twenty- 
five yea IS. 

In all three cases the icgimcs have succeeded 
in lostcnng a new piide in govemment and a new 
power of admimstiation. Hut there is one further 
similaiily between the Ch'in and the Sui dynasties 
that the writers in Ihehistoi ical and archaeological 
journals today may not see fit to emphasise. 
Neither dynasty survived the rule of their second 
Emperor. They came to an end after a mete 
fifteen and twenty-five yeais respectively. 

Finally, attention should bc paid to a point of 
doctrine that may prove to bc highly embarras¬ 
sing As purl oi the stock icason adduced to 
explain how one Imperial dynasty has succ'essfully 
and legitimately wiesled power from its predeces¬ 
sor, the traditional historians and philosophers 
formulated the theory of the Right of the People 
to Rebel against an unjust and oppressive govern¬ 
ment. On the face of it this doctrine would apjvear 
to accord very well with the expressed claims of the 
People’s Government regarding its own insurrec¬ 
tionary origin. But complications may ensue in 
two ways. Could not the doctrine be cited in 
support of u rebellion launched against the 
present government? The regime’s current 
theoreticians could find it singularly difficult to 
counter this. If they do they may be running into 
another acute ideological danger. Some propa¬ 
gandist might well recall the unfortunate fact that 
the theory of the Right of Rclielhon has been 
traced to Mencius. And was not Mencius second 
only to Confucius as (according to Kaogu, no. 2, 
1974, pp. 89-90, and 80) a “reactionary upholder 
of a corrupt .system, intent on blocking the pro¬ 
cesses of history”? 
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The It & the We 


Saul Bellow*s New Novel—-By Malcolm Bradbury 


“Perhaps the cold eye was better On life, on death. 
Hut, again, the add oj the eye would be piopintioiial 
to the degiee of heat wiilan But once humankind had 
gnisped its oun idea, that it was human and human 
though smh passions, it began to exploit, to play, 
to disturb for the sake of e.xcitmg distuihaiice, to 
make an uproar, a c mde incus of feelnigs." 

Saul Bii low, “The Old System” (l%7) 

“Maybe Aineiica didn’t need art and inner miiacles. 
It bad so many outer ones The USA was a big 
opeiation, very big. The more it, the hss we So 
Humboldt behaved like an eiieiitiu and a comic 
siib/ect But onasiiuially llieie a hieak in the 
et ceiitiu ily when he .stoppedand thoaeht He ti icd to 
think himself cleat away fiom this Ameiiian storld 
(I did that, too).” 

Saul Ilii low, Humboldt's Gift (1975) 

D esimtk tiif MASsivrNES,. of the competi¬ 
tion, ami the doubts that ate occasiopailv 
cxpiesscd tiboiit the range aiul (he iisks of his 
woik, the author of fliiinholdt’.s Gift' remains 
suiely the outstanding writer of his generation— 
the gcneiation whieli began its Iktional activities 
in 01 iust aftei the Second World War had left 
America a super-power, and then continued thorn 
into a world in which that situation bred increas¬ 
ing tension, anxiety and historical strain. Some¬ 
thing new had grown m America during the War: 
an inlensihed awareness that the fate of the 
nation was that of an uiban, industrial, anxiety- 
ridden society run by mass and system. The 
temper of postwar American fiction markedly 
dilfcrs from what went before— it piescnts a 
woild In which historical accciciution is massive, 
the city and the crowd compel and contiol. the 
self is perpetually at risk, and any gestures 
toward moral responsibility or community are 
tackled against the oilds. 

As for the writers, who themselves were moie 
marginally angled into American society, the 
strain they wrote about told on them, and grew 
to be an incieasing hazard duting their careers. 
Salinger, a writer whose central characteis 


Humboldt's Gift. By Saul Bn low. London, 
Seeker & Warburg, £4.90; New York, Viking Picss, 
1110.00. 


hovered Isetwecn sainthood and psychic disaster, 
followed his Glass family into agonised silence. 
NIalamud's and Roth’s more recent novels have 
shown the agony of applying moral and human 
containments to the giotesque landscapes of 
modern consciousness in modern history. Mailer, 
of whose robustness as a writer there has never 
been any doubt, acquired himself a consciousness 
big enough to take the strain, by opening up as 
an agent of the Zeitgeist, an historical performer, 
a pure moral provisional. And Bellow, who has 
attempted to wi ite novels in which (he grotesque 
contemporary world is given its due and indeed 
its richness, but m which the assertion of a 
possible human mean, a gootl measure for man, 
IS maintained through the actions of an intelligent, 
critical, expectant hero, has also shown the stress. 

Belli>w''s Clitics have accused him on the one 
hand of repclition, of a pcr%islent telling of the 
same basic story of the hero accomplishing, by 
action and thought, some breaking of his bondage 
in a limiting world and a facile historicism; on the 
olhci, ol growing sour in his libcialism, of with¬ 
drawing Irom social hope. Ceitainly there can be 
little doubt that the high ironies of the more 
rccCiil stones and of Mr Sainmler’s Planet, liis 
.seventh novel, betoken a sceptical wilhdiaw'al 
from the run of contemporary consciousness; 
and a cold eye, looking with long historical and 
moral distances at the contemporary circus of 
consciousness, pres.iils Bellow’s novels now 
co\’er and record with an acute hisloncal register 
thirty years of stiessful Amciic.m history, a 
history so pressing that in Sammler it seems to 
get close to over whelming its creator But with 
Hiiiiihiddt’s Gift Bellow h.is bounced buck, 
back to the punoiamic, picaresque ebullient 
vein of some of his earlier novels, and back, 
too, to his lesilient registering of the contempor¬ 
ary consciousness The critics who saw him os 
lepcating himself will have to giant him, at least, 
a capacity for responding to the change and 
contingency of the w'orld; the critics who was 
him withdrawing into quiet desperation will have 
to grant him the capacity to open out his spirit 
again. 
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T his rfsilifnt pattern in fact apparent 
in his earlier fiction, which has shifted, very 
freely, through a variety of forms, while retaining 
certain essential and valued uommitraents. Bellow 
IS not, in the post-modern sense of the term, an 
experimental novelist; he docs not question 
reflexively his own fictionality, or dispense with 
traditional commitments to a structuic devised 
from character and plot; ard indeed there is a 
basic dc'iK'iidencc on the fable of a growing 
consciousness that functions in an agonised but 
real histoncal world. However the texture of that 
woild IS post-romantic, and the bulk of the 
prevailing gcstuics absurd, so that the chaiacter- 
istic Bcllovian tone is something between an 
existential metaphysics and a mental farce. But 
this has generated much shift of manner and 
weight. 

Bellow’s first two novels, Dangling Man and 
The Victim, were very tight, closed books. 
Dangling Man, published in 1944, and catching 
not only the contemporary wartime atmosphere 
but the mood of ci isis about selfhood that was to 
follow in the conformities of the 1950s, is a very 
European book, inconceivable without Kafka 
and Camus. The hero is a diary-confessor, a 
clerkly, intelligent man about to be inducted 
into the army. He finds himself deprived of work, 
action, politics, experiences a period of exposure 
and nullity, regresses into solitude, examines his 
inner freedom and finds it void, and then makes 
a strange and ambiguous peace with himself and 
society by entering the army vohintdrily, self¬ 
consciously cancelling his freedom. Out of this 
ambiguous decision comes much of the spirit of 
Bellow's later work. 

Dangling Man is an American absurdist novel, 
pure, melancholy, and tight-managed in form. 
It envisions modern existential exposure, with the 
world of nature worn and unreflectivc, the world 
of the city harsh, impersonal and lowering, the 
life of inner selfhood at low ebb, the measure of 
man potentially debased in an historical pressure 
that yields little But the hero still seeks an out¬ 
ward covenant, feels the pressure of moral onus, 
the need to keep “a measure of cleanliness and 
freedom” despite “the calamity, the lies and 
mural buggery, the odium, the detritus of wrong 
and sorrow dropped on every heart.” fn cancel¬ 
ling his freedom he both limits and extends his 
civility, and the book ends suspended at the point 
of loss and gain. From that point on the later 
novels step further. 

The Victim, too, is set in the post-romantic city, 
a New York sweltering in summer heat, wheie 
bodies push against bodies, lives against lives, 
and any sense of a meaning for life other than 
that of a rigorous, naturalistic determinism and 
competitiveness seems impossible to yield. Yet 


out of this world Bellow seeks to distil an effec¬ 
tive metaphysics of responsibility and humanity, 
a taste for a higher human measure. He docs this 
rhetorically through a vigorously supple style in 
which the life of mind moves almost comically 
between the world of substane'e and the world of 
thought, the It and the We, and structurally 
through the story of the hero’s discovery of the 
oblique links that bind his fate to that of another 
man whom, in the impersonal system, he bus 
accidentally dislodged. 

# 

A BiFAK nsiURiTANCE from naturalism and 
existentialism is rooted in Bellow’s work. On the 
other hand, he has always maintained the con¬ 
viction that, though history and environment 
may determine man, the reverse possibility is 
always present. The universe is in some sense 
open to our making, and by ebullience and energy 
we may convert it into a landscape for the spirit. 
In The Adventures of Aiigie Maich and Henderson 
the Ram King Bellow invented a new form and a 
new kind of hero. The form was picaresque 
comedy, and the heroes were self-creators, men 
who command large dimensions of their own 
fate, and move through expansive, open land¬ 
scapes and comic self-venturing into the growth 
of spirit. The structural form expands, socially in 
Augie, and to a deeper mythic potential in 
Henderson", the rhetoric of self-piesenlation takes 
on greater splendour, wit, and comic self- 
awareness 

Then, with Herzog and Mi Sammler, Bellow 
seems to seek a recoiKiliation of his two manners, 
of bleak naturalism and comic euphoria. Both 
arc novels primarily of mental action m a tight, 
limiting, historically pressured world. Herzog is 
dislodged into a kind of madness, while he resists 
the social madness of his ‘‘reality instructors”, 
who would render the entire universe into a 
florid apocalypse. Mr Sammler is even further 
displaced; one-eyed and detached, a cultural 
stranger in moonshot New York City, he is 
sustained by his own inner debate and a sense of 
kinship through common mortality. Both novels 
reject the indulgent, spurious alienations that 
have come from the legacy of 19th-century 
romanticism and historicism, in a world abound¬ 
ing in simplified, popular versions of selfhood. 
Bellow rejects the false prophecies of modern 
alienation, though his heroes are alienated figures. 
They live amid the intellectual, social and political 
bcwildcimcnts of the modern urban world, of 
which Bellow is a precise observer, looking not 
for a ‘‘five cent synthesis” but a tested, articulate 
and intelligent truth, which is a truth of feeling, 
relationship, and mind. 

Critics have complained that BeHow’s optimism 
in these matters is sometimes unearned, and the 
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The Personal Voice 

JOHN COLMER 

Since Forster's death in 1970 much new 
evidence has come to light about his life 
and writings, particularly through the pub¬ 
lication of Maurice, the homosexual tales in 
The Lfo to Come and the Forster papers in 
King's College Library, Cambridge. John 
Colmor draws on all this rich material to 
provide a major study of Forster which places 
his various works in their appropriate social 
and cultural setting. £(3 95 

Families Under 
Stress 

A Psychological 
Interpretation 

TONY MANOCCHIO 
and WILLIAM PETITT 

This IS a lively study of communication with 
families by two experts in family therapy and 
communicatiun They take the healthy and 
'unhealthy' systems in six major plays— The 
Winslow Boy, Biders to the Sea, Hamlet, 
A Long Day's Journey mto Night, Death of a 
Salesman and A Delicate Balance— to 
demonstrate and illuminate the application 
of communication principles and to reveal 
the universal problems winch affect all 
families. £4.95 

The Soviet View 
of War, Peace 
and Neutrality 

P. H. VIGOR 

War, peace and neutrality are thiee tools 
which the Russians use for attaining their 
political objectives In this study P H Vigor 
shows how they have evolved a clear-cut 
View, based on Marxism-Leninism, of the 
origins of war, the ways in which it can be 
made to serve the Marxist revolutionary 
interest, and the circumstances in which it is 
profitable to use it. £6.50 

Routle^e & 
Keganraul 


endings false. David Galloway neatly objects 
that the Bellovian hero both lights out for the 
territory and goes home again, and so “gets to 
have his existential cake and eat it loo.”* There is 
validity ill this; what is clear, though, is that 
Bellow’s position on the mutter is self-elected He 
risks making his conclusions a rhetorical flourish. 
But what IS to the point is that he has shown 
himself an active venturer through modern 
theories of the human condition, and through the 
dandies and stylists who abound in American life 
on the assimilation of such theories; anij he has 
picked his own path, prefciring the sceptical 
alienation of a Herzog living to the best amid the 
rich abundance of flexible ideas, or, in the new 
book, a Charlie Citrine hopping freely from the 
matciialiam to the idealism of American life and 
tiusting m a resolution. 

Tlie lesult is visible iii the form of his books. 
They are usually heio-centred and move, in 
Bellow's own phrase, to the rejection of sujxrr- 
fluous ideas, to the first step out of bondage. 
Absuidu> thus leads not to an extremist form of 
fiction, but to a modified realism, one in which 
mental adventure and the comedy of ment.il 
action plays an abundant part. In Bellow’s work, 
the heroes live in a world of serious matters 
which is also a world of metaphysical farce, a 
world in which the measure of man is not ciuite 
taken, and shifts against history, but in which 
we are both graiui and absurd, little and big. 
Herzog’s madness is not simply the madness of 
inner extremity, nor of external pressure. It is the 
madness of simple self-knowledge, the knowledge 
that we are not stabilised at one level of existence 
or with one philosophy. They have, like Charlie 
C ilrine, a "p^-'v-'uliar sense of existence”; Bellow is 
oneoi thegicat novelists of the attempt to recon¬ 
cile the mind, in all its wonderful and inventive 
resources, with the burdensome btxly, the heavy 
weight of history, and the absurd, extiavagant, 
mateiially rich modern environment, whcie, in 
turmoil and intelicctu.d confusion, all men grope 
demociatically for their existential rights, their 
entitlement toward extravagance and violence, 
then dandyish selfhood. 


T iifse crRTAiNi V arc the materials of 
Hiimholdt''! (lift, an ebullient mental and 
historical comedy, rather in the manner of 
Bellow’s middle work, though with soinc of the 


“ David Galloway, "Mr Sammler’^ Planet • Bellow's 
1-ailure of Nerve”, Modern Fiction Studies, XIX, 
1 (Spring J973), pp. 17-28. Other critical views of 
Bellow are conveniently collected tewether in Irving 
Malin, ed., Saul Bellow and the Critics (Gotham 
Library, 1967). 
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predominantly mental action of Herzog or 
Sammler. The book is long, loose and picaresque, 
moves expansively in time and space, from 
Chicago to New York to Texas and Spain, and 
has a hero busy with his late-life redemption. But 
perhaps the truest clue to its nature is Santayana’s 
observation that American culture is divided at 
root between ideality and reality, for in its under- 
flesh the book is an attempt at a culture-reading 
of an America split between overwhelming mass 
and material substance and the desire for mind, 
between the It and the We, and this problem is 
centrally focussed on the role of the artist. 


T he narrator and central character is 
Charlie Citrine, a successful writer in his 
fifties, a devotee of yoga postures and body¬ 
training exercises, who has now returned to the 
substantive materialism of Chicago, a city of 
mass, modernisation and change. Charlie sees the 
split between the painted veils and the big money, 
which, he says, Capitalism has given him for 
dark comical reasons of its own. But capitalism 
is getting its own back, and throughout the book 
Charlie is gradually divested of his wealth by 
various crooks, con-men and divorce-court 
artists. Philip Roth justly notes in My Life as a 
Man that the alimony battles that have raged 
through America’s courtrooms over the last 
decades, “the way religious wars raged through 
Europe in the seventeenth century”, have 
exposed matrimony as a cash institution. Such 
divorces have certainly raged through Bellow’s 
work, but, happily for the book, more subtle 
experts have bron picking Charlie’s pockets, too, 
with fair comic verve, among them a not too 
successful racketeer named Rinaido Cantabile, a 
machismo figure with a Ph.D.-candidate wife, and 
a well-breasted mistress named Renata (Citrine 
is contemporary enough to wish to sustain a high 
gratification threshold) who dumps her mother 
and her child in his care in Spain, wliile she takes 
off to marry a funeral director. 

But the money is the world’s money, and 
Charlie loses it with some sense of adventure, 
seeing virtue in the divestment. He is a man for 
whom the painted veil has been wearing thin, the 
imagination running into risk, and now he is in 
the process of breaking his spirit’s sleep. His 
present disturbances bring back into posthumous 
life his friendship with Von Humboldt Fleisher, 
a poet and master-talker, part-modelled. Bellow 
has told us, on Delmore Schwartz. 

Citrine has gone to Humboldt as his protdgd 
when a young man, at a time when Humboldt 
was making his own attempt to reconcile the 
massiveness of the American universe with the 
Platonic ideas to whidi all matter must return; 
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INFERNAL METHODS: A 
Study of William Blake’s 
Art Techniques 

Raymond Lister (above) 

I’lom the author of William Blake —*ihe 
best biography since Gilchrist’ (Times 
Lilnaiy Supplement) —and other books 
on Blake’s circle, the first complete 
study of the often innovatory tech« 
niques which Blake brought so stun¬ 
ningly to bear on his visual art. 

70 plates net 

THE RENAISSANCE 
IN PERSPECTIVE 

Philip I^e Ralph 

A biilliant concise assessment of the 
nature and development of tlie Renais* 
sance movement and of its relevance to 
succeeding agra, including our own. 
Illustrated £3 net 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
X-RAY ANALYSIS 

Sir Lawrence Bragg, 

Pfobel Laureate 

Edited by Professor David Philips, 
F.R.S. Recollections and Reflections on 
the history of X-rav analysis by a 
founding latlicr in the field. 

£6.50 net 

FABRIC PRINTING & 
DYEING AT HOME 

Georgina Alexander 

A new Bell Craft Book for readers un¬ 
trained in fabric printing who would 
like to begin in a simple way to 
experiment on their own. 

13 Lolour, 37 bjwphotographs, 59 diagrams 
£5.75 net 
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seeking to link Verlaine with the Police Gazette, 
the World Historical Individual with Harry 
Houdini—born in Citrine’s own birthplace, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. Humboldt’s has been one of 
those exeinplaiy poetic careers of the mid-fifties; 
massive and successful, acclaimed as a major 
American poet, he has felt that culture is rising 
in America, and attempts to reconcile himself 
with politicians, foundations, and Princeton 
University; finally he slips into madness and 
death in a flophouse, becoming newly famous 
again for the success of his failure. , 

Just at this time Citrine has reached the height 
of his own success, consorting with the Kennedys, 
pushed by an ambitious wife who would make 
J FK “an excellent Secretary of State, if some way 
could be found to wake her before 11 a.m.’’ Now 
it is Citrine who is in the middle of his struggles 
with the dominant American mass, his own ideal- 
and-reality problems. For him too the Platonic 
glimpses are fading, and Chicago, with its 
infinite lacks and voids and the teanng hungers 
they cause, becomes his testing place. Perhaps 
the greatest success in the book is in the creation 
of this new Chicago and its gallery of characters, 
a Chicago quite unlike that of Angle March and 
deep into tlie new American gratifications and 
anxieties. 

“What we had in Chicago’’, Citrine notes, 
“was a cultureless city pervaded nevertheless by 
Mind.’’ Like the early great novelists of the 
upstart city, Chicago, Norris, Dreiser and 
Sinclair, who presented a portrait of a bustling, 
commcicial metropolis in which culture had been 
displaced, passed to the women or the idle rich 
who would add the leaven of mind to material 
substance. Bellow catches at the urban texture ns 
the basis for a cultural probe. His Chicago 
embraces the Playboy Club and the Russian 
baths in the ghetto, the muggers and sudden 
deaths in the buses and the smell of the stock- 
yards that persists sometimes long after their 
disappearance. But the present city dominates; 
and Citrine consorts with its hooligans and 
gangsters, con-men and lawyers, the embarras¬ 
sing artist innocent in this unmitigated reality. 


B ur THE SPECULATORS in profit are them¬ 
selves now speculators in Mind. In the new 
dispensation, the new state of consciousness, 
culture and corruption are bound in symbiotic 
relationship, and the book is superbly peopled 
with characters who live in the strange hinterland, 
turning the book into one of Bellow’s insistently 
contemporary portraits—^which are essentially 
portraits of historical consciousness. Renata is a 
risky symbol of Platonic beaiHy; Cantabile 
Insists on inserting himself into Citrine’s life, to 
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tie the new bond between the intellectual middle 
class and the con-man; ex-actors are construction 
men, fences are men of taste. Gangsterdom has 
grown commercial and respectable; art is hungry 
for the underworld of violence, for a higher 
giatification threshold, a greater intensity. Bore¬ 
dom seems the motor for life: men drive them¬ 
selves to heart attacks playing racquet ball at the 
club, sexual gratification of all kinds is olfered or 
is in the air, the texture of commercial success is 
dense, in the cabanas at the club pool old men 
seduce young mistresses. The style artists fore¬ 
gather, the decadence of a vile century abounds. 

But Citrine, something of an expert on bore¬ 
dom, and writing on the subject, reflects that this 
is a world in which “nothing actual ever suits 
pure expectation and such purity of expectation 
is a great source of tedium.” The lesson applies to 
himself, and since Citrine is a comic hero and a 
lloudini of the imagination, the innocent meta¬ 
physical farceur, some sort of final benison is 
hardly in doubt. He makes his way with fair 
skill through “the intellectual turmoil of the 
present age”, and in this wins his way to Hum¬ 
boldt’s final gift, the treatment of a tilm which is 
a fable of Citrine’s own life, the stoiy of the 
aitist destroyed by success. This and an earlier 
script that Humboldt and Citrine had written 
together restore him to a certain measure of 
fortune. Humboldt merits an expensive modern 
burial, and amid rather tentative and uncertain 
ironies Citrine ends the book without mistress, 
without most of his money, without many of the 
piomises fulfilled, but a “city boy”, half-innocent, 
half-corrupt. 

It is in THt TRXDmoN of Bellow's more ambigu¬ 
ous endings, and Citrine leaves the book one of 
Bellow’s lesser heroes It is a |ust balance, though 
part of what is at stake is a failure of intensity in 
the later pages of the novel, once the Chicago 
sections arc past. Jfiimholcll's Gift is a very con¬ 
temporary reali.sation of Bellow’s talents for 
comedy, a comedy of genuine metaphysical inten¬ 
sity, but the reader must be prepared for certain 
longueurs and disappointments on his way. They 
are small, though, in return for the pleasures 
of a book invested with Bellow’s intelligent deep 
comedy and his sense of historical motion (“His¬ 
tory” says Humboldt, “is a nightmare during 
which I am trying to get a good night’s sleep”). 

It is a late life book, the hero ageing, his body 
wearing, all too aware that the test of mortality 
which Humboldt reminds him of is not that far 
off. But the manner is immersed rather than 
ironic, far from that of Sammler, and it will stand 
as a serious addition to Bellow’s now extraordin¬ 
ary canon, a testament to his range and versatility. 
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The Social Milieu of 
Alexander Pope 

Lives. Example, and the Poetic Response 

HOWARD ERSKINE-HILL 

A study of the society of Pope in juxtaposition 
with his social poetry which examines the careers of 
SIX men well-known to Pope and who figure 
prominently in his poems and letters to show how 
each IS representative of Pope's social milieu and 
evokes a diifcrent aspect of his outlook. This is a 
work for the social and economic historian as well 
as the liteiary scholar, 

£9.75 

Anthology of Poems 
on Affairs of State 

Augustan Satirical Verse, 1660-1714 

GEORGE deF. LORD, editor 

A selection from the authoritauvc seven-volume 
Yale edition of Poems on Affairs of State which 
summarizes in literary terms the history of this 
important period oi English history. The works of 
important writers such as Dryden, Marvell, Defoe 
and Swift are included as weU as many works by 
lesser writcis 
£19.25 cluth £3,30 paper 


Tennyson's Major Poems 

The Comic and Ironic Patterns 

JAMES R. KINCAID 

This book suttgcsls a new course for Tennyson 
criticism, a unitary approach through genre, in 
which the author hnds in the nairative patterns of 
comedy .ind irony both a shape tor the development 
of Tennyson's career and a means of ideoufying the 
maior poetry. 

£».25 


Twentieth-Century Russian 
Literary Criticism 
VICTOR ERLICH, editor 

A collection of seventeen essays by leading Russian 
literary critics, most of which appear in English for 
the first time. Authors range from the symbolists to 
contemporary critics, with a proportionately large 
number of scIccUons from the formalists. 

£8.25 
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Count Zero Splits the Infinite 

Tom Stoppard*s Plays—By Clive James 


H aving made pubmc love to Tom 
Stoppard by writing him a verse letter in the 
New Statesman and assigning him the dedication 
of my scurrilous epic The Fate of Felicity Fork, 
I feel honour bound to make the nature of my 
admiration clear, lest gossip colummsts—^whosc 
appetite for the flesh of star playwrights has been 
very fierce of late—start swimming to the wrong 
conclusions. So this is necessarily a personal 
appraisal, and had better be prefaced by my 
disqualifleations, the chief of which is a profound 
lack of sympathy with the contemporary theatre. 

The distaste is made stronger by ignorance. 1 
go very rarely to the theatre, for what seems to 
me the sound reason that anything so repellent 
in occasional doses would most probably be fatal 
if the doses were frequent: one would be more 
likely to share the doom of Charles Bravo than 
to acquire the immunity of Mithridates. Sedulous 
non-attendance has b^n my policy for years. 
Right from the beginning this plan paid dividends, 
except for an early tendency to pronounce more 
and more confidently upon the theatrical world 
the less I saw of it. But after one rare lapse, in 
which 1 recklessly allowed myself to be present at 
the first night of John Osborne’s West of Suez, 
it was brought home to me that the critical 
position best befitting aesthetic non-involvement 
is one of silence. 

Appearing on the BBC’s Late Night Line-Up 
half an hour afto' the curtain fell at the Royal 
Court, 1 announced that the weaknesses of West 
of Suez did not detract from Osborne’s stature as 
Britain’s leading contemporary dramatist. 

My fellow panellist Benedict Nightingale, then 
as now drama critic of the New Statesman, looked 
astonished, but mercifully waited until later— 
instead of blowing the whistle right there on 
camera—to point out that since I had not even 
the vaguest idea of what most of the other 
contemporary dramatists were up to, my asser¬ 
tion was lar^ly without meaning. Mulling over 
this reproof at length, I shamefacedly resolved 
that if I were to continue staying away from the 
theatre, I should suit the word to the deed by 
ceasing to be glibly knowing about what went 
on there. Indifference would from now on be 
bodied forth as taciturnity. 

And so rr was until the middle of June 1974, 
when by a massive dereliction of duty 1 found 


myself committed to a four-week stint as a 
pundit on Radio 4’s Critic's Forum, which 
involved seeing one play per week. This could 
have been a revelation of the wealth I had been 
missing, but in the event it was a scaring exposure 
to mediocrity. At the ICA there was some load 
of semi-improvised flapdoodle about speakers at 
Hyde Paik Corner, in which actors shouted from 
different parts of the room while the audience 
wandcied about from one centre of alleged 
interest to the other, while I wandered in the 
opposite direction. At the Old Vic there was a 
new play by John Hopkins, whose reputation 
was for unflinching seriousness and rock-like 
integrity. The piece had not a scintilla of invention 
in its whole length, its sole point of interest being 
the programme note by the author, revealing a 
marvellous conceit about the pain that composing 
the play had cost him, which could not have been 
half the pain that seeing it cost me. Harold 
Pinter was the producer, and it was difficult to 
say whether he had found yet deeper levels of 
tedium in the text itself, or had merely added 
some tedium of his own. The third week’s agony 
I have repressed entirely. Perhaps it was a 
whodunnit. I think I took refuge in sleep, or in 
trying to remember the rhyme-scheme of the 
villanelle. 

The fourth offering was hailed as a “blazing 
masterpiece’’ by Harold Hobson and taken with 
protracted seriousness even by those critics who 
did not find it wholly successful. It was Life Class, 
by David Storey—a tub of metaphysical sludge 
stirred into the semblance of activity by Lindsay 
Anderson. As usual with any theatrical venture 
involving Anderson, Storey and the actor Alan 
Bates, the arts pages had b^n full for days about 
their collective daring and respective spiritual 
quests. Andiron is the master of the pre¬ 
emptive strike: he once even managed to place 
an article in the Observer explaining why the 
reviews of his forthcoming film were bound to 
miss its point. For Life Class the ground had been 
so thoroughly prepared that it would have taken 
unheard-of independence of mind for any of the 
regular critics to demur. I was regarded as 
eccentric for contending on Critic’s Forum that 
in the matter of Life Class the question of which 
direction Storey’s work was taking did not 
meaningfully arise, since the only direction this 
particular script should have taken was towards 
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the waste-paper basket. The characters were 
half unrealised, which is not the same as univers¬ 
ality; the di^ogue was unspeakable, which 
is not the same as authenticity; and the theme 
was fumbled, which is not the same as explora¬ 
tion. Lindsay Anderson’s contribution was 
piincipally manifest as a not always infallible 
capacity, when an actor was talking, to move 
other actors away from in front of him. 

And so a month which had passed like a year 
in hospital came to an end. All my suspicions of 
the theatrical world having been coniirmed in 
spades, 1 promised myself faithfully never to go 
near it again in all my life. But scarcely another 
week had gone by before this contract was 
rescinded. My agent rang to say she had a ticket 
going begging foi the first night of Tom Stop¬ 
pard's new play Travesties. My reaction to such 
generosity would have been an instantaneous 
and foul-mouthed refusal, if it had not mercifully 
occurred to me that Stoppard—none of whose 
plays, not even Rosenctantz and Guildenstern 
Ate Dead, 1 hud ever seen was generally famed 
for being devoid of the qualities which those 
authors whose latest triumphs I had just suffered 
through wcie supposed to possess in such 
abundance People whose seriousness I had good 
cause to dread had told me that Stoppard's plays 
were only levuc-sketchcs That sounded promis¬ 
ing. True, Harold Hobso.i's oft-trumpeted 
insistence that Stoppard was biilliantly enter¬ 
taining persuasively suggested that he wasn’t, 
but not even Hobson can be wrong all the lime 
I ike Sainl-1 xupery wooing the one last crash 
that would prove fatal. I fell into a tasi and 
headed for tlie Aldwych. 

B ffouf John Wood was half-way through 
his opening speech I already knew that in 
Stoppard 1 had encountered a wiitcr of my 
generation whom 1 could admire without reserve. 
It is a common reaction to Travesties to say that 
seeing it is like drinking champagne. But not only 
did 1 tind that the play tasted like champagne—I 
found that in drinking it I felt like a jockey. 
Jockeys drink champagne as an everyday tipple, 
since it goes to the head without thickening the 
waist. Tiavesties to me seemed not an exotic 
indulgence, but the stuff of life. Its high speed 
was not a challenge but a courtesy; its structural 
intricacy nut a dazzling pattern but a perspicuous 
design. Its fleeting touch not of a feather but of a 
fine needle. For me Tiovesties was a personal 
revelation, which is one of the reasons why 1 have 
begun with a personal note. But caveat lector: 
my knowledge of the theatrical world is not 
much wider than it ever was. And the other 
Stoppard plays, though 1 will certainly see them 
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when the opportunity arises, I have so far only 
read, so there arc two likely sources of distortion: 
an estimate of Stoppard’s place in the theatre 
based mainly on Stoppard, and an estimate of 
Stoppard’s drama based mainly on the text. A 
double-dyed literary approach. 

Ronald Hayman’s profile of Stoppard in the 
New Review for December 1974 is the best thing 
on its subject which has thus far appeared. It 
would he supeierogatory, as well as very difficult, 
to cover the same ground on my own account, 
and a good deal of what I think about Stoppard 
I owe in the Hrst instance to Hayman, who in 
turn owes a good deal to Stoppard, since no 
author has ever done a better |ob of explaining 
himself—^he is a dream interviewee, talking in 
eerily quotable sentences whose English has the 
faintly extraterntonal perfection of a Conrad or a 
Nabokov. Extraterritorial and perhaps even 
extraterrestrial: in this respect as in so many 
others, Stoppard can sometimes give you the 
impression that he is from Out Theie. 


U NLESS YOir KNi'w that all its stars lie at 
dilferent distances and arc of ditrereiit inten¬ 
sities, it would be impossible to guess that the con¬ 
stellation called the Plough docs not look like a 
plough Equally, unless you knew that from a 
certain point the appropriate picture forms, it 
would be impossible to guess that the same 
aggregate of stars doev look like a plough, and 
acquires a name. Hither kind of knowledge, or 
else a bewitching combination of them both, is 
constantly at work in Stoppard's wiitings * 

In /4ftei Magnite the curtain rises on an 
inexplicable-looking stage picture which is 
explained piece by piece, thereby gradually 
ceasing to be that picture. When the picture 
reforms, we know what has caused everything 
in It: more intelligible, it is less coherent, riddled 
by our awareness and with all its virginity spent. 
'Hjc escalating bravura—the playwright’s enthral¬ 
ling ability to keep on casting light on the 
unlikely until there is nothing left of it--com¬ 
pensates for the declining mystery, until finally 
the disappointment of having no pu7^1e left to 


* Tom .Stoppard’s novel Ijird Malqui^t and Mr Moon 
was first published by Anihony Blond in l%6, and 
reissued by Faber in 1974 at £1 SO. Details of the 
published plays, with date of first publication and 
current price, arc as follows All arc published by 
Faber Rosemrant: and (iiiddemlern are Dead 1967. 
£1 50, paper 65p The Real Inspei tor Hound 196k 65p 
t'litei t fiee Man 1969 £I 75, paper 70p Alheit'i 
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solve is transmuted into the pleasure of seeing 
how perfectly it has all come out. So one kind of 
childish pleasure modulates into another, with 
Stoppard knowing very well how children like 
to be teased; 23 pages after we first see them, we 
arc told just enough to enable us to deduce for 
ourselves that Flarris’s waders are employed for 
changing lightbulbs—and so we are surprised 
by our own perceptiveness at the very moment 
when the extraordinary becomes ordinary. 

Similarly in the radio play Aili\t Dost ending 
a Stancaie, a seemingly random stretch of 
jumbled talk and noise bit by bit Becomes 
comprehensible, exchanging one kind of vividness 
for another, since by the time w'e learn that the 
smacking sound means Beauchamp is tiymg to 
swat a fly, it is time for us to assume that Beau¬ 
champ IS trying to swat a fly when he is actually 
thumping a desk We had the experience but 
missed the meaning (Almost any quotation you 
can think of from L hot—or from Joyce or 
Beckett—IS relevant to Sloppaid, who is soaked 
in all three) But then Stoppaid takes the device 
a further stage, into a territory which we ought to 
recognise, 1 think, as entirely his The original 
smacking sound returns, but this time it means 
that Donnei is hitting Beauchamp. 

It isn't .so much that the one sound contains 
multiple meanings, as that it has a different 
meaning in different places. .Stoppard is at his 
weakest when his Joycean ambiguities arc just 
that and no more—leftover puns fiom Finnei'ans 
IVake, slipping from one sketchy context to 
another just fc>r the sake of proving their 
mobility, as if the Plidoiopliical Invesiigutioii'i 
needed further illustiating But he is at his 
strongest when one precise meaning is trans¬ 
formed into another previse meaning with the 
context fuM-blown in each case It is an elementary 
point to prove that a word can mean anything 
we choose it tev mean. Many of us must have 
sometimes felt, when reading the later Wittgen¬ 
stein, that he is not really saying anything about 
wotds which la:wis Carroll didn’t .say equally 
succinctly. The later Wittgenstein is in this regard 
the obverse of the early one. only instead of 
saying that a word is attached to something in 
the world he is saying that it is not. The early 
position refuted itself, and the later one needs 
no proof— artistic endorsements of it arc doomed 
to triviality. 

But Stoppard is not really concerned to say 
that words can mean anything That is what is 
supposed to be wrong with Beauchamp's musique 
concrete —it tries to mean anything and condemns 
Itself to meaning nothing. It is the plurality of 
contexts that concerns Stoppard; ambiguities are 
just places where contexts join. And although 
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Stoppard's transitions and transformations of 
context might be thought of, either pejoratively or 
with approval, as games, the games are, it seems to 
me, at least as serious as Wittgenstein’s language 
games—although finally, I think, the appropriate 
analogies to Stoppard’s vision lie just as much in 
modern physics as in modern philosophy. 


E ven among those who profess to admire 
his skill, it IS often supposed that there is 
something coldly calculated about Stoppard’s 
technique. By mentiouing his woik in the same 
breath with modem physics one risks abetting 
that opinion. But there is no good reason to 
concede that modern physics is cold, or even 
that to be calculating precludes creativity. 
Ciuildcnstcrn is not necessarily right when he 
tells Rosencrantz (in Rosencrantz and Gu'dden- 
stern Are Dead) that all would be lost if their 
spontaneity turned out to be part of another 
order—one of the play's themes is that Chance, 
while looking deterministic if seen from f.ir 
enough away, is random enough from close to. 
Both views aic readjust as the two dilferent views 
of the Plough arc real It could even be assumed 
that each viewpoint is (i\ed. That would be a 
Newtonian picture of Stoppard's universe, and 
like the Newtonian picture of the ical universe 


could go a long way towards explaining every¬ 
thing in it. 

But physics, to the small extent that I under¬ 
stand it, ceased being Newtonian and started 
being modern when Einstein found himself 
obliged to rule out the pos.sibilily of a viewpoint 
at rest. Nobody could now believe that Einstein 
did this in order to be less precise—he did it in 
order to be precise over a greater range of events 
than Newtonian mechanics could accurately 
account foi. Mutatis mutandis, Stoppard aban¬ 
dons lived viewpoints for something like the 
same reason. The analogy is worth pursuing 
because it leads us to consider the possibility 
that Stoppard's increasingly apparent intention 
to create a dramatic universe of perpetual 
transformations might also spring from the 
impulse to clarify. 

it is perhaps because there is little recognisably 
mystical about him—scarcely a hint of the easy 
claim to impenetrability- -that people arc inclined 
to call Stoppard cold. It might have been a 
comfoit to them if Stoppaid had rested content 
with merely saying: listen, what looks odd when 
you stand over There is perfectly reasonable if you 
stand over Here, whereupon the place you left 
begins looking odd in its turn. That would have 
been ielativit> of a manageable Newtonian kind, 
w'hich anyone patient enough could have hoped 
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to follow. But Stoppard added: and now that 
you’re Here, you ought to know that Here is on 
its way to somewhere else, just as There is, and 
always was. That was Einstein’s kind of relativity 
—a prospect much less easily grasped. In fact 
grasping doesn’t come into it. There is not much 
point in the layman trying to grasp that the 
relative speed of two objects rushing away from 
each other at the speed of light is still the speed 
of light. What he needs to realise is that no other 
explanation fits the facts. Similarly with Stop¬ 
pard’s dramatic equivalent of the space-time 
continuum: it exists to be ungraspable, its creator 
having discovered that no readily appreciable 
conceptual scheme can possibly be adequate to 
the complexity of experience. The chill which 
some spectators feel at a Stoppard play is arriving 
from infinity. 

Critical talk about “levels of reality’’ in a play 
commonly assumes that one of the posited levels 
is really real. By the same token, it would be 
reasonable to assume that although everything 
in a Stoppard play is moving, the play itself 
IS a system at rest. But in Stoppard's universe no 
entity, not even a work of art, is exempt from 
travel. The Importance of Being Earnest is 
moving through Travesties like one stream of 
particles through another, the points of collision 
lighting up as pastiche. The same kind of inter¬ 
penetration was already at work in Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern Are Dead, through which the 
play Hamlet made a stately transit like a planet 
encountering a meteor shower, and with the 
same pyrotechnic consequences. 

“Every exit’’, the Player tells Rosencrantz, “is 
an entrance somewhere else ” The idea holds 
true for both space and time. In The Real 
Inspectot Hound Felicity repieatedly enters at the 
same moment to instigate different versions of the 
action. In 7>flve.s//ej Tristan Tzara enters up-sfage 
to begin a scene and later exits stage-right 
uttering the same initial line, so that the exit 
becomes an entrance in a play (the other play) 
speeding away from us into the off-prompt wing. 
It isn’t helpful to call such effects dazzling, since 
they are not meant to dazzle nor be effects—they 
aic glimpses into the kaleidoscope of possibilities, 
devices by which you see further. They are 
Stoppard's own and growing artistic realisation 
of the hero's view from on high in the radio play 
Albert's Bridge, whose text is perhaps the most 
easily approachable example of Stoppard's 
fascination with the long straight lines—curves 
of infinite radius—leading up to and away from 
here and now. 

In a body of work which is otherwise conspicu¬ 
ously impersonal, Albert is probably the character 
who comes closest to representing Stoppard the 
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artist. Albert is at a point detached enough for 
arbitrariness to look like order. Fraser, Albot’s 
opposing voice, might usefully be held to repre* 
sent Stoppard the man—Stoppard when he is not 
detached. Fraser lives down among the chaos, 
where he sees it to be a sheer fluke that the right 
number of people who do not want to milk cows 
do want to fill teeth and vice versa. Finding the 
perception intolerable, he chooses suicide. But 
climbing the bridge in order to jump off it, he sees 
things from Albert’s viewpoint, loses the desire 
to die, and goes back down, where he secs it to 
be a sheer fluke that the right number ... and so 
on, in a reticulation as endless as painting the 
bridge. Neither Albert nor Fraser can be right 
alone 

Here and now in Stoppard is a time and place 
defined byan inlinitcnumbcrof converging vectors 
each heading towards it at the speed of light and 
steadily slowing down to nothing before passing 
through It and speeding up again. Ignoring for the 
moment that the still point is itself moving, here 
and now is what things lend towards, with a 
tantalising slowness as they swell into proximity. 
In this resides much of the significance of 
Stoppard’s fascination with Zeno’s paradox—the 
asymptotic frustration by which the hare never 
quite catches up with the tortoise. In Jumpers, 
George Moore the philosopher (the other 
George Moore the philosopher^ concludes that 
since the arrow could not have quite reached 
Saint Sebastian he must have died of fright. It is a 
fabulous joke but there is fear in it—the awe of 
watching a slow approach down long perspectives. 

Guiidenstern says that the more witnesses who 
attest to the remarkable the thinner it gets and 
the more reasonable it becomes until it is thin as 
reality. Here and now is Zero —a word which 
rings like a gnomic tocsin m Beckett’s Endname 
and arrives in Stoppard’s plays as a developed 
vision. (The word itself passes through like a 
micro-meteorite during the Farjeonesque game 
of bridge in The Real Inspector Hound ) Stoppard 
has gradually become more and more capable of 
bodying this vision forth, but the vision was 
there at the beginning of his drama and indeed 
before the beginning. In his novel Lord Malquist 
and Mr Moon, Mr Moon is sick with his secret 
kiiowled^ of the long perspectives, just as 
Rosencrantz feels sick when he looks into the 
audience (an echo, but more than an echo, of 
Clov’s similarly bleak gaM in Endgame), or 
Gladys the TIM girl feels sick when she looks 
down the well of time in the radio play IJ You’re 
Clad rU Be Frank. But not even madness can 
make a coherent whole of all Moon sees. Moon 
is appalled by the shift of a glacier that leads to a 
man straightening his tie. “But if it’s all random’’, 
be asks Lady Malquist, “what’s the point?’’ And 
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when she teplics “What's the point if it’s ail 
inevitable?" he can’t deal with the answer. 

Moon can’t take a side for fear of disappearing 
into It. He takes both parts, "refuting myself and 
rebutting the refutation.’* Moon is a guarantee 
that the supposedly passionless intricacies of 
Stoppard's plays have all unfolded from a 
preliminary intuition of extreme intensity. Moon 
IS Stoppard before Albert and Fraser separated 
and met each other on the bridge. “He held the 
vapours in his cupped hands but they would not 
trysldllise." In the plays, they do. 


F RtJM Enter /i Free Man to Travesties is 
a long way Stoppard’s habit of cannibal¬ 
ising old situations to make new ones tends to 
suggest repetitiveness but really he has been 
expanding his scope all the time Take the 
meticulously extended preparation for the gag 
about the Rule Britannia clock in I'nier A Ftee 
Man In that apprentice work such devices arc 
at first sight tangential enough to seem merely 
cosmetic But hindsight reveals that they consti¬ 
tute the play’s real originality. Otherwise the 
plot is like one of Ibsen’s turned on its head, with 
the daughter conlmudlly telling her father the 
truth about himself, instead of the saving lie. 
The eccentric atmosphere suggests Saroyan’s 
The Time oj Your Life, which in Us turn was more 
solidly in the Broadway tradition than people 
thought at the time If Stoppard had never 
written anything subsequently, we might think 
of Riley’s indoor rain as being a nod to N. F. 
Simpson, and the concern with Time to he like 
J. B. Priestley's, or Christopher Fry’s, or, at be.st, 
T. S. Eliot’s. But in letrospcct the architecture 
looks like decoration and the decoration looks 
like architecture. 

In all the subsequent plays the texture is 
composed entirely of interweaving preparation. 
By the time of Jumpers it takes the whole play 
for the separate stones of the tortoise and the hare 
to catch up with each other—^Zeno’s paradox 
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resolved at the intersection of long lines of 
coincidence. And in Tiavesites we find the long 
lines turning into curves, the planes curving into 
spheres, and the spheres making music. 

And if the music of the spheres sounds cold, 
would It be more convincing if it sounded wann? 
There is abundant evidence m Stoppard’s plays 
to show that he is as capable of emotion as any¬ 
body. In Enter A Free Man Linda is a finely 
tuned moral invention whose equivalents we 
might well miss in the later plays, if we really 
thought they should be there. The mainspring of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern .Arc Dead is the 
perception—sui ely a compassionate one—that the 
fact of their deaths mattering so little to Hamlet 
was something which ought to have matteied to 
Shakespeare. And m the radio play Where Are 
They Now') there is a Haring moment of generous 
anger against the .school system which turned 
childhood into a hell of pointless competition. 
“Where are they now?” people ask about all 
those joung winners, and dale, putting things 
in pcrsiscctoc on behalf of all the losers, bitteily 
asks “Where wcic they then'?’’ 

There is plenty to indicate that if Stoppard 
had done no more than employ the drama as a 
vehicle for moral messages he would still have 
been a force in the theatre. The playwiights who 
grapple with those issues supposedly too weighty 
for Stoppard’s frivolous talent are likely to have 
bc*cn inspired by a view of their task which is not 
only less comprehensive than Stoppard’s but less 
penetrating. Stoppard leaves them behind not 
because he can’t do what they can do, but because 
he can do what they can do so easily. (“What’s 
wrong with bad art”, he told Ronald Haynitin 
“is that the ai list knows exactly what he’s doing.”) 

I N lACT IMF, WFAKNfs.SFS of Trave.stiev, 
such as they are, seem to me to crop up in 
those places where Stoppard atavistically makes 
concessions to the standard theatrical conception 
of human warmth. This, I think, is the real 
pioblem with the Lenin role, which is recognised 
by everyone—including the author —to be a 
small but troublesome spanner in the play’s 
glistening works. It is generally supposed that 
there is not much in the part for an actor to bite 
on. My own view is the opposite. I think there 
IS too much. As it happened, the part was wrongly 
cast m both runs of the production. In the first 
run Lenin was too sympathetic and in the second 
he was too diffident (It is a measure of the play’s 
robustness, incidentally, that it could survive 
weak casting even among the principal roles In 
the second run James Joyce could neither sing 
nor dance and threw away his key speech on the 
first night.) 

But even if Lenin had been played up to the 
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full power inherent in the role he would stili have 
stood revealed as a personality conceived in 
terms of show-biz meatiness, with a built-in 
conflict to suggest complexity. In Travesties 
Lenin is polarised rather too easily between 
ruthlessness and an appreciation of creative 
achievement, the latter quality having apparently 
been extrapolated fiom his well-known conten¬ 
tion that the Appassiomta moved him to tears. 
But the real-life Lenin was not divided along so 
elementary a line. Stoppard emphasises Lenin's 
self-contradictions at the cxix^nse of playing 
down his monolithic purposefulness- a purpose¬ 
fulness which we can scarcely begin to contem¬ 
plate without raising the question of Evil. There 
IS less to the lomplexity, and more to the (oice, 
of 1 cnin’s personality than Stoppard allows. 
Lenin's historical significance doesn’t even begin 
to be reconciled w'lthin a scheme that adduces 
Tristan T/ara and James Joyce as revolutionary 
esernplars, and by suggesting that it does, 
Stoppard starts a hare which really neser (an 
catch the tortoise. 

This IS not to say that Stoppard is disqualified 
fiom treating tough subjects. Quite the reverse. 
In my admittedly limited experience it has usually 
been the playwrights alicady famous for treating 
them who arc disqualified, and in the long run it 
is more likely to be Stoppard who says what 
counts on the subject of, say, the *hnal .Solution— 


even if he never approaches it more than tangen¬ 
tially. But Stoppard's is an aesthetic which 
demands an unfalteringly sensitive apprehension 
of the real world. A moment’s coarseness and the 
game is lost: astrophysics becomes Construct-O- 
Straws. 


At THr.ra best, Stoppard’s heady dramatic 
designs impress us not as deliberately sophisticated 
variations on the reality we know but as simplified 
models of a greater reality—the inhuman cosmos 
which contains the human world, the amoral 
vastness m which morality is a local accident, the 
totality from whose perimeter we look like— 
Zero. ("Nothing”, l.ord Malquist tells Mr Moon, 
"is the histoiy of the woi Id viewed from a suitable 
distance.”) Stoppard’s triumph—which he docs 
not shdie w'ith Priestley, Fry or Eliot any more 
than he shares it w'llh Star 'Irek or Dr Who —is to 
have created this impression not through vague¬ 
ness but through precision When Stoppard tells 
One Pair of Eyes that “Tom Stoppard doesn't 
know" he doesn't mean that he sees virtue in 
confusion but that he secs the actual as a realised 
possibility. If his speculative scope recalls 
modern physics, his linguistic rigour recalls 
modern philosophy. It is a potent combination 
whatever its validity. 

And if the whole vaultingly clever enterprise 
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turned out to be merely intuitive—^well, what is so 
mere about that? It might be only in Stoppard’s 
enchanted playground that the majestic inevita¬ 
bilities of General Relativity can be reconciled 
with the Uncertainty Principle or quantum 
physics, but Finslein’s life-long search for the 
Unified Field was tliu same game, and be believed 


in intuition. He also believed in EinfUhlung —^the 
intellectual love for the objects of experience. 
Just such a love, it seems to me, is at work in 
Stoppard’s writing, lending it a poetry which is as 
far beyond sentimentality as his ebullient 
detachment is beyond the arrogant solipsism 
which commonly passes for commitment. 


Manana Is Now 

New Poetry’’—By Douglas Dunn 


A new aniholooy edited by Colin Faick 
and Ian Hamilton— Poems since J900 '^— 
prints poems from Thomas Hardy to Geoffrey 
Hill, lliese editors disembariass themselves from 
any estimate of contemporaneity simply by 
omitting younger poets, finding that they cannot, 
as yet, make what “balanced judgments” or 
“reliable discriminations” arc necessary to their 
critical method of anthologising. Such care for 
“balance” and “reliability” is laudable; it should 
not, on the othei hand, create a slate of mind in 
which contemporary “judgments” and “dis¬ 
criminations” arc so easily postponed Confron¬ 
ted with the question, “What about younger 
poets?”, Mr F'alck and Mr Hamilton reply, from 
beneath their sombreros, “Manana ” 

While these two characters arc pretending not 
to sleep, others are publishing books of pi»ems. 
Seamus Heaney’s Noith^ is his fourth; Derek 
Mahon’s The Snow Party^ is his thud, Hugo 
Williams’s Some Sweet Day* is also his third. 

Heaney's imagination is as fascinated with 
language itself as the subjects and concerns which 
elicit language from him. Since he considers 
poetry to be “craft”, or, in the language of Tel 
Quel, m travail, it was probably inevitable that 
Heaney’s word-obsession should ha^e grown into 
a conspicuous part of his past-orientated thematic 
sweep It was already marked enough in Wintering 
Out, in, for instance, “Traditions”— 

our guttural muse 

was bulled long aeo 

by the alliterative tradition ... 


* Poems Since 1900. Edited by Colin Falck and 
Ian Hamilton Macdonald & Janes, £3 50. 

*North. By Seamus Heaney. Faber & Faber, £2.95, 
paper £1 75. 

* The Snow Party. By Derek Mahon. Oxford 
University Prew, £I 75. 

* Some Sweet Day. By Hugo Williams. Oxford 
University Press, £1.95. 


while in North, he writes in “Bone Dreams”, 

/ push hack 
thi oiigh dti 1 100 . 1 , 

I Uznhethan ( aiiopics. 
hoi man Je\u.es . .. 

to the scop's 
twang, the iron 
flash of convonanti 
cleaving the line, 

Heaney's is almost a poetry of “felt philology ” 
That poems can be made from fascinations with 
“word-hoards” far back in the ancestral past, 
from what he culls “the coffered riches of gram¬ 
mar and declensions”, is just as true as the fact 
that poems can be found anywhere else What he 
appears to be doing is to associate the craft of 
poetry itself with his identification of a native 
Irish culture, and the larger Northern civilisation 
of which It was, or is, a part “1 step thiough 
oiigins”, he writes in “Kinship", 

like a dog turning 

1/1 memories of wilderness 

on the kitchen mat, . . 

which gives his imaginative enterprise a defeatedly 
ironic tone. He is expressing separation from these 
“origins” which are otherwise suggested as a 
source of renewal. Of this “outback of my mind”, 
he says 

Thh centre holds 
ami spreads, 
sump and seedbed, 
a bag of waters 

and a melting grave. 

So there is an Irish assertion afoot, or underfoot, 
as Heaney defines “bog”, this “ruminant ground” 
of the essence of Irish landscape, th^ “goddess” 
of his people and their loves and terrors. 
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H eaney’s meroino of the historical with 
the personal makes it possible for him to 
engage with the sensation of mysteries ineluct¬ 
ably associated with national culture at a 
poetically authentic level. One of the most 
remarkable qualities of his writing is that it is 
national in the most acceptable sense of the 
word. There is no deafening chauvinism; his 
meanings are gently pressed from the background 
to the front. He saves the reader from having to 
think about his meanings as “claims" or argu¬ 
ments; instead, they are recognisably parts of 
poems. 

The last poem of Part I of North, “Hercules 
and Antaeus", takes us back to its beginning, 
the first poem “Antaeus.” 1 see the sub-allegoncai 
function of these mythological persons, but wish 
it could have been done otherwise. Antaeus, the 
wrestler, son of the Earth Mother, could never 
be defeated so long as any part of him touched 
the Earth from which he dtew his strength. His 
“elevation” is his “fall”, says the first poem, a 
paradox with, 1 suspect, an Irish meaning—that 
is, though tentatively, the lise of modern Ireland 
denying and destroying its own cultural origins. 
For in “Hercules and Antaeus” the defeated 
wrestler is seen lifted by triumphant Hercules— 
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high as a profited rtdge, 
a sleming giant, 
pap for the dispossessed. 

Apart from the defeated ring of “disposses.sed”, 
a word which sends its sad meaning b^k through 
the book, these three lines have more Gaelic lore 
than meets the eye. There is a mountain in Kerry 
called The Paps (and the Paps of JurainScotland). 
Mulls, peninsulas and some islands are, at least 
in Scotland and I should think in Ireland, too, 
often referred to by the elderly as “the sleeping 
warnor/giant/soldier.” As a child the Mull of 
Kintyre’s silhouette at dusk was pointed out to 
me as the warrior who would rise again when the 
A’ Ghkidhealtachd was in trouble. 

It has of course been in deep trouble since the 
t6lh century. Air, ingenuity, reason, “progress”, 
defeated the 

Mack powers 
feeding ofi the territory. 

Heaney identifies Antaeus with Balor, Byrthnoth 
and Sitting Hull. Balor (Balar i}a N6id} was king 
of the Fomorians, king of the aboriginal gods of 
Erin to whom the invading Milesians and Celts 
were hostile. He was slain by Lugh. Balor and 
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Lugh are invoked in a 16th-cenfury Gaelic poem 
addreitsed to the bar! of Argyll before the Battle 
of Flodden m which Baler is likened to Saxon 
tyranny and Lugh is the source of salvation. The 
analogue, therefore, has been used before. 

The second part of North is wiitten in an 
entirely different manner Instead of Tacitus, 
Ralegh and Balor, names like Billy Hunter, 
Cruise O'Brien and Katherine Mansfield become 
the nominal properties. Heaney writes about 
what in quoted journalese he culls “the lush 
thing”-- 

Of the "wee six" J sing 

It'here to he saved vou only must save face 

Atui whatever you say, you say nothing. 

Anger and fright are laconically handled — 

Is there a life before death? That's chalked up 

In Ballymurphy. 

Heaney's manner in the six poems of his .series 
“Singing School” will appeal to those who claim 
Heaney’s earlier poems—“Digging” and “fol¬ 
lower”, for example—as still his best. They arc, 
1 feel, wrong. He does know how to conduct a 
narrative for its best effects, but the denser 
poems of the first part of the book reveal 
“Singing School” as a sort of journalism. At the 


same time it is probably responsible of Heaney to 
have left this looser stylistic option open at a 
time in Ireland when its poets may feel a with¬ 
drawal into pre-political realms of gold all too 
tempting. 


I F FVFNTS IN IRELAND have been thought 
malefic in their relations to the art of poetry 
(as they are to almost everything else) then that 
may be the reason why Heaney and Deick Mahon 
have both maintained two distinct styles apiece. 
One can be u.sed for the racial-c»/n-drchacological 
manoeuvres of their imaginations, or simply the 
lyricism towards which they are drawn by 
tempei ament, and another for more direct 
utterance, foi the kind of poem which, in their 
Irish ciicuinstanccs, is expected of them. 

The formula is too simple, and suggests a 
.similaiity between Heaney and Mahon which 
doesn’t exist. Mahon's art is one of elegance, in 
which the assurance of his skill aspires to .suavity, 
to an Ciisc of writing in which the labour of 
making will be inconspicuous but impressive. 
Heaney's poems on the other hand are hewn, as 
if he wants to give the impression that, like 
Gaelic p(x;ts of old, he composes in the dark with 
a boulder on his chest. Mahon is also le.ss im¬ 
mersed in the culture and history of Ireland. He 
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appears to be re-enacting the Irish gesture of 
flight from possible parochialism towards a more 
sophisticated milieu of Europe complicated by 
home-looking, by the love-hate affections of the 
literary exile. 

Yet It is these glances towards home, or, 
rather, intense stares productive of irascibility or 
melancholy, that, at present, predominate. This 
happens virtually on account of the over- 
literariness of many of his other poems, “Hom- 
mage to Malcolm Lowry”, “After Nerval”, or 
“Epitaph for Flann O’Brien” are examples. No 
matter the sincerity of these genuflections, 
Mahon's cleverness, wit, and grate arc preferable 
when working against less literary subjects. 
“Cavafy”, for instance, though literary enough 
in its origins, is an exhilarating senes of poems 
Mahon's image of enchantment is summarised 
for him in the life of the gipsies He has written 
about this in his earlier books In the new collec¬ 
tion he imitates a poem by Philippe Jaccottet, 
“Les Gitanes.” A world ot bandana and banjo, 
sing-song^ under the stars at places with no 
disheartening histoncal associations—it looks 
like self-indulgence, though Mahon is too alert 
to allow his writing to create iinything so inept. 

Mahon’s con-scioii-sm-ss controls his imagina¬ 
tion, as it must, to save the integrity of imagina¬ 
tion and prevent it from being the repository of 
mere longings. 

I wake in a eiirk flat 
To the sojt I oar of the wot Id. 

Pigeons neck on the white 
Roofs as I draw the curtains 
And look out oxer London 
Ram-fresh in the morning hflit. 

This IS our element, the Inight 
Reason on whirh He lely 
for the long-teim solutions. 

So begins “Afterlives.” Like many of his poems 
it is addressed to a particular recipient. By 2050 
the Californians will be writing Irish Verse 
Letters: The 20th-centiiry Moment. Yet there is 
something humane and significant about the fact 
that Irish poets swap poems so frequently. For 
the opening of “Afterlives” soon warps to 

The orators yap, and guns 
Go off in a back street . .. 

while the poem goes on to be explicit in its reply 
to the Troubles, their intrusions on the creative 
psyche, and the unease, at once affectionate and 
accusatory, of not being there to live through it. 
That, too, is summed up in the title poem— 

Thousands have died since dawn 
In the service 
of barbarous kings —' 
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Japanese mythology might here coincide with 
the Irish legend used in “The Last of the Fire 
Kings." Ise is the shrine to the Japanese Sun- 
Goddess, while the “Fire-King” poem presum¬ 
ably refers to the Irish feast of Beltane. This 
celebration of summer by fire—and the god of it, 
signihcantly, is as much associated with death as 
fertility—explains the "ancient curse” mentioned 
in the poem. Again, however, it’s a ppem of 
posited escapes reconsidered as unworthy or 
impossible. In this case personified Irish history 
cannot escape from what it has itself contrived. 

Last of the fire kings, I shall 
Break with tradition and 

Die by my own hand 
Rather than perpetuate 
7he barbarous cycle. 

Five years I have teigned ... 

The “cold dieam” which the fire king perfects 
is “a place out of time, a palace of porcelain” 
populated by fruit eaters—that is, a characteristic 
dream of the South by those who live in the 
North. The fire-loving people won’t allow it, 
“rightly perhaps”— 

Demanding that I inhabit. 

Like them a world of 
Sirens, bin-lids, 

And brteked-up windows ... 

(an earlier version of the poem had “And con¬ 
sensus politics”) 

Not to release them 

From the ancient curse 

But to die their creatiii e and he thankfuL 

“Thammuz” is a revision of “What Will 
Remain” in Lives. The new title is a clue to a 
poem 1 had only half-understood. Thammuz is a 
Babylonian god who dies at the end of summer 
and is born again in spring—^you can read about 
him m Paradise Lost, Book 3. The chance of 
rebirth and its association with persistence are 
standard themes in Mahon’s imagination. 

The finest poem in The Snow Party is “A 
Disused Shed in Co. Wexford.” The poem starts 
with a literal y occasion, but Mahon leaps over 
the possible limitations of that; the poem blazes 
off the page, and is the consummation of his 
writing so far, simply one of the finest poems of 
the decade. There is nothing wrong with it; and 
the same can be said for “The Banished Oods.” 

To say of a poem that there's “gothing wrong 
with it” might sound as grudging as the tmns of 
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praise said to be diaracteristic of the great jazz 
player, the late Pee Wee Russell—“it doesn’t 
bother me." But I think it’s true praise. Neither 
Mahon nor Hugo Williams, though, is a poet of 
negative virtues, writing tight little syntactical 
pel fections which protect, lovingly, a single 
precious image. Mahon’s “elegance" is more 
significant than that; he is not playing for sidety 
but living up to a subjectively formed stylistic 
ideal within which he can be seen to perform in 
language without sacrificing what he feels for his 
concerns. 


H ugo Williams’s extraordinary imagina¬ 
tion, however, is open to the sort of carping 
which these days is reserved for the short lyrical 
poem of expelience On the page, his poems do 
look wistful, stray, floating on the warm ice of 
the paper. That he writes like a young poet 
invented by Chekhov, a young poet exiled to his 
uncle’s country estate for some unspeakable 
social gaffe, probably doesn’t make his accept¬ 
ance any easier. His lyricism creates a fragile, 
haunting beauty that a reader might find difficult 
to Cdtch. In “The Expatriates’’, he writes 

The vineyard where we live 

The one we draw about u\ on summer nights 

Has mfluemed our poetry 

The way it flavours its wateimelons with silence. 

Although the poem reflects the chinoiserle of 
its influences, it is hard to deny its beauty, and its 
simplicity, or, for that matter, its surprise. 

For the gentle pace with which Williams un¬ 
folds his perceptions, he is, I think, unrivalled 
among contemporary British poets. “The Stam¬ 
pede”, a poem about watei buffalo “knee-deep 
in centuries’’, ends— 

From underneath their feet. 

From underneath the clouds they ate standing In, 

A ripple is spreading 
Which will muddy the stars. 

The poem shows the originality of his imagina¬ 
tion, which works at the level of converting what 
might have been seen into the poetic world where 
phenomena ate not so much perceived as re¬ 
invented. 

While his imagination is entirely eccentric, but 
personal, refusing to share itself with concerns 
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external to what it is naturaffy attracted towards, 
and certainly not theoretical, there is something 
avant-garde about Williams’s poems. They have 
the sense of a thought dawning on a person, not 
in the terms of intellect, but in the language of 
how, uniquely, they are seen in the imagination. 
“Low Tide", which, like “Tavistock Square", is 
a domestic, marital poem, is an example— 

Up there 

Near the ceding of our room 

Is the high water mark. 

Our dreams 

Have fallen away from us. 

We were almost real. 

The poem has its melody, though it is not that 
of metrical design, not the audible tune of rhyme, 
metre, assonance and alliteration. Though I am 
far from despising these, contemporary poetry 
has placed much value on another sort of melody, 
one you can hardly hear, which, if neither abstract 
or inaudible, is still musical. Mahon writes, 

Listening, we hear again. 

Like music at night. 

The original poetry of our lives. 

The music is life itself, of struggle in nebulous and 
uncertain reality, of aspiration in silence among 
mute, disenchanted residues of nature and the 
man-made. 

The honeysuckle the blackberry 
They laugh at history 

And the cobweb is the secret score 
To the music we are searching for 

Williams writes, in “The Boy in the Bell.’* 

Though I might wish for the integration of these 
gently ushered perceptions into a more generously 
social understanding of the world in Williams’s 
work and, as with Mahon, for less value placed 
on the prestige of the delicate touch, their 
imaginations, and the uses to which they have 
already put them aie utterly authentic, utterly 
contemporary, and utterly worthwhile. These 
terms apply to Seamus Heaney’s poems as well— 
indeed, we had better start asserting the quality 
of much contemporary poetry before we are 
forced to suffer the shame of having been seen 
not to have noticed it in its own day. 
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Crimes or Sins? 

After the 
Last Seeret 

By ISicholas Bethcll 

“|t’s been a black mark on my life. I 
1 absolutely loathed it,” says Brigadier K. 
Tryon-Wilson, the British ofheer who in 1945 
negotiated with Red Army othcers the forcible 
delivery of Cossacks who had fought on the 
German side. But to Colonel Alee Malcolm, the 
man whose battalion fought a pitched battle to 
load scvcial thousand Cossack women and child¬ 
ren into eastward-bound trains, it was just 
another job that had to be done: “I have thought 
about it when reminded by you or by others, but 
it does not prey on my mmd ...” 

Gencial Sir Geoffrey Musson, ihcn Malcolm's 
brigadier, feels no personal responsibility for the 
part he played m violent opeiations against 
unarmed prisoners. “A soldier is an agent of 
Government policy, and if he is given an order 
it is his duly to point out the repercussions and 
any facts that may not be kno\sn to Ins superiors 
—but, having made those rcpicscnialions, he 
must carry out the ordci. I Ic is nut in a position 
to judge the rights and wrongs of any particular 
ease ” This view has produced an explosion of 
disagreement from General Sir Horalius Murray, 
who served with Musson in Austria at the lime. 
“Balderdash!” says Murray. “I think it's childish. 
A general isn’t a lance-corporal. He should 
interpret his orders in the light of conditions on 
the ground and act accordingly If thcie's really 
no way out and he believes that what he’s been 
ordcicd to do i.s wrong, he should resign!” 

These conflicting statements will interest 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn, who has written with 


1 ORD Bltheli 's book, "The LaU Secict", nar- 
tatiiig for the fint time the full Moty of the 
Anglo-American forcible repait lation of Rusiian 
piiwneis In 1945, was published last year (with a 
piejace hy //. R. Tievor-Ropei) by Andri 
Deutuh in London and Basic Books In New 
York. It discussed by Don Cook ("On 
Reseahng The Last Secret") m the July issue 
of Encounter. 


some bitterness of the former American and 
British policy of forcible repatriation of all Soviet 
citizens. “It is truly the last secret of the Second 
\Vorld War, or one of the last,” he writes in 
The Gulag Archipelago. The fate of the Cossacks, 
many of whom he met in the camps, has touched 
his heart and provoked him to anger: “They were 
delivered in a perfidious way, typical of traditional 
British diplomacy.” He said in an interview 
printed in the March Encounter: 

“The Biitish public did nothing to prevent it, 
showed no interest in it and has done npthing to 
ixphiin It That is why we have toimed the impres¬ 
sion that the whole hnglish people has conunitted 
.1 sin, bcCfiuse they have shown no lepcntance for 
their action, they have not investigated it, they 
have not rcnuiioccd it and they have made no 
attempt to pul it right.” 

Sol/henilsyn is not entiiely correct here 
because, as the above remarks show, some at 
least of the perpetrators have now confessed and 
repented, thus hoping to absolve themselves of 
the sin. But others do still maintain that they 
were right to send the Russians back to Stalin by 
force A few—most notably the architect of the 
whole policy, Anthony Eden—refuse to discuss 
the issue at all. for such people Solzhenitsyn 
would probably, to judge from his previous 
utterances, reserve strong words of moral lebukc. 

I or those who refuse to recant the only .salva¬ 
tion would appear to lie in the theory that they 
did not sin in the first place And they are indeed 
defended by Professor Hugh Trevor-Roper in his 
preface to my book. The Last Secret. 

“1 lie cornlbrlablc after-wisdom of the historian is 
a luxiiiy: he has no responsihility: he can alTotd 
to be wrong Therefore he can only st.vic the facts 
and, like the tragedian, present rather than suWe 
moral dilemmas . . . Now that the facts are 
revealed and the context has changed wc shall no 
doubt be told that the problem was indeed simple 
but should have been solved in the opposite sense. 
Wc can only reply that such an idea would be 
unhistoricdl." 

True, Sol/henitsyn speaks as a human being 
and a religious man, not as an historian.True, too, 
had he been able to read the documents and 
talk to British and American oflicers, he might 
have spoken rather less categorically about the 
rights and wrongs of the issue. Moved by the 
sutferings of his fellow-prisoncis (men with true 
and horrible tales to tell of how they suffered 
under Stalin’s tyranny, how they joined the 
German Army out of desperation and how after 
the war the Western 41lics delivered them into 
Soviet hands) he could not imagine why the dc’cd 
was done, let alone find any excuse for it: 

“What military or political icason can there have 
been for the delivery to death at Stalin’s hands of 
these hundreds of thousands of Soviet citizens?" 
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The decision to repatriate them by force seems to 
him so obviously wrong, so clearly vicious, that it 
IS not worth debating. 


S OLZHFNITSYN could not know that the 
decision was, in fact, taken in 1944 only after 
weeks of thought and discussion among senior 
British ministers, most of whom tried sincerely 
to balance the moral issues. Lord Selborne, head 
of the famous “Special Operations Executive” 
(the sabotage and espionage team), wrote: “The 
prospect of sending back many thousands of men 
to die, either by execution or in Siberia, must be 
repellent to every Englishman.” The U.S. 
Secretary of War, Henry Stimson, wrote, “Let 
the Russians catch their own Russians.” Winston 
(Churchill, too, was initially sympathetic to the 
Russians who had been compelled to fight on the 
Cicrman side, and just before he resigned in July 
194^ he conceived a .scheme to try to help them. 
He thought that they had been “tried 
beyond their strength ” And Field-Marshal 
Alexander, once the operations were under way, 
described them as “quite out of keeping with the 
piinciplcs of democracy and justice as we know 
them. . . ” 

Bui the doubts and protesis of such men were 
crushed by the realities of the last year of the 
War. To refuse the .Soviet Gov- mment’s request 
would be, wrote Anthony Fden, “to arouse their 
worst suspicions ” It seemed to him and his 
subordinates in the Foreign Othce imlhinkable 
to risk damaging the Grand Alliance by defending 
the lives of Soviet citizens, many of whom had 
fought against their own country. These people 
were, legal experts pointed out, none of Britain's 
business .since they “belonged to" the Soviet 
Union. 

There was also the fear that, if the Allies gave 
asylum to those Russians who asked for it, 
Stalin would retaliate by refusing to repatriate 
British and American prisoners who were falling 
into his hands in Eastern l urope. P. J Grigg, 
Britain's Minisici of War, wrote with cold frank¬ 
ness, 

“If the choice is between hardship to our men and 
death to Russians, our choice is pUin." 

This was the consideration urged most strongly 
by those who supported forcible repatriation in 
1944; and Anthony Eden still sees it as justifying 
the policy which he pushed through Cabinet. 

Others will consider the policy correct because 
some (though by no means all) of the victims had 
fought or worked willingly for the Nazi ri5gime. 

‘ Wilfried Strik-Stnkfeldt, Against Stalin and Haler 
(1970). 


Even today there are many who think that 
Stalin’s wickedness is not to be compared with 
that of Hitler. Stalin wa.s bad, many in the West 
will say, but Hitler was in a different and far 
worse moral category. By such a yardstick, what 
the “collaborators” did was simple treason, and 
their punishment was deserved. In 1944 this 
would have been the majority view in Britain and 
the United States. Thirty years later it is still 
widespread, although its defence delies logic. 

The PRrsENT attitude of those ‘’collaborators” 
who have survived would tend to confirm this 
unsympathetic view. Almost without exception, 
they are quite unrepentant for what they did, 
and they cannot understand why so many people 
in the West criticise them for joining Hitler’s 
battalions. For instance, General Vyacheslav 
Naumenko (who fought for the Whites in the 
Civil War, then in 1943 commanded a division 
against the Red Army, and now lives near New 
York) thinks that the Western Allies should have 
joined his Cossacks in I94S and marched on 
Moscow. He says, “The Bolsheviks have killed 
so many millions and deprived so many nations 
of their freedom. There can never be true peace 
in the world until every nation, including the 
C'ossucks, enjoys independence and national 
identity.” 

Wilfned Strik-Stnkfeldt, a Baltic German who 
worked closely with Ciencral Vlasov, wrote a 
book recently defending the Russians who 
changed sides.^ lliey all knew that the alliance 
between the Kremlin and the West would never 
hist, he writes, and the subsequent outbreak of 
the Cold War show how right they were: “It was 
our timing that was wrong. We had of course no 
idea of what had been agreed at Yalta.” Former 
Vlusovites still believe that the West made a 
serious mistake in treating them as enemies. 
Instead, they feel, Britain and the United Slates 
should have signed u .separate peace with Ger¬ 
many, allowing the war against the Soviet Union 
to continue At the very least they should have 
kept the anii-Sovict forces trained and in reserve, 
ready for the ‘“Third World War" that Stalin 
would inevitably provoke. 

Such ideas seem somewhat bizarre to most 
Westerners, especially those old enough to 
remember tlic Nuremberg trials and the publicity 
given to Hitler's crimes. But .Solzhenitsyn and his 
millions of fellow-victims fought against a differ¬ 
ent tribe of devils; and one can understand it 
when they reserve their main hatred for those 
they know and whose cruelty they have person¬ 
ally experienced. The Soviet media make use of 
this difference in approach. For instance, they 
have used it in their recent campaign to blacken 
Solzhenitsyn’s name. Because in his recent 
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writings he faib to condemn the Vlasovites, they 
call him a “Nazi”. By the same primitive logic 
Mikhail Ozerov, London coi respondent of Tass, 
has accused me of “weeping crocodile tears” and 
“lavishing praise on tiaitors who put on Nazi 
uniform”, because I wrote my book criticising 
the policy of forcible repatriation. Any word of 
sympathy for the people who, such were their 
sufferings under Stalin, threw in their lot with 
Germany can, 1 suppose, be interpreted as 
evidence of support for Hitler and hostility 
towards Russia. (But this is wiong.) 

Onf scnsf-s thaf the Western officials who took 
decisions about Russian prisoners in 1944-45 
were walking a sirailai moral tightropie. But while 
some spoke of their “revulsion” at having to take 
decisions of this nature, others seem, to judge 
from their memoranda, to have approached the 
matter coldly and to have taken pains to keep 
morality out of the aigumcnl. One sees them 
constantly warning each other against “being 
sentimental about this” and against “deciding 
cases of this nature on humanitarian grounds ” 
Some were personally disgusted by what they 
were being asked to approve; but they agreed 
that in wartime such emotional reactions were 
inappropriate. There was no simple pure moral 
answer. All they could do was to draw up a 
balance-sheet of good and evil, and make some 
decision on that calculation. 

S o LONG AS WE KECOONiSE that our ta'ik 
is easier than theirs was, since we enjoy 
hindsight, wc can usefully attempt to strike such 
a balance. Furthermore, I would suggest that it is 
the West's duty to do .so—for after all its decision 
led to the forcible delivery of .several million 
people, half ol whom probably perished in 
Soviet labour camps. Had the decision gone the 
other way, many of these would have been saved. 
The question is: Was this harsh decision really 
unavoidable on “practical grounds” and in the 
light of wartime reality? Had we refused, would 
Stalin have retained or killed British and Ameri¬ 
can prisoners? Would the ensuing row have 
“damaged the alliance”, thus “prolonging the 
War” and condemning millions more to death? 

The evidence shows that what Anthony Eden 
feared was lack of cooperation and tardiness in 
the return of prisoners, not their imprisonment or 
ill-treatment, and certainly not their murder. 
P. J. Grigg wrote of “hardship to our men”, not 
of their possible death. An historian who has 
studied the papers carefully wrote to The Times 
last December; 

Eden did have fears, and they were far from 
groundless. But as circulated to the Foreign Othce 
and laid before Churchill and the Cabinet, they 


never included the pouibility that Allied prisoners 
would be held as hostages for the Cossacks and 
others. 

This letter has been sent to Eden, who wrote 
back saying that he declined to comment. 

Another "practical” fact is that the agreement 
on repatriation did not fulfil its function—^for 
it did hardly anything at all to speed the return 
of the Allied prisoners. Averell Harriman, who 
took part in the Yalta negotiations, has recorded 
that “the Soviets did not live up to their agree¬ 
ment to let our teams go where our prisoners 
were being liberated in Poland.” The Anglo- 
AmeriLun prisoners got none of the special 
treatment they were promised, and they had to 
make their way as best they could to Odessa 
where ships awaited them, several of them suf¬ 
fering iniuiy or death on the way. Soviet ofliceis, 
on (he other hand, were allowed to circulate 
freely in the British and American camps where 
their men were held. It is yet another case of a 
World War IT agreement that was observed on 
the Western side, but not on the Soviet side 
Then thcie was the fear that the Russian 
prisoncis would cause “inconvenience,” If they 
did not go back to the Soviet Union, Eden 
minuted, 

“wc nuy lie .saddled with them permanently, to our 
extieinc erabai rassment " 

He write.s in aiiothei note: 

“If these men do not go back to Russia, where can 
they go? We don’t want them here " 

Certainly thi.s was a problem- the Ru.ssians 
would be a nuisance—they consumed British 
food and accommodation—they often got into 
trouble of one sort or another. But it was hardly 
a problem that defied administrative solution or 
that morally justified their wholesale deportation 
to Soviet labour camps The “nuisance"’ element 
was a reason, but hardly a sufficient one. 

“Good reiations” with the Soviet Union were 
a matter of life-and-death to the Allies during the 
War and a matter of great importance after it 
ended. The question is: Did our surrender to 
Soviet demands on such matters as Forcible 
Repatriation help or hinder these relations? It 
is here that the West made its greatest mistakes, 
for It appears that by the time of the Yalta 
Conference many American and British devision- 
makers had convinced themselves that Stalin was 
“a man of his word” and that, provided that he 
was treated like a gentleman, he would behave 
as a gentleman. The prevailing Western approach 
was that the best way of making the Soviet 
Government behave well was simply to give in 
to their demands and show inexhaustible good 
will, in the hope that they would. 

There were, of cour.se, some cynics. Qiurchill, 
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for instance, treated Stalin more like a bandit 
from what English travel writers used to call 
“Savage Europe." He held no illusions about 
the man’s wickedness but he was convinced that 
the Grand Alliance was essential to the defeat 
of Nazi Germany. But most of the others appear 
to have let themselves be thoroughly deceived. 
There was Anthony Eden, for instance, who told 
Harold Nicolson that “Stalin has never broken 
his word once given. . . .” There was Alexander 
Cadogan, head of the Foreign Office, who wrote 
in his diary after Yalta, “I have never known the 
Russians so easy and accommodating. . . 
(Did he really think that they bad been accom¬ 
modating about Poland'0 And there was Edward 
Bridges, Secretary to the British Cabinet, who 
wrote of 

the obvious sincerity of then [the Soviet Union'sl 
desire to do us well and then wish to be in good 
relaiiuns with us and to cooperate with us after the 
war. 

How IS IT THAT sun I wrii-iMtiRvtiD MfN were 
so deluded? In 1943, foi instance, Ldcn and Ins 
subordinates had been universally advised that 
it was the Soviet sccict police, not the Germans, 
who wcie responsible for the murder of tliousands 
of Polish officers at Kalyn “The presumption of 
guilt rests very sliongly with the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment”, Frank Roberts repotted. “On the evidence 
we have it is very difficult to escape from the pre¬ 
sumption of Russian guilt”, Cadogan recorded. 
Nevertheless, Lden went to the House of Com¬ 
mons and gave memlicrs the clear impression 
that the crime was Na/i woi k He has never taken 
back what he said then, and his words presum¬ 
ably remain the official British verdict. 

Can one blame I-den for doing what he did at 
the time? Politicians sometimes have to tell lies, 
especially in wartime. How is it though, that he 
did not Icurn the lesson? Why did he not, in his 
later dealings with the Soviet leaders, act on the 
basis of the fact (demonstrated to him by Katyn 
and other well-reported instances) that these were 
ruthless men quite capable of mass murder? As 
Foreign Secretary he used all means to preserve 
the Grand Alliance, and rightly, for the War 
effort was paramount. Where he went wrong was 
in allowing this necessity to eclipse certain reali¬ 
ties, to evict disagreeable facts from his mind. 
The belief of certain Western leaders in Stalin’s 
honesty and good intentions (Cordell Hull 
thought he would make a fine U S. Senator!) was 
not just a mistake, it was also an avoidable 
mistake, for it was contradicted by so many 
alarming reports that were available to them. 

Sadly, neither Eden nor any of his subordinates 
of the time will agree to be interviewed and to 
discuss the decision they urged. I am afraid their 
inner thoughts, whatever they were, remain 
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closed, probably for ever. Of the Cabinet 
Ministers who made the decision in September 
1944 all are dead except Anthony Eden, now 
Lord Avon. The relevant Minute states merely 
that Eden’s recommendation was adopted “after 
a short discussion.” Recently, I have heard, 
Eden asked the Foreign Office to give him copies 
of ail documents on Forcible Repatriation, 
presumably because of the forthcoming book on 
the subject and the publicity that was likely to 
attend it. These papers were duly dug out, copied, 
and sent to him in 1974 He has thus been able to 
study and refresh his mind on a matter which 
in ail his many previous books is not mentioned 
at all But he still will not speak. Perhaps one day 
be will change his mind. 

I N CONTRAST, British soldiers have been 
quite willing to talk about the part they 
played in the distasteful bustness. It is clear that 
most of them resented having to use force against 
unarmed prisoneis. .some of them women and 
children, in operations that were obviously 
politically inspired and militarily pointless. Many 
of them have said to me that they found the whole 
thing uiipiofessional and unsoldierly. It was one 
tiling for the Foreign Office men to send orders 
from London. “I am well aware of the com¬ 
plexity of the problem, but the job must be 
tackled.... (think it is most important to get rid 
of these people as soon as possible. . . . They 
seem to us to deserve no sympathy. . . .” It was 
another thing for British and American soldiers 
actually to employ the force and violence neces¬ 
sary to get the terrified Russians into the trucks 
heading eastwards to death 
“It was the only time J ever saw an Argyll & 
Sutherland Highlander in tears,” says Kenneth 
Tyson, who was “padre” of the battalion that 
carried out some of the most difficult operations. 
Tom Dennis, another officer involved, has 
confessed: 

“When I came home it haunted me really I used to 
have nightmares for a very long time afterwaids. I 
would wake up in the night having been mixed up 
in this incident again in my dreams, and 1 was 
really sickened almost to the point of a nervous 
breakdown at one stage.” 

John Pinching, the battalion medical officer, 
remembers that some of his men were “in great 
distress” as they fought to load the Russian 
women and children. It was unprecedented, in 
his experience—such a reaction from fighting men 
who had been through many bloody battles. 
Was this a factor that the decision-makers in 
London had taken into account at all? They 
expected their men in the field to grumble a bit, 
but surely not to be distressed to tears. The whole 
situation was unique not so much for the degree 
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of its violence, but for the special emotional and 
moral problems it posed. 

The Cossacks surrendered to the British and 
placed themselves under their protection. For 
nearly a month the tv>n armies lived amicably 
together. Then, quite suddenly and for no 
reason that the ordinary British soldier could 
appreciate, the order came that they weie to be 
treated as dangerous enemies and delivered to 
what was, ftom their point of view, a fate worse 
than death. British soldiers were confused and 
disoi lentatcd by what happened, by an order that 
seemed to fall outside their wartime duties and to 
have little in common with what they had been 
fighting about. But they obeyed the order. 

So MORE oiJcsnoNS ARISE. Why did they obey, 
and should they have obeyed? Tor Cossacks 


such as General Naumenko—who has edited a 
book on the affair called The Great Betrayal m 
which Churchill is described as nothing less than 
a war criminal—the answer is simple and the 
vcidict harsh. The excuse that “orders aie orders” 
only partly satisfies them, and rightly, for the 
judges at Nuremberg rejected this defence and 
sentenced men to death for committing criminally 
violent acts under the instructions of their 
supcriois. 

Nevertheless, this was the explanation offered 
by most ol the soldiers involved; that they Were 
only carrying out orders. “I would have liked to 
save more people. But I couldn’t. My orders wens 
so clear”, said Brigadier Fircbrace, whose 
disagreeable job it was to interview Russian 
prisoners, in the company of Red Army ollicers, 
and decide which of tliem were due for repalna* 


O N 7 nr ONF H^Nn, M’e can tell w/m h is iijtlit 
and H hich is leji, on the other hand, the tiouhfes 
begin. Nowadays in Portugal, France, and Italy, the 
sense of political direction is beginning to become 
strangely hlutred. In Poitiigal, nlieie none oj the 
new parltanientai lanK want to sit oin where but on 
the left of the elected chamber, the Socialist Soaies 
is locked tn a struggle mth Communist-supported 
Army officers. But in France the two gieat 
parties of the left are associated in a "common 
front", and their candidate Francois Mitleiiaiul 
was almost elated President. Yet even if their 
general chances have impioved—accoiding to the 
pollsters—a Left Government seems imreasingly 
unlikely, for if a majority of Frenchmen might have 
confidence in Messrs Mitterrand and Marchais, they 
do not appear to have any coiifidence m each other. 

Mitterrand is accused by Georges Marchais of 
seeking new allies "on the right", hut in Italy it is 
the Communist Party who is offering the Christian 
Democrats a "Great Coalition." So, for those who 
can tell their left hand from their right, ne have 
barricades in the middle in Portugal, an inflexible 
line between Government and a split Opposition in 
France, and in Italy an "apertura" wide open to the 
centre Have these differences something to do with 
the individual Latin complexities oj each oj these 
volatile Mediterranean political cultmes'^ Soares 
was forced to break with "revolutionary" comrades 
wider heavy pressure, Mitterrand still strains to 
maintain a fiction oj unity and agreement, and the 
Itulicm socialist Mai two faces mcieasiiig losses in 
political support as the Italian Communists effeo 
lively present themselves as the veiy besi oj socud 
democrats, . .. 

Unlike Cunhal who h an old Portuguese Stalfnht 
with nothing but contempt for bourgeois-democracy 
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and its wajs, Marchais recognises (or at least says 
he does) the importance of a plivalistic democracy— 
and then goes on to praise his Comrade In Lisbon. 
Not .so Enrico Berlingucr who has openly criticised 
the intolerance of the Cunhal line, which is proud of 
being “armed to the teeth” and whose toughness is 
throwing a shadow over a Communism alVitahana 
with all its hard-working Mayors and local council- 
mc'n. To be sure, there are Italian militants (in the 
metal unions, for example) who would much prefer 
a Cunhal to a Berlingucr. One would suspect tliat 
the “liberalism” of the Italian Left is more popular 
at the top than at the bottom of the movement. 

Why is it that the French Communists appear so 
stiff and inflexible and the Italian comrades so 
tactically agile? One theory has it that in the 
moment that the French Communists abandon their 
“hardness” then the whole movement in a modernis¬ 
ing France dissolves into reformist and meliorist 
groups. In more backward Italy, however, there is a 
political space for reform-minded revolutionaries. 
Be that as it may, one still has to puzzle out why, 
then, docs the leader of the Communists in Spain, 
Carrillo, seem so “democratic” and Portugal’s 
Cunhal so totalitarian? At the risk of making a Cult 
of Personality in the West, perhaps the character of 
the various individuals concerned plays something of 
a role. 

According to Berlingucr, "Italy is not Portugal ” 
And Marchais also insists that "France i\ not 
Portugal," There are even voices in Lisbon that ate 
heard to be claiming that "Portugal is not Angola," 
In Luanda the warring factions on the Lejft are 
accusing each other oj thinking that Angola is 
Russia or. alternatively, China. 

We need to make new maps for this new political 
geography. Our old ideological Mercator projections 
whereon we could make out East and West and 
Left and Right is now simply too fiat. 
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tion. “Certainly not!” was the sharp answer of 
General Musson when I asked him if he had ever 
contemplated disobedience. As Professor Trevor- 
Roper has remarked; 

“We have heard all these ajguinents from German 
soldiers Perhaps it is salutary to hear them also 
from our own countrymen. It brings the dilemma 
nearer home.” 

Indeed, after the moral writhings that attended 
and followed Nuremberg, “ordeis-arc-orders” 
has become to many a mere discredited cliche, 
and not a moral dilemma at all For instance, 
last October Auberon Waugh attacked in The 
New Statesman a man who, in 1944, was a 
29-year-old Foreign Ollicc desk-oflker dealing 
with forcible repatriation and who now is 
Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Thomas Brime- 
low. “Like everyone else involved, he was only 
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obeying orders,” wrote Waugh—a damning 
sentence indeed in today’s conscience-stiicken 
climate. But does he really think that Brimelow 
should have deserted his desk in Whitehall in 
1944? He did not influence the formation of the 
policy. He merely helped to implement it. As a 
junior officer he could not know the full facts, 
the arguments that had persuaded the Cabinet. 
On the othci hand, he had spent some years in 
Moscow, and Knew at first hand what Stalinism 
meant. Perhaps he should have made the great 
protest and resigned. But if he had, it would not 
have changed anything: his resignation would 
have caused no outcry, and wartime necessity 
would have mu/zicd the press and Parliament. 
Pci haps he should have made the gesture, if only 
for the benefit of his iminortal soul, so as not to 


WhaCs Left- 

D an II MM.HI HAVE suggested abandoning 
all hope if one tried, as an outsider, to enter 
into the internal poHtirul problems of Italy nowa¬ 
days. I have immersed myself in the Italian press— 
the Cornere della Seta ol Milan, the Stampa of 
Turin, the Messa^gero of Rome—and was puzzled 
to distraction. Why, then, did Signor Fanfani resign 
as leader of the great centre parly, and what did it 
all mean? The more one read, the less one under¬ 
stood. I had to make for iny'self a iiulc dictionary 
which could translate some of the cmifusioii into 
meaning. Here are a few excerpts from the lexicon, 
just to discourage the others. 

1. Trasformismo. I take it that this dentes from 
the old politics of the pre-Fasent Italian Uatesnum 
Giolitti, and it lelened to his eagerness to ahsoth 
all the new fmees on the uene, whatever their 
ptogramnie oi ideologv, and make new atrange- 
nients Fodav it suggests the hope of Stability 
through Change "trasforniaziooe " Pattu,daily 
useful in trying to make out the old and new 
opinions of re-ananged Italian newspapers. 

2. Ridimenskmnaniento. Another of the poli’svllahie 
concepts without whuh Italian polities cannot siii- 
visv It undeilmcs the shrinking of a gioiip's 
political power and the flunk recogniiion flieicrd 
The proiess of "re-diniens.oiimg" nevei lefers to 
the expansion of povser and oiflueiite, only to its 
diininiinon. 

3. Stnimentalizzazione. Always employed when an 
event of the day i s u sed again st an opposing poliiieui 
party, tea pio-faseist bombing as an argument for 
the Left, the terrorism of the ultra-Leftiuts as an 
argument for the Right. Always lefers t.i what the 
others ate up to. never what you are doing, and thus 
polemically indispensable in the current debate. 


4. Egcmonizzazioiie. The way in which the major 
parties deal with the smaller allies in order to main¬ 
tain then hegcnionv. 

5. Caotizzanione. Making a thoos of the remaining' 
ordeily areas of Italian public administration — 
aicidentallv or on put pose. 

6. Equiiibri avanzati. A tricky operation to re¬ 
adjust the political ecpiilihiium to the Left, going 
beyond the old "apeitiiia" approach which Fanfani 
once advocated and now has rejected (see 
"trasformismo "j. 

7. Parallclismi ronvergenti. Ilcie Euclid may welt 
be turning in his grave, hut the conveigmg parallel 
lines indicate that groups can work together 
towaids a common end without becoming allies. 
Probably a ciinoiis Romanesque ionceptum of 
Eiustcin's retain ity. 

8. Soltogoverno. A suggestive word to underline 
the budding up of posser positions outside the usual 
rules of the game, hut ssith the ccfiinivance of the 
powers that he Its effect appears to he the dis¬ 
solution of the Republic into a coiigeites of political 
and economic principalities liiirrkhardt might have 
sensed here u return to Machiavelli's Renaissance. 

9. Populismo. Good catch-all for unpopular hut 
very active minorities who speak in the name of the 
whole people to justify then jjoner-stiaggie (via 
intiniidatum, and uoise) foi key positions in the 
trade-unions, the city councils, etc Some hold that 
Fascism itself was a "populismo" and led to the 
Dace’s- (and Cnudillo-) type dictatorship. Others 
claim that today "populismo” /> deeply anti-fascist. 
Nobody lets on exactly wheie it will lead this time. 

But then Bcriinguer is not Mussolini. Italy is not 
Spain. Nor is the European political vocabulary 

*'“■ “ Francois Bondy 
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T -herb are, 1 think, several reasons why 
it is wildly inappropriate to compare men 
like Brimelow with the Nuremberg defendants. 
Many seem to have forgotten the speed of events, 
the urgency of those Wartime days. Now we 
have the leisure to reflect upon our moral duties, 
but at the lime things happened too quickly for 
that. In .such a climate no man, espexiaiiy a young 
man, would easily contemplate civil (indeed 
qua.si-military) disobedience. Resignation on a 
matter of principle was too much like desertion 
for comfort, even in the comparative .safety of 
Whitehall, while in the held obedience to orders 
had become an instinct. What soldier could be 
counted upon to grasp, within a matter of days, 
complicated moral issues so firmly as to say no 
to his superior otficers, men he had fought and 
suffered with ovei many a mile and in many a 
strange land? 

This is the real excuse for the British soldiers 
who, Solzhenitsyn feels, mortally sinned in the 
Drau Valley in 1945. The Nazi war ciimmals 
committed acis of human cruelty again and 
again, often over a period of years They J«/have 
time to reflect on what they were doing and to 
consider its implications foi good and evil. The 
record shows that German soldiers often 
could, if their consciences pricked them, obtain 
transfers to posts where they waged war against 
the organised enemy, not against helpless hapless 
innocents. 

The violent and cruel operations carried out 
by the British and American soldiers lasted 
only a few days. But it took them no longer than 
this to realise that something was indeed badly 
wrong, that they were being asked to u.sc methods 
which, as they had been in.structcd, were the 
peculiar inhumane hallmark of their Nazi 
enemies. And once they realised this, they 
protested. For instance, Alec Malcolm, after 
one day of his battle against unarmed Cossack 
women and children, said to his superior oilicer. 
Brigadier Musson: “I don’t know what’s going 
to happen tomorrow, but I’m not going to do 
this again.” There were the soldiers serving with 
Major-General H. E. N. Bredin who did not 
hestitate long before telling their supcriois that 
they could be “counted out” of any more 
operations; they did this so firmly that they were 
replaced by recruits from another unit. There 
were General Murray and Lieutenant John Grieg, 
who clearly “bent” their orders; they took the 
liberty of telling the Cossacks they were guarding 
what was roughly in store for them. the result was 
that thousands took to the hills and survived. 
Had the operations lasted longer than a few 
days, there would certainly have been mass 
disobedience m the British ranks. The evidence 


shows that they r^ognised the “sin” when they 
saw it and soon reacted against it. 

The British and American soldiers were the 
ones who had the least to do with the decision¬ 
making, and it was they who protested the most. 
It is they, too, who feel the greatest regret and 
concern for what happened, even if their moral 
responsibility for the crime—for a crime, on 
balance, I think it was, in spite of all the mitigating 
circumstances—is less than that of the politicians 
and diplomats who actually influenced the final 
decision. The greatest responsibility belongs to 
Anthony Eden, who pushed his plan for forcible 
repatriation through the British Cabinet; to the 
Chuichill Cabinet itsell which collectively ap¬ 
proved the plan; and to the Roosevelt'Truman 
IJ S Ainciican Cabinet which subsequently went 
along with it. 

But what of the British people who, Solzhenit¬ 
syn sayis, are still in a state of sin? How can they 
absolve themselves? Presumably by expicssmg 
regret, through their elected leaders, for what 
happened and by paying compensation to the 
handful, a few dozen men and women who, 
though not Soviet citizens, were lorcibly 
delit'cred, survived ten years in the labour camps, 
and were released to the West in 1955. It would 
be a token act, but one which would remove 
Britain’s burden of guilt, by religious standards 
at least. 

It IS also one which, unfortunately, is not 
likely to happen. In March 1975 the Foreign 
Office was asked for assistance by a BBC director 
who was making a documentary film on the 
subject. It was a request to be allowed to take 
“standard shots” inside the mam building, a 
request which is granted without formality seveial 
times a year to film companies, both British and 
foreign. After some delay the request was 
referred to the Foreign Secretary personally, and 
he refused. His reason? He was afraid that a 
film on such a matter “might damage Anglo- 
Soviet relations.” 

He wrote to me, “1 cannot agree with you that 
the matter is one of principle ” 

So to this extent Solzhenitsyn is right, indi¬ 
vidual British soldiers are deeply shocked by 
what they were forced to do in 1945 and have- 
shown “repentance.” By the strict religious 
standard which Solzhenitsyn applies to such 
moral questions, these people may probably now 
be absolved. But the two Foreign Secretaries, 
Anthony Eden and James Callaghan, feel no 
need to apologise or even to discuss the matter. 
Only they, as leaders, are in a position to purge 
the people’s responsibility or “sin”; and this they 
are not yet ready to do. 
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Love in a Cold Climate 

Don Cook’s article [Encoiinter, July] is timely, and 
Nicholas Bcthell’s book. The Last Secret, even more 
so. For 30 years now disclosures have pointed to the 
regrettable willingness of Western governments to 
make “deals”, often at the cost of human freedom and 
life. Call it Allied cooperation, or co-cxistence, or 
nowadays ditente— how much is thereby gained for 
freedom and demevracy? Tough regimes piofit to the 
full, and have they ever made any concessions of real 
signilkancct 

For those who have faith in detente and belicsc that 
the “Iron Cuilain” is a thing of the past, I would like 
to tell .1 fable, unfortunately my own In my ljsc at 
least the so-cdlicd Cold WaTs so-called Iron Curiam 
IS scry much a thing of the present In fact it goes right 
thiough the middle ol oui conjugal bed, my wife being 
Amciican and I being Rumanian Wc were maiiied 
here, and now live hcic J am a novelist and h,i\c 
decided to live in the West and to wiite in Lnciish, 
which has always been my second l.'ingiiage Conse¬ 
quently, we asked for pcimi'-sion to live abroad lor 
myself, and for confirmation of oui maiiiage- since 
under Rumanian law [ am not fioc to man) a 
foreigner, unless with special permission This pci- 
mission IS giantcd (very raiely) by the State Council of 
Rumania, headed by the President of the Republic 
We mai ned without asking foi it I t...d the hope that 
the fait accompli would persuade the Rumanian 
Government to accept that love knows no fixed i/e 
jure lionticis, not even with AmeriLa 

Well, a lew davs ago -on the eve of the Helsinki 
Conference- wc Icaincd thiough a letter fro.n ihe 
Runiani.m hmbassy that neitiier living abioad nor 
maiiiage <ire allowed Arc, then, Rumanians nothing 
but the propelty of the Rumanian state'’ Socialism is 
supposed to nationalise the means of pioduction-- 
but of leproductioiT' My vital and intimate choices 
have no value for the Rumanian authorities. We could 
not even live in the same house in Rumania Under 
Rumanian law, foreigners cannot stay .vith Ruman¬ 
ians, unless they are “hist degree leiativcs”, and the 
State Council of Rumania, headed by the President of 
the Republic, has evidently decreed that my wife and 
1 arc not. 

All this goes on, as 1 say, during the Helsinki love 
feast, a “summit” which promises more freedom of 
Havel, easier mairiage formalities between foreigners, 
reuniting of families, and other similar elementary 
human rights. President Gciald Ford of the USA 
visits President Ccausescu of Rumania— detente 
obviously works between them. But alas, it does not 
yet work between my wife and myself 1 have chosen 
to live abroad and write in another language Shouldn't 
minds, like bodies, be allowed to move freely and 
unfettered? To read in Cook and in Betliell about 
forced repatriations makes me shudder. What, after 
all, was Eden’s and Stalin’s relationship at the end of 
the War but a moment of high detente'' As an expat¬ 
riate intellectual from Eastern Europe, one can only 


say that there are human reasons that political reason 
knows nothing about. 

Petku PORtSCU 

London 


‘•Mosley RehabiUtated** 

VrRNON Boguanor’s analysis of Robert Skidelsky’s 
Oswald Motley in your June issue is the most percep¬ 
tive of the many that I have read No one else has 
shown so clearly how Skideisky has misled himself 
both as to the character of the man he is writing about 
and the events in which he was involved But even 
Bogdanor has missed one veiy important clue as to the 
degree of self-deception the biographer ha.s inflicted 
upon himself In examining Mosley’s return to 
post-War politics he dismisses in just a few pages the 
efforts made by Mosley to exploit once again the 
political possibilities of public anti-Scniitism His 
Union movement dclibcralely mounted a senes of 
provoLalive marches and meetings in North East 
London through Jewish districts trying to exploit the 
tense feelings of the expiring days of the British 
mandate in Palestine 

'fhis period IS probably the most accessible for 
lefcrcnccs of any olhei covered in the book, and it 
IS the least documented in either the text or notes. 
Mosley and his followers shortly aftcrwaids moved to 
a ‘oficr target, the coloured immigrants; and Mosley’s 
Luropeanisni was graftevl on as a new ideological 
tonccption just as his pre-War fascism was political 
opportunism of another kind Mosley deserves only 
one prire and tlial is as the political cynic of the 
twentieth century who survived. 

Jack fiARNirr 

Loiulon 


T>aw & Morality 

Mr IioNii. UioiTi [Letters, September) has once 
again missed the point He insists on translating rny 
argument into a confrontation between a "Uittsez- 
Jaire regime” and an "interventionist government”, 
and then taxes me with the implications not of my 
argument but of his translation I rcgaid a “non- 
inteivcntionist government" .ns a self-contradiction 
because whenever a government acts, it necessarily 
intervenes somehow in the lives of the governed As to 
“laisscr-fairc regime”, Adam Smith who is thought of 
as the father of that idea strongly advocated that 
government “inteivcne” in many ways The supposi¬ 
tion that Smith or his docliinc of laissez-faire opposed 
all action by government is an absurdity invented by 
people who fail to understand or wish to discredit it. 
But none of this is relevant to m> essay [EniOUNIKR, 
November 1974] 

The distinction that 1 used there between govern¬ 
ment as a manager of an enterpnsc and as a ruler of a 
civil association—a distinction made by Michael 
Oakeshott in On Human Conduct (1975)—differen¬ 
tiates governments by the purposes for which ami the 
manneis m which they intervene I used the distinction 
to clarify the relation between law and morality. 1 
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argflcd that though in a civil association the laws 
'govern rather than direct pi ivatc decisions, the con¬ 
cept of law cannot be divoruid from the concept of 
niorality; and that those who seek to divorce law from 
morality wioiigly equate the inclusion of moral 
considerations in the law with turning the law into 
the rules of an cnfeipnse 

This implies, among other things, that moiality 


is not a monopoly of welfare states. If Mr Bloch takes 
this to mean that my ai^ument defends an ideal of 
non-intervenlionist government, generalises about 
current politics, endorses inflation, terrorism, and 
tyranny, 1 can only say that we do not speak the same 
language. 

SifiRLtY Robin LtrwiN 


London 


Noam Qiomsky’s Reply 

With a final comment by John R. Silber 


In F-NfoiiNitR (January 1975) M V. Adams asseits 
that W W. Rostow was not reappointed to MIT 
four yeara after his resignation because “the MIT 
administialion lelt itself threatened by the piotcst 
movement inspired by Noam C'homsky and others ” 
He claims that “Institute olhcials” so acknowledged 
“in private ” II facts arc relevant, here are a few. 

The protest movement at MIT was inspired by the 
war and initiated by students, who - amu/ing though 
this may be to some--were capable of retogmsing 
aggression and massacre without instruction. Some 
faculty were diawn in 1 was too, though pciipherally 

When the Rostow incident took place, radical 
students and faculty—who regarded Rostow, cor¬ 
rectly, as a wai criminal -met and decided to protest 
if extra-academic considerations stood in the way of 
his reapiiointmcnt. So far as wc could determine, this 
was not the ease The decision was made by colleagues 
in economics and political science. In the 8 years since 
Rostow had left MIT departmental structuies had 
changed and new apiiointments had been made. 
Despite the weighty testimony that Adams adduces 
(James Rcstnn), there is no reason to believe that 
Rostow would even have Ix’en considered had it not 
been for his eailier association with MIT Con¬ 
ceivably, Ad.iins has evidence to back his charges, 
but I am not holding n\y bicath in anticipuiion 
1 have commented befoic on faLsehoods and mis¬ 
representations in this jouin.ll (December. 1%9, 
February, 1970) In these letters, I responded, inter 
aha. to two charges raised against my book Amcman 
Power and the Sew Mandarins (iPNM) The same 
two charges reappear in an article by John Silber 
(August 1974), with no reference to the eailier dis¬ 
cussion I did not icspond once again, thinking this lo 
be superfluous A letter in the January 197S issue 
indicates that a reader took Silber seriously. Perhaps, 
then, a comment is in order, extending my earlier 
comments to deal with some new deceptions. 

SiLUiR QUOTrs an article ol mine in Ethics in which I 
wrote that “thiee times in a geneiation, American 
technology has laid waste a helpless Asian country .. 
The systematic destiuction of a viitually defenceless 
Japan was carried out with a sense of moral rectitude 
that was then, and remains today, unchallenged" (he 
omits my reference to Stimson’s qualms at the time); 
and "In Korea the proce.ss was repeated. . . .” The 


thud case is, of course, Indcxhina These statements 
are olTcTed as an example of “poisoning the wells of 
academe" The leason is that in this “simplistic 
icndering of history” 1 did not- Silber claims— 
differentiate the several cases. He cites the 1937 
bombing of Nanking and other incidents of the 
Pacific war to illusti.ite what I allegedly ignoted, then 
asking rhetorically whether Japan is “coirectly 
desciibcd as a ‘defenceless Asian country’.” 

The paper that Silber cites begins with a note 
stating that it is the text of a talk not intended for 
publication, and therefore incorporates material from 
APSM, then in press, which Silber cites elsewhere. 
The quoted comment appears in the introduction lo 
APNM, with minor changes in wording. Why did 
Silber refer to a side remark in a journal aiticle 
devoted to quite a different topic, while ignoring the 
same remaiks m a book, where they set forth a central 
themeThe icason is simple. In APNM there is a 
CO-page chapter devoted to the backgrounds of the 
Pacific war, where I discuss “the brutality of the 
Japanese attack on China”, the bombing of Nanking 
and “the feeling of hoiror at the events themselves 
and of contempt for those who had perpetrated them”, 
the VICIOUS Japanese countei-insurgency operations in 
Manchuiia, and so on. Silbti’s major point—that 
“Chomsky never asks whether America’s three Asian 
involvements are compaiable, he simply assumes that 
they aic”—is a braicen lie 

Putting Silber’s deceit to the side, let us consider his 
rhetorical question Is it coircct to say that American 
technology destroyed a virtually defenceless Japan 
(“in 1945”, as explicitly noted m APSM, where these 
remarks appear)"? Obviously, the statement is correct; 
thus even without the lengthy analysis that Silber 
pretends docs not exist, the statement would hardly 
be an example of “rewrit[ing] histoiy” and “pollut¬ 
ing] the well of the maiket-place.” Rather, this 
characterisation holds of Silbcr’s grossly false state¬ 
ment that only by a “stretch of logic and historical 
knowledge” can we conclude that “the United States 
engaged in ‘the systematic Jestiuction of a virtually 
defenceless Japan’.” 

Note the absurdity of Silber’s argument, quite 
apart from the misrepresentation It rests on the fact 
that Japan committed aggression and barbaric acts in 
1937 and thereafter (in (act, long befoic, as I docu¬ 
ment). But plainly fioin this truth one cannot conclude 
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that the US did not lay waste a virtually heipjess to Traman a paraphrase of some of his renArks, 
Japan in 1943, another truth. garbling the wording slightly in addition. Since I gave 

a precise page reference to the source, the error was 
quickly found by a reviewer and corrected at once in 
SiLBtK SfiMS TO BC ARGUING that the terror bombing the second printing (1969) and foreign editions, a fact 

of defenceless Japanese cities in 1945 is somehow that Silber chooses not to mention. In publications 

justihed by Japanese aggiession and biulality. If there that Silbcr cites, I noted that the eiror was “careless 

were a shred of lationalily to his aigument, one could and inexcusable", explained the concction, and went 

apply It to Ameiican aggression in Indochina, on to demonstrate, in a detailed analysis, that the 

concluding that it would be quite proper to bomb paraphrases were accurate and perceptive, 

defenceless Amciican ciiies today. Silber of couise IS Lamentable though this ciror may be, it hardly 
not guilty of any such consistency On the contrary, demonstrates the “poisoning fof] the wells of 

he IS outraged by student disruptions in protest academe ” Theicforc, Silber resorts to some embel- 

against the war, though these fell somewhat short of lishments He intimates that I held that the paraphrase 

the fhebombings of Tokyo in March in which 90,000 and the original “are so patently and precisely equiva* 

people were killed, oi t\co atom bombs, or the lent that no man of sense would care whether he had 

subsequent thous.md plane laid launched as a read the oi iginal or the paraphrase", .irid refers to my 

“finale”, in the words of the An Force history (cj. “cavalier insistence that it makes no difference” All 

APNM, according to a Japanese source cited there, of this is pure fabrication. I stated—and demonstrated 

the planes also dropped leaflets announcing Japan's —that the paraphrases were perceptive and accuiate, 

.surrender) Is the disparity in judgment a reflection of while noting that this in no way justifies niy “careless 

America's rectitude us contrasted with Japanese and incxcus.ible” error. What 1 actually wrote, 

villainy? Hardly so, us a comparison of Japanese elinimatiTig Silber's inventions, is by no means 

and American aggression shows; cf the chaptei that “sharply at odds” with my statement that the error 

Silbci pretends does not exist. was “careless and inexcusable”, as he claims; rather, 

Silber's attitudes, as expicsscd in these passages, it was entirely consistent with my latter statement, 

give a revealing insight into the mind of the apologist as well as correct Silber slates that “the question is 

for imperial violence Japan's aggression justified the not whether these passages are accuiatcly para- 

tciror tactics of 1945 Disruptive protests against the phrased . . ”, but had he kept to the facts, without 

US war 111 indexihina aie an intolerable outrage But embellishment, he would have been forced to conclude 

when, say, US planes dcstioy the peaceful civilian that this is exactly “the question", since I nevei 

society of Northern Laos, hundreds of miles from any a.sserted more than this. The “carelessness about 

/one of combat, one hears no whisper of piotcst evidence which characteiises the negligent academic 

from John Silbcr. wcll-poisoner” is his alone, once again. 

Silber's only further argument is tfiat it was thought 
at the time that invasion would uist the US a million 

casualties This allegedly justifies the atom bombing Sii hfr aij»o rfiprs to an article m which I discussed 
There is no plate in Silber's world-view for the Hcrrnstcin on IQ, alleging that my argument there 

questions that have been .seriously discussed in the constitutes “yet another disruption of the market- 

years since; Was it right ornoccssaiy to invade Japan'' place.” He urges that Hcrrnslein should be opposed 

Could not the final suiiendcr terms have been by “serious men”, not “rabble-rousers.” He carefully 

prc.scnted earlier—a pat ticularly significant question, suppresses the fact (hat the article he cites contains a 

now that we know that a cable intercepted in July detailed analysis and refutation of Herrnsteiii’s 

indicated that Japan might well accept these tcrnxs? argument, extended elsewhere (For Reasons of Stale, 

and so on Silber’s cops-and-robbers veision of 197.f). He fuithcr misrepresents the single statement 

history might be able to pa.ss at an Amciican Legion to which he refers I noted that the scientist, like any- 

convention. It is most remaikable in an aiiicle one else, is responsible for the foreseeable conse- 

devoted to charges (false, .as just noted) concerning a qucnces of his acts If opening up certain questions to 

“simplistic rendering of history.” imiuiry has malicious stx'ial consequences (Silber does 

Similarly, my reference to Korea is precisely not deny that it does, in thisra.se; fortunately, because 

accurate. Accepting for the sake of argument Silber's it is true), then this act must be justified on the basts 

version of the facts, it still remains a tiue .ind im- of factors that outweigh the evil consequences The.se 

portant fact that a dcfcnceiccs Noith Korea was laid arc truisms, which scientists often consider in their 

waste by Aniericim technology with a .sense of rec- work I mentioned some of the arguments that might 

titude that was then virtually unchallenged One need be offered to justify the work, showing that they have 

only open the official inililaiy history, with its vivid no force. Silber's sole response is that “the refinement 

description of the bombing of dams (“Floodwaters of social science melhodokigy might be one of the 

poured forth and left a trail of havoc. . . . Buildings, scientific gains of discussing these lssucs ” The remark 

crops, and irrigation canals were all swept away m gives some insight into Silber's moral calculus, but 

the devastating torrent’'; comparable crimes brought nothing more than this. He pretends that he is defend' 

(he death penalty at Nuremberg), etc. ing fiee inquiry, but that issue did not even arise in 

the discussion Hither Silber is completely muddled 
about this specific issue, or, once again, he has chosen 
Silber’s srctiNO example has to do with an error to misrepresent the matter seriously, subsequent to 

that appeared m APNM. The facts, as reported in my his pretence that 1 did not deal with the other aspects 

earlier letters, are as follows. I mistakenly attributed of the issue. 
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The topic that Adams and Silber address Is an 
important one Since World War II, there has indeed 
been a dangerous politicisation of American univer¬ 
sities, as resources and scholarship were devoted^ to 
serving the demands of the state, including aggression 
and imperial violence. These unhappy events were 
accompanied by a sciious “pollution of the well of 
the nidikct place” ol scholarship in domains that 
relate to Amciican posvci and its excicise, a fact that 
has been ducumciUcd elsewhere At the same time 
there have been many fully documented cases of 
purging of left-wing faculty members, often over the 
heads ol faculty and administration There is as yet 
no comprehensive icvicw of all of this. Perhaps, sonic 
day, a journal that ic-ally is devoted to intellectual 
fic'cdom will take up the mattci. 

NuAM CitUMSKY 

Maisachmetls Imtilute 
of Tcc/inoluf'v, 

C'umbndf,v. Ahiir. 

Silber’s Reply to Chomsky 

P ROTLssoR Chomsky’s letiir is shot 
through with distortion and evasion, but what [ 
find most disturbing about it is its l.ick of civility. 
There was a tune when controveisialisls could disagice 
with each other without descending into vulgar abuse, 
but for Professor Chomsky that time seems to be well 
past 

1. Lacking any independent knowledge for inter¬ 
vening in his quaricl with Mr M V. Adams about the 
Walt Kostow uppointment, I can only point out that, 
according to Prolcssor Chomsky, the status of “war 
cnminal” need not be determined by a court, even by 
so imperfect a one as the Nuremberg Tribunal. A 
small group of faculty and students, acting as the 
academic equivalent of a lynch mob, is sulliucnt to 
bi mg in the verdict. 

2. The short answer to Professor Chomsky’s senes 
of charges about my treatment of his paper in Ethus 
is that I have quoted it accuiately, and that it docs not 
matter what he may have written elsewhere on the 
same topic. It docs not matter whether he originally 
intended the Eilucs piece for publicaiion; for by 
publishing it he intended its publication, and assumed 
all the responsibilities inherent in the act. He cannot 
now evade them by pointing out that elsewhere he 
published a slightly less defective version of the same 
paragraph. 

But to leave the matter there would suggest that the 
cliapter in APNM cited by Professor Chomsky con¬ 
tains evidence that he docs in fact distinguish among 
the three American involvements m Asia, and that I 
was led by my awareness of this to cite his statement 
from an obscure source—the well-known and long- 
established Ei/iici —so as to deceive my readers. 

Professor Chomsky omits to say that my experience 
With his Ethics piece goes back well before its publica¬ 
tion He delivered it in a major .session of the American 
Philosophical Association attended by over 2,000 
philosophers at which I was an official commentator, 
in my response 1 made (he criticisms I have later 
repeated in Ethics If he took these into consideration, 
there is no sign of it in the printed version. In any 
event, my connection with his essay in Ethics is intimate 


and of long standing: I did not search the hinterlands 
for a dead horse that I might flog. 

3. But nothing at all can be inferred from the 
chapter in APNM about what Professor Chomsky 
thinks about the comparability of America’s three 
Asian involvements, for he limits himself to a discus¬ 
sion of the backgrounds of World War JI. Further, 
although he spends a good deal of that chapter trying 
to demonstrate (with considerable success) parallels 
between Japanese and American involvements on the 
Asian mainland, part of his burden is that Pearl 
Harbour >sas provoked by American policy toward 
Japan This is not a very original position: but it does 
noihing to advance his claim that he secs substantial 
dificicnccs between Viet Nam and the Pacific war. 
One would not gue.ss, by the way, that the “feeling of 
lioimr at the events lhcm.selvcs and of contempt lor 
those who had perpetrated them” alluded to by Pro¬ 
fessor Chomsky, is not his own feeling but rather what 
he attributes to world opinion He himself, in an 
extraordinary cmbr.ice of the mass guilt theory, says 
that no American cili/cn can so mucli as desinhe the 
Japanese bombing of Nanking without being a 
hypiKTile 

4 Flis demonstration of our national “sense of 
rectitude” in the Koiean war is almost weird. The 
quotation itself is simple n.iriativc, displaying neither 
rectitude nor guilt. In any event, ( do not understand 
how the altitude of an hisionan desciibmg an event 
can tell us much about the attitude of the actors in it. 
After citing this passage, Professoi Chomsky's syntax 
collapses under the weight of his indignation, but he 
seems to be alleging that someone was sentenced to 
death by the Nuremberg Tribunal for liaving bombed 
dams. Like so much ol the histoiy by which Professor 
Chomsky constructs his political journalism, this is 
history that isn't .so. 

He is more precise about this elsewhere, m the 
intioduclion to APNM, in winch he savs “As a 
historical reference point, recall that German High 
Commissioner Scyss-Inquart was condemned to death 
at Nuremberg for opening dikes in Jlolland at the 
time of the Allied invasion.” This statement is followed 
by a superscript; but the note does not, as one might 
expect, cite the appropriate document from the 
rccoids of the Tribunal. 

What one finds is a reference to an article by David 
Dellinger in which Gabriel Kolko is quoted as 
detailing Seyss-lnquart’s opening of the dikes and as 
remarking that this “crime was considered to be one of 
the most monstrous of the Second World War, and 
prominent among the charges against him at Nurem¬ 
berg ” Kolko does not say by whom consideied; but 
whoever they are, they aic undiscnminating if they in 
fact rank this with Auschwit?, or the bombing of 
Rotterdam, or indeed even with the many other 
crimes charged against Seyss-lnquart As his authority 
Kolko cites p. 117 of the Department of State's 
Germmy, 1947-49. But if one turns to that page, one 
discovers only a statistical abstract of the twelve 
Nuremberg cases. There is no mention whatever of 
Seyss-lnquart It appears that Professor Chomsky is 
not over-careful about the wells he himself drinks 
from Had he read Kolko (who does not, after all, 
really say that Seyss-lnquart was convicted on the dike 
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count) more carefully, or had he gone to the documents 
of the Tribunal, he would have avoided the error. 
That IS why histonans depend upon primary docu> 
ments rather than interpretative reports. If Professor 
Chomsky is going to go on trying to write history, he 
needs to understand this. 

The enmes of Arthur Seyss-Inquart were many 
and horrible, and merited a supreme penalty. But as it 
happens, the judgment at Nuremberg did not even 
mention his opening of the dikes in the Netherlands. 
My disagreement with Professor Chomsky is not as to 
the character of Seyss-Inquart but rather as to the 
facts of history. It will not do for Chomsky to fabn- 
cate a conviction at Nuremberg and then to use it as 
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evidence diat “comparable'* acthdtles in Korea 
constituted war cnnies and through a curious logical 
extension convict Rostow as a war criminal. 

Although Professor Kolko (unlike Professor 
Chomsky) concedes that the North Korean dams 
were bombed so as to end the war sooner, neither be 
nor Professor Chomsky seems to realise that Seyss- 
Inquart's opening of the Dutch dikes was gratuitous 
violence against the civilian population without 
military purpose. There can never be a clear under¬ 
standing of history when practitioners such as these 
blur distinctions so casually. 

5. As to the Truman “quotations”. Professor 
Chomsky's position always has been that because his 


Words, Words, Words (I) 


T here is a Dutch 
pi o verb which say\: 
"Pi o verb y are the rhugh- 
ters of daily e xpcrience. '* 
In that case daily experi¬ 
ence muit vary con¬ 
siderably flam day to 
day. since those daugh¬ 
ters seem to spring from 
very different fathers. 
Quite often one proverb 
is blankly contradicted 
by another. "Look be¬ 
fore you leap"—yes, but 
what about "He who 
hesitates is lost"^ "God help the poor, for the rich 
can help themselves"—yes. hi t also. “God help the 
rich, the poor can beg." "A good tale is none the 
worse for being twice told" is barely reconcilable 
with “A tale twue tohlis cabbage twue sold." Two 
of the most quoted cancel themselves out: "Many 
hands make light work " and "Too many cooks spoil 
the broth." Then, as we know. "Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder"—hut before you stake your love 
life or professional career on that sage counsel 
remember this • "Out of sight, out of mind " 

Incidentally, those who still tieasure the human 
touch and distrust the mechanical will be glad to 
hear that when a highly sophisticated computer was 
set to translating English idioms into foreign 
tongues, "Out of sight, out of mind" re-eineiged m 
Japanese as "Invisible, insane " 

For a proverb to .survive, for it to become a pro¬ 
verb, it needs to embody a considerable measuie of 
proven truth, and the explanation of this mutual 
contradictoriness mu.st he in that wise remark of 
Dr Johnson's (in "Rassetas") about inconsistencies: 
"Inconsistencies cannot both be right, but, imputed 
to man, they may both be true." 

Then there is the cryptic ci a.ss of proverbs, those 
which leave us baffled and uneasy, with the feeling 
that something sinister is being hinted at. For 
instance: “An egg will be in three bellies in twenty- 
four hours”; that sounds obscurely fr^htenlng. and 
so does “Everything hath an end, and a pudding hath 
two." The saying that goes: “He that hath a bead of 


wax must not walk in the sun” causes us to feel our 
own heads in trepidation. The one that tells us “A 
dog's nose and a maid’s knees arc always cold” gives 
us to think seriously about its intention; and so does 
“You should never [in another version: only] rub your 
eyes with your elbows” —there's something of the 
Zen koan in that one. “A lisping lass is good to 
kiss”: that may be true on the literal plane, but we 
wonder what profound metaphorical significance it 
is bringing to our attention. And since the saying 
“All promises are either broken or kept” is on the 
face of it a truism, what esoteric and novel truth 
must surely be concealed beneath? 

At times one begins to suspect that a number of 
proverbial savings had their origin in some ancient 
equivalent of the New Statesman Weekend Com¬ 
petition. 

Tlieie IS a Scottish proverb which has it that "A 
white wall is a fool's paper." Graffiti aie more often 
than not the work of fools or worse, and I don't wish 
to encourage the recent tendency to pass them off as 
not merely another form of folk wisdom and wit but 
an art form comparable in its achievements to the 
writings of Shakespeaie or Milton—though I can 
see a superficial resemblance to the genre of painting 
called by the Japanese "shunga" (a nue euphemism, 
that: liteiallv it means "art in season") 

I shall iherefoie quote only the two which stick in 
my mind The first of these I found staring me in the 
face in a gents' urinal, and (I would venture) it 
strikes too sombre a chotd to be called indecent: 
"The future of England lies in your hands." The 
second is well-known, even hackneyed, but such Is its 
resonance that I shall ate it all the same. “God is 
dead, signed Nietzsche", with below it, in another 
hand, a second inscription: "Nietzsche is dead: 
signed God." tt'e know that Nietzsche is dead, and 
God may well have the last word, after all. 

I WAS HOPING that this digression into the wisdom 
of the wall would take up the remainder of my space 
and thus furnish me with an honourable excuse for 
not mentioning a certain other proverbial saying. 
Alas it hasn’t, and so 1 most. This one runs: “Wbe 
men make proverbs and fools repeat tliem.” 

D. J. Enright 
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paTaphra.se<; were accurate, no real damage had been 
done. Reiiponding to this position, I remaikcd in my 
essay, “The question is not whether these (passages are 
accurately paiaphr.ised in the veisions given by 
Fleming and Waiburg" (This is Chomsky's view of 
the matter) I then went on to state as my own view 
that the qiicstion \\a- “lathcr whether they are so 
patently and piecisely eiiUivalcnt that no man of 
sense would care whether he h<u1 read the original or 
the paiaphrase” Unbelievably, Fioles'or Chomsky 
seems to believe that this statement of my position 
was somc'iiow atirihutcd to him, and he culls the 
alleged attiibution “pure fabrication" 

As Professor C'homsky notes, the error was 
eorrc*ctcd in the sceond edition ol .4PNM, but it is 
important also to note how it was correeted One 
would expect that il Profescor Chomsky regarded 
the paraphrases as in fact the ccjuivalcnt ol llic original, 
and had been criticised foi having used the para¬ 
phrases, nothing would have been easier (and more 
confounding to Ins critics) than to have retained his 
argument but to have substituted the original state¬ 
ments for the paraphrases He did not do this. 
Rather, he .simply removed the quotation marks fiom 
the paraphrased text' His behaviour in the matter 
requires us to believe one of two things' either he does 
in fact believe that the onginals and the paraphrases 
are pieeiscly equivalent, or he believes that his 
argument cannot be sustained except by the substitu¬ 
tion of paraphrases 

Wkfif iort of hntorv h it that nork\ better with 
paraphroiet than with origimils/ 

6. It SHOi'i D NOT wt Tiioi'nHT that these instances 
1 have been discussing aie isolated examples in 
Professor CTiomsky’s political journalism In the 
preface to his recent Reasoni of State he compares the 
North Vietnamese army to the Anglo-American 
army that invaded f larcc in 1944 Whether or not 
this comparison implies an accurate understanding of 
the array of North Vict Nam, his understanding of 
the Normandy invasion is at best bizarre, for he tells 
us that the allies were bent on “conquering" France. 
By contrast, he fells us, the North Vietnamese cannot 
be proven to desire conquest of the South There is 
certainly no commonly held meaning of the verb to 
conquer that can be applied to the object of the 
Nonnandy invasion Does Professor Chomsky also 
believe that the allies, once they had completed their 
“conquest” of France, proceeded to annex if^ Such a 
belief would do hardly less violence to the truth than 
his account of the invasion itself Tins is the sort of 
hisloncal distortion—whether proceeding from 
slovenliness or deliberation I cannot tell—that 
disfigures much of Professor Chomsky's journalism, 

7. Finally, if Professor Chomsky has in fact “many 
fully documented cases of purging of left-wing faculty 
members”, then he should share them with his 
readers Until he docs, the charge is no more than a 
Llui'gc, and no more substantial than much of what 
Professor Chomsky writes on politics. It must be a 
matter of regret that a linguist of Professor Chomsky’s 
extraordinary ability should occupy so much of his 
time with third-rate political journalism. 

If Professor Chomsky’s journalism were clearly 
distinguished as such, as such it could be judged. But 


It IS journalism tricked out with many of the customary 
appurtenances of scholarship, including copious 
dos'unicntation. In this it resembles the work of right- 
wing publicists who confuse ideological pamphleteer¬ 
ing with scholarship. A text that is essentially ideologi¬ 
cal polemic is underpinned by a vast critical apparatus. 
I ew of the notes, when examined, turn out to cite 
original sources Rather, they cite quotations of other 
polemicists viuoting other polemicists quoting a 
snippet or a paiaphrase of the original. In the absence 
of any confrontation between scholar and evidence, 
there IS a manipulation of secondary report so 
removed from context and analysis that anything can 
be “proved" by it. In his close approxim.ition of this 
technique, Piofessor Chomsky dcmonsliates one 
n.orc evidence that the New Lett resembles nothing 
so much as the Old Right. 

Pie\hlent, John R. Silulk 

Boston Univeisity 


Dr Heinz Kioisk 

Rfatihis may bi pu/zicd by the lack of wi( in Peter 
Simplv’s pioiilc of myscit m the May hNiouNrin. 
May I refer Ihcm to my monogiapli, 'Hie Bastaid 
Hens of I'oltiiiie, an analysis of Hans hinfaeh, a hack 
columnist in Hugciibcig's conservative press in the 
1920s The equally ponderous humour relied also on 
the funniness of forcigneis But Jbmfach's main appeal 
1 concluded, was to anxious conseivative readers who 
would laugh at an>thing which reassured them that 
new ideas were not a ical threat When 1 came lo 
England I discovered that your Punch magazine of 
the same period achieved a similar suacss with jokes 
about that threatening phenomenon, the independence 
ol servants, the newly mli, and the woiking classes. 
It is also of interest that M Bre/hnev’s recent absence 
was due to a ruptiiic, incurred while laughing at a 
Piolilc of Sakharov (by l\an Simplovich), in the 
Kremlin house journal. Hun/, Kiosk 

Bilhngihuist, (signed in his absence) 

iSussex Michai i. Goruun 


Marxian “Racism”? 

To argue that Karl Marx ranged himself with the 
anti-Semites is true up to a point but requires a more 
dialectical analysis than that given by Chaloner and 
Henderson in Encxjunter (July 1975). 

Cilcrtainly, the young Marx regarded Jewish money¬ 
making as the embodiment of commercial capitalism 
in 1844-3, but he increasingly abandoned the atavistic 
terminology of Zur Judenfrage as his understanding of 
political economy developed His pseudo-solution to 
the Jewish question certainly had nothing in common 
with Adolf Hitler. Ills dislike, even contempt, for 
Jews did not for one moment entail their physical 
elimination by violent methods nor did it necessarily 
imply the more .subtle persecution practised today in 
Soviet Russia One cannot in my view reasonably 
argue that anti-Semitism was an integral part of 
Marx’s outlook—though I fully agree with Chaloner 
and Henderson that this problem {las been glossed 
over by most socialist commentators. 
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London 

SUCH LKNGVICH: Some international computer 
language from a Nixdorf brochure in German— 
“Das Hardware-System . . . Das Software- 
System ... Das Knowhow der Nixdorf-Teams... 
Floppy-Disk... 

THE rcvirs 
Lomlon 

Clich£s: Regularly on the "Daily Muror's" 
notice board is the editoi's bulletin—Michael 
Chriitiansen’s reflections on the day’s peiformant e. 
He borrowed the idea from his father who intio- 
duced It to Fleet Street during his 24-year term as 
edtto! o] the ‘‘Dady Expiess " Only occasionally 
did It I each the sort oj eloquence ys huh passed into 
folkloie Imploring the staff to "avoid cliches like 
the plague." 

EVLNINO STANDARD 
iMndon 

MARKSISM: A few weeks ago we reported the 
result of some interviews we conducted, suggesting 
that people did not read or listen to the news much. 
It was just after the Mozambique deinonstrathms 
and we asked them what the name Kourenco 
Marques meant to them. One respondent thought it 
was one of the Marx brothers. 

This seminal piece of research h.is been reprinted 
in Za Rubezhom, a weekly bulletin published in 
Moscow containing significant extracts from foreign 
newspapers. To help readers ».iderstand the story, 
Za Rubezhoin explains that Marx Brothers is “one 
of London’s largt^ department store chains”. 

IME TIMIS 

Wrllfleet, Mass. 

Wii sun’s War: One stout fighter against the per- 
mis.sive attitude vtas the late Edmund Wilson, who 
never doubted that it m as las duty to complain of any 
new abuse of language that came to his noiice. He 
unsticccssfuUv opposed the American usage of 
"based upon"—"all ambassadors," .said President 
Kennedy, "would he chosen, based upon their .skill 
and ability." This is now current usage. Other words 
hefoundin constant mi.suse weie "crucial." "kudos," 
"jejune," "protagonist," "massive," "saga,” "trans¬ 
pire," “tnhute," and "vintage " He might have 
added "cohort," wh'ch in American English now ir¬ 
redeemably means "henchman," the Roman sense of 
"company, or band of soldieis" being non entirely 
lost to most of the world's English .speakers. 

DAILV rtLtORAPH 

Lomton 

LET THEM EAT PROGRESS: “But there arc a 
few signs of hope! It is encouraging that the 
Ethiopian famine brought about the end of that 
ridiculous regime” (from an article on “the problem 
of world poverty”, by the Rev. David L. Edwards, 
Canon of Westminster), 


London 

RHETORIC: The fatuity of President Ford’s pro¬ 
nouncement [Alfred Friendly writes] that he ‘Svould 
rather travel thousands of miles for peace than take 
a single step towards war” is best apmociated by 
recalling a ronunent of Mark Twain, which should 
have forever buried that kind of thunderous im- 
bcciiity: “1 would rather go to bed with Lillian 
Russell stark naked than with Ulysses S. Grant in 
full military regalia.” 

IJN11.RNATIONAL HfcRALD TRIBUNE 

Copenhagen 

Slandfr • Mr Anker Joergensen, the Danish Prime 
Minister, has been found guilt v of slander after 
saying at a political rally that a right-wing Danish 
weekly newspaper, Minul, was an expression of 
"the darkest fascism imaginable”. 

Mr Hans Hctlei, the editor of Minut, who con¬ 
ducted his own case, said that the remarks went far 
beyond what could be considered reasonable com¬ 
ment about a political opponent. 

The Prime Minister said he fell that, on the 
control y. he had spoken with great moderation, and 
pleaded ml guilty. 

The com t said that the term fascist could be used 
only ij It could he proved that the person concerned 
sought to promote a dictatorship similar to those in 
Germany and Italy before the Second World War. 

THE TIMES 

London 

PUN: One Tmndon wit last night ended all conver¬ 
sation in reply to a remark made by someone just 
back from Paris. “It’s incredible, the Left Bank 
seems to be full of nothing but dress shops now.” 

“Yes”, quoth my friend, “There’s many a slip 
twixt Coupole and Lipp.” 

EVLNINCi STANDARD 
London 

EmrHFTS' Though the Speaker ruled on Wednesday 
that "he" is cm im-Pailiamentary expression (and 
even voung Winston Churchill's retreat to “termino¬ 
logical inexactitude" was disallowed) this is pretty 
mild compured with some of the things said m other 
Commonwealth assemblies. 

luich year, the Society of Clerks at the Table of 
Commonwc.ilth Parliaments set out the words and 
phrases disallowed duiing the prestous 12 months, 
and the latest list makes fascinating reading. 

India, for example, ruled out "blackmailer", 
"idiot" and “hypocrite". Australia lejectecl 
"dictator" and "donkey". In Zambia "something 
wrong upstairs in our brains" was declared un- 
Parheanentarv. 

In New Zealand, the description 'Tike a lot of 
screaming baboons" had to he withdrawn, hut 
Members there still seemed to get away with quite 
a lot. Expressions that were allowed are 
"jackboot tactics", "rural rump" and "sancti¬ 
monious humbug." 


CHURCH TIMES 


DAILY TELEURAPII 
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Personally, I think that Marx’s anti-Semitism was 
the product of a specifically Jewish scll-haticd, a 
phenomenon which I have analysed in detail in a book 
to be published by Hariap next May, entitled 
Rcvttlutiofuiiy A’u v and anti-Semiinm 

I his leads me to n>y second point, namely that 
Fngcls as a Cjcntile was altogcthei tree of this 
“Jewish" complex, tiioiigh as C'haloner and Hcndci- 
son rightly mention, thcie are plenty of anti-Scmilic* 
ally tinged references in Engels' correspondence. 
What they do nut sullicicntly point out is that after 
1878 Engels (at least in public) decisively repudiated 
the anti-Jewish tendencies of his younger days 

Marx and Hngels' hostile attitude to the South 
Slavs should not be equated with “the true spiiit of 
Pan-CJcmianism” oi even with Slavophobia. What \\,is 
decisive here was their concept of revolutionaiy 
sliategy and social progress in the pan-Luiopean 
context of 1848-9 They regaidcd the Czechs and 
South Slavs as “countei-revolutionaiy” isceause at 
that time they believed that a war-to-the-deuth against 
the Tsarist i^stion of reaction was indispensable lor 
Fuiopean emancipation The weakness m Fngels* 
position lay not so much m his alleged “Pan- 
Cicrmanisni”, but in his ihoiougiily misleading 
concept of “liistc'ryless pi oples ” Lngels wrongly 
thought that “baibarian” peasant nations would 
inevitably be assimilated by their stionger induslnai 
neighbours, and that this pioeess was not only 
hisloncaily progressive but positively desirable The 
souice of this misconception did not he m “lacism”, 
but in Engels’ reliance on a pseudo-hisioncist theoiy 
derived from Megel’s metaphysics It was Hegel who 
first put forward the notion that peoples allegedly 
incapable of creating a Stale (e f;. the South Slavs, 
Bulgarians, Serbs, et a!) were eundemned by liistoi ical 
development to disappear. 

I must also point out two errors in the text. Karl 
Kautsky, contrary to a curiously tenacious myth, was 
a Catholic of mixed Gcrman-Czech parentage and not 
a Jew. Alfred Adler, the tamous psychologist, was not 
a party colleague of Engels—the reference here must 
.surely be to Victor Adler, leader of the prc-1914 
Austrian Social-Democracy. 

In spite of these criticisms, I think that Chaloner and 
Henderson are fundamentally right to expose the sins 
of omission practised by many Western scholais in 
relation to the subjective prejudices of Marx and 
Engels. 


The fnstftute of 
Contemporary History, 
London 


Roulrt S. Wisikich 
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setics of broadcasts, “Words”, for Radio 3. 

Wf. regrf r that in Raymond Aron’s “A Reply to 
Sol/.hcnitsyn” (September) a misprint in the 
original led to a mistranslation in the English. 
Tin sentence on p. 60, col. 2, line 17 ff. should 
hav e read: “And it [the West] will oiilv survive ... 
by listening to the admonitions, however unjiLst, 
of those who arc or believe Ihcnusclves to be the 
‘wri (died of the earth’. . . .” 

The Univeksii-y of Texas has asked us to explain 
that the oiiginal copyiight to Professoi Aiasdair 
MacIntyre’s paper in the July Encounter is held 
by the D. Reidel Publisliing Company and it has 
now been published in the lirst volume of 
“Evaluation and Explanation in the Biomedical 
Sciences”, edited by Eiigelhardt and Spickcr 
(Dordrecht, 1974 ). 

The photograph on p. 13, taken by Stephanie 
Symmonds, is reproduced by permission of the 
Press Association. 
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All Sorts of Impossible Things 


T Hrv WERF OUT COURSING the hounds 
on Sunday a lust time together but they 
did not know it, the two friends, James 
Sharkey and Tom Lennon, a teacher and an 
agricultural instructor. The weak winter sun 
had thawed the fields soft enough to course 
the hounds on, and though it still hung 
blood-orange above the hawthorns on the 
hill the rims of the hoof tracks were already 
hardening fast against their tread. 

The hounds walked beside them on slip 
leashes: a pure-bred fawn hitch that had raced 
under the name of Coolcarra Queen, reaching 
the Final of the Rockingham Stakes the 
season before; and a wire-haired mongrel, no 
more than half-hound, that the schoolmaster, 
James Sharkey, borrowed from Cliarlie’s bar 
for these Sundays. They’d been beating up 
the bottoms for some hours, and odd snipe, 
exploding out of the rushes before zigzagging 
away, was all that had risen. 

“If we don’t rise something before long 
we’ll soon have to throw our hats at it*’, 
Tom Lennon said, and it was a careless 
phrase. No one had seen the teacher without 
his eternal brown hat for tJie past twenty 
years. ‘T’ve been noticing the ground harden 
all right”, the dry answer came. 

“Anyhow, I’m beginning to feel a bit 
humped.” Tom Lennon looked small and 
frail m the tightly belted white raincoat. 

“There's no use rimming it, then. There’ll 
be other Sundays.” 

Suddenly a large hare rose ahead, 
bounded to the edge of the rushes, and then 
looped high to watch and listen. With a 
“Hulla, hulla”, they slipped the hounds, the 
hare racing for the side of the hill. The fawn 
bitch led, moving in one beautiful killing line 
as she closed with the hare, the head eel-like 
as it struck; but the hare twisted away from 


the teeth, and her speed carried the fawn past. 
The hare liad to turn again a second time as 
the mongrel coming up from behind tried to 
pick it in the turn. The two men below in the 
rushes watched in silence as the old dance 
played itself out on the bare side of the hiU: 
race, turn, race again; the hounds hunting 
well together, the mongrel making up with 
cunning what he lacked in grace, pacing 
him.self to strike when the hare was most 
vulnerable—turning back from the fawn. 
But with every fresh turn the hare gained, the 
hounds slithering past on the hard ground. 
They were utterly beaten by the time the 
hare left them, going away through the hedge 
of whitethorns. 

“They picked a warrior there.” 

“That’s for sure”, Tom Lennon answered 
as quietly. 

The beaten hounds came disconsolately 
down, pausing at the toot of the hill to lap 
water from a wheclmark and to lick their 
paws. They came on towards the men. The 
paws were bleeding and some of the bitch’s 
nails were broken. 

“Maybe we shouldn't have raced her on 
such hard ground”, the teacher said by way of 
apology. 

“That's no difference. She'll never run in 
the Stakes again. They say there's only two 
kinds to have—a proper dud or a 
champion. Her kind, the in-between, are the 
very worst. They’ll always run well enough 
to tempt you into having another go. Any¬ 
how, there’s not the money for that any 
more”, he said with a sad smile of reflection. 

Coolcarra Queen was a relic of his bachelor 
days that he hadn’t been able to bear parting 
with on getting married and first coming to 
the place as temporary agricultural instructor. 
They’d raced her in tJie Stakes. She’d almost 
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won. They’d trained her together, turn and 
turn about. And that cold wet evening, the 
light failing as they ran off the Finals, they’d 
stood together in the mud beside the net of 
torn hares and watched this hare escape into 
the laurels that camouflaged the pen, and the 
judge gallop (owards the rope on the old fat 
horse, and stop, and lift the white kerchief 
instead of the red. Coolcarra Queen had lost 
the Rockingham Silver cup and twenty-five 
pounds after winning the four races that had 
taken her to the Final. 

“Still, she gave us a run for our money’’, 
the teacher said as they put the limping 
hounds on the leashes and turned home. 

“Well, it’s over now”, Tom Lennon said. 
“Especially with the price of steak.” 

“Your exams can’t be far off now?” the 
teacher said as they walked. The exams he 
alluded to were to determine whether the 
instructor should be made permanent or let 

go- 

“In less than five weeks. The week after 
Easter.” 

“Are you anxious about it all?” 

“Of course”, he said sadly. “If they make 
me permanent I get paid whether I’m sick or 
well. They can’t get rid of me then. Tem¬ 
porary is only all right while you’re single.” 

“Do you foresee any snags?” 

“Not in the exams. I know as much as 
they’ll know. It’s the medical I’m afraid of.” 

“Still”, the teacher began lamely and 
couldn’t go on. He knew that through some 
freak the instructor had been born with his 
heart on the wrong side and it was weak. 

“Not that they’ll pay much heed to 
instruction round here. Last week I came on 
a pair of gentlemen during my rounds. They’d 
roped a horse-mower to a brand new Fergu¬ 
son. One was driving the Ferguson, the other 
sitting up behind on the horse machine, 
lifting and letting down the blade with a 
piece of wire. They were cutting thistles.” 

“That’s the form all right”, the teacher 
smiled. 

They’d left the fields and had come to the 
stone bridge into the village. Only one goal¬ 
post stood upright in the football field. 
Below them the sluggish Shannon flowed 
between its wheaten reeds. 

“Still, we must have walked a good twelve 
miles today from one field to the next. While 
if we’d to walk that distance along a straight 


line of road it’d seem a terrible journey.” 

“A bit like life itself”, the teacher laughed 
sarcastically, adjusting the brown hat firmly 
on his head. “We might never manage it if 
we had to take it all in the one gasp. We 
mightn’t even manage to finish it.” 

“Well, it’d be finished for us then”, the 
instructor countered weakly. 

“Do you feel like coming to Charlie’s for 
a glass?” he asked as they stood. 

“I told her I’d be back for the dinner. If I’m 
in time for the dinner she might have some¬ 
thing even better for me afterwards”, Tom 
Lennon joked defensively. 

“She might indeed. Well, 1 have to take 
this towser back to Charlie anyhow. Thanks 
for the day.” 

“Thanks yourself”, Tom Lennon said. 


A bovf the arms of the stone wall the 
teacher watched the frail little instructor 
turn up the avenue towards the Bawn, a strag¬ 
gling rectangular building partly visible 
through the bare trees, where he had rooms 
in the tower, all that was left of the old Hall. 

Charlie was on his stool behind tlie bar 
with the Sunday paper when the teacher came 
with the mongrel through the partition. 
Otherwise the bar and shop were empty. 

“Did yous catch anything?” he yawned as 
he put aside the paper, drawing the back of 
his hands over his eyes like a child. There was 
a dark stain of hair oil behind him on the 
whitewash where sometimes he leaned his 
head and slept when the bar was empty. 

“We roused only one and he slipped them ” 
“I’m thinking there’s only tlie warriois 
left by this time of year”, he laughed, and 
when he laughed the tip of his red nose 
curled up in a way that caused the teacher 
to smile with affection. 

“I suppose I’ll let the old towser out the 
back?” 

Charlie nodded. “I’ll get one of the children 
to throw him some food later.” When the 
door was closed again he said in a hushed, 
solicitous voice, “I suppo^, master, it’ll be 
whiskey?” 

“A large one, Charlie”, the teacher said. 
In a delicious glow of tiredness from the 
walking, and the sensuous burning of the 
whiskey as it went down, he was almost 
mindless in the shuttle back and forth of talk 
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until he saw Charlie go utterly still. He was 
following each move his wife made at the 
other end of the house. The face was beautiful 
in its concentration, reflecting each move or 
noise she made as clearly as water will the 
drifting clouds. When he was satisfied that 
there was no sudden danger of her coming up 
to the bar he turned to the shelves. Though 
the teacher could not see past the broad back, 
he had witnessed the Uttle subterfuge so often 
that he could follow it in exact detail: the 
silent unscrewing of the bottle cap, the quick 
tip of the whiskey into the glass, the silent 
putting back of the cap, and the downing of 
the whiskey in one gulp, the movements so 
practised that it took but seconds. Cougliing 
violently, he turned and ran the water and 
drank the glass of water into the coughing. 
While he waited for the coughing to die, he 
rearranged bottles on the shelves. The teacher 
was so intimate with tlie little subterfuge that 
he might as well have taken part in the act of 
murder or of love. “If I’m home in time for 
the dinner she might luive something even 
better for me afterwards”, he remembered 
with resentment. 

“Tom didn’t come with you?” Charlie 
asked as soon as he brought the fit of cough- 
ing under control. 

“No. He was done in with the walking and 
the wife was expecting him.” 

“They say he’s coming up for permanent 
soon. Do you think he will have any trouble?” 

“The most thing he’s afraid of is the 
medical.” 

Charlie was silent for a while, and then he 
said, “It’s a quarc caper that, isn’t it, the 
heart on the wrong side?” 

“There’s many a quarc caper, Charlie”, the 
teacher replied. “Life itself is a quare caper 
if you ask me.” 

“But what’ll he do if he doesn’t get 
permanent?” 

“What’ll we all do, Charlie?” the teacher 
said inwardly, and as always when driven in 
to reflect on his own life instinctively fixed tlie 
brown hat more firmly on his head. 


O NCE HE DID NOT BOTHER tO Wear a 
hat or a cap over his thick curly fair 
hair even when it was raining. And he was in 
love then with Cathleen O’Neill. They’d 
thought time would wait for them forever as 
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they went to the sea in his baby Austin or to 
dances after spending Sundays on the river. 
And then, suddenly, his hair began to fall out. 
Anxiety exasperat^ desire to a passion, the 
passion to secure his life as he felt it all slip 
away, to moor it to the woman he loved. 
Now it was her turn to linger. She would not 
marry him and she would not let him go. 

“Will you marry me or not? I want an 
answer one way or the other this evening.” 
He felt his whole life like a stone on the edge 
of a boat out on water. 

“What if I don’t want to answer?” Th^ 
were both proud and iron-willed. 

“Then I’ll take it as no.” 

“You’ll have to take it whatever way you 
want, then.” Her face was flushed with 
resentment. 

“Goodbye, then.” He steeled himself to 
turn away. 

Twice he almost paused but no voice 
calling him back came. At the open iron gate 
above the stream he did pause. “If I cross it 
here it is the end. Anything is better than the 
anguish of uncertainty. If 1 cross here I cannot 
turn back even if she should want.” He 
counted till ten, and looked back, but her 
back was turned, walking slowly uphill to the 
house. As she passed through the gate he felt 
a tearing that broke as an inaudible cry. 

No one ever saw him afterwards without 
his brown hat and there was great scandal 
the first Sunday he wore it in the body of the 
church. The man kneeling next to him 
nudged him, gestured with his thumb at the 
hat, but the teacher did not even move. 
Whispers and titters and one hysterical 
whinny of laughter that set oflF a general 
sneeze ran through tine congregation as he 
unflinchingly wore it through the service. 

The priest was up to the school just before 
hometime the very next day. They let the 
children home early. 

“Have you seen Miss O’Neill recently, 
Jim?” the priest opened cautiously, for he 
liked tlie young teacher, the most intelligent 
and competent he had. 

“No, father. That business is finished.” 

“There’d be no point in me putting in a 
word?” 

“There’d be no point, father.” 

“I’m Sony to hear that. It’s no surprise. 
Everything gets round these parts in a shape.” 

“In a shape, certainly, father.” There was 
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dry mockery in the voice. 

“When it gets wild it is different, when you 
hear talk of nothing else—and that’s what 
has bi ought me up. What’s going the rounds 
now is that you wore your hat all through 
Mass yesterday.” 

“They were right for once, father.” 

“I’m amazed.” 

“Why, father?” 

“You’re an intelligent man. You know you 
can’t do that, Jim.” 

“Why not, father?” 

“You don’t need me to tell you that it’d 
appear as an extreme form of disrespect.” 

“If the church can’t include my old brown 
hat, it can’t include very much, can it, 
father?” 

“You know that and I know that, but we 
both know that the outward shows may least 
belie themselves. It’d not be tolerated.” 

“It’ll have to be tolerated, father, or. .. .” 

“You can’t be that mad. I know you’re the 
most intelligent man round here.” 

“Thanks, father. All votes in that direction 
count round here. ’They said 1 was mad and 
1 said they were mad and confound them they 
outvoted me’ ”, he quoted. “That’s about it, 
isn’t it, father?” 

“Ah, stop it, Jim. Tell me why. Seriously, 
tell me why.” 

“You may have noticed recently, father”, 
he began slowly, in rueful mockery, “a certain 
manifestation that my youth is ended. 
Namely, that I’m almost bald. It had the 
effect of timor mortis. So I decided to cover 
it up.” 

“Many lose their hair. Bald or grey, what 
does it matter? We all go that way.” 

“So?” 

“When I look down from the altar on 
Sunday half the heads on the men’s side are 
bald.” 

“The women must cover their crowning 
glory and the men must expose their lack of 
a crown. So that’s the old church in her wis¬ 
dom bringing us all to heel?” 

“I can’t understand all this fooling, Jim.” 

“I’m deadly serious. I’ll wear my hat in the 
same way as you wear your collar, father.” 

“But that’s nonsense. It’s completely 
different.” 

“Your collar is the sublimation of timor 
mortis, what else is it, in Jesus Christ. All I’m 
asking is to cover it up.” 


“But you can’t wear it all the time?” 

“Maybe not in bed but that’s different.” 

“Listen. This joking has gone far enough. 
I don’t care where you wear your hat. That’s 
your problem. But if you wear it in church 
you make it my problem.” 

“Well, you’ll have to do something about 
it then, father.” 

The priest went vciy silent but when he 
spoke all he said was: “Why don’t we lock 
up the school? We can walk down the road 
together.” 

The problem that faced the young priest 
was alarmingly simple: he couldn’t have 
James Sharkey at Mass with his hat on and 
he couldn’t have one of his teachers not at 
Sunday Mass. Only late that niglit did a 
glimmer of a solution come to him. Every 
second Sunday the teacher collected coins 
from the people entering the church at a table 
just inside the door. If the collection table 
was moved out to the porch and Sharkey 
agreed to collect the coins every Sunday, 
perhaps he could still make his observances 
while keeping his infernal hat on. The next 
morning he went to the administrator. 

“By luck we seem to have hit on a solu¬ 
tion”, he was able to explain to the teacher 
that evening. 

“That’s fine with me. I never wanted to be 
awkward”, tlve teacher said. 

“You never wanted to be awkward”, the 
priest exploded. “You should have heard me 
trying to convince the administrator this 
morning that it was better to move the table 
out into tlie porch than to move you out of 
the school. I’ve never seen a man so angry in 
my life. You’d have got short shrift. I’m 
telling you, if you were in his end of the 
parish. Tell me, tell me what would you have 
done if the administrator had got his way and 
fired you?” 

“I’d have got by somehow. Others do”, he 
answered. 

And soon people had got so used to the 
gaunt face under the brown hat behind the 
collection table every Sunday that they’d be 
as shocked now to see him without it after 
all the years as they had been on the first 
Sunday he wore it. 

“That’s right, Charlie. What’ll we 
all do?” he repeated as he finished the 
whiskey beside the oil heater. “Here. Give us 
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another drop before the crowd start to come 
in and 1 get caught." 

“My brown hat and his heart on the wrong 
side and you tippling away secretly when the 
whole parish including your wife knows it. 
It’s a quare caper indeed, Charlie”, he 
thought silently as he quickly finished his 
whiskey to avoid getting caught by the crowd 
due to come in. 


T here was no more coursino together 
again after that Sunday. The doctor’s 
car was parked a long time outside the white 
gate that led to the Bawn the next day, and 
when Tom Lennon’s old Ford wasn't seen 
around the roads that day or the next or the 
next the teacher went to \isit him, faking a 
half bottle of whiskey. Lennon’s young wife, 
a warm soft country girl of few words, let him 
in. 

“How is he?" he asked. 

“The doctor'll be out again tomorrow", 
she answered timidly and let him up tlic 
creaky narrow stairs. “He'll be delighted to 
see you. He gets depressed not being able to 
be up and about.” 

From the circular room of the lower that 
they used as a living room he could hear 
happy gurgles of the baby as they climbed 
the stairs, and as soon as she showed him into 
tlie bedroom she left. In the pile of bedclothes 
Tom Lennon looked smaller and more frail 
than he usually did. 

“How is the patient?'’ 

“Fed up”, he said. “It's great to see a face 
after staring all day at the ceiling.” 

“What is it?’’ 

“The old ticker. As soon as I d eaten after 
getting home on Sunday it started playing me 
up. Maybe I overdid the walking. Still, it 
could be worse. It’d be a damned sight worse 
if it had happened in live weeks’ tunc. Then 
we’d be properly in the soup.” 

“You have oodles of lime to be fit for the 
exam”, the teacher said, hiding his dismay by 
putting the whiskey down on the dressing 
table. “1 brought tliis little something.” 
There was, he somehow felt, a bloom of 
death in the room. 

“You never know”, the instructor said 
some hours later as the teacher took his leave. 
“I’m hoping the doctor’ll have me up to¬ 
morrow.” He’d drunk only a httle of the 
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whiskey in a punch his wife had made while 
the hatted man on the chair had slowly 
finished his own half-bottle neat. 


T he doctor did not allow him up 
that week or the next, and the teacher 
began to come every evening to the house, 
and two Sundays later he asked to take the 
hounds out on his own. He did not cross the 
bridge to the Plains as they’d done the 
Sunday together but went along the river to 
Doireen. The sedge of the long lowlands 
rested wheaten and dull between two hills of 
hazel and briar in the warm day. All winter 
it had been flooded but the pale dead grass 
now crackled under his feet like tinder. He 
beat along the edges of the hills, feeling that 
the hares might have come out of the scrub 
to sleep in the sun, and as he beat he began to 
feel Tom Lennon’s absence like his own 
lengthening shadow on the pale sedge. 

The first hare didn’t get more than halfway 
from where it was lying to the cover of the 
scrub before the fawn’s speed caught it, a 
flash of white belly fur as it rolled over, not 
being able to turn away from the teeth in the 
long sedge, and the terror of its crying as 
both hounds tore it began. He wrested the 
hare loose and stilled the weird child-like 
crying with one blow. Soon afterwards a 
second hare fell in the same way. From 
several parts of the river lowland he saw hares 
looping slowly out of the warm sun into the 
safety of the scrub. He knew they’d all have 
gone in then, and he turned back for Charlie’s. 
He gave one of the liares to Charlie; the other 
he skinned and look with him to Tom 
Lennon’s. 

“Do you know what I am thinking?” he 
said that night. “I'm thinking that I should 
lake the bitch.” 

He saw sudden fear in the sick man’s eyes. 
“You know you’re always welcome to borrow 
her any time you want.” 

“It’s not that”, he said quickly. “I thought 
just to take her until you’re better. I could 
feed her. It’d be no trouble. It’d take some 
of the weight off the wife.” And that evening 
when he left he took the bitch who was 
excited, thinking, though it was dark, that she 
was going hunting again, and rose to put 
paws on his shoulders and to lick his face. 

She settled easily in with the teacher. He 
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made a house for her out of a scrapped Ford 
in the garden but he still let her sleep in the 
house, and there was a lighter spring in his 
walk each evening he left school, knowing the 
excitement with which he’d be met as soon 
as he got home. At night he listened to Tom 
Lennon’s increasingly feverish gaimbhngs as 
the exam drew closer. And he looked so angry 
and ill the night after the doctor had told 
him he could put all thought of the exam out 
of bis mind that the sihspicion grew stronger 
in tile teacher’s mind that his friend might 
not after all be just ill. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked 
fearfully. 

“Do the exam, of course.” There was 
determination as well as fear m the sunken 
eyes. 

“But you can’t do it if the doctor said you 
weren’t fit.” 

“Let’s put it this way”, the sick man 
laughed in harsh triumph. “1 can’t not do it.” 

The night before the exam he asked the 
teacher to bring up the clippers. He wanted 
a haircut. And that night as the teacher 
wrapped the towel round the instructor's neck 
and took the bright clippers out of their pale 
green cardboard box, adjusting the combs, 
and started to clip, the black hair dribbling 
down on the towel, he felt for the first time 
ever a mad desire to remove his hat and 
stand bareheaded m the room, as if for the 
first time in years he felt himself in the 
presence of something sacred. 

“That’s a great job”, Tom Lennon said 
afterwards. “You know, while we’re at it, I 
might as well go the whole hog, and shave as 
well.” 

“Do you want me to get you some hot 
water?” 

“That wouldn’t be too much trouble?” 

“No trouble at all.” 

Downstairs, as they waited for die water to 
boil, the wife in her quiet voice asked him, 
“What do you think?” 

“He seems determined on it. I tried to talk 
him out of it but it was no use.” 

“No. It doesn’t seem any use”, she said. 
A starched white shirt and blue suit and tie 
were draped across a chair one side of the 
fire. 

The teacher sat on the bed’s edge and held 
the bowl of water steady while the instructor 
shaved. When he finish^, he examined him¬ 


self carefully in the little hand-mirror and 
joked, “It’s as good as for a wedding.” 

“Maybe it’s too risky. Maybe you should 
send in a certificate. There’ll be another 
chance,” 

“No. That’s finished. I’m going through 
with it. It’s my last chance. There’ll be no 
other chance. If I manage to get made 
permanent there’d be a weight ofiF my nund 
and I’d be better than a hundred doctors and 
tonics.” 

“Maybe 1 should give the old car a swing 
in readiness for the morning, so?” 

“That’d be great.” The instructor fumbled 
for his car keys in his trouser pockets on the 
bed rail. 

The engine was cold but started on the 
sixth or seventh swing. In the cold starlit 
night he stood and listened to the engine run. 
“Good luck, old Tom”, he said quietly as he 
switched it off and took the car keys in. 

“Well, good luck tomorrow, I hope all 
goes well. I’ll be up as soon as I see the car 
back to find out how it went”, he said in a 
singsong voice he used with the children to 
avoid feeling after telling him that the Ford 
was running like a bird. 


T om Lennon rose the next morning 
as he said he would, dressed in his best 
clothes, had tea, told his wife not to worry 
and that he’d be back about six, somehow 
got as far as the car, and fell dead over the 
starting handle the teacher had left in the 
engine from the previous night. 

When word was brought to the school, all 
the hatted man did was bow his head and 
murmur, “Thanks.” He knew he’d been 
expecting the death for some days. And when 
he went to the Bawn a last time he felt no 
terror of the stillness of the brown habit, the 
folded hands, but only a certain amazement 
that it was the agricultural instructor who 
was lying there and not he. Two days later 
his hat stood calmly among the sceuved 
women and bareheaded men about the open 
grave, and when it was over he went back to 
Charlie’s, The bar was filled with mourners 
from the funeral making holiday. A silence 
seemed to fall as the brown hat came through 
the partition, but only for a moment. They 
were arguing about a methpd of sowing 
winter wheat that the dead man used to 
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advocate. Some thought it made sense. 
Others said it would turn out to be a disaster. 

“Your old friend won’t hunt again”, 
Charlie said as he handed him the whiskey. 
The voice was hushed. The eyes stared 
inquiringly but respectfully into the gaunt 
face beneath the hat. The small red curl of 
the nose was still. 

“No. He’ll not hunt again.” 

“They say herself and the child is going 
home with her own people this evening. 
They’ll send a van up later for the furniture.” 
His voice was low as a whisper at the corner 
of the bar. 

“That makes sense”, the teacher said. 

“You have the bitch still?” Charlie asked. 

“That’s right. I’ll be glad to keep her, but 
the wife may want to take her with her.” 

“That'll be the least of her troubles. She’ll 
not want.” 

“Will you have something yourself?” the 
teacher invited. 

“Alt right then, master”, he paused sud¬ 
denly. “A quick one then. We all need a 
little something in the open today”, and he 
smiled an apologetic, rueful smile in his small 
eyes; but he downed the whiskey, as quickly 
running a glass of water and drinking it into 
the coughing, as if it hadn’t been in the open 
at all. 


T he fawn jumped in her excitement 
on her new master when he finally came 
home from the funeral. As he petted her 
down, gripping her neck, bringing his own 
face down to hers, thinking how he had 
come by her, he felt the same rush of feeling 
as he’d felt when he watched the locks of hair 
fall on to the towel round the neck in the 
room, but instead of prayer he now felt a 
wild longing to throw his hat away and walk 
round the world bareheaded, find some girl, 
not necessarily Cathleen O’Neill but any 
young girl, and go to the sea with her as he 
used, leave the car at the harbour wall and 
take the boat for the island, the engine 
beating like a good heart under the deck 
boards as the waves rocked it on turning out 
of the harbour, hold her in one long embrace 
all night between the hotel sheets; or train 
the fawn again, feed her the best steak from 
town, walk her four miles every day for 
months, stand in the mud and rain again and 
see her as Coolcarra Queen race throu^ the 
field m the Rockingham Stakes, see the jud^ 
gallop over lo the rope on the old fat horse 
and this time lift high the red kerchief to give 
the Silver Cup lo Coolcarra Queen. 

And until he calmed, and went into the 
house, his mind raced with desire for all sorts 
of such impossible things. 


The Agnostic’s Prayer 


God, to whom I’m still inclined to 
Say my prayers, though God knows why, 
Guard me, if you have a mind to. 

While I here abandoned lie. 

1 depend on your gooti nature; 

Irony leads me astray. 

Save the world, God, save your crcalurcs, 
Save us for the rainy day. 

Thank you for your grace and favour, 
Though the memory’s remote. 

Keep my cat safe, keep my neighbour’^ 
Keep them from each other’s throat. 


Cerda Mayer 
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Jayaprakash Narayan 

A Personal Portrait of Indira GandhVs Prisoner 


The Battle of Patna 

T he day may well prove to be a major 
turning point in independent India’s history. 
Whut the capital of Bihar witnessed on that 
day, 4 November 1974, was a massive show of 
armed might never witnessed before even during 
the most repressive phases of the British luj. 
Thousands of policemen were deployed in the 
city and around it. All accesses to Patna were 
scaled and kept under the strictest surveillance. 
Trains, steamers and buses to the city were can¬ 
celled, virtually cutting off Patna from the rest of 
Bihar and India. 

What was the colossal threat which the .Stale 
and the Central government vv'cie trying to meet? 
Was an armed invasion from an alien power 
anticipated? Was civil war expected to break out? 
Was it felt that insurgents, traitors and enemies 
of the State would attempt a coup d'etat using 
sophisticated weapons and guerrilla tactics? 
What battle was expected to be fought in Patna 
and against whom? 

The massive might of armed policemen was 
being deployed against an ageing Gandhian of 
seventy-one who had threatened to besiege Bihar's 


This text was, first written, and printed, in India in 
the weeks preceding Indiia Oand/ii's sudden 
dei/aratuni hist June of an “Emeigemy” which 
suspended constitutional government Javapkakash 
Narayan was arrested in the first sneep on 
opposition leadeis and is .still being held incom¬ 
municado m prison No word from him has as yet been 
able to filter through the new dicuiloiitil ccnsoi ship. 
Minoo Masani, author of this article, has been one 
of India’s leading political figures and intellectuals 
for three decades. His friendly, warm-hearted, if not 
uncriticial, portrait of his old comrade-in-arms — 
they were both youthful Afai»ist rebels in the early 
Gandhian struggles for national independence — 
illuminates the tragic dilemmas not only of India but 
for the whole Third Wot Id overshadowed by new 
authoritarianism and old poveity 


discredited Nf misters and legislators demanding a 
dissolution of the State's lcgi.sluture as it had long 
lost the confidence of the people of Bihar. He was 
no Che Guevara nor even a Charu Muzumdar. 
Nor were his followers armed rebels. He was a 
man whose commitment to non-violence and 
democracy was not questioned by any Indian 
(save those in the Establishment). He was also 
a man whose role as a freedom-fighter could not 
be questioned by any objective historian of 
India’s struggle for independence. His followeis 
were students and hundreds of thousands of the 
common people of Bihar. He had declared a war 
against corruption in high office, against adminis¬ 
trative apathy and arrogance, against manipula¬ 
tive malpraciic"es which robbed the people of his 
State of food, freedom and justice 
It was an unusual battle fought against a 
government which has usurped more power than 
any other government elected by the people of 
India since the inauguration of its Constitution 
on 26 January 1950 It pitted Jayaprakash 
Narayan directly against Indira Gandhi, and no 
two public personalities can present a greater 
contrast. 

Mrs Gandhi, now fifty-seven, was at the peak 
of her power with every administrative lever in 
the country at her personal command. Returned 
to power with a big parliamentary majority in 
1971 under the simple, effective slogan of garihi 
hatao (abolish poverty), having later humbled 
Pakistan and helped the rise of Bangladesh, having 
recently crushed a railwaymen’s strike during 
which she also chose to explode India’s first 
nuclear device, Mrs Gandhi apparently enjoyed 
an image of unassailable power which she loved 
to demonstrate on every occasion. 

On the other hand, J.P.—as millions of 
Indians affectionately call him—^was a frail man 
of seventy-one whose health had met with many 
major reverses, who had recently lost his wife 
who had been a personal bridge between him 
and Mahatma Gandhi, and who had dedicated 
his life to the Sarvodaya movement which aims 
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Jayaprakash Narayan 


at the moral and material emancipation of every 
man. J.P. had renounced party politics and could 
not be accused of even remotely nursing any 
personal ambition. These, then, were the two 
“generals” who fought the Battle of Patna on 
4 November. 

And now the rival armies. Indira Gandhi’s 
commanders at the front included the Bihar 
Cabinet led by Abdul Ghafoor, leaders of the 
ruling party in Bihar, and the Communist Party 
of India—her minor partners in a united front 
who always make major political gains at the 
expense of a majority of her Congressmen and, 
perhaps, ultimately at her cost. Mrs Gandhi, 
advised by her commanders in New Delhi and 
Patna, had consented to a plan of crushing J.P.’s 
intended mahagherao of 4 Noveml'ier. 

On J P’s side were the students of Bihar, the 
middle and the lower classes, the small peasants 
and the landless labourei.s, chronic victims of 
man-made famines and shortages, slaves of local 
big-shots, millions of illiterate and poverty- 
stricken men, women, and children whose day is 
yet to dawn even after twenty-seven years of 
freedom from colonial bondage. 


W HAT HAPPrNFo IN Patna on 4 Novem¬ 
ber is a sordid story. A city besieged by 
government forces fearing musswc marches fiom 
all corners of Bihar, Patna was barricaded and 
defended against its own citizens by thousands of 
policemen and security forces brought in from 
outside the State which were ordeied to thwart 
the peaceful demonstration of the people’s will 
and resolve to remove a discredited government. 
All Bihar w'atched tensely. All India anxiously 
awaited the news from the battle-front. 

People all over India waited for the m,iss 
media to flash icports Irom Patna. Many were 
anxious and apprehensive about J.P.’s personal 
safety. Would he be beaten up? Manhandled? 
Tear-gassed‘^ Would they arrest him? Thcie 
were rumours that he might he physically 
eliminated, although there was a widesptcad 
conviction that the Central Government would 
spare no pains for his personal security since any 
barm done to him would jeopardise Mrs Gandhi’s 
own prestige. J.P. suffers from a heart condition. 
Is a diabetic, and has a chronic kidney ailment. 
The stresses and strains of this major showdown 
could affect him adversely. 

Telecommunications in India are a govern¬ 
ment monopoly and they did not answei these 
questions though the entire country anxiously 
awaited the news. The next day’s newspapers 
brought the story and for a few days to follow 
details continued to emerge and show the 
government in a poor light. According to the 
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staff correspondent of The Statesman (reporting 
from Patna on 3 November, barely ten hours 
before the proposed showdown), Abdul Ghafoor, 
the Chief Minister of Bihar, had declared that his 
government was prepared “to crush the lawless 
rebels who are out to destroy democratic institu¬ 
tions and ruin the State.” The same correspon¬ 
dent also reported the arrest of over four 
thousand petsuns during the preceding 72 hours 
and the cancellation of all train, bus and steamer 
services to Patna. He reported further that 
“hundreds of capital-bound taxis, buses and 
trucks were slopped by the security people at 
various checkpoints.” Thousands of copies of a 
printed leaflet issued by the District Magistrate of 
Patna were air-dropped in Patna and its adjoining 
districts. Tlic leaflet was a warning to the potential 
demonstrators that those who defied the prohibi¬ 
tory orders (under Section 144 of the Criminal 
Piocedurc Code and the Defence of India Rules) 
would be punished with rigorous imprisonment 
for up to three years. The same day a group of 
362 students was whisked away to an unknown 
destination by the authorities. 

Another report estimated the police force 
inducted into the State to have been thirty 
thousand strong with over 300 magistrates 
deployed for duty. More than 3,000 leaders of the 
movement had already been put behind bars. It 
was clear that the government was determined to 
deny the peaceful demonstrators the right to 
express themselves, having characterised the 
demonstration itself os a threat to “democratic 
institutions “ Chief Minister Ghafoor, who spoke 
with such detei mination, was himself securely 
lodged. In the words of a correspondent, 

“his bungalow at 3 King George’s Avenue is 
cordoned oil by several low's of baiTicades, leaving 
it quite impenetrable even for an infantry assault. 
There arc similar roitificdtions around the Secre- 
taiiat and the State Assembly There are barricades 
even along the latiway tracks The Sn Krishna 
Memorial I lall at the far end of the maidan, Patna’s 
premier auditorium, is now used as banacks for the 
Central Resei vc Police ” 

Despite these war-likc preparations, the 
government was unable to prevent the people 
from taking out a procession. Estimates of the 
size of the procession vary from between 15,(XX) 
and 40,000 The demonstrators were as peaceful 
as they were militant in spirit. However, the 
counter-action from the police was needlessly and 
deliberately coercive. In the words of the Bihar 
correspondent of Everyman’s, 

“they [the demonstrators] broke cordon after 
cordon, barricade after barricade even as group after 
group went down under lathi blows or was dispersed 
and isolated by salvos of tear-gas shells, and a few 
hundred managed to break even the last cordon and 
reach the Serpentine Road residence of tlie State 
Finance Minister, Oaroga Prasad Rai.” 
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The demonstrations began at about 10 a.m. 
and continued up to 10 p.m. The photographer 
of The Statesman, Raghu Rai, was able to take 
a stunning photograph showing policemen 
armed with canes attacking J.P. himself. The 
photograph shows J.P. holding his spectacles in 
one hand being struck on the shoulder by a cane. 
Other policemen arc seen trying to shield J.P. 

This photograph assumes great documentary 
significance because the Union Home Minister, 
Brahmananda Reddy, had publicly denied that 
J.P. was physically attacked. Policemen who did 
not spare even J P. acted much more ruthlessly 
against thousands of peaceful demonstrators. 
Another candid photograph by Raghu Rai shows 
a young demonstrator with a head injury, blood 
dripping over his face and soaking his clothes. 
From among tlie demonstrators not a single 
hand was raised, nor a single pebble thrown. 
The police, on the other hand, seriously injured 
several demonstrators, hitting them with batons 
fitted with brass knobs for extra effectiveness, 
breaking their heads, arms, and legs. They are 
also reported to have kicked the peaceful demon¬ 
strators with jackboots. The demonstrators were 
shelled with tear-gas. At one time, J.P.’s own jeep 
was completely enveloped by tear-gas. 


It was DimeuLT to believe that all this was 
happening in independent India. The scenes 
reminded many of the British Raj. Instead of the 
Tommies, native Indian policemen and militia 
were charging peaceful demonstrations by their 
own countrymen. Instead of officials of an alien, 
imperialist regime, an Indian government was 
directing this brutal show. 

It is clear who lost the battle and who won it. 
Both morally and physically the Government of 
India and of the State of Bihar were defeated in 
the battle of Patna. And yet, ironically, Abdul 
Ghafoor, the Chief Minister of Bihar, said; “I 
am happy that nothing serious happened today.” 

The seriousness of what happened in Patna on 
4 November may have escaped Mr Ghafoor but 
millions of Indians throughout the country 
grasped its significance. A government elected by 
the people, which had been losing the people’s 
confidence rapidly, had chosen to brow-beat, 
bully, and even deal physical blows to people 
demonstrating peacefully against it. The battle 
was for the survival of democracy: it was a battle 
for supremacy between the people and their 
legislators. It also a battle raising the question 
whether India’s infant democracy was turning 
into a dictatorship. 


A Marxist in America 

W HO IS THIS MAN and from where has he 
emerged? The man who has vowed to 
liberate Bihar from the grip of misgovenunent 
and corruption was bom in a middle-class 
Kayasth farmer’s family in 1902, in the village of 
Sitabdiara in the Saran district of Bihar. The 
Kayasths arc one of the higher non-Brahmin 
castes whose members are more educated than 
others and who have contributed many adminis¬ 
trators and civil servants throughout* northern 
India. Jayaprakash’s father was a minor Govern¬ 
ment official. 

This village boy was 17 years old before he 
ever saw a tram-car. His rural upbringing was to 
give Jayaprakash both a lasting love of rural 
people and a haunting reminder of their poverty 
and the indignities they suffer. 

By the beginning of 1921, J.P. was a student in 
the Patna Science College. He had already shown 
intellectual distinction and had won a scholarship 
but, in response to Mahatma Gandhi’s call to 
boycott British educational institutions, he 
abandoned his studies just a few days before his 
examinations and threw himself into the non- 
cooperation movement, exactly as, half a century 
later in 1974, he asked the students of Bihar to 
abandon their studies for a year in order to serve 
the people. Even after the wave of non- 
cooperation had subsided, J.P. refused to join 
Banaras Hindu University because it was sup¬ 
ported by government funds. 

J.P.’s family did not have the financial resources 
to send him abroad for higher studies, but he had 
heard that in the USA—perhaps the only country 
in the world where this was possible—a poor boy 
could go to college and get a degree without 
having any financial means, by the simple ex¬ 
pedient of working during vacations and in his 
spare time. 

Encouraged by this thought, Jayaprakash 
arrived in California in October 1922, and he 
was to stay in that country for some seven years. 
As Jayaprakash recalls those days: 

“In America, I worked in mines, in factories and 
slaughterhouses. 1 worked as a shoeshine boy and 
even cleaned commodes in hotels Ditring vacations, 

I worked. Three or more boys lived in a single 
room and we cooked our own food. After gradua¬ 
tion, I got a scholarship and three months later an 
assistantship in my department which made it 
possible for me to live in some comfort.” 

While he was thus roughing it through college, J.P. 
came under the influence of Marxist propaganda 
put out by American communists, led at that 
time by Jay Lovestone, and he berame a com¬ 
munist for all practical purposes with one 
exception. That exception was, however, an 
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important one beouiae it left J.P. a nationalist 
and a patriot. This was to be important, as we 
shall see, m his later life. 

In 1929, Jayaprakash returned to India. For a 
little while, he served G.D.Birla as his Private 
Secretary: mercifully for the country, that associa¬ 
tion did not last long and J.P.'s attention turned 
to politics. “I was a communist when I returned 
to India”, J.P. was to relate much later, “but 1 
joined the Congress and not the Communist 
Party.” Jayaprakash explained why. He men¬ 
tioned that his patriotic instincts were fortified 
by the lesson he had learnt from Lcnm that 


to cross swords with him in 1974, Jftyapindcash 
was to observe: “Friendships made untferground 
survive everything.” 

The next time I met Jayaprakash was in the 
“B” Yard of the Nasik Road Central Prison in 
January 1933 where he had preceded me, and 
there we started, with some others, the chapto- 
of the conception and birth of the Congress 
Socialist Party. Though Jayaprakash was able to 
see the anti-national role played by the commun¬ 
ists in India, in all other respects he unfortunately 
continued to see eye-to-eye with them. Hence tlw 
sad story of J.P.’s efforts to work out a “United 
Front” with the conununists which was to end 


“in colonial countries 
Communists should 
in no circumstances 
isolate themselves 
from the struggle for 
independence, even if 
its leadership is in the 
hands of the bour¬ 
geoisie. the capital¬ 
ists. But they forgot 
Lenin Theyoclraycd 
the freedom struggle. 
Mr Dange helped the 
CID. We were fight¬ 
ing for our freedom. 
Gandiuji was in jail. 
Nehru was in jail. 
And they were acting 
as traitors." 


Soon Jawaharlal 
Nehru put him in 
charge of Labour Re¬ 
lations and, when tlie 
Civil Disobedience 
Movement of 1932 
started and the regu¬ 
lar apparatus of the 
All India Congress 
Committee was to be 
smashed by the police, 
Jayaprakash was ap¬ 
pointed General Sec¬ 
retary of the under¬ 
ground. 



not only in the disrup¬ 
tion of the Congress 
Socialist Patty but 
also in giving the com¬ 
munists a strangle¬ 
hold over socialist 
thought in India and 
a great deal of re¬ 
spectability which 
they have exploited 
ever since. ^ 


In the 
Underground 

D uring the 
Second World 
War, J.P.’s exploits 
filed the imagination 
of India’s youth. Ar¬ 
rested soon after the 
beginning of the War, 
he found himself in 
Haaaribagh prison in 
his own Slate of Bihar, 
convicted to nine 
months’ imprison¬ 
ment. In IWl he 
found himself de¬ 
tained, this time with¬ 


out trial, in the Deoli Detention camp in 


It was in toat capacity that I first met Jaya- Rajasthan, along with several other socialists 


prakash when he came to see me in the High and communists. 


Court Library in Bombay when I too was func- At one point, they decided to go on an indefl- 
tioning “underground.” Referring to an asso- nite hunger-strike because of alleged ill-treatment 
elation with the man who was later, as Home by the authorities. J.P., being an honest man. 
Minister m the Congress Government in Delhi, actually fasted. So did many others. But, as the 


* Nothing if not generous, J.P., who had allowed 
me to part company with him in 1939 rather than part 
comply with the communists, was to admit his 
mistake when he confessed in 1971 (in his booklet 
SodaUst Unity and the Cor^ess Socialist Party) that 
“experience has complete vindicated Masani’.s 
stand.” 


fast progressed, they discovered to their horror 
that the communists fasted during the day and 
ate at night after they were safely locked up! 
1 remember the amusement with i^ch I heard 
J.P. express his surprise and shock at this. 

Early in 1942, J.P. was moved (or, as he put it 
in a letter from prison, “repatriat^”) to Hazari- 
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bagh jail in his home State. Once the Quit India 
campaign started in August, J.P. was restless and 
felt that he could nut sit safely in prison during 
what he considetcd, like some others, the “Second 
War of Indian Independence.” On 8 November, 
he and sonic of his friends made their escape 
from prison by tying one dhoti to the next and 
thus making a long rope which they threw over 
the prison wall to their accomplices outside. 

I’or days J.P. and his group wandered aim¬ 
lessly through the countryside eluding the police 
who were in hot pursuit. In search of sanctuary, 
they ciosscd over the border to Nepal where they 
thought they could relax. But the gosernments 
of India and Nepal got together to nab this group 
who by that lime had acquired a few firearms for 
self-defence. At one point of time, J P. and 
members of his group in Nepal were attacked by 
a police force and there was an exchange of shots. 
Finding Nepal not as hospitable as he hud 
imagined, J.P. trekked back to Indian soil and 
managed to remain and function underground 
for some nine months. 

On 17 September 1943, however, J.P. was 
arrested while travelling incognito to the Punjab. 
He was then taken into detention and held in¬ 
communicado in Lahore Fort. He was not beaten 
up, but he was not allowed to sleep. The attempt 
was to get him to confess that both tiie Mahatma 
and he were—pro-Japanese! 

J.P. managed to survive the ordeal. Sensing 
what was going on, 1 had an agonising time won¬ 
dering what was happening to him. I contacted 
Jcevanlul Kapur (then a lawyer, later a judge and 
now Chairman of the Delimitation Commission). 
We decided that the best thing would be to file a 
habeas corpus petition on his behalf. For this 
purpose my lawyer friend, H. R. Pardivala, went 
from Bombay to Lahore and he in turn was 
arrested for a few days but was released on a 
habeas corpus tx:tilton. Finally, J.P. was produced 
in court, which laid down the conditions for his 
further detention. Taking advantage of my 
position as Mayor of Bombay, 1 wrote (on 8 
February 1944) to Prime Minister Khizr Ilayat 
Khan of the Punjab reque.sting permission to 
correspond with J P. and .send him reading 
material. I received a prompt and courteous reply 
giving me permission to write and send books to 
J P (subject, of course, to censorship). 

When I was elected as a Congress Member of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly in September 
194S, J.P. was still detained in the Agra Central 
Prison along with Ram Manohar Lohia. My first 
speech in the Indian Legislative Assembly was a 
short one demanding J.P.’s and Lohia's release. 
In a letter from Agra Prison, J.P. said that he 
liked my speech, but he could not resist a critical 
comment. I had described J.P. as a great patriot 


and as a gentle person who would not hurt even 
a fly. J.P. sent me a veritable raspberry by asking: 
“Do you think it right to concede that only those 
who arc too gentle to kill flies should be at 
libcity?” 


Marx & Gandhi 

T he story of J.P.’s relationship with 
Gandhi anil of his conversion from Marxism 
to Sarvodaya is a tangled skein which is not easy 
to unravel. I had the advantage, however, of 
watching at close quaitcrs various incidents that 
were illustrative of J.P.’s changing attitudes from 
tune to lime. 

Thus, when J P. and I called on Gandhiji at 
Wardha or elsewhere in the 1930s, 1 noticed that 
v/hilc I would shake hands in the normal manner 
or do a naniasti standing erect, J.P. would 
invariably bend down and touch Gandhi’s feet. 
I used to tease him about this and ask how a 
Marxist could behave in this manner. J.P.’s 
answer, which of course was quite reasonable, 
was that he had been brought up like a good 
Hindu to show respect to his elders and he saw 
no reason why he should not continue to do so. 
That did not however stop him from being 
generally very angry with Gandhiji and calling 
him a “reactionary.” 

Underneath this soft hfart, however, was an 
iron dcterinination which at that time held J P. 
like a vice to Marxism. Why J.P., whose patriot¬ 
ism was so intense and who was so broadminded 
in every respect, should cling so hard to the 
pro-commiinist line was a question that bothered 
some of us who loved him and yet found his 
obstinacy on the subject irritating. A part of the 
answer came to light at Sonepur, a small village 
which had the distinction of having the longest 
railway platform in India which was meant to 
accommodate thousands of peasants and cattle 
who came every year to attend a big peasant fair. 
We had planned a Summer School in order to 
educate our party workers, and J.P. and I were 
there to join in conducting socialist classes and 
leading discussions. 

The thing that stands out in my mind about 
that Summer School is a little contretemps I had 
with J.P. 1 had just finished reading Assignment 
in Utopia by Eugene Lyons, an American com¬ 
munist of Russian origin who, after spending 
many years in the Soviet Union, had returned to 
the USA to tell the story of his disillusionment. 
1 was so moved by this honest and passionate 
denunciation of Soviet tyranny and Stalin’s 
betrayal that 1 gave the book to LP. to read one 
evening. 
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The next morning at breakfast, J.P, handed the 
book to me. Since he could hardly have read the 
whole book overnight, 1 looked at him inquir¬ 
ingly. “I read a few chapters", he said. “I do not 
want to read any more." I asked whether this 
was because he thought it was an anti-Soviet 
book. “No”, he said, “it seems to me to be 
honest." He went on to explain why, none the 
less, he would not read it. He said that he had 
once been a Hindu and had given up his religion in 
order to embrace Marxism. I was now trying to 
destroy his new faith. “Maybe all that Eugene 
Lyons writes about the USSR, is true, but why 
should it happen here?” he argued, and added: 
“We can avoid all these horrors. In any event, 
1 cannot afford to give up my orthodoxy. Other¬ 
wise I do not know where I would end up.” And 
that was that. 

I told J.P. that I was honilied at his refusal to 
face facts which seemed to me to be like that of 
the ostrich which was supposed to dig its head 
into the sand so as not to see approaching danger. 
We who were responsible for influencing the 
minds of the young in the country could hardly 
afford that luxury. 1 f.iilcd to shake J.P. on this 
point. For several years he would not look at 
anything that told him the grim truth about the 
failure of the October Revolution. 

A t that stage of his life J P. was, I fear, a 
. very deeply confused man. A great deal had 
happened to shake his faith in communism both 
in Russia and in India. There is no doubt that 
Gandhiji’s generous and friendly attitude towards 
him was also slowly making its impact. Still, he 
could not make up his mind to give up commun¬ 
ism. 

Gandhiji too seemed to be aware of the internal 
struggle that was going on. Some time in May 
1939, J.P. and 1 were both in Delhi. Gandhiji was 
in town and 1 went to call on him to discuss the 
likely onset of World War II and the stand we 
should take in case it broke out. When the con¬ 
versation turned to J.P., Gandhiji told me that 
while he accepted my own adherence to non¬ 
violence, he was not convinced about J P.’s. He 
went on to lament the fact that a future leader of 
Lidia like J.P. should be so uncertain about 
fundamentals like the attitude towards violence 
and non-violence. In an attempt at defending J.P., 

I told Gandhiji that J.P. believed in non-violence 
but that he was an angry young man with a short 
temper. “No, no”, protested Gandhiji, “he dow 
not have a short temper. He harbours anger in 
his heart.” 

When I got back to the place where J.P. and I 
were staying in Delhi, he happened to be shaving. 

1 reported my conversation with the old man. 
When 1 reported Gandhiji’s comment about him. 


J.*?. stopped shaving for quite a while; when I 
asked him why, he replied that he was so terribly 
upset about Gandhiji’s judgment that he would cut 
himself if he continued shaving. Once again, that 
combination of the Yogi and the Commissar! 

Though J.P. was at last cured, thanks to the 
Indian communists’ betrayal of the Quit India 
Movement and their treacherous “People’s Wai” 
line and alliance with the British Government, he 
was still not ready to give up Marxism. The cor¬ 
respondence he carried on from prison, first from 
Lahore and then from Agra, shows the beginnings 
of a change. J.P.'s letters to me were clipped by 
the censors so thoroughly that what remained 
were mainly comments on the various books I 
sent him. These, however, were very revealing. 
Being rather naughty, I had deliberately sent him 
books such as Hayek's Road to Serfdom^ James 
Burnham’s The Machiavellians, and Arthur 
Koesticr’s The Yogi and the Commissar, so that 
he could stop behaving like an ostrich. This time 
J P. read these books for two reasons- first, he 
had already been disillusioned by the communists, 
and, second, the poor chap had no option! J.P.’s 
response to these books was now positive and 
appreciative. His comment on Kocstler's book (in 
his letter to me of 19 August 1945 from Agra 
prison) was: “I think I am mainly a Commissar 
type with Yogic leanings.” I wonder how he 
W'ould modify that mixture now. Would he 
describe himself as a Yogi type with Commissar 
leanings? 

i also sent J P. an early copy of my book 
Socialism Reconsidered, which was packed with 
heresy from J.P.’s point of view. About this he 
wrote: “1 do not know if you will be happy or 
begin to doubt your sanity but I nearly agreed 
with you hundred per cent! Well, the world does 
change, doesn’t it?” 

The world was niANcnMii, but not yet com¬ 
pletely. It seems J P. was reproached by his 
orthodox socialist colleagues for having thus 
blessed my heresy and he clarified his remark by 
saving that what he meant was that he agreed a 
hundred per cent with my denunciation of Stalin's 
regime in Russia but not my acceptance of 
Gandhi. About that part of my book he claimed 
to have reservations: 

“People keep on inquiring if I have written any- 
tliing. Well you tell them that I have—letters to 
Minoo Masani and others. Aren’t they enough? 
By the way one of my letters to you has created a 
rather embarrassing situation. When 1 wrote from 
Lahoie that I agreed nearly hundred per cent with 
your Socialism Reconsidered 1 was thinking largely 
of your treatment of Russia. I do not meiin to suggest 
that I disagreed with the odier parts, but my 
agreement with them was not nearly as complete. 
Will you please put me right in this matter with 
those whom it may concern? 
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“Yes I do remember the walks we had together 
in Nasik. Here too I have my cvenmg walk, but 
alone as Ramnianohar is unable to take any 
exercise.... ^ ^ 

“Talking of Nasik, Minoo, let me say that the 
Nasik days were the happiest days I have yet spent 
in prison, and 1 cherish dearly the friendships I 
made there.” 

After coming out of prison, J.P. argued with 
me that it was belter to be orthodox and to 
reinterpret Marx rather than renounce him as I 
had done. The former method had the advantage 
that It was possible to maintain contact with the 
true believers and gradually influence them in the 
tight direction, while my method only made them 
angry and regard me as a renegade. I remember 
that, some time in 1945, we both addressed a 
public meeting in Bombay when he was the 
speaker and I was in the chair. He told me then 
in conversation that even though his faith in 
Marxism was shaken he felt that it was better not 
to renounce it and become a heretic like me but 
to try and convert his fellow Marxists. In these 
matters, as Louis Fischer put it, everyone has to 
have his own “Kronstadt.” J.P.’s was to come 
eight years later. 

J.P. used to keep in touch with Bapu and see 
him from time to lime. One such meeting was on 
the eve of the All India Congress Committee in 
Delhi on 14 June 1947. This he did in a last 
unsuccessful effort to reactivate Gandhiji in 
resisting the attempt at partition. 

A little later, on the eve of the transfer of 
power, Gandhi—^who as is well known was not 
happy about the line taken by Nehru and Patel- 
sought to create a new balance in the Congress 
by thinking of J.P. as the new President of the 
Congress so that he might be a countervailing 
force and a check on Nehru and Patel who were 
to head the new government. Nehru did not 
respond when Gandhiji put the idea to him.^ 

It is a real tragedy that J.P.’s conversion to 
Gandhism was so slow that by the time he 
renounced Marxism and committed himself to 
Sarvodaya, Gandhiji had passed away. Other¬ 
wise, who knows but he might have achieved 
that kind of rapport with Gandhiji which could 
have changed India's destiny. 


The Fast 

T he definite break with Marxism was 
not to come until 1952. At that time, J.P. 
was the President of the Post & Telegraph Em¬ 
ployees’ Federation and Rafi Ahmed Kidwai was 

• Nebru in turn suggested Acharya Narcndra Deva 
who was very close to him. Deva was in turn vetoed 
by Sardar Patel. Finally, Dr R^jendra Prasad was 
nominated President. 


the Minister in charge of the Communications 
portfolio. A strike called by the Federation was 
called off as a result of negotiations between J.P. 
and Kidwai. A certain understanding was reached 
between them about payment of wages during 
the period of strike, but tUs was not put on paper, 
and a little later Kidwai backed out. J.P. felt .. 
that he had let down his own men and that he 
had to do penance for his carelessness in not 
getting the agreement in writing. He decided on 
a twenty-one day fast at the Dinshah Mehta Clinic 
in Poona. Any other politician would have called * 
this a hunger strike or a protest fast against the 
Minister, but not J P. A statement he issued (on 
22 June 1952) a day prior to embarking on his ' 
fast ran as follows: 

*‘To my Fneitds and Doctors: 

(/) This fast is nut against anybody, nor for 
anything outside of myself. 

(2) It may be recalled that the decision to fast 
had originated over a year ago from certain ' 
unsuccessful negotiations I had carried on 
with Shn Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, the then 
Communications Minister, regarding payment 
of strike period wages to postmen and lower 
grade staff. 

(S) But today the fast has nothing to do (except 
for this historical connection) with those 
negotiations, nor with the Central Govern¬ 
ment, nor witli Shri Kidwai. 

(4) The fast is (a) in the nature of a sclf-corfcclion, 

and (b) in fulfilment of a vow. * 

(5) During my negotiations with Shri Kidwai, I • 
found 1 was guilty of carelessness and ne^i- 
gence. This was not in connection with a 
personal affair, but in the course of public 
work; and it alTected a large number of men. 

(6) The vow to fast was taken at that time to 
atone for the mistake. Today that particular 
mistake serves only an illustrative purpose, , 
and I venture to hope that the fast will fit me 
better to discharge my duties in the future. 

(7) I'he fact that I have not been able to cany out 
my vow till now has pained me. I cannot delay 
It any longer, and I hope 1 shall have the 
blessings even of those friends who have not 
approved of the fast. 

(S) The fast will commence on the morning of 
June 23 and wiJl last for three weeks, su^ect 
only to the limitation that I have no wish to 
die in its course. , 

(9) During the fast I shall take only water with 
Soda-bicarb and common salt. 

(/O) The fast being an entirely personal affair, I 
do not want any publicity, agitation or any 
sympathetic public manifestation in connec¬ 
tion with it. 

(77) The postmen, particularly, should not fed ' 
that they have any responsibility in the 
matter and should not mdulge in any agitation 
on my account. 

Some of us were a little worried whether J.P. 
would be able to see the fast through. He did not , 
have Gandhiji’s background of discipline and 
dieting to sustain him. I used to keep in close , 
touch from Bombay with his wife Prabhavati in 
Poona. Some time midway through the fast, I 
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went to Po<Hia to see J.P. X asked Prabhavati 
what effect the fast was having on him as such 
fasts are supposed to promote the spiritual 
deveiopment of the person fasting and 1 was 
curious. Prabhavati told me that the fast was 
having a good effect on J.P. and his thinking but 
had not made quite the impact that Gandhiji’s 
fasts had on him. 

While 1 was chatting with J.P. at his bedside, I 
asked if he would write an article for Freedom 
First (the monthly journal of the Democratic 
Research Service with which 1 was associated). 
I told him that it was high time that he publicly 
renounced Marxism. To my delight, J.P. said he 
would let me have the article and asked how 
many days I would give him. Ten days was iny 
reply, to make sure that he sent it while he was 
still in bed! 1 may in my own .self-defence add 
that J.P. IS a most reluctant article writer and 
correspondent. The article reached me within a 
week in Bombay. It appeared in the September 
19'52 issue of Freedom First, under the title; 
Incentives to Goodness, in a notable paragraph, 
J.P. at last jettisoned his Marxist intellectual 
baggage: 

“For many years, I have worshipped at the shrine 
of the goddess dialectical materialism—which 
seemed to me intellectually more satisfying than 
any other philosophy, fiut while the mam quest of 
philosophy remains unsatisfied, it has become 
patent to me that materialism of any sort robs man 
of the means to become truly human. In a material 
civilisation man has no rational incentive to be good. 
It may be that in the kingdom of dialectical 
materialism, fear makes men conform, and the 
Party takes the place of God. But when that God 
himself turns vicious, to be vicious becomes a 
universal code. 

“1 feel convinced, therefore, that man must go 
beyond the material to find the incentives to 
goodness. As a corollaty, I tccl further that the 
task of social reconstruction cannot succeed under 
the inspiration of a materialist philosophy.’* 

Thus, at last, was the dead hand of Karl Marx 
discarded. I often wonder if J.P.V acceptance of 
Sarvodaya is some kind of penance he is doing 
for having delayed his acceptance of Gandhiji’s 
fundamentals. Could remorse be one of the 
reasons? When 1 asked J.P. later whether I was 
right in holding the view that it was during this 
fast that he finally jettisoned Marxism, J.P. 
replied: “I had three weeks to think it over, and, 
as you correctly say, I came to reject the philo¬ 
sophy based on Marxism and dialectical material¬ 
ism because it did not offer the answer to the 
question: *Why should man be good, or why 
should anyone be good?'... ’* 

It is clear that the spiritual element in J.P. had 
won out in the end. Sarvodaya is in a way J.P.'s 
third religion. In March 1938 in Sonepur he 
could not see to what he could turn if he discarded 
Marxism. In Poona in 19S2 he found the answer. 
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It was in a way also a step back to Hinduism, 
though perhaps only a partial one, but from then 
on there wiis no looking back. 

V ery soon J.P. devoted himself entirely to 
Sarvodaya activities. The Sarvodaya move¬ 
ment IS Gandhi's legacy and J.P., who has alwajrs 
been inalienably involved with the masses or rural 
India, was drawn into it. Gandhians who had 
remained outside politics but were carrying out 
Gandhi’s programme for the social and economic 
emancipation of the Indian masses had found in 
Acharya Vinoba fihave the kind of leader they 
needed after Gandhi's assassination in 1948. 
Vinoba had launched his “Bhoodan" movement 
in April 1951 and the Gandhian in J.P.—in search 
of a fair and equitable .social order founded on 
everyman’s voluntary commitment to truth and 
non-violence—found a cause to identify himself 
with. 

J.P.’s wife, Prabhavati, had been a dedicated 
Gandhian social worker for most of her life and 
both Gandhi and Vinoba had great affection for 
her. Both J.P. and Prabhavati had been leading 
an ascetic life and J.P. became the first jeevandard 
—dedicating his life to Sarvodaya. It is interesting 
to note that while Nehru became Gandhi’s 
political heir after 1947, J.P. was to emerge as 
Gandhi’s moral and social successor. As late as 
the 1970s Ostergaard and Curell inform us in 
their study of the Sarvodaya movement. The 
Gentle Anarchists, that J.P. was the choice of as 
many as 86% of the Sarvodayis interviewed by 
them to be Vinoba's successor. 

Unlike Gandhi and Vinoba, J.P. speaks in a 
modern Western idiom and translates the ideals 
of Sarvodaya into concepts familiar to most of the 
dlite. As early as 1952, J.P. wrote an essay on 
“From Socialism to Sarvodaya’’ in which he 
observed: 

“1 decided to withdraw from party and power 
politics not because of disgust or sense of any 
personal frustration, but borause it became clear 
to me that politics could not deliver the goods, the 

g oods being the same old goals of equality, freedom, 

rotherhood, peace_The politics of Sarvodaya 

can have no party and no concern with power. 
Rather its aim will be to see that all centres of power 
are abolished. The more this new politics grows, 
the more the old politics shrinks. A real withering 
away of the State!’’ 

J.P. has remained essentially faithful to this view 
more than twenty years later. His revolt today is 
against statism and the growing centralisation of 
power. He still believes in the ultimate replace¬ 
ment of Rdi-rutl, or state powor politics, by 
Lok-niti, or people’s politics. 

There is a vast gap between Vinoba’s tradi¬ 
tional Hindu idiom and J.P.’s sophisticated 
Westernised idiom with its strong resemblance to 
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classical anarchism and yet invested with good 
practical sense. To J.P. corruption is the con- 
seqiMnce of the centralisation of power which 
also threatens man’s fundamental freedoms. 

There is as much contrast between Gandhi and 
Vinoba as there is between Vinoba and J.P. As a 
third generation Gandhian, J.P. brings back to 
the Gandhian movement the ail-pervasive social 
and moral sensitiveness that was Gandhi’s own 
hallmaik While Vinoba was Gandhi's spiritual 
successor, by temperament he is more in the 
Hindu tradition of saints and gurus than Gandhi 
himself was This might explain why J.P.’s Bihar 
movement was later to precipitate a confronta¬ 
tion between Vinoba and himself and a crisis of 
identity for the Sarvodaya movement itself. 


In the **Bhoodan’* Movement 

I r WAS IN 1954 that J P. joined the “Bhoo- 
dan” movement conducted by Acharya Vinoba 
Bhave. He built his own ashram at Sekhodcora 
in Gaya district of Bihar. Then started for many 
years his wanderings through the countryside of 
India moving from village to village asking for 
bhoodan, the gift of land, as a part of the cam¬ 
paign in pursuit of Gandhiji’s Theory of 
“Trusteeship.” 

J.P. asked me to spend a few days with him in 
Bihar, the idea being that I should walk with him 
on his tour in the course of which he was collect¬ 
ing land for the landless, and I thus had a glimpse 
of the kind of life J.P. was to lead for many a 
year. 

In March 1954,1 found myself in a jeep speed¬ 
ing northward from the city of Gaya. I caught 
up with J.P. in the little village of Kalpa, some 
five or six miles from the town of Jehanabad. 
The jeep came to a stop outside the village 
library and on the verandah sat J.P. holding 
counsel with the villagers. Soon he moved to an 
open space where there was a little platform with 
a radio set through which he could address the 
crowd that had collected. J P. responded to the 
welcome that had been extended to him. He 
stressed that what he was after was not manpatras 
(addresses) but danpatras (deeds of gift). 

I listened to several speeches made by Jaya- 
prakasb at other villages on our route; each 
differed a little from the one that had gone before. 
There were local questions and local problems to 
deal with, but the gist of the message remained 
more or less the same. Mere, as I recall, is the 
essence of Jayaprakash’s appeal to the villagers 
of Jehanabad subdivision. 

“We live*’, Jayaprakash started by saying, “in 
an age of moral corruption. Why is this so? 
This is so because God made man to be happy 


but man has departed from the path of dhartm, 
which is to be happy in another’s joy and sad in 
another’s sorrow.” Jayaprakash then compared 
the behaviour of human beings with that of dogs 
scrapping for a bone, each for himself. He would 
refer to the recent kumbh mela at Allahabad to 
which some people from Gaya district had gone: 
“Some people go to the Ganges to wash off their 
sms and get purified. But the Ganges is right 
here and shuddi (purification) can be had at home 
also. If you wish to be purified, you do not have 
to go all the way to Allahabad ” • 

Having thus started by making a moral appeal 
to his listeners, Jayaprakash came down to earth 
and stressed the fact that this was an era of 
change: “You see profound changes taking 
place around you in the world. The British Raj 
which you had for many years has gone, so have 
the Maharajas. The zamindar who was with you 
till the other day has also gone now.” Then he 
asked: 

“Do you think the world will now remain as it is 
for eternity? Is there any reason why it should now 
slop changing? I can assure you it is not so. That 
IS not the nature of the universe in which there is 
constant change. For one thing, the landless will 
not let It icst as it is. Some people have too much 
land, while others have none Land must and yvill be 
more justly redistributed Further changes must 
come, one way or the other.’’ 

Then Jayaprakash turned to other countries of 
the woild, particularly to Russia and China, and 
pointed out how certain changes which had 
become overdue had come about there. “In 
Russia”, he said, “they came with violence, 
brutality and murder. They have done no one any 
good.” He pointed out that in Telengana a 
similar effort resulted in at least three thousand 
people being killed and millions of rupees worth 
of property being destroyed. “The bigger revolu¬ 
tion IS to bring about change peacefully and 
through love”, he urged. “Let those with a lot 
of land give away the surplus, let the middle 
peasants give away a sixth of their land, and let 
even the poor give just a tiny bit as a token of 
their participation.” 

Answering those who asked why they should 
not wait for a law to be passed for the redistribu¬ 
tion of land, Jayaprakash said: 

“Certainly let laws be passed to redistribute the 
land fairly. But what merit is there for the man who 
waits to be dispossessed by virtue of law? What 
merit is there for the zamindar who had been 
expropriated by the law? Does anyone remember 
his name or sing his praises? Do you need a law to * 
be passed before you desist from theft? Of course 
not. Self-redemption cannot come from above or 
wiAout. There is little difference between the sword 
and the law. Both are coercive.’’ 

Jayaprakash then traced the history of the 
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‘Bhoodan Yagna” and described how it started. 
It was when the region of Telcngana in the state 
of Hyderabad had been ravaged by the violence 
of the communists and the counter-violence of 
the military and police who had been sent to 
supress them and to restore order that the idea of 
“Bhoodan Yagna'* was born. At the village of 
Pochampalii some Harijans asked Vinobaji, who 
was preaching non-violence and trying to heal 
the wounds of the people: “So long as some of 
us are hungry, how can there be peace in the 
village?” Vinobaji asked the man: “How much 
land do you need?'* “Eighty acies would suffice 
for our group of Harijan families”, the man 
replied. Vinobaji turned to the landlords present 
for an answer. Suddenly, one of them got up 
and offered a sixth of his land—a hundred acres. 
That was twenty acres more than was needed. 
Joyful at heart, Vinobaji turned to the Harijans 
and said: “Here is your answer”, and he thought 
to himself: “If this can happen in Pochampalii, 
why not in the rest of Telengana?” Within a few 
weeks, Vinobaji had collected a great deal of 
land in the region of Telengana. 

During the next eew days wc moved on from 
\illage to village. At one village meeting, lust as 
Jayaprakash was going to start '•peaking, a 
leaflet was placed in his hands. “Beware of the 
Net of Illusion of Bhoodan V\gna.” The rest 
of the leaflet went on to malign Vinoba and 
Jayaprakash as enemies of the peasants who 
were seeking to divert their attention from the 
class struggle. 

A set of questions addressed to Jayaprakash by 
an anonymous questioner also reached the plat¬ 
form. It was obvious that a few communists had 
got to the village ahead of Jayaprakash in order 
to frustrate his work. One of the questions was: 
“What do you think of what has been achieved 
in Russia and China?” 

J.P. started by saying that he had no use what¬ 
soever for the kind of society that had come into 
existence in Russia and China. He disliked it a 
hundred per cent. What had the people in Russia 
got? Certainly not what Lenin had wanted Not 
the peasants and workers but those who control¬ 
led the Red Army and the Secret Police were 
enjoying the fruits of the revolution. Stalin's 
had been a reign of terror. Such people still ruled 
Russia after his death. Tn a dictatorship there 
can be no rule of the people, as there was in India 
under its democratic Constitution. 

He then patiently explained to the peasants, 
perhaps for the first time in their lives, what had 
been happening in Russia, and how on Stalin’s 
death Malenkov, Beria and Molotov had jointly 
seized power. He then spoke about their quarrels 
and about Beria’s liquidation, and asked: 


“Who decided for Malenkov or against Beria? It 
was not the people but the Red Amy tanks which 
were stronger than the Secret Police. The man with 
the biggest gun won. Soviet Raj was like the Raj of 
Ravan, the villain of the Ramayana That is why 
they did not wish to imitate it. Even wealth was not 
distributed. One man got a hundred times as mu£h 
as another. Inequalities had increased. A new caste 
system had sprung up, and new exploiters ruled in 
place of the old.” 

And then he said: 

“You may say it cannot happen here in India, but 
that IS not true. Do not think the Himalayas will 
protect us. The fire is at our dour It has already 
destroyed life and property in Telcngana. Com¬ 
munist violence was suppressed there by counter- 
violence It was, however, killed only when Vinobaji 
arrived there If Communism comes to India, it 
will come over Vinobaii’s corpse and ray own. But 
wc shall not be able to stop it unless you all 
cooperate with us now.” 


Man of Conscience 

I N THE YEAR.S TO FOLLOW, whenever a 
major issue arose which involved the honour 
of India, J.P became India’s conscience-keeper. 
Thus, in 1956, it was he who raised his powerful 
voice in defence of the freedom of the people of 
Hungary against the Soviet tanks at a time when 
Prime Minister Nehru was unable for days on 
end to sec who was attacking whom! 

Again, ill 1960, he came forward as the cham¬ 
pion of the peace-loving people of Tibet and their 
leader, the Dalai Lama, whose country had been 
ovenun by the Chinese Communist forces while 
the Government of India stood by and watched 
in .supine silence, piating about Chinese 
“sovereignty” over that hapless land. 

In the mid-1960s, J P., as always the country’s 
conscience-keeper, felt the need to intervene in 
Nagaland where the I ndian security force had for 
years been engaged in an inconclusive shooting 
encounter with the Naga Army and “the Federal 
Republic of Nagaland ” J.P decided that his love 
of freedom and his regard for the good name of 
India demanded that he should study the situation 
and try to bring about a cease-fire which might 
lead, in course of time, to a settlement between 
the Indian Government and the Nagaland 
Goveranient. He very wisely refused to take sides 
between secession on the one band and a large 
measure of autonomy within the Indian Union 
on the other. In September 1954, a ceasefire was 
signed between the Indian authorities on the 
one side and the Nagaland Federal Government 
on the other. For this act of statesmanship, a 
great deal of credit must go not only to J.P. but 
also to the then Prime Minister, Lai Bahadur 
Shastn, who in his own way acted as a gentle 
brake on Indian chauvinism. 
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In the mid-SOs, J.P. was found to have con¬ 
tracted diabetes. While he could be persuaded to 
take uisuiin during a crisis, he objected that daily 
injections of foreign matter in the system were 
unnatural and therefore un-Gandhian. My 
argument that insulin was simply a replacement 
for the juices normally secieted by the pancreas 
and not a drug went unheeded. I wrote to 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave, pleading for his support 
in persuading J.P to take insulin and not risk his 
life Far from getting any encouragement, all I 
got from Vinoba Bhave was a snub saying that 
he entirely agiced with J.P.! I was natuially 
disappointed. Perhaps faith in God made these 
good men support a proposition which 1 thought 
was suicidal. 

Suddenly, some time in May 1956, someone 
told me that a German doctor in Bombay by the 
name of Dr Amson was experimenting with 
something that could be taken by mouth in place 
of the daily injection of insulin to which J P. 
objected. I went and saw Dr Amson Dr Amson, 
who evidently held J.P. in high esteem, .said he 
would be delighted to coopeiate, but must 
examine J.P. to make sure that his particular kind 
of diabetes would be amenable to the Geiman 
tablets which Dr Amson was trying out in India. 

I wrote to J P. telling him about luy talk with 
Dr Amson and forwarding an article by an 
American published in the journal of the Indian 
medical profession. J.P. wrote back to me 
saying: “You have sent me the best news of the 
century.” He also agreed to come down to be 
examined. So, after all, I corrected myself, the 
man really wants to live! 

Fortunately, Dr Amson found that the tablets 
would work on J.P, and, since they were not 
yet available in India, he vciy generously kept 
J.P. in supplies for several years as a little dan 
(gift) from himself. 

J.P. SAW IN Naxalbari, in Bengal—from 
which the Naxalites got their name—as 
Acharya Vinoba Bhave saw in Telengana in 1948, 
symptoms of a disease, a challenge and a focal 
point for action. J.P.’s basic attitude to the 
Naxalites was that, while he disagreed with the 
terrorism and violence preached and practised by 
the Indian Maoists, he was at the same time 
conscious of the fact that India could not have 
social peace without solving the problem of land 
and doing justice to the share-croppers. He 
decided to press for his alternative to Naxalism. 

In the middle of 1970, J.P. settled down in the 
Musahari block of Muzzafarpur district in Bihar 
and started a campaign to persuade the Naxalites 
and the people there to accept the peaceful way 
to revolution. Musahari is one of the forty 
Commumty Developnwnt Blocks in Muzzafv- 


pur; it has a total area of 43,983 acres, of which 
36,398 acres are cultivated; its estimate present 
population (rural) is 118,737. 

This decision of J.P.’s to go there was prompted 
by a report that the Naxalites had held out a 
threat to assassinate two prominent Sarvodaya 
leaders—Babri Babu, President of the Sarvodaya 
Mandal, and Gopai Misra, Secretary of the Gram 
Swaraj Samiti. J.P. told the press that, since the 
sarvodayis bear no arms and work in the open, 
any secret and violent group could kill them and 
It would be the easiest thing to do, reqiSiring no 
bravery or skill. Outlining the Sarvodaya ideal, 
he said: “We specially stress the importance of 
people’s power at the community and work place 
levels, that is, in the factory, oifices or institu¬ 
tions.” He continued: 

“Sarvodaya endeavours to realise its ideals through 
people’s direct action. In this respect it is more akin 
to a Violent revolution. A violent revolution is never 
accomplished by legislation. It is also brought about 
by people’s direct action. The dilTerencc is that in the 
ca.se of a violent revolution, the old social order is 
destroyed only when, after a long period of struggle 
and preparation, the revolution is victorious; and 
the construction of the new social order begins only 
thereafter, and proceeds slowly from stage to stage. 
In the case of a non-vioicnt revolution, on the other 
hand, both the processes of transformation of the 
old social order and reconstruction of the new go 
together side by side ” 

In two article.s in The Hindustan limes, J.P. 
referred to the way in which the press had 
dramatised his work in Mu.sahari by saying that 
he had accepted the “challenge” of the Naxalites 
and decided to “fight them.” 

“I, no doubt, have my human share of vanity, but I 
am not a paiticularly vain person Lven durint, my 
political days, when I wics younger, it was not my 
wont to throw challenges about or ‘declare war' on 
political opponents 1 have no army, not even a 
non-violent army, to fight the Naxalites with, nor 
do I look upon what I am doing as a fight against 
anybody but as a fight for social and economic 
justice. The truth, quite contrary to what has been 
made out. is that I have undertaken my present 
ta.sk prayerfully and in a spirit of deep humility.” 

In May 1970 an attack was made on the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation Centre in Jamshedpur 
by the Naxalites. A bomb was burst and Gand- 
hiji’s picture was stoned and broken. When the 
news of this reached Jayaprakash he wrote: 

“If the partisans of violence look upon Gandhiji as 
an enemy, should that surprise us? We should rather 
feel ha^y that the advocates of bloody revolution 
should find such power in Gandhiji’s ideas and fear ‘ 
them so much that they should want to erase his 
very memory. But these are very foolish people. 
Truth can never be destroyed. Indeed, the more it is 
attempted to destroy it, the br^yiditer and purer it 
shines forth. 

“There is yet another cause for our rejoicing. We 
Gandhians were slowly becoming dull and spiritless 
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and bogged down in our petty quarrels. Thoreason 
was that we had no opposition to face, no risk to 
take. But now, when we will have to do our work 
at the risk of our lives, we shall be purified, water 
and milk shall be separated and our mettle will 
shine brightly.” (Translated from Hindi) 

“If the press insists”, continued J.P., “on describ* 
ing this as ‘fighting’ the Naxalites, it may. But 
that is not how 1 myself look upon my work. 
Mine is not a negative but a positive task.” 

J.P.’s programme, as he outlined it, was in two 
parts. One part related to the implementation of 
the Gramdan pledges obtained in the Block and 
involved the redistribution of one-twcntieth of 
the land covered by Gramdan. The other part 
was to distribute undistributed Bhoodan lands, to 
ensure that every “privileged person” had 
received his homestead parchas, to look into the 
problems of landless labourers, and to take up 
specific cases of injustice and oppression. 

His work in Musahan provided J.P. with an 
opportunity to ruminate about the Indian 
countryside and his attitude to it. 

“1-vcn though this is not the first time that I have 
taken up intensive village work, I had not buried 
myself in this manner before in a limited ruial area 
ior such highly intensive woik foi an indefinite 
period This has natuially given me a unique 
opportunity to look closely at the reality of village 
life in these paits. Being a villager myself, I love 
village life and would any day prefer to live in my 
own village than, say, Patna or tielhi. But in spite 
of this partiality 1 must confess that the socio¬ 
economic leality in the village, on close examina¬ 
tion, IS ugly and distressing in the extreme My 
til St reaction on coming face to face with reality 
was to realise how lemote and unreal were the 
biavc pronouncements ol Delhi or Patna Irom the 
actuality at the ground level' iligh-sounding words, 
giandiose plans, reforms galore But somehow 
tney all, or most of them, manage to remain 
suspended somewhere up m mid an They hardly 
touch the gi ound— at least not here Or touch it very 
lightly In the event, what meets the eye is utter 
poverty, misery, inequality, exploitation, backward¬ 
ness, stagnation, frustration and loss of hope.” 

Dealing with the violcnc'c prevalent, he observed: 

“A part of this violence is no doubt artificially 
created in pursuance of a political ideology, but it 
would never have taken any root had not the ground 
been prepared for it by the persistence of poverty, 
unemployment and a myriad social-economic 
injustices. If my remark about the implementation 
of existing reform laws producing a mini social 
revolution in the countryside is true, its converse is 
equally true. The failure to implement those laws 
for such a protracted period of time has inevitably 
led to the growth of the rural violence that we 
witness today. It is not the so-calied Naxalites who 
have fathered this violence but those who have 
persistently defied and defeated the law for the past 
so many years—be they politicians, administrators, 
landowners or moneylenders. 

“The central issue in ail revolutions is that of 
power, and though they are all made in the name of 
people's power, power comes invariably to be 


usurped by a handful of the most ruthless among 
the erstwhile revolutionaries. Nor can it be other¬ 
wise wh«i power comes out of the barrel of the 
gun and the gun is not in the hands of the common 
people but in those of the organised instruments of 
violence that a successful revolution always throws 
up—^the ‘revolutionary’ army and its auxiliaries. 

“If democracy is found wanting and violence 
offers no solution, what then is the way out? To 
find the way we will have to go back to Gandhyi. 
His plan was to create, along with the power of the 
state, the power of the people.” 

J .P. WAS DEEPLY DISTRESSED in May 1971 
at the wanton killing of people in Ban^adesh, 
then a part of Pakistan, and the flood of refugees 
that was flowing into India. He decided to under¬ 
take a world tour to awaken the international 
conscience against the massacres in Bangladesh. 
J.P. and his friends knew that, being a non-official, 
he would not be able to get any commitments 
from any of the government leaders whom he 
hoped to meet. No tangible results were expected, 
but It was hoped that he would be able to focus 
the attention of the world on the atrocities that 
were being committed by the military dictator¬ 
ship of Pakistan against a large segment of the 
human race. This was achieved in the countries 
and many world capitals which J.P. visited. 

In Rome, Pope Paul expressed his deep con¬ 
cern and sympathy at what was happening in 
Bangladesh. The Pope said that with regard to 
help being given to the people of Bangladesh the 
Pakistan Army was “interfering” with relief 
work, and it was not possible to do any work 
until this interference was stopped. J P. wrote: 

"At that point, I requested that the Holy Father 
should issue an appeal to arouse the conscience of 
the world in respect of the suffering and misery of 
the people of Bangladesh He nodded his head but 
said nothing Then he look both my hands in his 
and blessed me—that ended the interview.” 

A few days later, Pope Paul did issue a universal 
appeal to come to the aid of the refugees from 
Bangladesh as well as the people of Bangladesh. 

There was an interesting diversion from his 
main work when J.P. got involved in the libera¬ 
tion and emancipation of the dacoits of Cham- 
baighat district in Madhya Pradesh. The dacoits 
of the Chambal valley had an India-wide reputa¬ 
tion. It all started with the leader of the Cham- 
balgati dacoits. Madhao Singh, visiting J.P. 
incognito and asking for his blessings and guid¬ 
ance. J P. was naturally reluctant. “It was after 
a great deal of persuasion on his part”, he wrote 
later (in Everyman’s in 1973), “that 1 reluctantly 
agreed to involve myself in this business of sur¬ 
render.” Thus started long and intricate negotia¬ 
tions which involved Jayaprakash meeting not 
only the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, bat 
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also the Prime Minister, The end product, how¬ 
ever, was a great success. By May 1972. when 78 
ducoits laid down their arms at the feet of 
Jayaprakash and (he Chief Minister at Gwalior, 
the total number of outlaws, or haghi btiais as 
J.P. hud addressed them, who had surrendered to 
the Sarvodaya leader's “change of heart" 
mission numbered 267. 

Like Father Flanagan of Boy's Town in the 
USA who held that “no boy was a bad boy”. 
It was Jayjprakash's proposition that “no one is 
a criminal by birth but due to circumstances some 
become so." In a long article on “Crime and 
Punishment" which he wrote in Lvetyman’s tl5 
December 1973), J P. expounded this philosophy: 

“Yesterday I came by a copy of Sarvoitaya In it 
there was a quotation fioni Gandhiii And I found 
that he had put vciy succinctly the point that I have 
been trying to make. He said that all jails should be 
hospitals Crime is a disease and the eiiminal is a 
diseased peison This disease is not heicditary, it is 
not ti.insmilted from father to son, u eiimmai is not 
born d criminal. (Ic acquires the disease tiom 
society.” 

From thus, Jayaprakash moved on to a broader 
philosophical issue, namely, the issue of the 
interlocking of means and ends Jayaprakash 
referred to the communist thesis about the Stale 
withering away and pointed out why- because 
there was a wide gup between their ends and their 
means and the two were mutually contradictory— 
they had lost. 

“The Russian Revolution took place in November 
1917 It IS now lifty-sis years since the icvolution 
How far has Russia advanced towaids a stateless 
society during these rifty-so. years ' hvcii today 
there is no freedom there There is tai greater 
freedom of press and platform even in our country 
in Russia, their greatest scientist, Sakharov, their 
greatest writer, Sol/henitsyn, lire even today 
subjected to persecution and, fur all you know, 
may soon be put behind bars The two aie iiiter- 
nalional celebrities One has already won the Nobel 
Pri/e. All the cighty-livc living Nobel Laureates all 
over the world have appealed to the Russian 
Government to spare them Sakharov is one of the 
topmost scientists of the world He is Ihe father 
of the Russian atom bomb Whctliei it is Russian 
nuclear power or space exploration or moon land¬ 
ing —all of It derives from the researches and woik 
of Sakharov. Such a man is hunted in Russia 
fifty-six years after the glorious revolution." 

Gandhiji’s means, on the other hand, were in 
harmony with the ends For him, means and ends 
were indistinguishable which is why he said that 
“means are ends.” “I am a humble social worker”, 
wrote Jayaprakash. “I have learned something 
from social sciences and something from Gandhi 
and Vinoba and have formed a general idea how 
to reform and change society. But so far as 
reforming and changing man is concerned, 1 can¬ 
not go further with others than 1 have gone with 
myself in changing myself." 


In June 1972,1 interviewed J.P. about his work 
with the dacoits for the Illustrated Weekly of 
India. In the course of his replies to my queries, 
J.P. made some rather interesting comparisons 
between the dacoits he had emancipated and the 
Indian businessman and the politician. When I 
asked him somewhat facetiously who he found 
the more intractable—the dacoits or the business¬ 
men in whom we had jointly tried to arouse a 
sense of social responsibility—J.P replied: “I 
think It IS the businessmen who arc the more 
intractable. That is how we have thiS creeping 
disease called Statism in India today.” 

That his disillusionment with politicians was 
just as deep became dear when I made a reference 
to the suggestion made by a journalist that 
Madhao Singh, the leader of the dacoits, should 
stand for Parliament, and I asked J P somewhat 
mischievously whether, in that event, Madhao 
Singh would not be in good company. J P. 
demurred gravely and said dryly “He would 
probably not be m good company. Minoo, 
because he would t>e a icTormed dacoit,” 


The Presidency? 

I T HAS BFtN TUP FASHION Oil thc CVC C>f 

each election for the Presidency of the 
Republic for someone to fly the kite that J.P. 
should be nominated for election as Piesidcnt of 
India. This had alre.idy happened on two occa¬ 
sions and, on each occasion, J P had to make it 
quite clear that he was not in the running. Once 
again, in the beginning of 1974, the usual specu¬ 
lation started and there were press reports of 
various suggestions that J P. should be diafted 
for the Presidential election which was shortly 
due. On 14 February, J.P. thought it was neces¬ 
sary to announce at a public meeting he was 
addressing that he was not in thc running for thc 
Pi csidentship. “If J P. wanted to be President or 
Prime Minister”, he quipped, "he could have 
become some years ago. 1 have learnt my lessons 
from Gandhi and Lenin.” 

J P's ADOPTION of the Sarvoda>a philosophy 
in thc mid-fifties had led to an identity of vicivs 
between J P. and his wife Prabhavati who had 
been one of Gandhiji's devotees and had attended 
to Gandhiji for many years as an inmate of his 
ashram. Now at last J P. had come to worship 
at thc same shrine and Prabhavati was happy. 
Though still her unassuming self, she began to 
take more interest in J.P.'s public activities. Her 
long association with Gandhiji had made her 
both an efficient secretary and a trained personal 
attendant. It was she who protected J.P. from 
undue harassment, looked after his diet and his 
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rest, as much as he would permit, saw to it that 
he remembered and kept his engagements, and 
generally kept some order in his tumultuous life. 

In a misguided attempt to save J.P. from addi¬ 
tional worry when his own health was frail, she 
had hidden from him and everyone else certain 
signs of trouble, within her own system. When at 
last this came to light and was diagnosed, the 
dreaded judgment of cancer was passed. Despite 
treatment and an operation at the Tata Memorial 
Hospital in Bombay, Prabhavati passed away on 
15 April 1973. Never before had J P. been or 
looked as forlorn. Her letters to him he had not 
kept, but he told me that he cried unabashedly 
when he read his own letters to her through the 
years which she had meticulously filed and 
retained. 

J.P's own health had been none too satis¬ 
factory In 1971 he had suffered his first mild 
heart attack but he soon recovered. It was then 
announced that he would retire completely from 
all political activities and public life for a year 
from October 1972 when he would reach the age 
of 70. 1 wrote to him suggc.sling that it would be 
much more sensible that he should start his year 
of retirement immediately in view of his health 
and get back to activity in October 1972. .l.P , 
however, went ahead with his original plans. 

On 9 October 1972, J P. left Patna for his own 
home town of Sitabdiara for h., year's vacation 
from public life. In Novcmbei, he developed a 
carbuncle and had to be shifted to hospital at 
Banaras Hindu Univeisity for treatment It was 
there that Prabhavati’s own ailment was diag¬ 
nosed and the roles of patient and nurse were 
reversed For the next few months, it was J.P. 
who nursed Prabhavati till the end came. 

A New Revolutionary 
Situation? 

S OME SIX YEARS AGO I was asked to deliver 
the fourth Rajaji Birthday Lecture. I was then 
General Secretary of the Swatantra Party and a 
Member of Parliament. 1 chose as my subject the 
theme: Two Much Politics, Too Little Citizenship. 

In my talk I raised some rather basic issue's. 
One of these was that, us a result of the intrusion 
of the State in, and the politicisation of, every 
walk of life, popular initiative had shrivelled and 
the common people were apt to talk about "h-p” 
and "they" and to blame everything on "them." 

1 pointed out that this thinking was all wrong. 

If “they'’ were guilty, then each of us was also 
guilty, since the daiiy exercise of vigilance was the 
price of liberty. Pointing out that what we lacked 
in India was what the Americans call “grass¬ 
roots” democracy, voluntary action at the level 


of the farm, the village and the town, I suggested 
we should call it “rice-roots” activity in our own 
countiy. Hundreds of voluntary organisations 
are required to work for causes, to fight evils, to 
expose them. Each one of us has the obligation to 
participate in one or the other of them. Passivity 
is the enemy of freedom. I reminded my audience 
of the old saying that “ail that is necessary for 
bad men to triumph is for good men to do 
nothing.” 

This warning about the absence of an infra¬ 
structure in our democratic life, with the Govern¬ 
ment and the parties floating on top with nothing 
below to anchor or root them in the minds and 
lives of the people, particularly in the countryside, 
went unnoticed for all practical purposes. 

By 1974 it was clear that the erosion in our 
democracy to which I had drawn attention had 
advanced very much further. Not only had the 
style of the Government changed from a meddl¬ 
ing mefliciently democratic one to one with 
authoritarian overtones, but the Govern¬ 
ment had misused its parliamentary position, 
based on the archaic British electoral system of 
“first past the post”, to undermine the Funda¬ 
mental Rights of the citizen and the independence 
of the judiciary. It appeared to me that we were 
well on the way to a Marxist take-over. 

By that time, I was neither a Member of 
Parliament nor actively involved in the function¬ 
ing of any political party. When asked whether 
1 thought that if the Swatantra Party took power 
it could do A better job, 1 answered in the 
negative and said. 

“1 think perhaps we have got past (he stage 
when a polilical party could do what you want 
In that sense, Mrs Ciandhi is a kind of dc Gaulle 
who came to power on the ruins of the Fourth 
Republic and you cannot now go back to the Fourth 
Kcpublic. 1 have described her as the dc Gaulle 
that failed I would be inclined to think that we 
arc now entering a revolutionary situation I fear, 
though I am a VC 1 y strong democrat, that for a while 
cxira-constilulional forces may lake over. We arc 
beginning lo see them alieady. Look at Gujarat. 

I deplore the methods used. It is terrible to over¬ 
throw goveriimcnis this way. The democratic safety 
valves have been destroyed by Mrs Gandhi and her 
methods " 

It IS agaimsi this background that the emergence 
of Jayaprakash on the national scene, playing the 
kind of actisc role that he has been doing since 
the beginning of 1974, can be evaluated 
What a change came over the scene! In place 
of despondency, there was now hope. In place 
of cowardice, there was courage, at least in some 
quarters. There was a feeling that people can save 
themselves, that things can change, and not 
necessarily for the worse, and that theie is no 
need to look for liberation to extraneous quarters 
like the Armed Forces. The “we” and "they" are 
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still there, but there is a feeling (hat "we*’ can 
replace or displace "them** There is no doubt 
that the credit for this must go to some extent to 
the students and youth of Gujarat and, of course, 
for the rest, to Jayaprakash Narayan. 

When, therefore, J P. asked me to join the 
National Hxcciitive Council of the Citizens for 
Democracy on 12 June 1974,1 gladly responded 
to the invitation. 

IRESTONDFO TO J.P.’s plca for “total revolution” 
and his belief that hope for India lay neither 
through elections nor Parliament. As I saw it, 
Jayaprakash was rejuvenating India's political 
life and in his own way was infusing vitality into 
the democratic system. He has already shaken 
the status quo that has lasted over the last two 
decades. 1 felt that J.P.’s campaign was essentially 
Gandhian in that it was an open revolution, the 
aims of which were openly stated and publicised 
for all to know. In a way it was the hist genuine 
mass movement that India had witnessed since 
Independence and I felt that perhaps Jayaprakash 
could do what Rajaji and we had failed to 
accomplish. It was clear to me that nobody else 
could do what he is endeavouring to do because 
there is nobody else today who enjoys the 
charisma, credibility and leadership that have 
made masses of people throughout the country 
rally round him. Not for nothing is he regarded 
widely as “democracy's best and last hope.” 

Many strands have emerged into the making of 
the man. His entire record of three score and ten 
years is made up of four outstanding urges: love 
of indiv idual liberty, love of the country, a passion 
for social justice, and deep religious and spiritual 
values. These four strands run throughout his 
entire public life extending over four-and-a-half 
decades, at times running parallel, at other times 
intertwining and at yet others crossing one 
another. 

Decades of withdrawal from active power 
politics and of moving around the countryside, 
studying developments in Naxalbari and Mu.sa- 
hari, collecting surplus land and distributing it to 
the landless, all these have prepared Jayaprakash 
for the vital role that he has now to play. 

This does not mean that there is no room for 
the considerable amount of doubt, discussion and 
speculation that has been caused by Jayaprakash's 
present activities. There are unquestionably areas 
of ambiguity. Only the most cocksure would claim 
that the outlook is clear and leaves no room for 
uncertainty and consequent concern. There are 
no guarantees possible in regard to a successful 
outcome. 

A LARGE SECTION OF PEOPLE are apprehensive that 
the outlook is precarious because of J.P.’s age and 


the state of his health. They fear that if he were 
to be removed from the scene, the entire effort 
would collapse and we would be back to square 
one. 

In a telling speech to a mass gathering on S 
June 1974, Jayaprakash gave his own answer to 
this question: 

“Nobody, Jayaprakash Narayan or anyone else, 
can stop this movement. It has been born because 
the system of education is rotten and the students 
don’t sec a ray of hope. It was born because the 
people arc being crushed under high prices. There is 
corruption and bribery everywhere Onemdloyment 
goes on using both of the educated and others. 
Otherwise a thousand Jayaprakash Narayans and a 
thousand Chhatra Sangharsh Samitis could not 
have created a mass movement like this There is 
lire in the hearts of the people. Countless children 
in Bihar go to sleep without food. 1 see numerous 
people getting emaciated There is a barber in my 
own village. 1 was appalled to see how thin he has 
grown When I asked Rammudha Thakur why he 
was so reduced, he replied that there was nothing 
for him to eat. I don’t know how people manage to 
live What do they cat? After the death of my wife 
I have had to keep an account of my expenses and I 
am amazed at the amount 1 have to spend on food 
alone Without the interest from the Magasaysay 
Award and the help of some generous fi tends, 1 too 
would have possibly had to starve.. . 

Having watched Jayaprakash for months, I for 
one saw no great reason to share the apprehen¬ 
sions about his health At the same time, one may 
recall that Konrad Adenauer was seventy-three 
when he became West Germany’s first post-war 
Chancellor and he remained in that onerous 
position and managed the affairs of his country 
for no less than fourteen years. De Gaulle retired 
when he was seventy-nine. Both Mao and Tito 
arc over eighty. 


T he fact that this upsurge has taken 
place in Bihar is not by any means an acci¬ 
dent. Harsh as it may sound, not only is Bihar one 
of the most backward States in the Indian Union 
but what makes this even more poignant is the 
fact that Bihar is endowed with richer natural 
resources than any other part of India. Many 
years ago when I wrote my little book. Our India, 
1 had complained that Nature had not distributed 
her favours evenly and ended up by saying: 
“These Biharis do seem to have ail the luck, 
don’t they?” 

Man, however, in the form of those who rule 
in Patna and Delhi, has thwarted the kindly 
designs of Nature, with the result that today 
Bihar presented a picture of tragic desolation, 
with a devastating combination of floods, drought 
smallpox and strikes by sections of Government 
employees as a result of which some 30,000 
people died and production worth Rs. 500 crores 
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was lost. It was no wonder tiien that the State 
was bankrupt. Jayaprakash himself has talked 
about this: 

“Look, friends, for one thousand years the history 
of India was the history of Bihar. From the age of 
the Mauryas to the last Gupta, Bihar was synony¬ 
mous with India. For one thousand years tius very 
city—Pataliputra—^was one of the largest cities in 
the world, and a vital centre of culture and know¬ 
ledge. And look at Patna today! Bihar has such 
fertile land, land which can yield a harvest of gold. 
Bihar has such perennial rivers—here flows the 
Ganga, the Kosi and the Gandak. And yet, here is 
where we starve. Why? Is it the fault of the people 
that they starve’’ Is it the fault of the leadership, 
all those who have been in power? Bihar has the 
richest mineral resources of all Indian States And 
yet Bihar is the poorest state, the most backward. 
Aren’t these people ashamed to sit in their chairs of 
authority'* What have they done to develop 
industry? What have they done to develop any¬ 
thing at all except cultivating their own interests? 
Oh yes, some have built their own bungalows and 
have bought land. But what have they done for the 
people? . Let our life be so transformed that 
Bihar would once again attain the glory it had 
attained during the reign of Lmperor Ashoka.” 


Strategy and Tactics 

E ver since Jayaprakash launched his 
campaign, he faced the dilemma of whether 
to confine his agitation to Bihat- or to help spread 
it throughout the country, and it is perhaps not 
unnatural that he should have oscillated between 
these two alternatives. By the middle of the year, 
and particularly after his return from Vellore, 
invitations to visit other parts of the country had 
begun to pour in and, while resisting most of 
them, Jayaprakash started responding to the 
plea of friends and sympathisers outside Bihar. 

There is a great deal to be said both in support 
of these visits to other places and against them. 
Obviously, the tremendous crowds and mammoth 
meetings that have listened to Jayaprakash must 
have acted as a morale booster not only to him 
but to his supporters in Bihar. Jayaprakash has 
also adduced a philsophical argument in favour 
of this by saying that he never supported Stalin’s 
slogan of “socialism in one country.” Presumably 

* Everyman’s has reported on two surveys made in 
this connection, one m June 1974 and the other at the 
end of the year. The earlier one, which was a poll taken 
of satyagrahis to be found in Bihar prisons at that 
time, showed that 80 per cent of the satyagrahis came 
from rural areas, while the latest survey has corrobora¬ 
ted the fact that a decisive minority come from the 
villages. The allegation that the backward classes 
have kept aloof from Jayaprakash’s movement is also 
refuted by the second poll which shoivs that no less 
than 40% of the four hundred satyagrahis arrested 
in the Saran District in October 1974 belonged to the 
backward or Scheduled classes. 
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therefore, he is even less in favour of the liboatimi 
of Bihar only, while the rest of the country 
continues to be a victim of misgovemment and 
corruption. Obviously there could be no liberated 
Bihar without a liberated India. 

Nobody has suggested that the success of the 
campaign in Bihar should be an end in itself or 
the end of the road. Those who have argued that 
the campaign should be mainly limited to Bihar 
have done so because they have felt that organisa¬ 
tionally this was the right strategy and would in 
fact give the best and quickest results. In a way. 
It is a question of utilising and mobilising one’s 
manpower and scarce resources. There is such a 
thing as spreading the butter so thin that one 
can no longer taste it Having been with Jayapra¬ 
kash in Varanasi on Christmas Day and for a day 
on 20 January in Ahmedabad where I had gone 
to inaugurate the Conference of the Citizens for 
Democracy, as also in Bombay later, it would 
appear as if, on balance, the advantage lay in 
Jayaprakash concentrating on making bis total 
revolution in Bihar a success rather than on 
straining his physical resources in travelling from 
one end of the country to the other. 

Perhaps Jayaprakash himself had come to a 
similar conclusion judging by the fact that at his 
final public meeting on Republic Day at Shivaji 
Park in Bombay, which was generally described 
by the press as the biggest meeting there in living 
memory, he announced that he had cancelled his 
plan for visiting South India and elsewhere and 
would from now on dedicate himself to the pur¬ 
suit of the cause in Bihar. 

Various criticisms have been made in regard to 
the organisation of the campaign in Bitiar. One 
such comment is that though Jayaprakash is 
very much a rural man his support in Bihar has 
been mainly urban in character When I put this 
doubt to him, Jayaprakash corrected me by 
saying: 

“No, in fact the mam work today is in the villages. 
It started as an urtian movement because it was the 
students who started it In Bihar it has penetrated 
into the remote villages and it has become a village 
movement, and that is what it is The non-Adivasis 
of Chhota Nagpur are also involved, but the 
Adivasis not so much. The difficulty with them is 
that the college students who are Adivasis get a 
stipend. They have fonned a Jharkhand Navnirman 
Samiti They told me that they can't do anything 
because their stipends will otherwise be taken 
away.”* 

When I once asked Jayaprakash why he had 
concentrated on youth, his reply was interesting. 
He said: 

“You and I have gone through the socialist phase. 
You were not a Marxist in the same sense as I w«^ 
but 1 was a confirmed Marxist and we believed in 
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the leadership of the industrial working classes in a 
revolution. Now, the Indian industrial working 
class IS more or less a petit bourgeois class. Their 
standard of living is higher than the living standards 
of the lower middle class, for instance If you 
compare their wages with the wages of agricultural 
labour, they (the indusiiial working class] are much 
bcttci oJT .So I don't think they are a revolutionary 
foicc at all They will always be in the sphere of 
'econornism.' From what has happened generally 
III the USA, Jap.in, and recently in Indonesia and 
Thailand, I wui ked it out in my mind that it is the 
youth who must take the lead in this, and history 
piovcs me to be correct.” 

I mcnttoncd to Jayapraka.sh that there was 
some criticism that he was counting loo much on 
his charisma to see him through and was not 
giving adequate attention to cieating a cadre of 
workers. To this his answer was: 

“As far as cadres are (.oncerned, we have been 
trying in Bihar to train new cadres and 1 have been 
revolving in my mind a programme for one lakh 
volunteers for a Chhatra Yuva Sanghaisha Vahini. 
These will be people who will have no attachment 
to any political pai tv. no attachment to any student 
or youth organisation which has political aflilia' 
tions .. 

Yet another criticism has been that Jayaprukash 
was not attending to the important question of 
succession as eveiy good leader should. To this 
Jayaprakash's commcnl was: 

“I don’t think it will be possible for any individual 
to take the place which somehow has been given 
to me It mast lx:. I suppose, a group of people At 
the national level it will be very diHicult Well I do 
not know how many years I have in .store It can't 
be helped. It san't he maiuilactured Like the 
revolution, it will have to come ” 

PERIIAP-S riltRI- HAS BFFN MORF DFKAIF aboUt thc 
legitimacy or otherwise of thc demand by Jayu- 
prakash and his followers for thc dissolution of 
the Bihar Assembly than on any other aspect. 
The Prime Minister and her supporters have 
denounced this demand as “undemocratic” and 
thc Communists and their fellow-travellers 
have naturally gone one better and denounced it 
as “fascist.” The argument is that whoever 
challenges the right of those who have been 
given a mandate to rule at a popular election is 
thwarting the functioning of democracy. 

This point of view can of course be challenged 
at various levels. First of all, Jayaprakash was 
not trying to substitute a government not elected 
by the people in Bihar in place of one that is. 
All he was demanding is that this particular 
government, that has demonstrated it.s corrupt 
nature and has forfeited the support of the people 
of Bihar, should resign, that the Assembly should 
be dissolved and that a fresh election should be 
called for, precisely so that the people of Bihar 


may elect a more representative government 
J.P.’s own rejoinder on this point is clear: 

“The Bihar movement, while demanding electoral 
reform in order to make elections as fair and free, 
as inexpensive and as representative as possible^ 
docs not aim at establishing a partyless demo¬ 
cracy. ... That IS an ultimate aim which can be 
realised only in a classless—and also a castelcss— 
society. As for the next elections, whenever they are 
held. It IS obvious that they will be according to the 
existing Constitutional and electoral law. I am 
doing nothing to thwart that.” 

T IIFRF. are SEVERAL CRITICS whO, whilo 
conceding thc legality of the demand for the 
dissolution of the Bihar Legislative Assembly, 
take the line that such a demand should only be 
promoted by strictly legal methods of agitation 
and that any violation of law in the nature of 
satyagraha or breach of prohibitory orders or 
police regulations is not permissible. This objec¬ 
tion raises fundamental and philo.sophical issues. 

Normally, a liberal democrat would not en¬ 
courage or resort to a breach of law; but there is 
a qualification to this generalisation and that is 
that tho.se making thc laws represent thc will of 
thc people and that there is nothing in such laws 
that is oppressive or that violates the individual 
conscience So, on the other extreme, the liberal 
would justify thc validity of a revolution when 
human liberties are destroyed by regimes which 
obviously oppress the people. 

Jayaprakash has repeatedly explained that he 
himself was fully converted to thc Bihar students’ 
call foi dismissal of thc State Government and 
tlic dissolution of the State Assembly after the 
brutal police firings in Gaya and the refusal of 
tlic State Government and Assembly to respond 
to the plea for an independent enquiry. In other 
words, a government that has violated the civil 
liberties and the rights of thc citizens is no 
longer entitled to demand explicit obedience to 
Its laws. 

On 15 Ffhruary 1975, Jayaprakash, while ad¬ 
dressing government employees in Delhi, warned 
them against the possibility of the Congress 
Government in Delhi doing what Sheik Mujibur 
Rehman has done in Bangladesh, namely, paving 
the way to the establishment of a one-party 
dictatoiship, and urged them to see that this was 
not allowed to happen. He feared that by mis¬ 
using the declaration of the State of Emergency 
which had been wrongly kept alive for sever^ 
years, the Union Government might illegally 
seek to extend the life of the Lok Sabha after the 
expiry of its term next year. This, it may be 
recalled, is what has already happened in Ceylon. 
In a democracy tho.se who do not leave the seat 
of power, despite the demand by the majority of 
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the people as had happened in Bihar, should, 
Jayaprakash urged, be treated as “traitors.” 
While the time has not yet come to give a call to 
the people to revolt against such leaders, govern- 
I ment employees should refuse to obey such orders 
f as were “immoral” or “wrong.” 

The question of the legitimacy of the present 
Union Government and its right to alter the 
^ Constitution to the detriment of the citizen 
.J* becomes relevant at this stage. It is well known 
that the present Government owes its mandate to 
43% of the voters who cast their votes in the 
General Elections to Parliament of March 1971. 
When it IS recalled that those who voted con¬ 
stituted only 54% of the electorate, one is led to 
V the startling result that those who actually 
'! voted for the Congress Party now m office in 
Delhi represented only around 24",', of the entire 
. electorate. Can a Government supported by only 
, one in four voters of voting age claim a mandate 
'not only to rule the country but to enact such 
flagrantly anti-people, anti-dcmocratic Amend¬ 
ments to the Constitution as the 24th and 25th 
Amendments? 

Theie may be more than one answer to this 
question, but Gandhiji's answer was clear. 
According to him even one individual citizen 
has the light to break a law and take the con¬ 
sequences if his inner voice or conscience tells 
him that the law is a lawless law and should not 
be accepted. There are two limitations to this 
right. One is the maintenance of non-violence 
and the other is the readiness to take the con¬ 
sequences of the act of satyagraha and not to run 
away. According to this Gandhian test, Jayapra¬ 
kash and his followers cannot but be deemed to 
be true satyagrahis. 

Indeed, even those who are in authority today 
came to power by resorting to the same methods 
during the struggle for national independence. 
If their present argument held good, not they 
but the British Viceroy would still be ruling 
India I 

Criticising J,P, 

D oubts about somf of JP.'s activities 
do not appear to have been altogether stilled 
even in Sarvodaya circles. By the end of 1974, 
the controversy that had raged earlier between 
the two Sarvodaya leaders, Vinoba fihave and 
Jayaprakash Narayan, and which had been 
settled as far back as July 1974, came to life 
again. An outsider might be forgiven for observ¬ 
ing that the arguments between these two 
Sarvodaya leaders tend to be of a somewhat 
esoteric nature, such as those between Catholics 
and Protestants or between Stalinists and 
Trotskyists. Be that as it may, when Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi challenged Jayaprakash 
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in November 1974 to test the wishes of the 
people of Bihar by waiting for the General 
Elections to the State Assembly, Jayaprakash 
felt compelled to accept the challenge. 

Acharya Vinoba Bhave had been reported 
as expressing his disquiet over J.P.’s undue 
interest in elections. Tt was pointed out, however, 
that neither Jayaprakash nor any member of the 
Sarvodaya movement proposes to stand for 
election either to Parliament or to the Bihar State 
Assembly. What they were engaged in was to 
promote the establishment of organs of people’s 
power from the villages upwards so that, as and 
when the time comes, they may put up good men 
of the people’s choice as candidates as distinct 
from those nominated by political parties. This is 
an endeavour at developing grassroots democracy 
at the village level, and it would indeed appear 
to be strange to argue that this would be contrary 
to the principles of Gandhiji who also talked 
incc.ssanlly of "Grant Swaraj" and the decentral¬ 
isation of political and economic power. 

Jayaprakash has been at pains to point out 
that he had explained in his speech (18 November 
in Patna) that the responsibility for dragging the 
issue of the dissolution of the Bihar Assembly 
and the resignation of the Ministry into the 
electoral arena lay squarely on Mrs Gandhi’s 
shoulders, and that he had no alternative but to 
accept her challenge. According to him, “the 
issue to be decided at the elections, whenever they 
take place, is not whether the Congress wins or 
loses, but whether the people of Bihar are with 
the struggle or against it.” 

Jayaprakash has pleaded that what is con¬ 
templated by him is more in the nature of a 
referendum than a normal election to a legi.s- 
luturc. On 14 February 1975, he challenged those 
in authority to hold a referendum in Bihar to 
determine the extent of popular support for the 
demands for the dismissal of the State Govern¬ 
ment and the dissolution of the Assembly. He 
said: 

“For me the election is just another battleground 
for the people’s and students’ struggle, and the 
arena we have entered is not that of elections but of 
an on-going revolutionary struggle whose aim is 
nut merely a change of government but a total 
social change Thus, I and my colleagues in the 
Sarva Seva Sangh, who still form a very large 
niaiorily, repudiate the charge of deviation. It is 
not political parties with which we are identifying 
ourselves but with people struggling against a 
corrupt, oppressive and incompetent regime and an 
iniquitouM social order." 

While Jayaprakash’s plea carries conviction, the 
apprehension continues among some of his 
supporters of a real danger coming from too 
much involvement with political parties and 
electoral activities. The danger is of his being 
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tarred with the multicoloured party brush, and 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi had a point when, 
in an interview with the New York Times (Feb¬ 
ruary 1975), she said. “Each [political party] 
thinks that through him they may get something 
which they have not got on their own.” 

In an obvious reference to Jayaprakash in a 
speech made in April, the Prime Minister went 
out of her way to ask: “How can such persons 
who continue to seek favours from the monied 
people and keep in constant touch with them dare 
to speak of corruption?” 

In what was described by a newspaper as a 
blunt riposte to the Prime Minister’s remarks 
about him, Jayaprakash said that he was “pre¬ 
pared to pay the price for speaking out against 
the public wrongs of the high and mighty in the 
land.” In a rejoinder, written more in sorrow than 
in anger, he urged the Prime Minister not to 
presume to teach him and the Sarvodaya workers 
where their duty lay. He went on patiently to 
point out that “no whole-time social worker who 
has no independent source of income can live 
without the help of personal fiicnds who have 
the means.” He pleaded that if the Prime Minis¬ 
ter’s yardstick were to be applied, “Gandhiji 
would be found to be the most corrupt of us all 
because his entire entourage was supported by 
his rich admirers.” 

J AYAPRAKASH IS A MAN who has never culti¬ 
vated personal enemies. As it happens, both 
bis wife Prabhavati and he had great personal 
affection for Indira whom they regarded as their 
daughter. Prabhavati had been a close friend of 
Indira’s mother, Kamla Nehru, and Jayaprakash 
once told me how, after Prabhavati had passed 
away, he had told Indira Gandhi that Prabhavati 
had preserved ail her mother's affectionate letters 
to her. Jayaprakash, even when he criticised 
Jawaharlal Nehru, as he had to from time to 
lime, always addressed Nehru as bhai (brother) 
and, despite their differences, the two never 
quarrelled. One can therefore imagine how deeply 
Indira Gandhi’s uncharitable remarks must have 
stung Jayaprakash and what a deep scar they 
must have left. 

Yet when I questioned Jayaprakash as to 
whether the Prime Minister’s remark had made 
any difference to his conduct and whether his 
later steps might have been different if she had 
not made that attack on him, Jayaprakash replied: 
*‘We have been in politics long enough and, as 
you know, our communist friends have been 
vilifying me and calling me all kinds of names. 
No, I don’t think Mrs Gandhi’s attack on me 
made any difference. I was angry and I issued a 
very strong rejoinder. But there was nothing 
personal. What I have been dmng is nothing 


against her personally. If, however, she stands 
in the way of a revolution, she will have to go.” 

It is perhaps natural that leaders of the political 
parties concerned should seek to use Jayapra- 
kash’s moral prestige as an umbrella under 
which' to shelter, but the question is to what 
extent Jayaprakash should tdlow this process to 
take place. It was thus a matter for relief when 
Jayaprakash publicly declined the honour of 
leadership of the Opposition parties offered to 
him in Delhi on 25 November, since Jayaprakash 
had everything to lose and little to gain frdlm too 
much proximity to these parties and their leaders. 

The dangers of any such identification were 
obvious. First of all, what makes people rally 
round Jayaprakash throughout India is that he is 
a good man. If once he descends to the level of 
the politicians who have failed the people and 
democracy over the last two decades, he too 
would be devalued. 

A more down-to-earth loss would be the fact 
that, by the very nature of his identification with 
Opposition parties, Jayapiakash would cease to 
be a national leader and, like the Prime Minister, 
become a factional one. Man to man, and left to 
themselves, members of the ruling Congress are, 
by and large, it may be claimed, no worse than 
members of the Opposition parties. Indeed, 
coming from the same homes and families, they 
could hardly be very different. It is the possession 
of power that may corrupt them and make them 
appear much worse. Why then should Jayapra¬ 
kash, who enjoys the esteem and regard of a very 
large number of members of the party in power, 
make enemies of them and drive them to regard 
him as an opponent by lining up with Opposition 
parties m an electoral contest? Finally, can Jaya¬ 
prakash afford to accept the assurances of good 
behaviour offered by the leaders of these political 
parties? Docs their record justify this faith? 

I once asked Jayaprakash whether he could 
really claim that there had been a change of 
heart and how he was going to protect himself 
from being tarred with the politicians’ brush. 
I conceded that in Bihar he could handle this 
matter because he was very much the stronger 
factor but, outside Bihar, how did he propose to 
get the cooperation of the parties while at the 
same time not getting involved in their petty 
squabbles and differences? Jayaprakash replied: 

“Well, Minoo, I have answered this question in 
Delhi to the extent that it can be answered at this 
stage If the movement in the rest of the States is 
started by political parties, it is bound to fail. 
Therefore I have been saying that there must be a 
people’s movement also. The students and non- 
party people must come forward and the politi«d 
parties might form a part of it. As<« matter of fact, 
if elections take place, there is nothing to replace 
them except a people’s candidate in some con- 
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stltuencles where the organisation and the movement 
are very strong. There people’s candidates might be 
set up. The Struggle Committees might set up their 
own candidates and not accept any party candidate. 
Therefore, for the rest of the country 1 do not know 
if there is much chance of a movement being 
developed by the political parties joining hands 
together. If they cannot adjust themselves, they 
must form part of the movement that has started.” 

A DIAMBTRICALLY OPPOSITE CRITICISM levelled 
against Jayaprakash is that he tends to fight shy 
of the problem of power and that, while he seeks 
to destroy what there is, he is not prepared to 
take responsibility and offer himself as an 
alternative either in Patna or in New Delhi. He 
has been described by a British journalist rather 
picturesquely as a “non-playing captain.*’ I 
asked J.P. how, if he won the elections in Bihar, 
about which I had little doubt, he would avoid 
becoming the de facto leader of the party that 
came into power or the king-maker or the man 
who nominates the Chief Minister. How would 
this fit in with his opposition to the establishment 
of yet another political party? Jayaprakash con¬ 
ceded that the majority in the new Bihar State 
Assembly would be made up of candidates en¬ 
dorsed by him, since every Opposition candidate 
would be endorsed by him. At this, 1 asked who 
would nominate the Chief Minister. “Well”, said 
Jayaprakash, “I will teach them democracy then. 
They must sit down and do so by consensus and, 
if there is no consensus, by the Single Transfer¬ 
able Vote or by some other method. I am not 
going to nominate any Chief Minister.” 

1 insisted that he would be responsible for the 
man even if this happened and Jayaprakash 
agreed that he would be responsible. At this point, 
1 asked him to coasider the possibility that, 
human frailties being what they are, his men 
might start showing weaknesses and might let 
him down. Jayaprakash’s answer to this was: 
“The movement will be carried on outside. The 
pressure will be on. It may be dissociation or it 
may be a confrontation with them also. I am not 
committed to any political party.” 


J ayafrakash’s appeal elicited response 
from a wide variety of people belonging to all 
creeds and castes and from every walk of life. 
It is natural that this should be so because his 
campaign is nothing if not national. At the same 
time, this creates certain problems. Jayaprakash’s 
appeal cannot be as clear-cut as would be that of 
a leader of a political party who appeals only to 
the like-minded. It is something in the nature of 
a national crusade and it suffers from the dif¬ 
fusiveness of appeal of such a crusade. It is 
often said of Gandhiji that “he was all things to 
all men.” A similar charge of vagueness in regard 
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to J.P.’s objectives and programme is made in 
certain quarters. Chief Ministw Ghafoor plain¬ 
tively complained that Jayaprakash did not stick 
to anydiing for twenty-four hours at a time and 
kept shifting his stand. 

I have been among those who have drawn 
J.P.’s attention to the danger that comes from 
the lack of an articulate and concrete socio¬ 
economic programme. Thus, when I met him in 
Varanasi (on 25 December 1974), I led up to this 
question by asking him whether he recognised 
that the magnitude and scale of corruption 
prevalent in India was of a broad economic 
nature and not of the venal kind such as that of a 
policeman on point duty or a railway clerk in a 
booking office. Added to this normal frailty was 
the temptation that stemmed from “permit 
licence raj” or Statism in which the politician 
and the bureaucrat, both rather poor, eqjoyed 
the power of economic life and death over much 
more affluent people. This creates a situation 
where corruption becomes endemic. To put it 
another way, the smuggler, the black-marketeer 
and the lax-evader are the creations of the 
Government's economic policies which run 
contrary to human nature and to the laws of 
economics. When a man is denied a fair profit, 
he chooses to operate underground as does the 
tolkachi (spiv) in the Soviet Union, despite the 
shooting squad, fifty years after the revolution. 
My question to Jayaprakash was: “Why do you 
not point out clearly in your speeches and articles 
that the source of corruption is Statism?” 

Jayaprakash's reply, which was quite frank, 
was: “I quite agree with you.” He went on to add: 

“Bccau.se we function in a scarcity economy, some 
sort of public distribution sy.stem, some sort of 
control of prices, ail that has to come. But for that 
the administration and political leadership must be 
more honest than we have. They are not. This is a 
very dangerous thing and this is something that the 
Opposition parties must also be careful about, 
bwause 1 don’t think nomially they would be veiy 
superior. I hope they are. But the temptation of 
doing these things is very great. So I must say ‘no’ 
to a completely free economy without any permits. 
1 am for minimum controls and well-devised 
controls well thought out. I think the bureaucracy 
and the corrupt politicians are both hand in glove. 
They want these kinds of control, which have 
completely failed, to continue for their benefit and 
not for the benefit of the country, I am sure, or the 
consumer, for instance.... If small people put their 
hands to it, 1 suppose we will have a better 
system....” 

At this I asked Jayaprakash whether he stood by 
an earlior statement of his made some years ago 
that the “Welfare State” creates a “creeping 
paralysis.” 

“It does”, Jayaprakash replied. “I like the 
Sarvodaya idea, Gandhi’s idea, that ‘that govern¬ 
ment is best which governs the least’ I would like 
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people more and more to look after themselves 
rather than to look to the Slate.” 

I pressed J.P. further by saying that my earlier 
question had not been asked because of any 
abstract considerations but the danger that some 
people saw that, in the absence of a clear-cut 
economic postuie, if a chaotic situation were to 
develop when he might not be there to control it, 
the fruits of this agitation might well drop into 
the lap ol the Naxalitcs and the Marxist Com¬ 
munists, who profess a certain measure of sym¬ 
pathy for him, rather than into the hands of 
Libeial Democrats or Social Democrats, as he 
would presumably prefer. 

‘‘There is no foolproof guarantee against that”, 
Jayaprakash said in reply. ‘‘These are the risks 
of a movement of this kind. These risks have to 
be taken. The Russian Revolution could very 
well have taken a more healthy line.” 

When 1 asked Jayaprakash whether he would 
not reject the C.P.(M) support on the ground 
that, till they gave up their dogma, they could not 
really be legitimate allies in the fight for a free 
society, Jayaprakash demurred and said: “I don't 
think .so because I hope there is enough real 
dedication in them to the cause of the people 
rather than a commitment to theoretical ideology 
to change and to learn. That is well worth trying.” 

These misgivings notwithstanding, 1 myself 
am not sure that Jayaprakash would be wise to 
commit himself to a cul-and-dry socio-economic 
programme. He was not in government nor was 
he offering him.self as the leader of an alternative 
government ready to lake over the reins of 
ofiice. He is on a moral crusade attempting a 
total revolution in the minds and lives of the 
people and at this stage it would perhaps be a 
pity if he were to limit his appeal to certain 
sections of society and repel others by outlining 
a programme of the nature that various political 
parties have evolved. 


Mao? Lenin? 

T he position, however, is quite dilfercnt 
when it comes to certain remarks of Jaya- 
praka.sh appearing in the press reportedly lauding 
Mao Tse-tung and Lenin. On more than one 
occasion, Jayaprakash is reported to have made 
what appeared to be appreciative references to 
Mao’s achievements in China When I put this 
to Jayaprakash during a visit to Patna in Feb¬ 
ruary 1975, he explained that he had been mis¬ 
quoted by the press and that what he had said was 
that, if he were driven to a choice between 
Communist China and Soviet Russia, he would 
prefer the former because, while the Soviet 
regime had degenerated and become fossilised. 


the Mao regime had not lost all its dynamism. 
I could not desist from asking Jayaprakash who 
had driven him to this choice between the two 
communist powers. 1 also reminded him that one 
of the finest things about Gandhiji was what 
Louis Fischer in his book. The Great Challenge, 
describes as ‘‘double rejection”—a refusal to 
choose between two evils and being driven to the 
choice of ‘‘the lesser evil.” 

Jn so far as his references to Lenin were con¬ 
cerned, J.P. said that the context in which he had 
sometimes mentioned Lenin in his public utter¬ 
ances was concerning the point he w^ making 
in regard to electoral and parliamentary politics. 
In that regard he had mentioned that the two 
men by whom he had been successively in¬ 
fluenced, namely, Lenin and then Gandhi, had 
both a common attitude on this particular point, 
illustrated by Lenin’s coolness to participation 
in the Duma, the Russian Parliament set up by 
the Oai from 1906 onwards, and Gandhiji's 
attitude towards the British sponsored legislatures 
in the twenties and the thirties. The question 
anses whether, when referring to this point, 
J.P. should not also draw attention to the much 
more fundamental conflicts and disagreements 
between the two men. Is it not now too late in 
history for anyone to repudiate Stalin and cling to 
Lenin? It was Ixnin who imported into Marxism 
both character assassination and physical liquida¬ 
tion. U was Lenin who had, after seizing power by 
force, dissolved at the point of a bayonet the 
newly elected Constituent Assembly. According 
to Solzhenitsyn, who ought to know, it was 
Lenin who had first established slave labour 
camps. 

li TiiF AGITATION led by Jayaprakash grow? and 
the decline in the Prime Minister’s popularity 
recorded in the recent polls organised by the 
Gallup affiliate in this country, the Indian 
Institute of Public Opinion, continues, there is 
little doubt that a new balance of forces will 
develop in this country. The question then arises 
as to how the situation may be expected to 
resolve itself. There appear to be a variety of 
ways in which this question may be answered 
and more than one scenaiio is possible. 

The first of these is a confrontation and a 
clash a outrance. Tlic dangers of a fight to the 
finish are fairly clear. On the popular side the 
forces of revolution might get out of hand leading 
to violence and the distortion of the aims of the 
movement. This would be a tragedy. Whatever 
happened, Jayaprakash and what he stands for 
would be defeated 

On the other side, the picture may be even 
uglier. An outright victory m^ only be possible 
for those in ofiice by a seizure of power and the 
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establishment of a dictatorship, accompanied 
perhaps by more brutal repression than anything 
British rule had perpetrated in this country. 

If this does not happen, then only an adjust* 
ment between the Prime Minister and Jayapra- 
kash Narayan may provide the way out. 
Fortunately, a solution of this nature is made 
easier by the fact that, despite all the current 
talk of “fascism", the rule of law, by and large, 
still prevails and a dialogue is possible. It was 
the acceptance of certain inhibitions by both the 
British in India and Mahatma Gandhi that made 
a peaceful transfer of power possible. The 
maintenance of the present restraint on both 
sides should make sharing of power not too 
difficult. In this context, it is a pity that terms 
like fascism should be liandied about. It is, of 
course, idiotic to describe Jayaprakash as a 
fascist and nobody who knows the meaning of 
the word, except of course the communists who 
habitually hurl it at their opponents all over the 
globe, would use it. On the other hand, can one 
call the Prime Minister and her govcinment 
fascist? If they really were, would Jayaprakash be 
alive and functioning, would the great march in 
Delhi of 6 March have passed off so peacefully 
and .successfully, and would not a great deal in 
India be different from what it is? 

Another helpful factor is that the attempt at 
revolution is a (leaceful one and there is little 
bitterness and no call for blood on the side of 
those in revolt despite the death of more than a 
hundred young men in Bihar. 

Pci haps the most important positive factor 
that can make for adjustment is that, for a rarity, 
the leader of the revolutionary forces has no 
desire to take over the leadership of the govern¬ 
ment. Thus there is no question of displacement 
of the one by the other nor a transfer of power, 
but a sharing of power, with the younger of the 
two personalities executing the policies of the 
Government and the older one influencing and 
guiding iheni. 


J AYAPRAKASH had Said a few months ago, 
when asked, that he was ready to slate his 
position and had suggested conditions under 
which a detente would be possible. His proposals 
evoked no response. Indeed, at a public meeting at 
Shivaji Park in Bombay (on 26 January 1975), he 
pointed out that it was not he who had created 
the confrontation but the Prime Minister when 
she needlessly announced after her talk with him 
that she would rather resign as Prime Minister 
than agree to the dissolution of the State Assem¬ 
bly. Jayaprakash asked why she should have 
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blown up a demand of a local nature into such a 
big issue. In that speech Jayaprakash also 
recalled how Gandhiji had never thought conflict 
to be essential or inevitable. Even when faced by 
foreign rule he had urged that by constructive 
work, along with non-cooperation, the need for 
conflict could be avoided. 

For the Prime Minister, the choice should not 
really be a difficult one. Is she not astute enough 
to know what happens to those who come to 
power, like BeneS, Masaryk and Dubdek, with 
the help of the communists? Neither communist 
dogma nor practice tolerates deviationists for 
long When they have served their purpose they 
arc destroyed. 

Not very dissimilar has been the fate of those 
who have tried by means of demagogy to 
establish an authoritarian regime in the countries 
of Asia and Africa. As far back as 2S July 1969, 
while opposing in the Lok Sabha the introduction 
of a Bill to take the place of the Ordinance 
nationalising the larger banks, 1 had warned the 
Prime Minister to desist from following the 
example of Dr Sukarno of Indonesia and Dr 
Nkrumah of Ghana. “Today it seems to me”, I 
had said, “that she is trying to tread that path. 

1 want to ask her where are those tinpot dictators 
today? Where is Dr Nkrumah and where is 
Dr Sukarno'^ Let her beware that, if she goes on 
that path, .she will come to the same end." 

Would not then sharing power with Jaya¬ 
prakash, a comrade in the struggle for Indepen¬ 
dence and a friend of her father's, be a much 
more attractive alternative, whether from the 
national or personal point of view? Of course it 
would mean the end of absolute power. Of course 
it would mean not being surrounded any longer 
by stooges and flatterers. Of course it would 
mean the end of tolerating corrupt colleagues. 
Of course it would mean a parting of ways with 
the communists. Most revolutions exact from 
those in power a much higher price than this. 
In return there would be the reward of popular 
affection i:i place of bitterness and comradeship 
in place of confiuntation. 

In the course of a conversation with an 
Italian jouinalist, Oriana Fallaci, some time at 
the end of 1971, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
is reported to have said in answer to a question: 
“All I want to do is a good job until I am no 
longer able. The day I am no longer able, 1 will 
gi\'e up before they make me give up.” It would 
be in the spirit of that sapient remark if Indira 
Gandhi were to invite Jayaprakash’s guidance 
and advice in solving the country’s problems and 
join with him in a campaign for creating a more 
prosperous, healthier and happier India. 






















LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Winifred, Wahnfried, Wagner 

A Silence is Broken in Bayreuth 


R ichard Wagnfr’s son Siegfried once 
described his wife <is “beautiful, gay and 
shrewd”, Hitler addressed her simply as “Winni”, 
and, while old Wagnerians still revere "die Herrin 
yon Bayreuth" to this day and many neo- 
Wagnerians have since 1951 regarded her as 
living proof that Bayreuth has “overcome its 
past”, her rebellious son Wieland publicly 
repudiated her as late as 196S because “she still 
believes in the Fu/irer'a final victory...Thus, 
for ha!f-a-century now, Winifred Wagner has 
stood with rocklike impertuibability amid the 
billows of the passing years, of changing styl«» 
and opinions. 

Dominated by Cosima Wagner from 18 on¬ 
wards, she herself succeeded ihat "hohe Frau" 
and keeper of the Gi ail to become “mistress of the 
Villa Wahnfried”, high priestess of the “green 
hill”, and rather unorthodox champion of “the 
Master’s” heiitage. She also became a fanatical 


l^iNitRcn WaiiNFR hw horn Wimficd 
• ^ JVilliams m iS97 at Hastings in England. 
Oiphaned young, die was adopted by 7S-year~ 
old Karl Klmdworth, a pupil of Uszt, friend of 
Wagner, and dhector of the Berlin Conserva¬ 
toire in 1914 Klmdworth brought her to Bay¬ 
reuth; and one yeai later she married Siegfried 
Wagner {IS69-19.10), son of Richard Wagner 
and director of the Bayreuth Festival, who was 
28 years her senior. There were four children: 
Wieland, Wolfgang, Verena and Fnedelind. 
Friedelmd Wagner quarrelled with her mother, 
went to America in 1939 and wrote an account of 
the Hitler era entitled "Night over Bayreuth"; 
she became reconciled with the family only in 
1953. 

After Siegfried Wagner's death in 1930. 
Winifred took over the running of the Festival, 
whose artistic status she further enhanced by 
appointing the Heinz Ttetfenj Wilhelm Furt- 
wdnglerjEnul Preetorius triumvirate and by 
engaging Richard Strauss to replace the departed 


admirer of the Fuhrer and turned the Bayreuth 
Festival into “Hitler's court theatre” (as Thomas 
Mann called it). She has to this day remained an 
autocratic trustee of the Wagner dynasty, first 
lady of the Bayreuth clan, and a staunch National- 
Social ist. 

Wagner’s descendants knew why, after 1948, 
they made his daughtcr-in-law adhere so strictly 
to the public speaking ban imposed on her after 
the War by a Bayreuth de-nazification tribunal. 
It was surely the only way to accomplish the 
unpopular task of disburdemng and de-nazifying 
the Festival and Wagner’s work. Now, without 
arousing any immediate public attention, Wini¬ 
fred Wagner has at long last .spoken out freely— 
and raised the ghosts that were laid 30 years ago. 

Gottfried, son of the Festival’s present director. 
Wolfgang Wagner, had to work on his family (and 
his grandmother) for a month or so before they 


At turn Toscanini. Because of her membership in 
the Nazi Parly and her close friendship with 
Hitler, she was classified in 1947 ai "bclaslele" 
(mcnminated) and. on appeal, as ‘Yninder- 
belastcte" (less incriminated). Her assets were 
seized, she ssas compelled to t enounce her 
Festival diiectoiship and the right to speak in 
public; and her house nest door to the villa 
"Wahnfiied" was requisitioned by the Ameiican 
authorities 

Winified Wagner lived in the Fichielgehirge 
until 1957, when she moved back to Bayreuth. 
After its reinauguration, the Festival was directed 
by Wieland and Wolfgang Wagner between 1951 
and 1966; and it has, since Wieland's untimely 
death, been run by Wolfgang alone. Winifred 
Wagner, whose entire inheritance (Festspwlhaus, 
Villa Wahnfried. and the valuable Wagner 
Archive) was converted into a foundation—after 
surviving branches of the family had been bought 
out—is now engaged in reconstructing Wahnfned 
as a Wagner Museum. 
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would expose themselves to the questions and 
camera of Hans JQrgen Syberberg. It was an act 
of “disburdenment” for Gottfried too, an act of 
self-justification by one who had since childhood 
been abused as a scion of the “Nazi clan”, a way 
of cleansing the family and gaining a certain 
personal release from years of guilt by associa¬ 
tion. Undoubtedly, the new film is as much his as 
Syber berg’s 

For Syberberg on the other hand, who has 
already produced impressive documentary por¬ 
traits of Bert Brecht, Fritz Kortner, Romy 
Schneider (and also a sex-film-maker, Brummer), 
Bayreuth represents a logical half-way house 
between King Ludwig and Karl May and the third 
part of his “German trilogy’’, a film about Hitler. 
The first two films were already pervaded by the 
rumble of Wagnerian music; there were also 
natural affinities and/or direct links between King 
Ludwig and Wagner, Karl May and Hitlo-, 
Wagner and May, Bayreuth and Hiller. These 
films themselves contained a Wagnerian element, 
and now at Bayreuth Syberberg was, so to speak, 
wading through the primeval ooze of his own 
aesthetic. 

His rules in approaching with camera and 
microphone this unusual project included: 
absolute fidelity, no optical trimmings, the main¬ 
tenance of chronological order when editing 
interviews, and acceptance of the finished product 
by Frau Winifred. So far, only a rough version 
has been seen by Wolfgang Wagner, now engaged 
in preparations for Parxifal. Shooting occupied 
five days in April and the film has expanded to a 
running-time of five hours. A month or so ago, 
under the auspices of a “Syberberg retrospective’’, 
it received its first showing at the Pans Cinema¬ 
theque before an audience of about 200 which 
had dwindled by the end to some 30 (among them 
three members of the Wagner family). 

Five whole hours of Winifred Wagner, almost 
all devoted to medium close-ups or head shots: a 
78-year-oId woman recounting her life story with 
remarkable verve and vitality, her mode of 
expression ranging from the naive to the mala¬ 
droit, inhibited and slightly stiff at drst, apt to 
break off in search of a key-word. She talks away 
quite matter-of-factly in a deep, husky voice, 
breathes hard as she cudgels her memoiy, laughs 
drily and exclaims: “Fancy him keeping those 
things running all the time!’’ (meaning camera and 
microphone), or issues a terse decree: “iVa, let’s 
stop there for today!” Her face, never relaxed, 
ever abrim with energy and determination, 
resembles that of a Mother Courage, an everyday 
heroine painted by an exponent of socialist 
realism. I couldn’t help not disliking the bluff old 
lady. 

She gives a minute account of her childhood, of 


how she was "reared oitirely in the spirit of 
Wagner and Bayreuth”, of her daily life at the 
Villa Wahnfried with Wagner’s widow Cosima, 
her husband Siegfried and her unloved sisters-in- 
law. With an old lady’s delight in holding forth, 
she interpolates anecdotes and details, spends 
much time thumbing through photo albums, 
identifies everyone in the pictures and chats away 
blithely as if presiding over a family gab-fest. 

It only dawns on one by degrees how diplo¬ 
matically she has been conducting herself, how 
she relies on her robust charm and appealing 
vivacity to help her skirt awkward subjects, how 
she glosses over and parries, hesitates and 
retreats, remains constantly alert and, with no 
little skill, manages to combine objective menda¬ 
city with total subjective candour—how her 
lengthy silences can sometimes speak volumes. 
Often, she simply breaks off and laughs that deep, 
husky laugh of hers, which sounds a trifle un¬ 
pleasant, like a dog’s growl. 


H itlfr is the film’s pet theme. Prodded by 
the interviewer’s questions, Winifred Wag¬ 
ner gradually drops her guard and reverts to the 
Fuhrer again and again. First, after a long pause 
for thought, comes a careful statement; “Great 
public interest always seems to centre on my 
relationship with Hitler....” Next; “It was a 
purely human, personal and private bond based 
on our admiration and love of Richard Wagner.” 
Then, on the third or fourth day of filming: “I 
shall always remember him with gratitude because 
he literally prepared the ground for me here in 
Bayreuth....” The post-War attacks on her— 
and him—^were exaggerated and unjustified. At 
last, with all the flood-gates flung wide; “1 simply 
refuse to be deprived of what I considered good 
and human in the man.... He was such a 
unique personality that I wouldn’t want to have 
missed the experience.” And again, just at the 
end: “If Hitler walked through that door today, 
1 should be just as pleased and happy to see him 
here as ever 1 was. As for his darker side—1 know 
it exists, but not for me because it’s beyond my 
ken.” 

Or rather, because she refuses to acknowledge 
this side ot Hitler and even now feels no obliga¬ 
tion to do so. “Nobody ever talked politics at our 
home.... To us, he was never 'der Fuhrer ’... 
but always that ‘fascinating and interesting 

man’_” She knew him for 22 years and “was 

never humanly disappointed by him—apart, of 
course, from the things that were happening 
outside. But they didn’t affect me.” 

Winifred Wagner ignored die Politik then and 
ignores it still. Such is the mostfiolitical aspect of 
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this autobiography: that a woman should cling so 
obtusely to the fiction of Hitler the private 
individual, whom she can admire as “a man and a 
personality” above and beyond his “darker side” 
and “the things that were happening outside.” 
Winifred also came to the conclusion that her 
National Socialism was “wholly bound up with 
the personality of Adolf Hitler—nothing else 
interested me.” Which is why she “did not feel in 
the slightest guilty of any crime or misdemeanour 
after the War.” She is a “madly loyal person”, 
and she just did not feel “competent to pass 
judgment on the other matters.” Moreover: “I’m 
a thoroughly unpolitical creature at heart.” (Lcni 
Riefenstahl has a similar knack of talking about 
the Third Reich in almost identical words ) 

For all that, Winifred Wagner was enough of a 
political animal to know what was actually 
happening “outside.” “Naturally, a lot of people 
were shoved into concentration camps after the 
outbreak of War.” (Naturlich and gesteckt are 
the words.) Winifred forwarded many petitions 
from Jews and homosexuals to Hitler—^accord¬ 
ing to her, with invariable succe.s.s This helped her 
a great deal after the War. She herself was 
imperilled by the fact that her daughter Friedelmd 
wrote anti-Hitler articles in England. “If we 
hadn’t been members of the Wagner family we 
should have been packed olT to a concentration 
camp, one and all—surely that's obvious.” 

However obvious Winifred found and .still 
finds it, she continues to rhapsodise about her 
“personal and private” friend with undimimshed 
fervour. She concedes that even in 1923, when they 
first met, “I formed a strong and profound 
impression of him—asapcrsonalily. In particular, 
his eyes were immensely attractive-very blue, 
large and expressive eyes.” Hitler had “the 
cordiality and warmth of an Austrian”, and he 
also “played the piano quite nicely.” People 
called him demonic, but she would prefer to 
construe that “in the Goethean sense.” 

What of the oft-recurring rumours of a match 
between “Winni” and “Wolf”, as she and Hitler 
called each other in private? “Absolutely rid¬ 
iculous!” Nevertheless, her reasons for dismissing 
the idea smack of a grievous renunciation: Hitler 
never meant to get married at all, not even to that 
creature Eva Braun, with whom he never made a 
single public appearance. As for herself, she was 
bound by the terms of Siegfried Wagner’s wiU, 
which assigned her the Festival directorship only 
for as long as she did not remairy. 

So Winni and Wolf could only see each other 
when she visited him in the Berlin Reichskanzlei 
or when he “came here to Bayreuth as a Wagno' 
fan and friend of the family.” When not attending 
one of the Festivals, he came “to enjoy some 
family life” and “to see the children.” Often, 
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when he Iiad unobtrusively Ixoken his journey 
“after dark” and she had chauffeuied him to 
Wahnfried from the hotel, he insisted on being 
taken to the children’s nursery. “Actually, they 
looked on him as a kindly uncle, and he really 
behaved like one when he was with us. He was 
absolutely sweet with the children.” He spoilt 
Wieland in particular, exempting him from 
military service and promoting his early paintings. 
He also visited Wolfgang in a Berlin hospital 
when he was wounded. A mild reproach was 
levelled at Wieland’s subsequent “root and 
branch” condemnation of Hitler: “One shouldn’t 
forget things like that!” 

H itler started attending the Bay¬ 
reuth Festivals in 1933. From 1936 onwards 
Winifred gave him the run of her husband’s house 
next door to Villa Wahnfried—the one she occu¬ 
pies today—and he would move in with his entire 
staff and retinue. He backed every new production 
at Bayreuth with 50,000 marks from “his private 
purse”, received the performers and discus^ the 
operas with the family until the small hours. 
During the War years he helped to perpetuate the 
Festival by releasing artists and saw to it that 
audiences (war-wounded, decorated heroes, nurs¬ 
ing stuff, industrial workers) were tended and 
transpoitcd by the KdF or Strength-through-Joy 
clubs. 

The charge that .she “placed the Festival at the 
service of Nazism”, says Winifred, is “sheer 
nonsense" Foi one thing. Hitler banned all 
personal demonstrations at the Feslspielhaus; for 
another, she once permitted herself “a little pri¬ 
vate joke" which involved making up two mem¬ 
bers of the male chorus in Gotterdammerung to 
resemble Goebbels and Goring (nobody spotted 
It) But she must have forgotten that the Festival 
progiammes hailed Wagner as an early member- 
in-spirit of the Nazi Party and likened Parsifal’s 
final act of redemption to the coming of Hitler. 

She does, however, remember that Goebbels, 
Speer, Rosenberg, Goring and other dignitaries 
Visited the Fuhnr at Bayreuth, that members of 
the Hitler Youth (///), German Girls’ League 
{BDM) and various folk ensembles travelled 
there “to catch a glimpse” of the FShrer during 
his “triumphal procession” from Wahnfried to 
the Fcstspielhaus, where she, Winifred, having 
had her hand kissed and been greeted as "gnaedge 
Frau", conducted him to his box. She also recalls 
that the people of Bayreuth were extremely 
considerate and never besieged Hitler in h^ 
quarters (“here on my home ground he enjoyed 
absolute peace and quiet”), that he slept from 
four a.m. till eleven or midday and observed a 
strictly vegetarian diet (“the most you could 
induce him to eat was Leberknddel'’). 
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Family friend and kindly unde, hand-kissing 
and liver dumplings; horror incarnate portrayed 
as a solid citizen in an idyllic retreat; daily fascism 
converted into unfathomable stupidity and 
ignorance; history and the oppressive past trans¬ 
formed. 30 years afterwards, into a blithe and 
carefree reduction of ultimate frightfulness to the 
status of vain anecdotes and windy banality. Not 
even the most muddle-headed Wagnerian, 
politically indifferent as he might be, could 
succeed in trivialising this astonishingly un¬ 
impaired ideological presence into a kind of Nazi 
nostalgia or even the ludicrous ravings of a human 
f(»sil. Certainly it has no connection with Wagner 
and the new Bayreuth. 


B ut Winifred Wagner goes even further. 

Hitler, you see, just wasn't like that. For 
instance: “Jewish members and the Jewish 
husbands and wives of members were invited as a 
matter of course” to his artists’ receptions at 
Bayreuth, and acts of persecution against the 
Jews did not really stem from him. “The chief 
instigator was Streicher in Nuremberg—he was 
quite impossible”, and she never did want to have 
him at l^yreuth. Hitler was the guiltless victim 
of malevolent insinuations. “He allowed himself 
to be unduly influenced and yielded to these 
radical demands. He should have resisted them, 
of course.” The logical inference: “I can entirely 
dissociate the Hitler 1 know from all the things 
people accuse him of nowadays.” All they accuse 
him of, mark you, not all he did. These five hours 
of Winifred are also a demonstration of political 
rhetoric. 

She still has a perfect command of ruling-class 
jargon—the vocabulary of those born to com¬ 
mand. At Wahnfried she finally asserted her 
“authority (die Gewalt)" after the Chamberlains 
left; a female employee “served our house faith¬ 
fully” (treu gedient) for 50 years; the Strength- 
through-Joy audiences were “not a human hotch¬ 
potch but genuine and deserving enthusiasts”; 
the “Kiinstlervolk" to whom she issues annual 
invitations, as Hitler used to do, she neatly 
divides into stars and “bit-players”; lastly, the 
Begum is “a personality who stands out from the 
common ruck” and whose success demonstrates 
that “fundamentally, people are ready and eager 
to create ideals for themselves.” 

The great and the small, the outstanding per¬ 
sonality and the common herd, masters and 
servants—she can only think in categories like 
these. No wonder she, her family and all “Ger¬ 
man-minded people... yearned for leadership” 
after World War I, when “sheer anarchism” 
reigned, because they had “a very strong sense of 


Germanhood”; no wonder she blurts out a 
phrase like “jiidisek vem>p/" (Jewish relatives) or 
angrily rejects the charge that Richard Wagner 
paved the way for the Final Solution of the Jewish 
question. “Nonsense! All Wagner was thinking 
of was at the most a sort of neutralisation of 
Jewish cultural influence on pohtical and artistic 
life in Germany...At the most. 

No less revealing is the language of the ortho¬ 
dox Disciple, of the Theatre Director, and of the 
autocratic Dowager Empress. Tietjen and Furt- 
wdngler, she observes gratefully, “were sweet 
enough to fall in with my wishes." There were few 
problems in those days, anyway, because no 
differences existed between “what Wagner had 
ordained” am! "what was carried out.” Not until 
the Wicland era did “everyone adopt an intellec¬ 
tual approach” to things. But it should always be 
remembered that, in the case of artists, one is 
“fundamentally dealing with children”; and 
members of the family desirous of working on the 
Festivals must in future “have won their spurs 
outside Bayreuth and be competent to collaborate 
here,...” 


It is sometimes hard to tell whether Winifred 
Wagner’s steadfast Nazism springs from simula¬ 
ted naivety, the cussedness of old age, or genuine 
conviction. For instance, she went around in the 
early 1920s collecting for Hitler while he was 
imprisoned at Landsberg, and her consignments 
to him included writing paper. “Du lieher Colt, 
now I’m accused of supplying the paper for Mein 
Kampfl No matter what 1 do, people are always 
attacking me.” 

No ambiguities mark her rancour for those 
who opposed, rebuffed, or deserted her: Tosca¬ 
nini (“he left here in a rage”); Eva Chamberlain 
(“a very overbearing character”); Wieland (he 
“ran everything down” and “did nothing but 
intrigue against us”); Fricdelind (she “always 
wanted to be at the centre of things” but “hasn’t 
really got anywhere”); and the American.s who 
requisitioned her house for twelve years, first as 
an officers’ mess and latterly as a CIA head¬ 
quarters, and desecrated the Festspielhaus in the 
cause of vulgar entertainment for the troops (“and 
they relieved themselves in all the cupboards”). 

In the closing sequences (filmed with great 
intensity by Dietrich Lohmann), Winifred Wag¬ 
ner sits in her arm-chair like a stone monument, 
her wrinkled lips pursed in denial or jutting with 
defiance, her head tilted back at an angle, listen¬ 
ing, wary, ready to do battle; only the throb of 
the veins in her forehead betrays her Inner tension. 
It is a very aged, very hard and masculine face, 
the face of an implacable grande dame and 
autocrat— a, dragon. She is a f^ful old woman. 
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For the rest, Syberberg's cinematic embeliish* 
ments (which have yet to be fully accepted by bis 
collaborator Gottfried Wagner) fail to carry 
conviction. Sub-titles are constantly inserted as 
presumably, aids to detachment, interim informa¬ 
tion and oblique comment: quotations, brief 
observations, anticipatory remarks. This is all 
very well in principle, but the texts are arbitrary 
and inadequate and never provide more than 
vague associations of ideas. Worse still are the 
brief lead-in and tail-piece; solemn, mystical 
nebulosities delivered in the emotion-charged 
and unctuous tones of a memorial service. 

The same goes for Syberberg’s grand design, 
the great arc linking Ludwig of Bavaria and 
Adolf Hitler, the interaction of Intellect and 
Power, the 19th century and the Third Reich as 
exemplified at the Villa Wahnfried. Abbreviated 
and restricted in this way, they too remain aro¬ 
matic platitudes and fragmentary ideas. Perhaps 
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light will be shed on these associated factors by 
the book version of the film, which will not only 
embody the text of Winifred’s remarks but in¬ 
clude a diary kept by Syberberg and, more 
notably, a documentation in words and pictures 
by Gottfried Wagner. 

Gottfried is also working on a Wagner book 
with Professor Hans Mayer; Wieland’s son 
“Wummi” (Wolf-Siegfried) is planning a book of 
his own; and Piper Verlag in Munich is at long 
last to publish Cosima’s diaries ... Bayreuth’s 
1976 centenary draws near. This film—historical 
record, autobiography, family drama, and sombre 
song of the Norns—should provide Festival-goers 
with something to think about. One can only hope 
that some television network here will undertake 
to show It in full; any form of abridgement would 
falsify it. 

WolfDonner 


Reflections on a Bright Morning 

You arc dead. So again and again 
I teturn to contemplate this abuimnable 
Brevity of living. How is it so 
Loving and exhilarating, so always 

Eager a chieftain of living should be 
Living no more? It isn’t enough 
To say. Your perceptions remain; it isn’t 
J’.nuugh to u-ad them, alone, out loud. 

And to love them, and to remember you. 
Whose investigating prtsciice, biilliant 
By day, hovered on shivciing extrem«-st 
Wings ovtr the night flowers of perfume: 

You arc not living. Tlicic is no you 

To whom it can be something 

'I’hat we live in part by your perceiving, 

And praise you. And thcie, speak 

W’ith what resignation we may, 

Is the distress. Remain mornings, middays. 
Evenings, nights, and men’s most curious 
Coruscations. But, you are not living. 


Geoffrey Grigson 
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The Ploughman’s Dream 


“Look,” came the voice, “Peasant, 

mooning your life away at a cow’s udtier, 

transfixed by the shadows of the gibbet and the cross, 

it’s all been done before—here they are, ' 

humped side by side in that country churcJiyard. 

Get out from under. What you want’s a bit of vision. 

You could have the \shole woild lu >uur hand, 
go places, get off the ground, 
even reach for the moon.” 

So he came in fiom fields to the gaunt pit-top, 
hungry, and went down. 

It was darkness, nan owing, blocki'd with lockfall, 

dust silting memorv thy. 

lie left his body many times behind, 

broken or starved, and spawned on m.iny women 

new selves harder than I he coal; 

still crouching, tunnelled on jiast wliere 

even rats went, or water drippi'd. 

“J-ook.” A kind of vaidt, 

furnished with cverv wondrous thing 

you could find a use for, stiiplit, air-conditioned. 

He knelt, brushed off one last bnit clinging to his moleskins, 
then waridcK'd around trying switches: 

package-meals, dial-a-loan; Ten Great Gom|josers; explosions. 

Not far fiom the World Wild Life miciofilin precinct 
a computer hulki'd, luminous, humming. 

“It’s got eveiythmg taped. 

Whatever turns up that that doesn’t recognise, well . . . .” 

It was all there. Even the moon: 

“Nothing to it. Look.” 

Cold, ashen—he balanced it on the palm of his hand. 

He didn’t know what to do with it. 

“Make yourself at home. There’s work to be done. 

Way out? 

I tell you we’ve pushed back the frontier so far. . . .” 

And yet it seemed smaller than 

a meadow from which hills had shrugfged away 

over the skyline to places where beer tasted foreign, 

and lightless nights let starry vistas in— 

or so he sometimes dreamed—of that, 

and, was it, the odour of mixen ? 

Awaking, he couldn't remember. 

“What you want’s more of all you've got” came his master’s voice: 
the face his own on the television screen. 
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“A Good Mouse Needs no Preparation 

—IntfTvifW with a fmtirman, breeder of prize-wtmtHg 
mice, broadtail y June on BBC 4 . 


This is an age 

when peoj)lc ihiow Life quivering on the page, 
untidy, crude; 

or on a screen or canvas—hot and nude 
the Muse lies there 

gasping, quite unadorned, completely bare, 
while all agree 

if she were clothed she wouldn’t then be She. 
Hi-r lovers, firm 

in adoiation, pour out words like sperm. 

The act is all— 

simple intensity, the mating call 
we recognise. 

Bras, ])ai)ties, lials are inessential lies. 


A certain tiuth 

such w'ooeis have, though they arc so iinrouth. 

Some passionate thought 
must still be there; the skilful and untaught 
alike must bung 

a kind of ardour— fir the woids won’t sing. 

'i’lie pulsing heart 
romanlicallv throbs in the best Art, 
but not direct; 

for w'C should emphasise, refine, select. 
Pejoiative word, 

it’s “aitificial”, but it’s not absurd, 
wrong, or ungood, 

to caive the statue trum the native wooil. 


Tool-making man 

always improves on Nature, if he can. 

The ciitie raves 

about those buffaloes painted in caves 
sfi long ago. 

This IS what’s called “technique” (you want to know?), 
magic or not; 

it’s what we have and animals haven’t got. 

Some wash their mice 

(painting is not allowed) to make them nice, 
or use a comb. 

I’m on their side—a house is not a home, 
and caring helps 

verse, painting, music, mice, cubs, kittens, whelps.. .. 
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The Re 
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edy for Inflation 


Sotne Practical Radical Proposals 


W HEN a building catches fire, it is the com¬ 
bustion of one object which generates the 
heat required to ignite the next. Unless counter¬ 
measures are taken, the Are spreads further and 
further, becoming more and more difficult to 
control, until there is nothing left. 

It is exactly the same with inflation. It is the 
rise in one price or wage which creates the con¬ 
ditions which will force rises in other prices or 
wages a few months later. The counter-measures 
required to stop inflation will have to be 
immediate and drastic 

The required measures will not be an “incomes 
policy." This evasive phrase had its origin in the 
muddled brain of the late Lord Beveridge. The 
word “policy” means nothing more than think¬ 
ing out the principles on which you intend to act 
later. Those who talk about “incomes policy” 
are trying to obscure the action which in fact 
they propose, namely legal limitations on wages 
and profits. As abundant experiences now show, 
they do not work, even in war-time, when public 
opinion is almost entirely in their favour. There 
are innumerable ways in which employers and 
trade unions can evade them, while complying 
with the letter of the law. Even Communist 
governments-—who have as one of their first 
objectives the suppression of free trade unions— 


Like the Engluh weather, everyfxniy talks about 
inflation, nobody does anything about it. We have 
accordingly invited Dr Cohn Clark, one of the 
world's most distinguished economists, to give his 
news on the subject, they will be discussed by 
critics in subsequent numbers of Encounter. Dr 
Clark is the author of the classic work on "The 
Conditions of Economic Progress" (1940). 
"Population Growth and Land Use" (1967). and 
"Starvation or Plenty?" (1970). He is Director of 
the Institute of Economic Progress at Australia's 
Mona.\h University. 


are unable to control wages and prices if they 
create too high a pressure of demand, as Stalin 
discovered. 

It is true that inflation spreads by self- 
reinforcing measures. But its original cause is 
excessive demand, and it can only be put right 
by checking demand. And the appropriate point 
of action is government demand. A substantial 
proportion of government expenditure now is 
financed by borrowing, which has obvious in- 
flutionury effects. Government expenditure 
IS now, while the effects of taxation on private 
consumption are delayed, and, if taxation is at 
excessive rates, may not appear at all—people 
will pay their taxes out of their savings rather 
than by reducing consumption. 

The idea that excessive government expendi¬ 
ture. even if financed by taxation, will cause 
inflation is not new. In the December 1945 
issue of Economic Journal 1 concluded, on the 
evidence available, that government expenditure 
in excess of 25% of net national product (Le. 
about 22% of gross national product) had in¬ 
flationary effects. It may not be generally known 
that Keynes agreed with these conclusions, not 
only in publishing them in his capacity as editor 
of Economic Journal, but also in private 
correspondence. 

For the past 30 years nearly all countries have 
been exceeding these limits—and have been 
suffering inflation. 

There are still some people naive enough to 
think that if the government provides people 
with education, pensions, medical service, etc. 
they will then be willing to save the amounts 
which they would have had to spend in providing 
them for themsielves. What a hope! When a 
family is provided with free medical service, or 
whatever, it imm^liately wants to spend the 
money thus saved on other obj^ts. 
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The Reme^for Inflation 


What is required to stop inflation is the dis^ 
mantling of the Welfare State. “The Welfare 
State” has become what Americans call a 
“weasel-word.” “Js it not the duty of the State 
to provide for its people’s welfare?”, its de¬ 
fenders will demand, indignantly. Of course it is. 
But this is very far from saying that it is the duty 
of the State to provide its people with welfare 
services which they are perfectly capable of pro¬ 
viding for themselves. It is the duty of the State 
to help the poor to obtain the welfare seivices 
which they need—and only the poor. The idea 
of the Slate providing welfare .services to the 
average family is inherently self-defeating They 
will have to pay in taxation, not only tor the 
services, which they may or may not need, but 
also for the vast cumbrous bureaucracy which 
administers them, and they will end up con¬ 
siderably worse off. All political parties however 
are deeply committed to the Welfare State, it is 
the votes of the big block of aboul-aveiage 
income families which they are seeking, and they 
have little concern for the poor. The parties vie 
with each other in the extravagance of the 
services which they oiler, all the time menda¬ 
ciously conveying the impression that someone 
cl.se is going to pay foi them. The principle there¬ 
fore must be that provision must be made for the 
genuinely poor, and that everyone else must 
(c.\plctive deleted) well provide for themselves. 

So TUB HRsr S7FP will havc to he to make full 
and adequate piovision for the genuinely poor, 
followed by the dismantling of all other Welfare 
State activities. There are a number of measures 
demanded by justice and good government 
which, in normal times, might have been the 
subject of long and careful preparation, but will 
now havc to be dealt with immediately us in¬ 
tegral parts of the countci miiation measures. 
It will all have to tv douv quickly. Bernard 
Shaw .said that if i'aiiiui..«,.■[ tcii.(.<i 30 years to 
do a week’s work a time would come when it 
would have to do 30 years' work in a week. The 
competitive bidding by the political parties to 
offer ever-largcr hand-outs of other people's 
money will have to come to an end, abruptly 
and finally. As Evelyn Waugh put it, the corrupt 
politicians of the 18th century did at least use 
their own money to bribe the electors. 

1 See the preliminary report in Scientific American 
(October 1972). 
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In this way, and in this way only, we will be 
able to stop inflation and preserve our free 
institutions, including Trade Unions. That the 
New Statesman should now be seeing Trade 
Unions among its principal enemies is comic, 
but at the same time ominou.s. It is true that 
some Trade Unions have been behaving with 
almost the maximum of irresponsibility. But the 
institution must be preserved. 


T hf right way for the Stale to help the 
poor IS not to attempt to organi.se services 
for them, to subsidise this service or that, but 
to give them enough money to enable them to 
purchase what they need, through “reverse tax.” 

Proposals to make money payments calculated 
simply in terms of a family's low or no income 
arc of course open to the objection that they 
give the family no incentive to earn, or to con¬ 
serve their assets; and only heroic virtue—or, 
(under 19th-century conditions) the threat of the 
workhouse—will inducx: them to do so. This was 
the objection, as historians will point out, to the 
“Old Poor I.aw”, abolished in 1834, and par¬ 
ticularly to Its application (m some counties but 
not m all) in the form of the “Speenhamland 
Plan”, which simply supplemented low wages up 
to minimum family requirements, thereby taking 
away the wage earner’s incentive to earn more, 
and also giving employers a pretext for under¬ 
paying, and weakening their incentive to intro¬ 
duce the technical improvements which they 
might have introduced if they had not been able 
to obtain such cheap labour. 

So there must be a “cut-out”—if the family 
e.irns an extra pound, its “reverse tax” payment 
must not be reduced by the whole of this amount. 
Some preliminary calculations were made on 
assumptions that the family should be allowed 
to keep two-thirds or half of any additional in¬ 
come received. Schemes on this basis turned out 
to be very co.stly, and to cover an inordinately 
large number of families. However some recent 
extensive (and costly) experiments in the United 
States* havc led to the unexpectedly favourable 
result that the incentive to earn is not weakened 
when the family keeps only one-third of any 
additional earnings. A workable scheme, at 
reasonable cost, can be designed on this basis. 

The next question relates to promptitude of 
payment. Most Reverse Tax proposals hitherto 
have implied that it will be paid only after some 
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delay, after inadequacy of income has been 
proved. This raises many diinculties. especially 
as families in need often have incomes fluctuating 
violently from week to week. The proposal is 
that any family receiving inadequate income, or 
unable to pay education or health expenses, 
could make immediate application for a grant of 
Reverse Tax. Only at the end of the tax year 
would the family's other income be taken into 
account. In accordance with this, they might be 
required to make a partial or complete repay¬ 
ment ol the amount of reverse tax which they 
had received. In the case of family income well 
above minimum level the applicants would be 
required to repay the amount received plus a 
substantial penalty, increasing with income. This 
is designed to prevent middle—or high—income 
families “trying their luck” for a free loan. 

It is quite clear that assessment of income, and 
of needs, must be made on a family and not on 
an individual basis. It is clearly absurd, for in¬ 
stance, for the son of a wealthy family, who 
earns a few pounds during his .summer vacation, 
to be able to apply to have this sum made up to 
a minimum income level. 

But in any case, for a number of reasons which 
will be indicated, it will be a desirable reform 
throughout the tax system, at all income levels, 
to assess on family, not on individual income. 
Family incomes will have to be fully aggregated. 
“Family” will be defined in the first place as 
spouses and dependent children. Young people 
over 18 may decide for themselves whether to 
be assessed with their parents or separately. 
But reverse tax applications for educational ex¬ 
penses from applicants between the ages of 18 
and 25 would only be received from those 
asses.sed with their parents. 

It should also be permissible to include adult 
dependents in the family. For many families 
this would be a substantial advantage in in¬ 
creasing their “divisors” (explained below). This 
would give a considerable incentive to private 
care for the aged and infirm. However, any such 
inclusion of an adult dependent in the family 
would have to be permanent. That is to say, any 
subsequent application for reverse tax by such a 


* For families of 2 and upwards, based on expendi¬ 
tures required to maintain welfare equivalence calcu¬ 
late by Seneca and Taussig, Review of Economics and 
Statistics (August 1971); ratio between 1- and 2- 
person families proposed by Alfred Sauvy, Rkheae 
el Population (1443). 


person would be debited against the family to 
which he had been previously attached, if that 
family had previously claimed him as a dependent 
adult. 

The present system of tax allowances for de¬ 
pendent children and adults has been eroded by 
inflation. In any case it was originally designed 
mainly for the benefit of low-income tax-payers, 
making little concession for children at higher 
income levels. It is unjust that, say, two successful 
business or professional men, earning the same 
income, should pay virtually the same tax, when 
one is single and the other supporting a large 
family. Tax allowances should be replaced by 
the French system of “divisors” based on the 
numbers in the family (“family” as defined 
above) The divisors would not be the crude 
numbers in the family. It co.sts more to provide 
for four people than for two, but not twice as 
much. There are certain “indivisibilities” in 
family expenditure. 

The proposed “divisors” are as follows®; 

Number in 

Jamiiy 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Divisor I J.70 2 13 2.49 2.84 3,19 3 58 

Tlic basis for all taxation and for reverse tax 
payments will thus be aggregated family income 
(including any “imputed” income from an owner- 
occupied dwelling) divided by the divisor for 
family size. This will be called Income per Unit, 
and will be the basis for ail tax assessments and 
reverse tax payments and repayments. 

T he next required change is the full 
restoration of what used to be called 
Schedule A (i.e. tax upon owner-occupation of 
houses.) Whatever were the motives, its abolition 
has clearly conferred an unjust advantage on those 
who have bought a hou.se, at the expense of those 
who pay rent and have invested their capital else¬ 
where, where the income from it is taxable. The 
inequity is greatest in the case of those who own 
and occupy the most expensive houses. It is well- 
known that much housing is at present under¬ 
occupied. This (and other measures proposed 
below) will create a strong incentive for dwellers 
in such under-occupied housing to move, or else 
to let part of their dwellings. The assessment 
should be based on the estimated gross rent for 
which the dwelling could be let, less rates, in¬ 
surance, interest on mortgage, and a tabular 
allowance for maintenance and depreciation, 
based on the size and age of the dwelling. This 
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assessment should be included in full in taxable 
income. 

Taxation, reverse tax, and other payments will 
be subject to indexing. (The word “indexation” 
is an unpardonable offence against the principles 
I of English grammar.) However strong the 
counter-measures against inflation, there are still 
many price increases which will have to be 
worked out of the system. The Government 
should announce indexing, at six-monthly inter¬ 
vals (in view of the rate of price increase perhaps 
even at three-monthly intervals), of principal and 
interest of all forms of Government debt, of tax 
brackets, and of reverse tax payments. Banks and 
building societies would have to be subsidised to 
apply indexing, because they would have to 
allow it on all deposits (though not on current 
accounts). It would be impracticable to distin¬ 
guish between old and new deposit accounts. 
While receiving indexed revenue from Govern¬ 
ment bonds, banks and building societies would 
be contractually bound to existing interest and 
principal payments on outstanding loans. New 
loans would be available, at low rates of interest 
—but the borrowers would be committed to 
indexed payments of interest and principal. 


W ITH so MUCH DEPENDING on the con¬ 
sumer pnee index, on which all these ad¬ 
justments will be made, some suspicious minds 
will fear that the government will be templed to 
tinker with the figures. I know this from the other 
side of the fence, having been an official statisti¬ 
cian for many years. Such a danger does still exist, 
though with the more complex statistical systems 
now in use tinkering would be more difficult than 
it was with the simple index numbers of the past. 
There might be a case, while leaving all other 
duties of the Central Statistical Office as they are, 
for placing the responsibility for compiling the 
consumer price index number on an indepen¬ 
dent commi.ssion staffed by statisticians and 
economists, with judicial status and poweis to 
collect evidence. 

It cannot be too emphatically pointed out 
however, that indexing is not a cure for inflation. 
It only mitigates some of the flagrant injustices 
caused by inflation. 

To RETURN TO reverse tax, applications could be: 

i. Pernument.oa grounds of: Old Age,Infirmity 
and Invalidity, Widowhood or marital separation 
with care of young children 


2. Temporary, on grounds of; Earnings Inadequate 
to support family, loss of earnings through 
sickness or accident, loss of earnings through 
unemployment, temporary adverse conditions 
for personal or family businesses, educational 
fees, medical expenses for any sickness or 
accident exceeding £25. 

In the two latter cases the reverse tax authori¬ 
ties would make the payments direct to the 
educational, medical etc. institutions concerned, 
after certification. Ownership of a dwelling 
would be reckoned as income, as indicated 
above. Ownership of other property (as distinct 
from income from it) would not be taken into 
account in applications for temporary reverse 
tax, but holders of such property could not apply 
for permanent reverse tax. 

In a few cases reverse tax payments will have 
to be made to men in regular work if they are 
supporting a large family on a low wage. Such 
cases should however, be uncommon, and not 
enough to give a general incentive to employers 
in some industries to underpay—as was the case 
with the “Specnhamland Plan.” 

Those capable of work, claiming on grounds 
of unemployment, would be rejected if they re¬ 
fused work, which was within their capacity, 
when offered to them. Unavoidably this would 
require the exercise of considerable discretion on 
the part of those administering the scheme. 

This repri-sents an important departure from 
the original Reverse Tax proposals of Professor 
Milton Friedman and others, which did not 
require a “work test”, and might have led to 
large numbers of able-bodied men living per¬ 
manently on the Reverse Tax payments—and 
devoting their energies to asking for more. 

To show how reverse tax should be worked 
(all the figures below are in income-per-unit, i e. 
family incomes divided by the divisor, or single 
persons’ incomes, we may put the reverse fax 
payment for a wholly supported person at £750 
per year (this and all other figures of course to 
be indexed upwards as prices continue to rise). 
If however, he receives enough other income to 
bring him above £750 he should be required to 
refund two-thirds of the excess. When, however, 
family income (other than reverse tax) exceeds 
£1,000 per unit per year the penalty rate comes 
into effect. The amount of reverse tax to be re¬ 
funded IS raised by the proportion which such 
income bears to £1,000. The following table 
illustrates how these proposals would work. 
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Amounts of Reverse Tax rfouired 
TO BE Refunded 

Family income per Unit Revene Tax received 
during past year other during past year per Unit 

than Reverse Tax 



£250 

£500 

£750 

£250 


0 

167 

£500 

0 

167 

333 

£750 

167 

333 

500 

£1,000 

250 

500 

667 

£1,250 

312 

625 


£1,750 

437 

875 


£2,000 

500 

1,000 



These figures relate to a family receiving re¬ 
verse td\ on grounds of poverty alone. In the 
case of a family which had also received say £250 
per unit reverse tax for medical or educational 
expenses the specified repayments would begin at 
points £250 higher than those shown. These re¬ 
funds would be payable in addition to ordinary 
income tax, which should only be levied on 
family incomes of £1,000 per unit and upwards. 

Ill the (probably unusual) cases of levcrse tax 
of more than £500 per unit having been received 
by families whose incomes from other sources 
proved to have been over £1,000 per unit, in 
order to avoid excessive marginal rates of tax, 
the penalty rates would be halved, but would 
continue for two years. 

These penalty rates of repayment should prove 
sufficient deterrent to applications from families 
not in real need. 

The provision of reverse tax for poor families, 
income divisors, etc , should be announced, and 
at the same time large reductions in income tax 
rates Some reductions in indirect taxes might 
also be possible. As indicated above, income 
taxation should not begin until income per unit 
reaches £1,000. The maximum rate of income lax 
should be 50%. 

T hen the blow would fall. All Government 
payments for medicine, and for education 
above minimum compulsory level, should im¬ 
mediately cease. For the poor, reverse tax pay¬ 
ments to cover these expenses could be available. 

The banks should make education loans 
(parents would have to guarantee repayment) to 
families ineligible for reverse tax. Universities, 
high schools, hospitals, etc., would have to con¬ 
vert themselves into institutions charging fees to 
cover the full cost of the services they provide. 
While teaching costs would have to be fully 


covered by fees, the universities could continue 
to receive some grants for research in pure 
science—applied scientific research should be 
paid for by industry. There would be a con¬ 
siderable fall in attendance at universities and 
high schools and some fall in the demand for 
doctors* and hospitals’ services. Some of the 
worst universities should be closed altogether, 
and the others would have to effect very large 
economies. 

For primary education, vouchers should be 
given to a value equal to the estimated average 
cost of education in a local authority school, 
which parents could cash at any private school 
of their choice. This would not be applicable, of 
course, in rural areas where no choice of primary 
school IS possible. But anything which can be 
done to promote competition between schools is 
desirable. 

Local authoritifs are responsible for a large 
amount of public expenditure, much of it de¬ 
sirable. but needing to be deferred in tmies of 
inllalion. 

Local authorities should receive: 

1 Rate revenue 

2 Motor vehicle taxation 

3 Other present minor revenues 

4. 20 “i of the personal (not company) income tax 
collected from residents in their aim (this is in¬ 
tended as a transitional measure until, as in 
Sweden, Canada, etc, local authorities arc cni- 
poweicd to collect local income tax, at rates 
fixed by them, as percentage supplements to 
national income lax) 

5. Supplementation grants (though not to the full 
extent of such deficiency) when per head icvcnue 
fiom the above sources falls below the iiational 
average 

6. Strictly limited loan funds (desciibcd below) 

Otherwise all government grants and loans to 
local governments will cease. They can undertake 
such additional expenditure (current or capital) 
as their own rate-payers are willing to pay t^ir. 

A public authority spending money \\h > *i has 
mostly been raised by a different taxing autli<irity 
never spends it with the same care as it spends 
money raised by taxing its own electors. The 
financial autonomy and responsibility of local 
authorities are among the saddest casualties of 
recent decades. 

Local authorities would be forbidden to under¬ 
take a general financing of higher education. It is 
clearly unjust to ask poorer rate payers to pro¬ 
vide for the privileged few destined mostly for 
prosperous careers. Local authorities, however, 
could if they wished offer 'a limited number of 
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scholarships as rewards for unusual scholastic 
merit. 

Local authorities would be required to sell all 
houses owned by them, within three years, re¬ 
funding an appropriate portion of the proceeds 
lo the Central Government. The local authori¬ 
ties’ share of the proceeds would have to be 
banked, and could not be spent immediately. 

All rent restriction and security of tenure 
should be abolished, and “Schedule A" tax im¬ 
posed upon owner-occupiers. The result would 
be a fall in the price of houses, and an abundance 
of accommodation available for renting 
The only qualification should be that low- 
income families faced with rent demands which 
they could not meet should be given time to find 
alternative accommodation by restriction of rent 
increases (after examination of income and 
circumstances) to 10% every three months. 

As with education, local authorities would be 
forbidden to pay gcncial subsidies on housing, 
but could if they wished provide special housing 
for the aged, infirm, etc. Subsidisation of such 
ventures by charitable and religious oiganisations 
would probably, howevci, be a better policy 
Nationalised industries .should not be per¬ 
mitted to incur los.ses. The railways should not he 
regarded as a social service. Most of their losses 
appear to arise on suburban .services, many of 
which are for the benefit of high-income families. 
The railways should be leqiiired to charge full 
costs, or to discontinue such .services The prin¬ 
cipal consequences of this would be a fall in the 
price of land, both in city centres, and in the 
suburbs ncai railway .stations. 

The amount of borrowing which can be per¬ 
mitted to Local Authorities and nationalised 
industries will have to be strictly limited. From 
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time to time the Oovemmant should announce 
the total amount of such borrowing which can 
be permitted, and invite all potential borrowers 
in these sectors to tender, awarding the loans to 
those whose needs thus appear most urgent. 

These proposals watt, probably mean some in¬ 
crease in unemployment, though it should not be 
very great nor last for long, as private demand 
rises to replace government demand. 

Inflation has led to a quite excessive demand 
for commercial and office buildings. The pro¬ 
posals rc rent control, selling of council houses, 
etc, will cause a fall in the demand for new 
houses, though this will be partially offset by the 
need for overtaking the great arrears of mainten¬ 
ance which rent control has caused. Nevertheless 
there will be some unemployed builders, who 
should be encouiaged to find temporary work in 
Continental Europe, or even in Australia. 

The principal disemployment, however, will be 
of civil servants and of teachers, who will, of 
course, fight the.se proposals eveiy step of the 
way. Discharges should be on the principle of 
Last In First Out. The younger men and women 
can more readily adapt themselves to other 
employments 

Encour.igmg early retirement by large “golden 
hand-shakos” is not a good policy-- it would get 
rid of the best civil scivants and keep the worst 
ones. 

Tufse PROPOSM.S will probably not be adopted. 
And inflation will conlmuc and accelerate. As 
with the Sibylline Books of old, the longer the 
decision is deferred, the higher will be the price 
which Will have to be paid. 
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Phaedra Victoriana 

By John Wcighlman 


P HAFORA Britannic A, by Tony Harrison 
“aficr” Jean Raeme,* raibes (he general 
question of what the National Theatre is trying 
to do when it presents us with modern English 
versions of the French classics. Is the aim to give 
the English public unacquainted with the great 
originals some idea of what those works are 
about, or is it rather to use the recognised 
masterpieces as starting points for the creation 
of new works, which have little or nothing to do 
with the primary texts'’ This is the eternal 
dilemma of interlinguistic communication. Should 
one remain faithful us far as possible to the letter 
and the spirit of the foreign work, or should one 
just treat it as an interesting and exotic old ruin 
from which to steal stones for the building of a 
new edifice? Both operations are legitimate; the 
first 1 would call translation proper, and the 
second adaptation Translation proper, however 
good, IS always to some extent a failure, because 
no two languages can ever lx; made to fit exactly 
one over the other. But at least this sort of 
rcndeiing transmits a proportion of (he foreign 
meaning and allows the reader or spectator to 
commune with a slightly zombie-likc double of 
the foreign work. Adaptation, on the other hand, 
can range from the unhappy hybrid, made up of 
incongruous bits and pieces, to the complete, 
autonomous success, which embodies a diflerent 
kind of aesthetic achievement, and may even, 
in its own way, outshine the oiiginul 
Judged in the light of the.se principles, John 
Wells’ version of The Marna/’c of Fiffaro was a 
scTviceable translation, and Tony Harrison’s 
previous effort, 'Ihe Misanthrope, an ingenious 
and largely successful adaptation. Moli^re’s 
bitter-sweet comedy was transposed from the 
Pans of Louis XIV to that of De Gaulle in the 
1960s, and the joke worked to some extent, 
because of the Canard EnchaM-hke parallel 
between Lc Roi Louis and Le Roi Charles, and 
the buzz of spiteful gossip on the fringe of each 

^Phaedra Bntamica. By Tony Harrison. Rex 
Colimgs, £1.2S, 


court. Moreover, rhyming couplet.s in English 
lend themselves to witticisms and irony. This 
English Mnanfhrope was not a new independent 
masterpiece, because the adaptation creaked in 
places, and besides nth-cxintury misanthropy 
could not exist in the .same foini in 20th-century 
society, but the play provided excellent entertain¬ 
ment and offered some equivalent of Mohfere’s 
sardonic sparkle. The cause of intcrcullurol 
communication was thus usefully served. 


P haidra Britannica is a different mat¬ 
ter Racine, adapting Euripides and Seneca, 
clothed Greek myth in 17th-cen(ury French, and 
he was no doubt expressing 17th-century feelings 
and ideas, but these are universal enough, and 
the verse they are embodied in is sublime enough, 
for the tragic poetry to be meaningful for anyone 
who has the time and the curiosity to enter into 
the conventions that arc being used. Racine's 
Phddru is presented as standing squarely in her 
native Greek culture, between the upper and the 
nether woilds, between the deities and mankind, 
and she partakes both of the human and the 
divine. The gods are her gods, and although 
JLacine predated sociological theories about 
religion and was later to retreat to orthodox 
Catholic piety, here he makes the gods function 
perfectly as direct projections of human passion. 
Phedre secs herself in a cosmic perspective and 
has a .special relationship with the creative, all- 
sccing eye of the sun. The major polarities in the 
play are, piccisely, the light and the dark, day 
and night, reason and desire, (he pure and the 
impure, the open and the closed, the said and the 
un.said, and they are all operating together to 
produce (he exquisite tension of the poetry, with 
its unique balance of the barbaric and the 
piccious. It seems to me that Ph6drc is still alive 
everywhere—I imagine I have often seen her face 
in the Parisian M6tro—but she has spoken only 
once with this central, ceremonious perfection. 

Mr Harrison’s “bright’’ idea in transferring 
the action from Ancient "Greece to Victorian 
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India breaks the back of the theme irretrievably 
by destroying the naturalness of the continuity 
between the human and the divine. His Phaedra 
is an English Memsahib (although apparently 
born in India, since her confidente is her old 
ayah), who cannot bear the heat and who 
attributes her misfortune to the erotic pressure of 
alien gods. In her, the human/cosmic of the 
original is reduced, in effect, to the Victorian/ 
colonial. At times, she might almost be para¬ 
phrasing the request: “No sex, please, we’re 
British.” This produces the inappropriately 
comic implication that the problem would not 
exist if the whole company could be translated 
to the hygienic atmosphere of the home counties. 
Theseus (the Governor) would presumably ride 
chastely to hounds and have no harems or 
xenanas to interfere with, while Phaedra would 
not be led astray by sinister Indian counsels and 
would conceive no guilty passion for her stepson. 
Of course, one could have a play about erotic 
over-stimulation being part of the white man’s 
burden in the tropics, if indeed it is, but this is 
not what Racine’s Pliedie is about; Racine is 
concerned with universal sex. Nor is it convinc¬ 
ingly the subject of Mr Hanison's play. If India 
is a hot-bed of lust, why arc Hippolyte (Thomas 
Theophilus, the Governor’s half-caste son—I 
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cannot see why he is called “Thomas, the god- 
loving”, unless this is a sly dig at his chastity) and 
Aricie (Lilimani, an Indian Princcsis) such models 
of decorum, when, as Indians, they should be 
even more lecherous than the whites? The 
answer seems to be, simply, that the original 
plot is being followed on this point, without the 
contradiction being noticed or bothered about. 

And there are other discrepancies too. The 
Governor behaves like a local tyrant, an attitude 
which might have been conceivable in the case 
of an 18th-century nabob, but would surely have 
been embarrasbing to the central British authori¬ 
ties in the mid-19th century. Besides, how could 
he disappear for months on end, without the 
bureaucracy sending in a substitute? His son 
could not replace him, because posts in the 
Government of India were not hereditary, and 
so on. It was an advantage for Racine to place 
his action, representative of modern psychology, 
in the elemental setting of mythic Greece, where 
tyrants were a reality and dynastic conflict an 
accepted part of politics; this allowed him to 
express the tensions with stylised simplicity. In 
any case, dynastic questions were still important 
in the I7lh century, so that he could feel them in 
his bones, and Louis XIV was not unlike Theseus; 
a “great” king, who appropriated any woman 
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who happened to take his fancy, ft is impossible to 
achieve a comparable elemental simplicity in the 
setting of Imperial India, with all the complexities 
of delegated authority. Therefore, what is strong 
and pure in Racine's play becomes muddled in 
Mr Harri-son’s version. Htaedra Bntannica works 
neither as a translation to convey the essential 
meaning of the original, nor as an adaptation 
saying something different in a valid way. 


N EvrRTiiFLfeSs, it is a most interesting, 
and in many a.si'KX'ts a most talented, failure, 
which illlustrates once again the enormous difli- 
culty of transferring anything of Racme to a 
foreign language. The form of French neo¬ 
classical tragedy is so stiff, bare and conventional 
that it admits of hardly any compromise between 
the masterpiece and the lifeless dud or empty 
rhetorical exercise In practice, there is Corneille 
(in part), Racine (for the greater pai t), and no one 
else, although this was the dominant serious 
genre for a century and a half. The major 
problem was how to achieve genuine poetic foice 
and psychological density in rhyming couplets 
subject to strict rules of lexical propriety, which 
excludes base terms and concrete references Mr 
Harrison, since he has set the action in 19ih- 
century India, cannot attempt the neo-classical 
form of Diydcn or Pope. He chooses a more racy 
Byronic or Audenesque style, and allows him¬ 
self total anachronistic freedom of vocabulary, 
so that Hippolyte (Thomas Theophilus) uses the 
expression “jungle freak”, and Thdramene 
(Burleigh) refers to “the storybook stepson/ 
stepmother thing”, as if Victorians could speak 
in the idiom of the 1970s The result is some¬ 
times highly successful in its own way, and 
sometimes surprisingly forced and bathetic—c g. 
“Her nerves seem whittled down to fiddle-strings” 
(anyone with nerves as thick as fiddle strings 
would be doing quite well)—^as if Mr Harrison had 
not had time to weed out all the blemishes from 
the text. But even when his verse is good, which is 
quite frequently, it can gi\e no idea of the 
transparent, generalised delicacy of the French, 
which IS what Racine is famous for. 

I SHALL GIVE Only onc example. Phddre’s first 
appcaranc*e, one of the greatest entrances in all 
literature, is marked by two short and perfect 


speeches, in which the breathings are regulated 
with the most meticulous and heart-rending good 
taste: 

N'aUons point plus avant Demeurons. chire Oenone. 
Je ne me soul tens plus, ma force m’abandonne. 

Mes yeux sont ^bloms du Jour que je revots, 

El mes genoux hemblcmts se dirobent sous mol. 
mias! 

Que ces vains ornements, que ces votles me pisent > 
Quelle importune mam, en formant lous ces noeuds, 
A priK win sur mon front d'assenihler mes che\eux? 
Tout m'affhge ct me niiit, el conspire d me nuire. 

In English these become: 

... no more, / can’t. Must stop 
No strength' Can’t move another step. 

Dazzled. My eyes O ayah, I can’t bear 
The sudden bnghtness. Sun. Light. Glare. 

Can't, avah, can't bear the light. The heat. 

/ don’t .wem to be able to stand on my feet, 
aaaqgghhh .... 

These stifling rags' Give me air t 

My hair piled up wound rounds And who did that, 

Cumheted my reason with a lumpish plait ^ 

It weighs like a stone What meddling !it tie maid 
Burdened mv leaden brain with thi\ huge braid? 

Aah all things weaiy me, and make me vexed! 

A rcsouiceful rendering, with some lapses and 
some good points—I particularly like: “Cum¬ 
bered my reason with a lumpish plait”—but it is 
obviou.sly without the economy and regal 
distinction of the original, and therefore does not 
help the English actress to strike the note of 
lealistic sublimity, characteristic of the French. 

Llt me add that, in spile of these criticisms, I 
found the performance fascinating from begin¬ 
ning to end Diana Rigg is a true tragedienne, 
whose slightly husky, contialto voice exactly fils 
the part, and she managed one or two quite 
splendid shouts. 1 kept wondering anxiously 
what would happen when we got to the r^ett de 
Thcraniene. Would the monster emerge in all its 
baroque, Freudian enormity as an appalling 
exhibitionist erection, indicative of destructive 
lust*^ By Jove, Neptune, or Siva, it did! 

Staled like a golden python, half gross worm, 

HalJ unclassijiahle pachyderm . . . 

and Roixrrt Eddison rolled out the lines with 
relish, making this one of the best moments of the 
play. 
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Bicentennial Blues 

By Stephen Miller 

I TS HOUR COME 

round at lust, 
the ungainly beast 
called the Bicen¬ 
tennial slouches 
towards Washing¬ 
ton to be bom. 
To be precise, it 
has b^n bom, 
though it is not 
yet 1976, having 
come into the 
world last spring 
at a distinctly inap¬ 
propriate time— 
the country pre¬ 
occupied by its 
defeat in Viet 
Nam, distracted 
by inflation, un- 
ploymcnt, and 
crime, and bemused by foul play in the C.1.A, 
the F.B.I., and the l.R.S. (the tax-collectors). 
Amid the noise of claims and counterclaims 
generated by such turmoil, the Bicentennial has 
had a difficult time making itself heard. In any 
case, it plans to be around for a year, reaching 
maturity dunng the summer of 1976, when 
hordes of celebrants are expected to descend 
upon Washington, Philadelphia, and Boston. 

Some signs and wonders of this Second 
Coming: the Washington Post has an ad for a 
“First Bicentennial Bell", a limited edition that 
costs twenty-five dollars, and one also for a 
“Bicentennial Medal”, also twenty-five dollars, 
that “bears thirty magnificently sculptured 
portraits of famous Americans.” The Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts announces a 
“Bicentennial Parade of American Music”, 
featuring music from the state of Massachusetts, 
and the State Department says that it will soon 
be issuing a Bicentennial Passport, its inside 
pages containing “a red, white and blue Liberty 
Bell pattern overprint.” 

Such hucksterism and hoopla are easy to 
deride, and no doubt by the end of 1976 every 


disaffected intellectual will have complacently 
uttered Samuel Johnson’s dictum that “patriot¬ 
ism is the last refuge of a scoundrel”, unaware 
that Johnson was referring to a particularly 
unscrupulous faction of Whigs called the Patriots, 
whose noisy protestations of high-minded prin¬ 
ciples he intensely disliked. Yet, surprisingly, 
such disenchantment or, rather, condescension 
IS not limited to intellectuals or, say, to smdely 
urbane Easterners; it is pervasive. Notwith¬ 
standing the medals, the passports, and the 
musical fetes, never did the country seem less 
eager to indulge in a celebration. Though there 
must surely be a band of hearty Texans whooping 
It up for the good old U.S.A., the Bicentennial 
seems something of a national embarrassment— 
something that, if it is to be endured at all, must 
be endured solemnly as a time for national 
introspection. As Time magazine piously intoned 
in the preface to its Special 1776 Issue, published 
last July: 

At a time when Americans arc questioning the 

very meaning of their nation's basic beliefs, it is 

rurrcshing and reassuring to return to our origins, 

to our fundamental values . . 

Just how this exploration will turn out to be 
“refreshing and reassuring" is not clear. 

To emphasise further the seriousness of the 
whole enterprise, the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administiation, the group that is 
orchestrating the affair, has joined with the 
National Endowment for the Humanities to set 
up what IS called “The American Issues Forum ” 
The brainchild of Walter Cronkite, a well-known 
television newscaster, the Forum is a calendar 
of topics designed to cover all aspects of the 
American experience According to the news 
release, it is supposed to “engage the partici¬ 
pation of all Americans, adults and children, in 
a serious exploration of some of the issues and 
forces fundamental to our society.” Or as 
Cronkite himself said: “I hope all of us will use 
the Calendar to examine these issues which can 
help us to understand who we are, so that we 
may look more clearly at what we should be as a 
people and a nation.” 

In some ways the Forum is an impressive 
undertaking. The topics were chosen by a panel 
headed by Daniel Aaron, a professor of English 
at Harvard. And the accompanying reading list 
was prepared by, among others, Daniel Bell, 
Ralph Ellison, Erik Erikson, Hans Morgenthau, 
and David Riesman. (The list is uneven, includ¬ 
ing such clinkers as The Greening of America 
and The Teachings of Don Juan, and lacking 
anything by Hawthorne, Melville, Henry Adams 
or Faulkner, or anything by American poets or 
philosophers, who were all sacrificed, I suppose. 
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to what the introductory material claims the 
selected books have: readability. Nevertheless, it 
does contain quite a few re.spcctabie works of 
literature and historical analysis.) Broken down 
into nine major topics and 36 subtopics, the 
Forum, which began in September, will last for 
nine months. It is hoped that organisations and 
conununity groups will arrange programmes that 
centre on these topics. In addition, there will be 
essays in newspapers, special series on radio and 
television, and something called “Bicentennial 
Youth Debates.” 

O ne’s initial response to all this is a cer¬ 
tain amount of awe and wonder. A strange 
country, this United States—a country whose 
government actually givra money to support 
programmes in which its citizens are supposed to 
examine the basic mechanisms that make the 
whole thing work. The gesture is surely quixotic in 
its expectation that people will be especially inter¬ 
ested in such a national consciousness-raising (to 
use a term much in vogue at present). It is 
quixotic, moreover, in its assumption that such 
an examination is ail to the good—that somehow, 
as Cronkitc suggested, it will really enable 
Americans to understand Who They Are. Can the 
quasi-myths that support a nation’s socio¬ 
political order withstand such a s\.rutiny? One 
recalls Burke’s admonition that the social order 
IS maintained not because people understand how 
it works but because they unthinkingly accept 
traditional beliefs, rights, and obligations. Or, as 
Walter Bagehot put it: “The most essential 
mental quality for a free people whose liberty is 
to be progressive, permanent, and on a large 
scale, is much stupidity.” 

Yet some may say that Burke and Bagehot 
serve up a cynical Old-World wisdom, which 
doesn’t apply to this brave new one. At least 
since the last 100-year celebration American 
businessmen, politicians, scholars, poets, and 
novelists have been declaring that the United 
States cannot be construed in European terms. 
Perhaps. But as Denis Donoghue suggested in a 
recent issue of the Times Literary Supplement 
there is something insidious about the notion 
that “the American experience is exceptional if 
not unique’*—a notion, Donoghue adds, that is 
pervasive in the field of American Studies. Is the 
Forum, then, an American Studies programme 
writ large, a way of underlining the Americanness 
of America? No matter that the Forum is 
designed to avoid a genial pat on America’s 
back, no matter that the Forum’s reading list 
leans heavily towards the dark side of American 
life: its exclusive focus on the American experi¬ 
ence is another sign of the country’s intense— 
one might say hysterical—self-consdousness. 


Looked at in this way, Cronkite's rhetoric 
about learning “who we are” becomes ominous, 
a symptom of tlM current American sickness— 
the country acting like someone in the throes of a 
nervous breakdown, continually turning inward 
to try to find out why things are falling apart. 
For example, Commentary recently devoted an 
entire issue to the question, “America Now: 
A Failure of Nerve?” And Time recently ran 
a long piece, which it featured as its cover story, 
entitled “Can Capitalism Survive?” One need 
only look at one week’s worth of the New York 
Times' Op-Ed page and the Washington Poit’s 
editorial page to see that such portentous ways 
of dealing with America are the order of the day. 

If many Americans think that things are falling 
apart, then the attempt to collectively sift the 
American experience may only accentuate that 
feeling of collapse, may only make painfully clear 
how far the country has drifted from its begin¬ 
nings. Moreover, the effort may exacerbate the 
divisivencss and social irritability that have 
become endemic m American life. (1 listened the 
other day to someone’s diatribe against the 
Forum iLscIf, the woman complaining that the 
topics had slighted women, Chicanos, and Native 
Americans.) Even if one applauds this “national 
dialogue” as a sign of the government’s brave 
and generous fuith in the sweet reasonableness of 
its citizens, one wonders how it can take place in 
the current atmosphere of bitterness and mistrust. 
The end result may be neither refreshing nor 
rea.->suring but may only lead to an increased 
supply of indignant de.sert birds reeling around 
the Beast as they clamour for their rights. 

Unfortunately not only are more and more 
Americans making claims—indeed demands—■ 
upon a bloated, defensive, and vacillating 
government, a government given to tergiversa¬ 
tion because it doesn't really know what to do, 
but the same Americans are regarding the 
government with total cynicism. They want more 
and more from a government they believe in less 
and less. The latter tendency is, I think, partly 
due to the tremendous power and prestige of tlw 
press. 

Of course it is foolhardy to attack the press, 
since the chief attackers in the recent past were 
Spiro Agnew, who turned out to be a crook, and 
the hired hands of the Nixon administration. 
The press is the hero of Watergate—^and well it 
should be. Nevertheless, the fact that all honour 
and prestige accrue to the press nowada3rs, and 
the fact that a journalist may, if he uncovers a 
scandal in the government, b^me both famous 
and rich, make for a peculiar and potentially 
difficult situation, a situation in which govern¬ 
ment officials win be very tempted to join the 
offia- side and become journalists. 
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Take, for example, someone holding an im¬ 
portant position in the government. He has 
some say in the making of policy, but not very 
much. Yet he must of course carry out the policy 
decided upon by his superiors, whatever his 
private thoughts on the matter, and he must of 
course be defensive and disingenuous with the 
press. He suffers, then, from certain pressures 
and tensions that journalists never feel. In the 
past one reason why those in the upper echelons 
of poiver were held back from, as they say, 
kissing and telling was that they would most 
obviously be out of a job and would have, 
probably, a hard time finding another one. Now, 
however, if such an official joins the other side 
the rewards may be great. He may become an 
admired author whom the public lionises because 
he has let his conscience be his guide. And his 
book may become a bestseller, with the attendant 
movie rights, television interviews, offers of jobs 
with Foundations, Universities, Institutes of 
policy studies, etc. And if his former colleagues 
despise him for betraying their trust, he may say 
to himself that they are probably envious of his 
fame. 

During the past few years the country has been 
treated to a spate of books by inside dopesters 
who have related all they knew about the inner 
workings of go\cinmenl. Just as there was many 
a soldier during World War 11 who hoped that 
he would redeem his agonising experience by 
writing the great American war novel, so now, 
perhaps, there are many toiling in government 
offices who dream of writing the great American 
expose, revealing ail they know about the 
Pentagon, the Senate, or—God save us—the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 

But I don't want to dwell on the motives of 
such men, since many of them may be honourable 
souls who, finally, were appalled by what they 
had to consent to. And there is no point in 
castigating the press for doing the job it is sup¬ 
posed to do. Yet even if one acknowledges, as 1 
do, that there has been too much secrecy in 
government and that some things the govern¬ 
ment has done deserve to see the light of day, one 
wonders how a government can function in a 
climate where officials fear that everything 
discussed and suggested may soon b^me 
public knowledge. 

Such, I'm afraid, is the political climate in 
which the Bicentennial is supposed to flourish— 
a state of affairs that has made the public so 
accustomed to revelations of sinister doings that 
it greets each newly-minted scandal with a touch 
of Schadenfreude: “Of course. I told you so. 
What else can you expect from such peopte?** 
Cynicism explains all. 
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A certain amount of scepticism towards the 
political realm is necessary, but total cynicism 
may well be destructive to the operations of a free 
society. Aside from its intellectual laziness, its 
failure to make distinctions, cynicism is a way of 
dismissing ail serious debate about the merits of 
particular policies und concentrating instead on 
the supposed motives of tliosc doing the debating. 
If seiioiis questions of policy are reduced to 
insidious s|Xxulations about motives, then 
cynicism, which piidcs itself on its stoic detach¬ 
ment from the grubby things of this world, could 
easily degenerate into paranoia, especially when 
people are not really as cynical as they pretend to 
be—that is, they are cynical only about the 
motives of those who support policies they dislike. 

Thus as this Second Coming becomes a reality 
wc find a .society where the best and the woist 
are full of conviction about the rightness of their 
demands yet at the same time arc cynical about 
those to w'hom they direct their demands 
'though some demands are in the right, and 
though some things done uniler the banner of 
gove;nmcnt have been unconscionable, the 
convergence of the above tendencies could heat 
the American pot to the boiling point. 

Yet these speculations may themselves be 
overheated, the effect of reading the eveiiioiis of 
writers who make their living divining the 
current of American life, A lengthy submersion 
in the waters of Tune, the New York Times-, 
Commentary, the Washington Post, and the 
American Issues Forum may, m fact, make one 
provincial, may remove one from the concerns 
of that other America variously labelled the 
Mass^, the Silent Majority, or—simply—the 
People. It may be that Americans are less 


exercised about politics than one thinks; it may 
be that they are, by and large, less cynical than 
apathetic or, frankly, bored. Books about the 
machinations of government are, I think, in 
the main read by those who exist in the govern¬ 
ment or on the margins of government. The rest 
of the country seems to prefer livelier and 
simpler entertainment— Jaws, for example, a 
novel about a shark and several unwary swim¬ 
mers, a novel that has become a bestseller and 
an extraordinarily profitable movie. For most 
Americans scare stories about sharks may be 
more compelling than scandals abotit the C I.A. 

Moreover the country is m the midst of a 
serious recession or a mild depression-call it 
what you will—and most Americans are probably 
more concerned with getting and spending than 
with deep thoughts about whether capitalism 
can survive or whether America is sulfcring a 
failure of nerve. They arc fumbling in the greasy 
till and adding the half-penc'e to the pence, their 
worries stiicily economic rather than vaguely 
political. Though Yeats, whose language I’ve 
appropriated here, found nothing to .say in 
favour of greed, Paul Fieund (the noted legal 
scholar who recently giive the annual Jefferson 
Lecture of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities) once called greed and hypociisy 
“two of the great civilising human traiLs”, 
explaining that “hypocrisy is a bridge thrown up 
between attitude and behaviour [and] greed is a 
response to the equalising power of money.” A 
society preoccupied not, perhaps, with greed but 
with making ends meet will have vciy little time 
for the Bicentennial, but it will also have no 
interest in becoming so passionately intense about 
politics that things indeed will fall apait. 


Coming Biick 

I foi^Pt the sea, passing the lust 
lighthouse after a voyage. 

1 diive home thtough forests, 
darkness icsing bctwf*cn pines. 

Evciything folds up for the night, 

already friends and places half 
way into memories. 

The forest goes on growing in the dark 
where 1 lie thinking of the slow rings 
behind me, aiound me, before me. 

Robin Fulton 
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European Notebook 

Arguing about 
Fascism 

By Francois Bondy 

I s Fascism still fascinating? The historical 
phenomenon of 20th-century Europe appears, 
if one overlooks its rhetorical uses in propa¬ 
ganda battles, to have faded- -except in the 
place of its origin, Italy. In Germany they would 
seem to have “mastered the past”, and even the 
recent so-called “Hitler-Welle" of biographies 
and memoirs is approaching an end. In France 
the era of the Nazi Occupation and the Vichy 
regime is taken to be “so long ago” that even 
the national celebration of Victory days is 
being abandoned. But in Italy there was neither 
a popular resistance movement nor a Nuremberg 
Trial of war criminals nor an Anglo-American 
“Re-cducalion” programme. What happened in 
the two decades of Italian history under Benito 
Mussolini still needs to be confronted, considered, 
criticised. 

The first controversial step in this direction 
has now been taken by an historian of the 
younger generation which, neither pro- nor anti¬ 
fascist, is simply post-fascist. Renzo de Felice 
IS 46, but he is not without personal commitment 
as his first book, A History of the Italian Jews 
under Fascism, testified. He went on to produce a 
four-volume biogiaphy of Mussolini, and it has 
alieady gone into several editions, with much 
attention in the specialist historical journals. 
Renzo de Felice has now been interviewed at 
length by an American historian, and the slim 
book just published by Benedetto Croce’s old 
house, Laterza in Ban,' has provoked a nation¬ 
wide storm of controversy and debate. 

Here is no conventional repetition of the old 
well-worn theses about fascism, totalitarianism, 
late capitalism, charismatic leadership, and the 
like. Thisactof revisionism has proved tobea little 
too much for Italy’s ideologist intellectuals. A 
massive counter-attack has developed, and De 
Felice's friends have even been talking of a 


**witch-huiJt.” Nearly everybody I spoke to about 
it is either passionately For or Against. Perhaps 
his most daring piece of research was to actually 
try and locate the survivors of the Mussolini 
regime and gather their testimony; and only 
Federzoni, the ideologue of strict nationalism, 
refused to be interviewed. Not that he has 
published any of this material, but obviously 
the “personal” insight into motive and characters 
has ^n helpful to “understand” history rather 
than simply to sit in judgment on it. 

De Feuce’s historical approach is to make certain 
important distinctions—^for example, between the 
Movement, the Party, and the R6gime, with 
Mussolini’s person supplying the only connec¬ 
tion. Here he sees the Duce as a “revolutionary” 
figure. This is, of course, explosive stuff in 
contemporary Italian politics where Revolution 
means Left and the Right stands only for Reac¬ 
tion. But De Felice argues that it was indeed a 
revolutionary factor in Italian society to recruit 
new popular elements and classes—the “masses”, 
if you will—into participation in the political 
prixcss. One notes that Aido Garosci, the 
respected anti-Fascist and historian, recently 
a.scribed the high participation of the voters in 
national elections (W%) to the lasting influence 
of the earlier “activisation.” 

More than that, De Felice argues that the 
Fascist Revolution did manage to win a popular 
consensus: Mussolini, until the last disastrous 
period of World War II, enjoyed the support of 
a majority, sometimes silent, often acclamatory, 
but not simply a popularity based on force and 
manipulation. One of the volumes of the work on 
Mussolini IS called “The Years of Consensus.” De 
Felice, accordingly, places emphasis on the peace¬ 
ful pro-Western foreign policies of the regime until 
at least 1934; and he doesn't believe the later 
involvement in aggressive war to have been 
“inevitable”, or "in the logic of events.” It was 
Mussolini, at a time when the Western powers 
showed no interest in what was happening, who 
mobilised troops on the Austrian border to warn 
Hitler. Here, as in many other places, De Felice 
sharpens his pencil point until it almost breaks. 
The war of conquest in Abyssinia, the demands 
for Corsica and Nice—these surely were not 
pieces of rhetoric, but like the invocations of the 
heritage of ancient Rome were part and parcel of 
an expansionism which expressed itself in the 
Fascist cult of War, an “ideological twist” which 
had histone consequences. 


‘ Renzo De Felice, Intervista sul Faschmo fed. The “ideoiooical Twisr” which De Felice d<^ 
Michael A. Ledcen), published by Laterza (Bari, emphasise, even to heretical proportions, is the 
1975). Cult of Youth. The addiction to youthfulness, he 
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holds, was real and deep; and in point of 
fact Mussolini allowed a little more fr^om to 
the youth movements (and their periodical pub* 
lications) than was his wont. This is arguable. 
But the thesis which has caused the most 
controversy—involving all the major news¬ 
papers of Italy, as well as radio and television 
broadcasts—^was tus insistence on the singularity, 
the uniqueness of Fascism, and the worthlessness 
of the comparisons so often made to other 
"Right-wing” movements, from the Rumanian 
Iron Cross to the Juntas in Greece. Here the 
polemic is with the classic presentation of Ernst 
Nolte in bis book Three Faces of Fascism 
(1963). Others ha\« gone on to use “Fascism” 
as a catch-all, and De Felice seems to be 
curiously keen not to give up Italian specificity. 

Historians, especially German ones, will 
surprised by this claim of national exceptional- 
ism, and it is more forcefully than persuasively 
argued. Italian Fascism was Left, German 
National-Socialism was Right. Mussolini never 
forgot his experiences as a socialist, continued to 
believe in a “progressive future”, while Hitler 
remained untouched by such sentiments and was 
bound by past traditions. De Felice even con¬ 
tends that only Mussolini had the true charis¬ 
matic style as leader, and suggests that Hitler 
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thought of himsdf as dispensable. If there was an 
identity between the two dictators it was in what 
they rejected, not what they shared. The Fascist 
and the Nazi were two quite diSermt species of 
political animal. 

Needless to say, the usual view of historians 
has been the very opposite. Where but in Italy 
were the traditional institutions, like the Papacy 
and the Monarchy, powerful and influential, and 
ready to play a role when the Fascist regime 
began to disintegrate? Who was really more 
“independent of the past”, the relatively con¬ 
servative Mussolini or the radical Hitler? Like 
ail strong-minded historians offering a simplistic 
interpretation, De Felice picks and chooses 
among the available facts, often ignoring the 
obvious ones and not even attempting to explain 
them away. For him Fascism is revolutionary 
because it transformed the old political structure 
by bringing a new class into the social struggle 
for power. This was, he claims, a specifically 
Italian phenomenon. 

There have, of course, been critics galore. Not 
a few have spoken in terms of a “stab-in-the- 
back” to anti-Fasdsm. Rather more calm was the 
evaluation in the Corrlere della Sera by Leo 
Valiani, an historian of the older generation. 
Valiani was in Mussolini’s prisons for some ten 
years and in fact was, after 1943, a leader of the 
“military underground” in Northern Italy; his 
work on the Habsburg monarchy is widely 
respected. The differences between Narism and 
Fascism, according to Valiani, are not greater 
or different in substance than the differences 
between Germany and Italy. Valiani does not sub¬ 
scribe to the notion that Italy was “youthfur’and 
"optimistic” and Germany merely lost in visions 
of a Gdtterdammering and an Untergang. Who 
after all had a Kraft-durch-Freude moitement, 
proclaiming strength through joy? Indeed the De 
Felice theses could be stood on their head, and 
have in fact already been. In Half Dahrendorf’s 
well-known work on German politics,* it is 
Nazism which is seen as a truly revolutionary 
force, if an unwitting destroyer of old social 
forces and attitudes, and thus a preparatory stage 
for Germany’s subsequent post-War democracy. 

The most formidable defence of De Felice 
came from Rosario Ronwo, an historian of hi^ 
repute, writing in the Nuovo Glormle, and 
troubled by the “hysterical” and “denimdatory” 
character of the national debate. He disagreed 
with many of the contentions, but felt no serious ' 
historical interpretation should be placed beyond 
the pale of intellectual discussion. One leading 

*See Ralf Dahrendoif, “The New Germanics: 
Restoration, Revolution, Reepnstruction", Encoun¬ 
ter, April 19^ 
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Communist—possib^ in fbe genera] mood of 
making historic compromises—even tried to 
mediate between the polemical camps. Giorgio 
Amendola, the son of a liberal politician who 
was murdered by the fascists, insisted in an article 
in Units that Fascism was not simply a mattor 
for outrage and indignation, that it had to be 
comprehended, indeed, “integrated’* into the 
course of Italian history. It is not enough to trace 
only “the thin line of erstwhile anti-fascist 
resistance.’* He uses, however, this argument to 
play down non-Commumst anti-fascism. There 
was, according to Amendola, a “Left” dement in 
the early rallying of the Fascist movement (here he 
is only following Togliatti’s Lezloni sulFascismo); 
and there were many, like the Commumst Delio 
Cantimori, who in fact thought they saw in it a 
hopeful revolutionary future for Europe and, like 
Ingrao, today a gray eminence in the Party, who 
were active in Mussolini's student movements and 
felt themselves to be “progressive” rather than 
“reactionary.” Surely this is tricky and dangerous 
ground for ideological forays, in view of the old 
Jurgen Habermas formula of *‘Left Fascism.” 
If fascists turn out to be communists, may not 
communists mutate into fascists (in Portugal 
Cunhal is in fact being denounced on the Left as a 
“fascist” in method and principle)? In an ex¬ 
change (in the weekly Espresso) with Leo Valiani, 
Amendola amplified the sense in which anti¬ 
fascism was “too thin a thread.” Only the 
Communist party—^he contended—had a clear 
policy while all other anti-fascist movements 
were utterly confused and grievously mistaken. 
Suddenly the argument about fascism and anti¬ 
fascism took on a difierent aspect. The apparent 
liberalism of Amendola’s defence of De Felice 
had a very different meaning and motive: the 
desire to diminish the political and ideological 
role of the non-Communist anti-fascists. 

As for De Felice in this whole altercation, he 
notes with a melancholy tone that “among the 
worst evils which Italy has inherited from the 
Fascist epoch is the heritage of intolerance— 
the anti-fascists have taken it over, nationalising 
the habit of discrediting and destroying one’s 
opponents....” 

Why is it that only now in Italy, “thirty years 
after”, has such a controversy broken out? 

Th^ are, to be sure, Neo-Fascists on the 
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Italian scene; but the chances of their seizing 
any kind of power for themselves is just about nil, 
although the L^ (and espedally the Par Ltft) is 
constantly diouting about the imminent dangos. 
Thus De Felice’s approach, which is that of an 
historian who thinks of tlw phenommion he is 
dissecting as a thing of the past that can be 
looked at objectively, is a kiml of ideological 
provocation. To be sur^ thoe are “dangers** 
on both Left and Right, mid both have been 
involved in the wave of terroristic violence which 
has swept Italy in recent years: “irome nere” 
and “frame rosse'\ conspirades both red and 
black. But politicians and even judges in Italy 
have a keen nose for the way the wind is blowing, 
and the tendency is to deal with Left violence 
most circumspectly. The ideological atmosphere 
suggests that “only from the Right” can come 
threats to the democratic social order. The 
mantle of Anti-Fascism thus offers a protective 
coat for all the elements on the so-called Left 
who are operating extra-legally. How disturbing, 
then, to hear it argued by Renzo de Felice that the 
total simple-mindedness of “anti-fascist” articles 
of faith has nothing to do with understanding 
the past or effectively dealing with the present 
(Here is a break with Italy’s grand rhetorical 
traditions in politics.) 


S OME FIFTY YEARS AGO there used to be an angry 
cry, "Ha detto male di Garibaldir\ for even to 
seem to speak ill about Garibaldi was tantamount 
to sacrilege. Italian political life has always had its 
secular saints. Now the idea has been put about 
that Renzo de Felice has spoken well of 
Mussohni (which he hasn’t), and this too is to be 
reckoned among the sinful perfidies. 

Still, it remains something of a paradox all’ 
italiana that an historian who thought he could 
put some distance between the past and the 
present should have been so passionately caught 
up in the current twists and turns of political life 
here. To tiy to revise an interpretation of bygone 
events is obviously to be a “revisionist”, a 
dangerous thing in a world of embattled ortho¬ 
doxies. Perhaps someone at Laterza in Bari 
should have reminded Renzo de Felice of 
Benedetto Croce’s old dictum that all history is 
contemporary history. 
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Uupicldng the Pattern 

D. 11. Lawrence & Biography—By Robert Gittings 


T he BioGRAiMiFR of a writer has one set of 
difliculties which the biographer of any 
other professional person is spared. Even if a 
writer has not directly and openly written his own 
autobiogtaphy, he has probably done so indirect¬ 
ly in his plays, novels, poems, or whatever forms 
of literary expression he has used. The literary 
biographer is at once faced with the problem of 
this material. In writing the biography of, say, 
an engineer, one does not have to decide whether 
the Clifton Suspension Bridge is fictional, only 
part-fictional, or tiue It exists as a fact in itself; 
while a general who gives a fictional account of 
his battle is soon found out by history. 

There is, of course, a school of criticism which 
maintains that a writer’s works do exist as facts 
in themselves, and that the biographer has no 
need ro meddle with them. This is a further 
discouragement to the literary biographer, the 
dismissal of his work as irrelevant and unneces¬ 
sary. We have the “Ode to a Nightingale"; why 
do we want to know about Keats as a person? 
Isn’t Tess of the d’Urbervilles enough, without 
dragging in the marital troubles Hardy was 
experiencing while composing it? Sooner or later, 
and generally sooner, when he has accepted his 
first flattering invitation to address a university 
or college audience, the literary biographer is 
challenged with this sort of aggressive question: 
was his journey of research and laborious fact¬ 
finding, on which he spent the awards and grants 
he was generously given, at all necessary? 

From a prejudiced point of view, I naturally 
maintain that it was: that in literature, as in any 
other profession, it may be important and 
illuminating to relate the life and the work. In 
doing this, of course, one is frequently mis¬ 
understood. To give a personal instance, T once 
spent a good deal of time, trouble, and, as I had 

• Son and Laver ■ The Young Lawrence. By Philih 
Callow. Bodley Head, £6 00. 

* In our Infancy. An Autobmgraphy. Part 1, 1882- 
J9I2 By Helen Corke. Cambridge University Press, 
£4.90. 


hoped, wcll-placcd ingenuity, discovering what 
Hardy’s fine poem “During Wind and Rain” was 
actually describing. Critics had expatiated on its 
symbolism of change and decay, displayed in 
telling and wcll-chosen images, “How the sick 
leaves reel down in throngs”, and how "the 
rotten rose is ript from the wall" and so on. Yet 
why did Hardy include other images, some 
prosaic and even commonplace, which surely 
could not be treated on a symbolic level, like the 
“pet fowl” which came “to the knee”, the 
“Clocks and carpets and chairs/On the lawn all 
day”? All these I found mentioned practically 
word for word in his dead wife’s manuscript 
reminiscences of her own family homes. Hardy, 
as so often in his poems of self-torturing re¬ 
morse, was contrasting his wife’s happy childhood 
with the later decay and sadness of their own 
married life. It showed, I thou^t, too, how words 
carelessly written by another person could 
become kcy-phrascs in a highly-organised poem. 
The comment, however, of a critic whom t 
highly respect was that “As usual, these cor¬ 
respondences are interesting rather than essen¬ 
tial”, and that a certain “brilliant critical 
commentary on the poem is none the less 
illuminating for mentioning none of them." So 
much for the hard-won “discoveries” of the 
literary biographer. 


T hese rffiections on the perils and 
problems of literary biographers are partly 
aroused by the arrival of Plulip Callow’s bio¬ 
graphy of the young D. H. Lawrence.^ together 
with the autobiographical study by one of 
Lawrence’s friends, Helen Corke, of her own 
first 30 years, including her friendship with 
Lawrence.* Quite apart from the obvious 
likenesses, which have often been pointed out, 
the problems in a literary biography of the young 
Lawrence resemble those with the young Hardy. 
Both men left a mass of writing about their early 
years, which can partly be taken as autobiography. 
In some ways they are startlingly similar in their 
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tmitment of facts. Both were inother>fixated, 
and both exalt their mothers to some extent at the 
expense of their fathers. It appears from Callow’s 
biography that there was not nearly as much 
class difference between Lawrence’s parents as he 
himself, in Sons and Lovers, would suggest. 
Their grandfathers were socially alike, a tailor 
and a failed silk-manufacturer, and there was 
even an earlier marriage between members of 
the two families. These facts hardly fit the rough 
miner and refined lady schoolteacher of Sons and 
Lovers. Similarly, Hardy juggled historical fact 
even more curiously in the mother-worship of 
his own autobiographical writing. Dwelling on 
his own mother’s “educated” mother, “who 
owned a stock of books of esccptional extent”, 
he conceals the fact that his mother, like all her 
brothers and sisters, was brought up on parish 
chanty, and herself went into domestic service 
at an early age. This need to build up his mother 
led Hardy also to belittle his father, for whom, 
paradoxically, he had great respect He portrays 
him as casual and unsuccessful in his business of 
stonemason: the truth, easily found in 19th- 
century census returns, is that Hardy senior, 
starting from virtually nothing, created one of 
the most successful and profitable building 
businesses in the Dorchester area. 

What trust, then, can the biographer of a 
literary figure place in the literary creations 
which purport to give the fa^'ts of the subject’s 
life—for though Hardy, unlike Lawrence, at 
limes strcnously denied autohiogiaphy in his 
novels, he also at times admitted it. Lvery artist 
who is worth anything transmutes, selects, 
airanges; a paintei’s composition may be based 
on a landscape, but it is seldom the exact topo¬ 
graphy that he actually could sec. So with a 
novelist or indeed any creative writer. What 
Keats called “the innumerable compositions and 
decompositions which take place between the 
intellect and its thousand materials” is alone 
certain to shift the fiction, sometimes by imper¬ 
ceptible steps, further and further away from 
original fact. Sometimes a writer even recreates 
while in the act of observing. This is always 
certain when we have actual evidence of delib¬ 
erate literary revision. We know that Lawrence, 
prompted and guided by Edward Garnett, and 
caustically criticised by Frieda, virtually rewrote 
and reconstituted Sons and Lovers from begin¬ 
ning to end in the same way that Hardy revised 
much of Far From the Madding Crowd under the 
expert editorial tuition of Leslie Stephen. Those 
who try to import the exact situation of Sons and 
Lovers into Lawrence’s own luo-story should 
heed this admirable note, accompanying por¬ 
traits of Mrs Lawrence and Jessie Chambers, in 
the catalogue of the 1972 Nottingham Festival 
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Exhibition of the early years ofD. H. Lawrence, 

His mother and his great friend at the Ha^ [Jessie 
Chambers] remain^ at this time the oominant 
female influences in Lawrence’s Ufe. Though the 
settings in which he knew them—a collier’s home 
and a farmer’s home—differed, scholars have 
perhaps put too much emphasis upon the posses 
siveness, sometimes the jealousy, or each, and take 
too closely the fictional Paul Morel for the actual 
Lawrence. 

T his is the biographical danger, of which 
Philip Callow seems only parUy aware, in 
using fiction, however convincing, as factual 
evidence. I say this because it is clearly a habit he 
extends to fictional writing other than Lawrence’s 
own. Helen Corke’s autobiography provides a 
test case, and in some ways applies a touchstone 
to Philip Callow’s biographical method. Miss 
Corke knew Lawrence as a young teacher at 
Croydon, became close enough to entrust him 
with the diary of her own tragic love-affair, and 
to allow him to base his own second novel. The 
Trespasser, on this diary. She too wrote a novel. 
Neutral Ground, based on her unhappy story, in 
which the young Lawrence appears as Derrick 
Hamilton, while she herself is Ellis Brooke. 
Some of the most striking and characteristic 
incidents in Lawrence’s early life are known 
through her. Philip Callow uses one of these, 
without incidentally giving its source, to show 
Lawience in a mood of extreme intolerance. This 
is Callow’s retelling of the incident in his own 
rather breathless narrative style, which, by the 
way, seems somehow an entirely appropriate 
medium for a biography of Lawrence. He writes: 

She [Helen Corke] remembers at least one occasion 
when his normal self broke through savagely They 
had gone into London together one Saturday in 
May to sec some opera. They arrived too late. 
Lawrence wanted to take her on to a music-hall; 
he thought the carefree noise of it would do her 
good Feeling jangly and irritable, she said no: he 
could go if he wished. She would inake her own way 
home. He flew into a temper, pulled her into a bus 
and then off again when they reached Hyde Park. 
He gripped her arm and walked her up and down 
in the dense crowd, against the background of 
traffic. She almost hated him, he was so brutally 
insistent. Again she told him ^e was going home, 
her nerves couldn’t bear to be exposed to such 
ugliness. She felt sick. Angry still, he marched in 
front of her to the station. Getting out at Croydon, 
after standing all the way in the crowded tram, she 
burst into tears and ran off. 

This incident is obviously taken from a passage in 
Helen Corke’s novel. Neutral Ground. Taking up 
the story at the point where she refuses to go to 
the music-hall, it reads: 

"Come on then!’’ he said savag^, turning away. 
She followed him, surprised>«t his sudden change. 
He kept ahead of her till they came to a bus stop. 
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•nd then seized her ann and drew her on to a bra. 
It was full and she had no chanee to question him, 
but assumed he was taking tickets for the railway 
terminus. He descended, beckoning her, at Hyde 
Park Comer. 

“We’ll go into the Park, shall we?” 

The band had just finished playing; the Broad 
Walk was throngikl with excited, noisy people .. . 
backed by the roar of traffic. She felt lonely and sick. 
Derrick walked up and down, holding her arm 
tightly, gazing into the faces of the crowd, smiling 
queerly. Even he had become unfamiliar, and she 
Ixgan to resent the compulsion of his arm. It was 
the compulsion of the Present, with which she had 
nothing to do. 

“Do you want to stay any longer? I’m going 
home,” she said pr^ntly. 

“You’re not eqjoying yourself?” He looked into 
her eyes, his own hard and brilliant. 

“I? No!” she was faintly contemptuous. 

“Weill We’ll go home.” He dropped her arm and 
strode off, his face set with anger. She followed, 
miserable, angry, because some emotion of the 
moment, trumpery it must be, was disturbing her 
calm. They walked fast, in silence, to the terminus. 
Tlie train was crowded; they had to stand. Outside 
the station Ellis turned: 

“Go your own way. Derrick! I want to be alone.” 

“Nonsense! Of course I shall see you home.” 

To her own utter amazement she burst out crying 
and ran away from him He followed, striding along 
beside her without speaking. She was controlled 
when they parted, and said no more than good¬ 
night tonelessly, not offering her hand. 

In Hflen Corke’s reminiscences, however, the 
tone of description is quite different, and so are 
many of the details. After she has refused to go 
to a music-hall, she continues.: 

He will not leave me and we board a bus going to 
Hyde Park. A band is playing; we join the crowd 
of people strolling up and down the Broad Walk. 
David is fascinated; he stares, smiling, into the 
faces of the passers-by; his face has an expression 
I have never seen on it before... 1 stop, release my 
ann from David’s, and tell him 1 am going home 
“You don’t like it?” he queries, still with that 
strange smile. We take a crowded bus to Vktona, 
and a train to Selhurst, without having spoken 
again, and I wish him good-night at the garden 
gate without offering iny hand. 

It is clear that Callow has based his account of 
what happened on Helen Corke’s novel, not on 
her actual remembrances. If it is argued that 
these latter were unknown to him when he wrote, 

I am afraid the answer is that it is the business of 
the biographer to find such things, always to get 
back from the secondary to the prime source. At 
all evrats, it can be plainly seen here what empha¬ 
sis is given by basing a biographical incident on a 
fictional source. Writing up the incident for a 
novel, Helen Corke has herself heightened and 
dramatised it. In her novel, Lawrence (Derrick) 
seizes her arm and pulls her on to the bus for 
Hyde Park. There is no such compulsion in her 
reminiscences. When they leave the Park, in the 
novel, he “strode off, his face set with anger. 
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She followed.... They walked fast, in silence, to 
the terminus.” The picture of the man leading 
and the woman abjectly following does not 
appear in her memories. They simply take 
another ‘‘crowded bus to Victoria”—an incident 
abandoned in the novel because of its com' 
parative pathos. Finally, in the novel, ‘‘she burst 
into tears and ran off” with him in pursuit, while 
the reminiscences give only a commonplace 
farewell. Everywhere the novel fastens on 
Lawrence a more abrupt, inconsiderate, even 
cruel character. Philip Callow, by taking the 
novel as his source, has perpetuated this more 
violent portrait of Lawrence at this point, 
coloured by the dramatic contrasts which Helen 
Corke, as a novelist, felt it artistically right to 
employ. She herself, in the reminiscences, gives a 
perfectly coherent account of this process in a 
note: ‘‘when writing the novel ... my memory 
recalls in detail the pattern of that diismal night, 
and it is woven into the story.” The italics arc 
mine; they show how she herself selected what 
she calls “the pattern” of the events, not neces- 
.sarily the literal events themselves, and “wove” 
them into her story. Biography is, of course, a 
creative art, and much more of this weaving and 
selecting goes on than many artist-biographers 
would admit. Yet every honest biographer must 
remind himself of Desmond MacCarthy’s search¬ 
ing definition of a biographer as “an artist upon 
oath.” 


T his being said, it must also be allowed that 
Philip Callow has produced, on the whole, a 
generally convincing portrait of the young 
Lamence. He has tried to get under Lawrence's 
restless and itchy skin, and the result is an urgent 
and hasty narrative, which, even if it is more like 
a novel than a biography, docs seem to be tclimg 
its story in terms that Lawrence himself would 
have understood. Sometimes indeed it is as if 
Lawrence, and not Callow, were speaking. In 
Callow's narrative we read: 

A man named Edward Marsh had written from 
England to say that he was editing an anthology of 
verse by the “new men” and could he include 
Lawrence's poem “Snapdragon”? The volume was 
to be representative of the Georgians, a rather 
tepid poetry movement then fotming around Marsh 
as editor. 

Surely there we are reading what Lawrence him> 
self felt about the Georgian movement and its 
editor. He catches particularly well how Lawrence, 
like most Englishmen, was fascinated by a Lord, 
especially if that Lord turned out to be a Lady. It 
pleased Lawrence to be attracted, and tl^ to 
reject, often in violent terms. Once again, he is 
very like Thomas Hardy, dancing with duchesses 


in their extreme dicolleti, and then confiding 
sourly to his diary that their charms would be 
nothing in the rough working-dothes of Tess. 
Moreover, Callow does not mince Lawrence’s 
wild intolerance of criticism, and the luxury he 
took in outrageous abuse. A simple rejection of 
a novel by a publisher could cause a tirade 
which many authors would wistfully wish they 
could afford. 

Curse the blasted jelly-boned swines, the belly- 
wriggltng invertebrates, the miserable sodding 
rotters, the flaming sods, the snivelling, dribbling, 
dithering palsied pulseless lot that tpdee up ^gland 
today. They’ve got white of egg in their veins, and 
their spunk is that watery it’s a marvel they can 
breed. They can nothing but frogspawn—the 
gibberersi 

I had always assumed that this paranoid type of 
rhetoric belonged to the later Lawrence; it is dis¬ 
concerting to find it appearing so early (summer 
1912), especially when it was directed principally 
against “his Jew-ship” William Heinemann, most 
generous sponsor of early 20th-century authors. 
It IS one merit of Callow’s book that he makes 
even such outbursts both credible and under¬ 
standable. The “mardy” boy who found refuge 
against school bullying in his abrasive tongue, the 
lover who had to dominate where he had not 
dominated as a son, the self-improving working- 
class youth who tore himself apart to reach an 
intellectual class which he so often despised on 
reaching, all combine. Perhaps the urge towards 
self-improvement should be more stressed and 
placed in its historical context. To quote again 
the Nottingham Exhibition note on Mrs Lawrence, 
Jessie, and Lawrence: 

In the essentially nonconformist cultural drive 
towards the acquisition of knowledge and self- 
improvement of these [early] years, both women, 
and Lawrence too, pulled in the same direction. 


C ALLOW RIGHTLY emphasises the family re¬ 
ligion. They were Congregationalists, the 
spearhead of “the essentially nonconformist 
cultural drive.” Though as an adult he said he 
detected the “beggar’s whine” of Christianity, 
Lawrence found little whining in the hearty tub- 
thumping “Congo”—the local Congregational 
chapel—of his boyhood. What was even better, 
be found excellent pre-school teaching, and a 
source of poetic inspiration in the rip-roaring 
hymns. Here again, one thinks of Thomas 
Hardy's ambitious mother, ex-servant girl, de¬ 
fying the Anglican lady of the manor to send her 
son to the local Congregational school, with its 
brilliant head. Instead of the mindless Victorian 
curate, the butt of Punch, one could find teachers 
who, having come op the hard way in non¬ 
conformity, were prepared to understand and en- 
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that would give shape and meaning to 
thought and experience.” 

Harold Bloom calls this book “a 
thoroughly informed and original study of 
a much-neglected body of poetry, some of 
which touches near the greatest of the 
earlier and middle Browning, lliis study is 
certain to be definitive, and to be of 
permanent use to all students of Victorian 
poetry.” 

288 pages iC^.lS 

POETICS, RHETORIC 
AND LOGIC 

Studies in the Basic 
Disciplines of Criticism 

Wilbur Samuel Howell 

A distinguished scholar here traces the 
interrelations of poetics, rhetoric, and logic 
from ancient Greece to twentieth-century 
England and America. Building on the 
theme that rhetoric has a recognizable 
identity of its own, Professor Howell dis¬ 
cusses the theories of, among odiers, 
Aristotle, Horace, Thomas Wilson, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Sir John Harington, Francis 
Bacon, Ben Jonson, Fdnelon, lliomas 
Jefferson, De Qiiincey, John Stuart Mill, 
1. A. Richards, and Kenneth Burke. 
Hoping to cxMTcct what he regards as the 
tendency of modem scholars to misjudge 
rhetoric. Professor Howell clarifies the ways 
in which rhetoric and logic complement 
poetics in the evaluation of fictional and 
nonfictional works. 

280 pages £\0J5 

CORNELL 

DNIVERSITY PRESS 

2-4 Brook St«. London W1 


THE 

FAKING DISTANCE 

The Autobiographical 
Impulse in John Ruskin 

Jay Fellows 

In this study of the more than forty volumes 
of Ruskin’s writings, Fellows explores the 
English wnter and critic’s shifting contra¬ 
dictory impulscai toward the situating of 
himseif in space and time. He points out 
Ruskin’s vacillation between the desire to 
become a pure instrument of vision, a lens 
through which the world might be viewed, 
and the inescapable need to involve himself 
in the landscapes he secs. 

Tht Failing Distance begins with a study of 
Ruskin’s visual system, moves through his 
concern with the self-annullmg penetraUon 
of space, and then discusses the inevitable 
failure of recessional space, with the result¬ 
ant shift toward both proximate space and 
use of the present tense. Fellows concludes 
that Ruskin’s unfinished autobiography, 
the Praetenla, underlines the ultimately 
incomplete realization of the autobio¬ 
graphically present self. 

208 pages j(^6.50 

VIRGINIA WOOLF 

A Critical Reading 

Avrom Fleishman 

In a close reading of Virginia WoolPs nine 
major novels, Avrom Fleishman elucidates 
the relationship between the novels and the 
mind that lies behind them. He suggests 
the range of the author’s vision by using 
biographical, historical, mythological, text¬ 
ual, and literary historical approaches to 
isolate the Woolfian motif within her work. 
Fleishman considers the principle of repe¬ 
tition (of a symbol or allusion) to be an 
essential precept governing WoolTs work 
and indirates the relationship between 
repetitive patterns in the novels and the 
author’s own compulsive need to revisit the 
scenes of her personal history and to 
idenufy these scenes with recurrences in 
human history. 

256 pages ,^7.10 

JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 

2-4 Brook St., London W1 
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luo® fail 

Communicatloa Language Words. 

Wfebster A natural progressioa In 
reverse Ever seached in vain for just the 
right word'!’ Merriam-Wabster Didionaries 
—the only ‘rear, t.e, original. VWbsters— 
have been dispensing a sdiolarly and 
a)mprehenslve knowledge of tiie English 
language for 130 years and now new 
editions or correded rq>rints are 
available of all those we handle: People 
are usually only words apart 


Webster's Third New International 
Dictionary, 1971 Copyright Printing with 
Addenda, two volumes, £6250 net 
Webster's New Collefdate Dictionary, 
8 th edition, £9ZJ net 
Webster's Biographical Dictionary, 
1972 Copynght Printing, £1250net 
Webste^s Niw Geographical 
Dictionary, £14 95 net 
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courage pcecodous talent tn thdr woildng*daaB 
pupils. In fact, not only Lawrence, but all those 
who took part in his early years—the girls ti^g 
to read the right novels, appreciate the riidit 
painters, hear the right concerts—should be 
viewed as brave pioneers in an England p^nfuily 
emerging from the class-stranglehold of the 
reign of Victoria. Thousands of niiniature battles 
were being fought. 'There is a great pathetic inter* 
est in those who had not the aggressive flair 
which enabled Lawrence to “come through.** 

For many of these, apprenticeship as an ele¬ 
mentary school teacher was the only way to 
survive. Helen Corke, originally middle-class but 
plunged into near-working-class poverty by her 
father’s business failure, was one of these. It was 
an area where real heroism, all the more heroic 
for being generally mute, was silently shown. If 
Lawrence was over-vociferous at times, it was 
because he knew the poignant minor tragedies 
being enacted everywhere around him, particu¬ 
larly in the lives of the girls who formed the 
main background of his early years. If he some¬ 
times took his role of being their prophet too 
shrilly, arrogantly and patronisingly, it was per¬ 
haps because of the reality and urgency of his 
human sympathy for them. 

The crux in any biography of Lawrence’s early 
years is its treatment of the great turning-point in 
his own personal history, the coming of Frieda. 
This is probably the most convincing piece of 
analysis in Callow’s study. He gives what is 
possibly the best explanation so far of the des¬ 
perate psychological and often physical battles, 
of which other people, such as Middleton Murry 
and Katherine Mansfield, were frequently horri¬ 
fied ringside watchers. 

What was really at issue was Lawrence’s frantic 
need for adoration, endlessly supplied by his 
mother and now strenuously denied by this young 
anstocrat who was herself quite accustomed to 
being worshipped .. . she failra to grasp the signi¬ 
ficance of those repeated agonised attempts by 
Lawrence, in So/u and Lovers, to trar himself free 
from his mother and make himself into a man, 
almost by an act of will. And this killing struggle 
did not stop at his mother’s death. It was a con¬ 
tinuous process of assertion.... 

All the same, Lawrence and Frieda were more 
alike than they knew, especially in their de¬ 
liberately childish teasing of all forms of authority. 
Frieda had some of the nature of the middle-class 
revolutionary activist girls of today, when, for 
instance, in touchy and spy-nervous 1915 
England, she insisted on singing German folk- i 
songs with Lawrence very loudly, or danced on 
the Cornish cliffs waving her white shawl like a 
submarine signal—an action which drew a burst 
of instinctive patriotism even from Lawreqee. It 
was certainly she who, pnhaps from some 
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recesses of Prussian eontmipt, finally made 
Lawremx disenchanted with En^and, and sent 
him on the exodus with which this book ends. 

There can be no “neat” biography of Lawrence, 
and Callow has rightly not attempted one. 
Occasionally the slapdash style, for all its appro¬ 
priateness to the subject, wears thin and logins 
to look like carelessness, with too little time spent 
on revision. It is disconcerting, for instance, to 
be told twice in only five pages that the family 
nickname of Lawrence’s sister Emily was “Injun 
Top-Knot.” Surely publisher’s space ahd reader’s 
time are wasted by the habit of introducing 
nearly every character twice, first in a manner of 
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casual allusion, and, later, more formally with an 
attempt at biographical background. At all events, 
it would help the reader, if this method is thought 
necessary, to reverse the process and have the 
formal introductions first. The novelist’s method 
fails here. Perhaps it is not even now time for a 
thoroughly balanced biography of Lawrence, 
totally based on first-hand sources. Material such 
as that supplied by Helen Corke is still coming 
in—the letters and memories of the girls he in¬ 
spired and hectored, of the friends each of whom 
saw a dilferent side of him. Almost every year 
brings a new batch. Only when all these have 
been assessed and weighed are we likely to get a 
full and living poi trait of Lawrence in the round. 


The Survival of Dr Leavis 

Bearing Reality—By Roy Fuller 


I JUDGE THIS to be oiic of Dr Leavis’s 
more important books though its origins and 
organisation may at first blush seem rather 
curious.^ Of Its three paits, the first is, broadly 
speaking, a linking of the studv of philosophy 
with the study of English lite<-itiire—how the 
student of English literutuic may hold his own, 
as it were, rn-d-v/r philosophy (that being 
traditionally the discipline with the more prestige 
and strenuousness). Or, to put it another way, to 
claim sensible philosophy as an ally in the view of 
life which lesults from a study of the major 
wiilers in Leavis’s canon. Theio is an aspect of 
Lcavis’s arguments extremely congenial to me 
which 1 would want to emphasise by way of 
extension of what I have already (too narrowly 
and summanly) indicated. The student of 
“English” (and one needn’t confine that term to 
the undergraduate or post-graduate) ought not to 
feel ([ think Leaves implies) that some inherent 
ratiocinative profundity or subtlety in philosophy 
makes his own study inferior. On the contrary: 
philosophy may well take off into realms absurdly 
unrelated to “living life”; the study of the major 
writers, no less intellectually demanding, ensures 
the abiding sensiblcncss of “English” and its 
relation to human existence. 

The beginning, particularly, of this section of 
the book is toughish going—partly through 
Leavis’s brain-power (unimpaired at eighty) and 
partly through some invented defining terms. 

^ The Living Principle '‘English" as a Discipline of 
Thought. By F. R. Leavis. Cliatto & Windus, £4.00. 


“Nisus” and “ahnung", for instance, the reader 
must get deal in his noddle (for a long time they 
were unclear in mine) and special meanings 
implied by invci led commas and by suffixes 
sometimes pile up pretty spectacularly. Yet we’re 
never for long left without an illuminating 
example of trenchant opinion; and 1 very much 
like the way Leavis always comes clean about 
how his mind has been occupied—see, say, the 
modest but nut uninteresting leading list on page 
5.1. 

Of course, [.^eavis’s later works are very 
Wagnerian: leitmotivs from previous opera 
reappear incessantly, often scarcely changed 
from their original enunciation; and quite soon 
in this opening section our attention is drawn to 
the prcpostcrousne.ss of a computer writing a 
poem and of Auden being considered a major 
poet. I’m not myself troubled by this; I discount 
any wrong-headedness and accept as inevitable 
that a critic must carry his trouv^es along with 
him as baggage through life—and better to bring 
them in again if they help to clinch an argument 
than coyly omit or find less apt instances. In any 
case, many notions here are new (though well in 
character): I don’t recall, to take relatively minor 
but welcome instances, previous mention of 
“telly- and pin-table-addictcd non-students” who 
now congest the “multiplied universities”, nor 
(via Professor Andreski) his idea of our “cretin- 
ized and cretinizing civilization.” Sometimes 
fundamental and acute things are thrown casually 
off: e.g. “To be intelligent about n^aning is 
central to ‘English’ as a discipline”; and “a 
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Wittgensteinian enterprise . . , produce gratuit¬ 
ous logic, gymnastic fatuity, unprofitable conclu¬ 
sions and intellectual frustration.” 

But these are largely flourishes: the drift of the 
main argument, though not unfamiliar, has a 
solidity and vigour that I think justifies the claim 
in Leavis’s preface to “a fresh approach to 
fundamentals.” The polemic against Cartesian 
dualism of mind and body; the notion that “life” 
is in individual lives and that those lives are the 
artist's concern; the proposition that writers like 
Blake and Dickens “saw the creativity of the 
artist as continuous with the general human 
creativity that, having created the human world 
we live in, keeps it renewed and real”—this is how 
Leavis justifies the importance of “English.” 

The “morality” of great literature is illustrated 
by a remarkable analysis of Conrad's short story 
“The Secret Sharer”, and it is an indication of 
the persuasiveness of the analysis that we don’t 
feel It at all incongruous that part of the moral 
appeal is to the ethics of the training-ship Conway. 
Tlie sense of human responsibility that comes out 
of works like “The Secret Sharer” the anti- 
puritan (says Leavi.s) would call “puntanism.” 
Where is such a sense to come from today, when 
it is so desperately needed, but from the great 
writers? 

And how, in any case, is it to be effectively 
diffused? “What 1 advocate”, Leavis writes, “is 
opportunism. . . . Wherever there is a university 
'teacher* with the vocation and the coura^ that 
should go with it the possibility exists; his 
initiatives are likely to enlist collaboration— 
and ‘collaboration’ covers a diversity of response 
and assistance. This is faith, but faith confirmed 
in experience.” 

Parts 2 and 3 of The Living Principle arc 
intended to offer detailed practical proof of the 
validity of “English” as a mental discipline and 
of the moral values in great literature. One writes 
the bald sentence but it does little justice to 
Leavis's resource in this endeavour. Part 2 
includes the “Notes in the Analysis of Poetry” 
which appeared long ago in the magazine Scrutiny 
(and are familiar through being reprinted in the 
two-volume Selection from Scrutiny). There they 
were tagged as “constituting part of a book”, but 
the book never appeared and Leavis says that the 
present volume is not that book. The bulk of the 
material was written certainly before 1945, so it 
is not altogether pointful to complain, as Martin 
Amis and Peter Conrad did in their respective 
Observer (14 September) and New Statesman 
(12 September) reviews, that in these “Notes” 
Leavis was knocking down skittles of his own 
erection—purporting to correct taste when he was 
reinforcing it. If the preference for “Proud 


Maisie” over “They told me, Heraclitus", for 
“Surprised by joy” over “It is a beauteous 
evening” seems, to the sophisticated, glaringly 
obvious, much of the reason resides in Leavis’s 
own work, and the work of his pupils, over the 
last thirty years. 

1 think the “Notes” fit in well here. They start 
to illustrate both of Leavis’s contentions about 
“English”: the profound morality of major 
literature; the intellectual power required to 
comprehend it. They embody some of Leavis’s 
most sensitive readings (and best to {jave them 
conveniently in a volume of the author's own), 
of which 1 will give ju.st one brief example. When 
Leavis asks of the Arden editor's note on Lady 
Macbeth’s “screw your courage to the sticking- 
place” what, apart from an effect of tension, 
peculiar appropriateness can be found in the 
tuning of a musical instrument, we may reply out 
of familiar experience that gut and a wooden peg 
do indeed at a crucial point arrive at a “sticking- 
place”, which Leavis seems to be forgetting But 
then Leavis, in preferring the cross-bow as the 
reality behind the image, surely clinches the 
matter by remarking that the “ ‘screwing’ here is 
no job for the fingertips”, and adding most 
percipiently: “Besides tension, there is a contrast¬ 
ing sense of the release that will come, easily but 
dreadfully (a finger will do it now), when the 
trigger lets the cord slip from the sticking-place 
and the bolt flies—^irretrievably.” 


I N Philip French’s excellent programme 
on BBC’s Radio 3 for Leavis's eightieth 
birthday, 1 was asked and tried to answer why 
Leavis got on people’s wicks. The process seems 
to be going on unto the third and fourth genera¬ 
tion. Both Martin Amis and Peter Conrad 
virtually dismissed the long and distinguished 
analysis of Four Quartets that constitutes the 
third and final (and longest) section of The 
Living Principle. Amis observed, after saying that 
the section showed that “the Eliot of Four 
Quartets ‘denies human creativity’ and ‘recoils 
from being responsible’: ‘Useful to get that 
done’ ”—as though Leavis’s labours were ob¬ 
vious or irrelevant. Conrad (whose performance 
was impertinent as well as obtuse) said, apropos 
of the analysis, that “Leavis’s critical manner is 
also a kind of verbal shadow-boxing in which 
words mimic thought, but rather than arriving 
at a meaning collapse in incoherent heaps.” 

Such comments will merely reinforce the dim 
view held by Leavisites, inculcated by the maestro, 
of the critical standards of the heavy Sundays 
and weeklies. It may be true that the analysis of 
Four Quartets doesn’t quite sustain itself through¬ 
out its length: when the fundamentally adverse 
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judgment has been thoroughly established Leavis 
seems to lose appetite a little for the poem’s 
details about which, up to that point, he has been 
so brilliantly illuminating. But the whole thing 
must surely become one of the classics of criti¬ 
cism, both for its understanding of the difficult 
text and its elucidating in literary terms the 
“really real” deficiencies of the poem—terms, 
tliat is, established by Leavis in the first part of 
his book, terms in which literature is inseparable 
from life. How infinitely superior is Leavis’s 
interpretation from the melange of paraphrase 
and fantasy commonly ofiered in critical works, 
often American, today! 

It would be hard without prolonged quotation 
to give an adequate idea of the finesse of the 
Four Quartets analysis. Perhaps it is at its best 
when dealing with “Burnt Norton.” I give some 
detached observations by Leavis. “That Four 
Quartets offers us thought, searching, basic and 
rigorous, we have our assurance in the first ten 
lines of‘Burnt Norton’.” Yes, indeed, this is what 
we feel, but who has pinned the feeling down so 
firmly before'^ “I had better say at once that 
early in my own acquaintance with Four Quartets 
as a completed work 1 experienced a decided 
arrest at 

human kind 

Cannot hear veiy nnah H'ality, 

divining that this was an intimation of something 
basic in Eliot’s ‘answer’ that I couldn't endorse.” 
Yes, this IS doubtless what we ought to feel, but 
did we do so until Leavis suggested it? And surely 
the following is a finely expressed summation of 
the attitude of most of us to the poem: “It is 
partly a compliment to the poet to say that for 
the first few readings of Four Quartets we may 
remain undisturbed by any arresting sense of 
unanswered questions—so obviously does the 
‘music’ transcend paraphtases, and yet so per¬ 
suasive IS It in the impression of intellectual 
mastery it gives.” How I^avis’s analysis goes on 
from this point provides what I found to be 
enthralling reading—the prose-style sneered at by 
Peter Conrad proving a marvellous instrument 
for probing, sorting and gathering-up m the one 
operation. 

Naturally, one sometimes registers disagi ce¬ 
ment. (In subsequent impressions the misprint on 
page 72 and the misquotations on pages 190 and 
247 can be corrected.) And some may dislike, as 
really I don’t, the reappearance of examples and 
quotations to drive home the argument (proce¬ 
dure possibly deriving from oral practice—the 
lecture or seminar or tutorial—^where such things 
are far less noticeable). But surely no fair reader 
can finish this book without having his mind 
altered and ameliorated as to the vital matters 
treated. 


The Car Culture 

James J Ftink 

In this provocative appraisal of the economic and 
cultural history of the automobile in the United States, 
the author contends that there have been three stages. 
The first extended from the introduction of the car to 
the opening of the Ford Highland Park plant, the second 
was characterized by the mass idolization of the 
automobile that transformed life styles; and the final 
stage emerged in the late 1950s, since when the 
motorcar has been increasingly seen as a major social 
problem. £8 2S 

Anti-Religious Propaganda 
in the Soviet Union 

A Study of Mass Persuasion 

David E Powell 

Soviet authorities have always believed that the 
secularization of society was a basic piecondition for 
the creation of New Soviet Man The author outlines 
all the measures they have taken to achieve their 
objective but devotes most of his study to the attempts 
to repress the Orthodox, Catholic, Jewish and Moslem 
faiths through education, propaganda and agitation 
He gives detailed information based on official Soviet 
documents, Soviet scholarly research, and the 
insights of Western social science Have 50 years' 
effort been successful 7 This study finds that at best it 
has been limited and at worst counterproductive from 
the Soviet viewpoint. £13 76 

Toward a 

Scientific Architecture 
Yona Friedman 

This book represents the author's most recent and 
rigorous effort to develop an axiomatic method of 
design, one that will lead directly to user-defined 
structures, as opposed to those produced by the 
paternalistic architect-knows-best attitude He 
proposes methods that are scientific objective, 
programmed and pragmatic to bring results that are 
democratic, individualistic, participatory and utopian 
in nature £6.90 


Abortion 

& the Sanctity of Human Life 

A Philosophical View 

Baruch Brody 

The author's compassionate and scholarly approach 
to this sensitive subject is not based on legalistic 
postulations nor on theological dogmas, rather, it is 
firmly rooted in the Western philosophical tradition 
and takes the form of a closely but lucidly argued 
application of the first principles of ethics £4.95 
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Do Poets Tell the Truth? 

Autobiographical Excursions— By Anthony Thwaite 


W ordsworth said of Ins poetry that it 
wtus “a thing unprecedented m literary his¬ 
tory that u man should talk so much about him¬ 
self.” Reading The Prelude, one takes the point. 
It’s strange that things didn't go on like that, for 
one always supposes that fur the Romantic poets 
their subject-matter was themselves. True, there 
was a small amount of autobiographical and 
quasi-autobiographical writing published by the 
Wordsworth/Coleridge circle in the decades 
before The Prelude's appearance in 1850: bits of 
Biographia Literaria (1817), l)e Quincey’s Opium 
Eater (1821), Hogg’s Confesswm oj a Justified 
Sinner (1824), and Leigh Hunt’s aulobiogiaphy 
in the same year as The Prelude. But after that, 
astonishingly, it’s hard to find a poet writing 
autobiographically at any length, in verse or 
prose, until 1926, with the publication of the 
first parts (Reveries over Childhood and Youth and 
The Trembling of the Veil) of what later became 
Yeats’s Autobiographies. Where aic the auto¬ 
biographies—or even autobiographical fragments 
—of Byron, Keats, Shelley, Browning, Tenny¬ 
son, Arnold, Rossetti, Swinburne, Hopkins, 
Housman? 

Of couise poets used their own “cxpeiicnces” 
as subject-matter for their poems, hut seldom 
with the directness (however one estimates his 
veracity) of W'ordswoith. Byron came closest to 
it, in a highly selective and cheerfully moidant 
way, in parts of Don Juan\ but no one could 
regard that great work as being in any leal sense 
an autobiography. The one book I can think of 
by a poet between Wordsworth and Yeats which 
goes in fur detailed self-examination is Arthur 
Symons’s Coiiles.\ions —his fascinating and terrify¬ 
ing account of his 19U8 collapse in Italy, written 
some time before 1917 and published in a limited 
edition in 1930, which an enterprising pub¬ 
lisher should now resurrect, for psychological if 
not literary interest. 

Since the late 1920s, however, poets seem to 
have memorialised themselves copiously, begin¬ 
ning with Robert Graves’s Goodbye to All That 
(1929), a book which bristhngly purports to tell 
the truth. Written in a couple of months before 
his thirty-fourth birthday, it has earned itself a 
lasting place for entertainment if not for accuracy. 
(1 put on one side Hardy’s Early Life and Later 
Years, largely written by Hardy in the guise of 
biography by his .second wife, with all the canny 
reticence and evasiveness that such a ploy 


implies, and published posthumously in 1928 and 
19.10) Simply to list the names, beginning with 
Graves’s generation, of some of those poets who 
have written autobiographies, becomes a roll-call 
— though with significant gaps—of •English 
literary life: Siegfried Sassoon, Edmund Blunden, 
Osbcrl Sitwell, E'dw’in Muir, Herbert Read, 
Richard Church, Roy Campbell, C. Day Lewis, 
Geoffrey Grigson, Louis MacNeice, John Leh¬ 
mann, Stephen Spcridei, Laurie Lee, Clifford 
Dyment, Patric Dickinson, Tliomas Blackburn, 
John Holloway, James Kirkup, Vei non Scannell, 
Patricia Beer, John Wain, P, J Kavanagh, Dom 
Moraes. Within the past twelve months or so 
there have appieared autobiographical books by 
William Plomer, Kathleen Rainc, Norman 
Nicholson, Dannie Absc, Michael Hamburger 
and Edward Lucic-Smith. 

But the gaps are indeed significant Nothing 
by Fliot Only fragments from Auden—parts of 
Litter to Lord Bvion, passing remarks in the 
Oxford inaugural lectuie (Making, Knowing & 
Jiidguig), the scIf-placing exercise he was up to 
in his New Yoiker icvicw of Evelyn Waugh’s 
A Little Learning and Leonard Woolf’s Beginning 
Again With Dylan Thomas, only the light 
lictionuiising of Portrait oJ the Artist ai a Young 
Dog and some of the other prose sketches. With 
Philip Larkin, an essay on his Covcnii y childhood 
(“Not the Place’s E'aull”) buried away in the 
obscurity of a shortlived Midlands pciiodical in 
the late 1950s, and the memoir of 1940 Oxfoid 
which forms the preface to the leissue ot his 
novel Jill. With Ted Hughes, a short radio es.say 
in 1964, “The Rock”, and the first part of his 
BBC Schools Radio senes which later became 
Poetry in the Mak mg. 

So much for the bibliographical spadework: a 
thin scatter of titles before The Prelude, then a 
gap of almost exactly three-quarters of a century, 
then—and increasingly since the 1940s—an 
immense amount of activity, by poets of widely 
varying persuasion, stature and age. Why the 
chronological graph should look like this 1 don’t 
know. There is no lack, in the 1850 -1925 period, 
of autobiographical writing by other people, 
from Queen Victoria’s Journals to Barbellion’s 
Journal of a Disappointed Man ; but not by poets. 
Yet once the form was pioneered, apparently by 
Graves, the flood began, and continues. Even so, 
as recently as 1971 the blurb t»Vernon Scannell’s 
The Tiger and the Ro.se assured one that: “Poets 
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don't often write autobiographies. Their lives 
are usually quite taken up in their verse." An odd 
misreading of the evidence. 

Y et that blurb-writer raises real ques¬ 
tions. Why indeed should poets want to 
write autobiographical narratives in prose? 
Shouldn't a poet prefer to concentrate his 
personal “spots of time” and “moments of 
vision" in the medium which above all can 
memorialise such things? What are the moments 
and experiences which prove recalcitrant to 
poetry? Or is it a matter of the prose form acting 
as a complement to the verse? Four recent auto¬ 
biographical books, by Plonier, Nicholson, Absc 
and Lucie-Smith, have made me speculate about 
all this. The Plomer‘ isn't a wholly new book, 
being an unfinished conflation of two eailicr 
books. Double Lives and At Home, he was at 
work on it when he died towards the end of 1973, 
expanding, cutting and rewriting, and his friend 


* The Autobiography of William Plomer Cape, 
£7 50 

‘ Wednesday Early Closing By Norman Nii hoi- 
son bdbcr, £4 50 

A Poet in the Family By Dannii Ahsi- liiitchm- 
son, £3 50 

* The Burnt ( hdd .4n Autohiogtaphy By IIdwakd 
I.iK II -Smith. Ciollanc/, 14 20 
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Simon Nowelt-Smith has added a postscript 
tninging the story down to Plomer’s death. 
Norman Nicholson’s time-span* is from early 
memories, towards the end of the First World 
War, down to September 1932 when, in his late 
teens, he returned to his native Millom from a 
TB sanatorium in Hampshire. Dannie Abse,* 
almost ten years younger, has a good deal about 
childhood days in South Wales but goes on to 
look at many more recent events in his dual role 
as poet and doctor. Edward Lucie-Snuth,* 
ten years younger than Abse, begins with 
memories of childhood in Jamaica and effectively 
ends with his national service, post-Oxford, in 
the RAF; though two concluding chapters go 
some way towards anatomising his part in “the 
Group" and his initiation into the art world. 

Born 1903, 1914, 1923, 1933. ... In a period 
when so much thought about the recent past is 
neatly encapsulated into decades (already there 
seems to be a nostalgia for the 1960s, and the ten- 
year bloc has an instant appeal for journalists), 
the accidents of these four poets’ births, con¬ 
veniently spaced out over the first four decades 
of the century, might suggest that, taken together, 
then books would make a distinct overlapping 
pattern, a composite mosaic. That they don’t is 
not just a matter of different personalities but of 
entirely different strategics (I am aware that 
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strategies are often determined by personalities, 
but the relationship ts a delicate one). To what 
extent, for example, is the autobiographical 
writer agent or patient? In his preface, William 
Plomer wrote: 

I have not wanted to try and magnify myself, or 
justify myself, or make an csliibition of myself, or 
turn myself inside oul To have lived through nearly 
threc-qiiaiters of this century has not made foi 
monotony, and I hope that is one thing 1 have 
avoided in trying to relate myself, without undue 
name-dropping, to my background and various 
cnvironmcnls, to a variety of other people, and to 
different aspects of the social, literary, and political 
liic of my time. 

That careful, urbane, self-assured tone is charac¬ 
teristic of Plomer. There’s something a bit chilly 
and remote about it, a courteous but utterly 
composed mask turned towards the world. So 
reluctant is he to thrust himself forward that one 
has reached page 75 before he is born, the earlier 
pages being taken up with accounts of his 18th- 
and I9th-ccnlury forebears. South Africa, school¬ 
ing al Rugby and hack to Africa take him 
through several moie chapters, full of entertaining 
incident and nicely placed social detail hut almost 
as unicvealing of llie man himself as n’s possible 
to imagine an autobiography. The teinpcialure is 
even, the atmosphere that surrounding a suave 
anecdolalist. When Roy Campixll aprwais on 
page 167, and becomes a literary collaborator 
and friend of Plomcr’s in the stiflingly provincial 
South African society, it comes as a shock to 
find Plomer writing that “Campbell and I had 
in common a sense of isolation and alienation, 
and ive were both high-spintcd" (rny italics): 
high spirits are little in evidence, here or later in 
the book—a quietly quirrical scn.se of the ridicu¬ 
lous, a mildly supercilious eyebrow raised at 
other men’s folly, a luw-pitched chuckle at dis¬ 
comfiture, but nothing that could be desciibed 
as high spirits. 

Reading Plomer, what one gradually becomes 
aware of is that here was a man who knew, for ail 
the unconventional indirections of ins early life 
(farming and running a shop in Zululand, going 
on impulse on a cargo boat to Japan and then 
staying there a couple of years as a teacher), 
exactly what he was up to. He seemed to emerge 
fully formed as a writer, with his novel Turbott 
Wolfe, finished when he was only 21. When he 
arrived as a young man in London, “Blooms¬ 
bury” took him to Its boscjm. Thereafter, for 
forty years as reviewer, editor, literary adviser, 
novelist and poet, he was a benign and respected 
figure on the English literary scene. Nothing 
seemed to ruffle or discountenance him; in that 
milieu of gossip and petty intrigue, he was 
genially aloof. By the time I first met him, in the 
late 19S0s, he had the appearance of a bachelor 


uncle, courteous, impassive, ready with a rotund 
but never wounding quip. And that is the im¬ 
maculate person one meets in his Autobiography. 

It's important, Tm sure, that (according to 
Simon Nowell-Smith in his postscript, and 1 had 
heard it quoted before) Plomer regarded his 
friend J, R. Ackerley’s My Father and Myselj us 
“a book that should never have been written, let 
alone published.” The homosexual society it 
revealed with such lowering candour was well 
known to Plomer—he was indeed part of it—but 
Plomer considered it, and all similar revelations, 
“tiresome and uncivilised ” Nevertheless, tin>own 
manner of dealing with (he subject in his Aut<t- 
hiogtaphy goes beyond reticence to coyness. In 
Cireecc in lhe early 1930s, he dc.scribes “swimming 
. . with an inhabitant of Athens of my own age 
with whose physical beauty I had become 
infatuated ” The circumlocution at once estab¬ 
lishes the sex of the “inhabitant”, and the rather 
laboriously idyllic passage that follows (“spark¬ 
ling wavelct-s”, “we . . . kissed the saltiness fioni 
one another’s smiling lips”) is embarrassing 
because of its defences, not Ivccausc of wh»it it 
reveals. (This passage, by the way, is taken 
without any changes from the earlier 4i Home, 
tiist published in 1958; Plomer e\idcntly felt tliat 
the growing public fiankncss of the subsequent 
do/cMi or so years made no dificiciicu to tlie 
manner in which he wished to expicss hincsclf) 
The alfablc mask through which the macabre 
jollities of his best-known poems were uttered 
(“Slightly l-oxcd”, “The riying Bum”, “Tne 
Dorking Thigh”, “The Self-Made Blonde”, etc) 
looks more and moie like a tidy screen put up 
as protection against a ciowd ol scIf-rcvealing 
bores and boois. 


T iiiRt .SFiM lo RF no such dcTeiisive strate¬ 
gies in Noiman NichoLson. One could say— 
though I think it would be irrelevant in this case— 
that when a man m his early sixties chooses to 
write an autobiography that doesn’t take him 
beyond the age of 18, then there is no need for 
defensiveness anyway: the recorded self is so 
distant that no feints or obliquities are necessary. 
More to the point is that Wednesday Early Closing 
is almost as much a biography of a place as an 
autobiography of Nicholson: Milloni, the small 
town in Cumberland where he ha.s spent all but 
two years of his life. Still living in the house 
where he was born, with km and childhood 
neighbours still close to him, and with every 
street and building in Milloni redolent of an 
observant lifetime, he knows his environment 
with a scrupulous intimacy, and glories in it. As 
he expressed it in the conclusion of one of his 
best poems: ** 
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My ways are circumscribed, confined as a limpet 
To one small radius of rock; yet 
/ eat the equator, breathe the sky, and carry 
The great white sun in the dirt of my finger nails. 

These lines are pitched a great deal more 
exaltedly than anything in Wednesday Early 
Closing —more so, too, than most of Nicholson’s 
other poems. Only in the final sentence of the 
book does he step back from the closely watched 
circumstantial: “Forty years later, in that same 
attic room, 1 thank God for a lifetime spent in 
that same town.” The sentiment is obviously 
heartfelt, and has been earned and made credible 
—as well as creditable—by the pages that 
have preceded it. I know few books which so 
authentically chronicle the minutiae of a com¬ 
munity, with such relish for detailed quiddities, 
the tang of speech, the celebration of “gear and 
tackle and trim" for their own sake. Yet it is a 
pcisonal book too, recorded by a .speaking and 
idiosyncratic voice, never doubting that that 
“one small radius of rock” will hold the reader 
as resolutely as it has held the poet. The poetry 
and the autobiography aic all of a piece, one 
throwing light on the other. When Nicholson 
returns to Milloin after his two years in the New 
Forest sanatoiium, not cured of tulxjrculosis, 
indeed committed to a convalescence which was 
to go on for Ihc next forty-odd years, the sense of 
homecoming is lender, delicate, prcx.ai lous 

N orman Nicholson’s impositions have 
lx*en those of an inescapable isolation, a 
proNincialism which he must have ilccided (or 
liad decided for him by whatever shapes our 
destinies) to make his strength: a reversal of 
Wesley’s “the world as my parish ” Dannie Abse 
came from a background one might think of as 
doubly removed fiom conventional English 
literary life, Ix-ing both Jewish and Wcl.sh But 
these weren’t barriers; rather—in a household 
dominated by “the dialogue Ijctween Sigmund 
Freud and Karl Marx.” as it was interpreted by 
his elder brothers, one to become a psychiatrist, 
the other a politician—the young Abse was 
thrust quickly into serious, passionate, adult 
debate about urgent global matters. At fourteen, 
during the Spanish Civil War, he was at a 
Catholic school where he was the only boy 
against Franco. He read the Left Renew, Poems 
for Spain, and his first poems “had a missionary 
intention.” 

Not that A Poet in the Family is a solemn 
Bildungsroman: girls, football, daydreams and 
ribaldry are running themes too, and the charm 
of the book (for it ir charming, in a way one can’t 
use the word of either Plomer or Nicholson) lies 
in the deft, almost offhand tone of voice, pur¬ 
porting to tell the truth but not making much of 
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tnith-telling. In this type of writing, comic 
deflation of one’s younger self or selves is part of 
the formula (one sees it raised to the power of 
mannerism in Dylan Thomas’s quasi-auto- 
biographical fictions); and the danger is that the 
“mature” author, looking back, will be indul¬ 
gently patronising. Abse sometimes seems on the 
edge of doing this, but is held back by a firmly 
balanced practicality, evident in the way he 
writes about his career in medicine—and “writing 
poetry, too, was an immersion into common 
reality not an escape from it.” Asked, on the last 
page of the book, what kind of poems he writes 
nowadays, he replies; “They are the poems of a 
fortunate man ” There is no smugness in the 
answer, for—like Nicholson in that other closing 
sentence—he has earned the right to say so. The 
book is the evidence. But—and this is an impor¬ 
tant difference between Nicholson and Abse—it is 
auxiliary to, rather than concomitant with, the 
poems. 

I F Dannie Absf.’s strategy is a sleight-of- 
hand which attracts by being casual, infoimal, 
discursive, the relaxed reminiscing of a friend 
who isn't going to embarrass his hearer by 
blurting out buried confessions, that of Edward 
Lucie-Smith's The Burnt Child looks at the start as 
if it’s going to be an exercise in concentrated and 
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meticulous self-communion: “The first thing that 
1 know I remember clearly is a small chromium- 
plated buckle. I open my eyes, and it swims into 
focus.” Such Proustian beginnings (reminding 
one, too, at a lower level, of Compton Mackenzie 
and James Kirkup) need something more sus¬ 
tained and resonant than Lucie-Smith is prepared 
to give them. These early chapters, sensitively 
placing him in his background as the only child 
of a colonial administrator in Jamaica, are 
certainly well done; but they add only detail to 
what he did even better in a handful of poems in 
his first book of verse fifteen years ago—“A 
Tropical Childhood”, “The Polo Player”, “The 
Bonfire”, “The Lime-Tree.” Later, at boarding 
school on the island in “a kind of tropical 
Cheltenham”, there is an account of how the 
news of his father’s death was brought to him— 
succinct, thoughtful, but again no more than a 
gloss on the Lucie-Smith anthology piece, “The 
Lesson.” 

Once he reaches school in England, the 
chronicling becomes less dense; and by the time 
he IS up at Oxford it is almost perfunctory, with 
the “memories” of contempoianes (appetisingly 
promised by the blurb) actually little more than 
a naming of names—^Jeremy Thorpe, Norman 
St John-Stevas, John Gross, George MacBeth, 
Adrian Mitchell, etc.—fleshlcss figures who are 
listed and left at that. (I make two appearances, 
one of them as an unnamed “old friend” who said 
—^“guilelessly”—“Whoever would have thought 
that you would come to anything, Teddy?”.) 
Obviously some of my disappointment at the 
way in which Lucie-Smith handles this part of 
his life is that 1 think I remember it as more 
interesting, indeed more bizarre, than he ap¬ 
parently does. But it isn’t really a question of 
memory; it is a question of reticence. Some inner 
compulsion, or some considered strategy, has 
made him colourlessly circumspect—^which is 
odd, coming from a man who in Who’s Who lists 
one of his recreations as “malice.” 

I'm conscious of being least fair to Lucie- 
Smith’s book among these four: one tends to be 
hardest on one’s contemporaries. To be just, I 
ought to point out that the chapter on the history 
of the “Group”, that strenuous poetic workshop 
of the late t9S0s and 1960s which was so much 
identified w'lth Lucie-Smith, gives an intelligently 
dispassionate account, and deserves a niche in 
literary history. (Though a friend and admirer of 
some of the participants, I was never an habitu6: 

1 think 1 was invited three times to read poems to 
the Group, and always emerged feeling as if 
piranha fish had given me a going-over.) 
Curiously enough, Edward Lucie-Smith has 
himself provided a text which ({ears on anyone 
contemplating writing an autobiography—a 
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poem, again from his ftrst book. It is called “The 
Monster”: 

Beini? too strange, a monster brought 
From climates of another thought, 

I therefore make another "I", 

And all my hje at t out a lie — 

Fying, forget what creature grows 
IViihtu the sheepskin suit of clothes. 

Until one day the \heepskin reiuls 
fVhile naked in the gaze of friends. 

Shame and concealment quite outgrown. 

There stamls the .self I cannot own. 

Something too temhle to free. 

Too insignificant to he. 
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That “monstMr”, it may be, can be dealt with 
more effectually by poets who grapple with it in 
their poems rather than attempting to tame it, 
clothe it, justify it—or ignore it—^in the sequential 
narrative of autobiography. It is not simply a 
matter of “telling the truth”: as Augustine of 
Hippo put it, “How do they know, when they 
hear from myself of myself, whether t»bat I say 
is true?” Writing about oneself is not just 
preservation but self-preservation. The intensity 
of poetry can preserve what the careful diumal- 
Lsms of autobiography too often disperse, 
tnvialise, or disguise. 


The Novelist as Dictator 

New Fiction—By John Spvrling 


R evifwino a book in The Times early last 
year, Richard Holmes wrote of "that frontal 
advance of the biographic form.. which now 
surely promises to make the biography, as a 
genre, the most fruitful in contemporary English 
writing.” His own special interest m it being .so 
was revealed a few months later when he pub¬ 
lished a weighty reappraisal of Shelley. All the 
same it is noticeable that biographies are generally 
given greater piominence than novels on review 
pages and that one’s acc|uamtanccs, even if they 
haven’t read them, arc more aware of the latest 
biography than of the latest novel. 

The phenomenon is not a.s new as all that. In 
the epilogue to The Characters of Love, published 
in 1960, John Bayley writes: 

1 think wc arc already beginning to sec a great 
revulsion in the reading public against the whole 
idea of the writer’s consciousness. Memoirs, 
biographies, accounts of war and travel in which 
other people have a real existence, are coming more 
and more to the fore. 

Bayley is not of course arguing against fiction. 
The purpose and achievement of his book is 
precisely to examine how three masters of 
fiction “can liberate the inner life of their char¬ 
acters”, can create characters that, beyond 
speaking to us, simply “are.” But his epilogue 
is an attack, though a characteristically well- 
mannered one, on “most modem novels.” 

The attack centres on the pursuit of “meanings” 
at the expense of character: “we more and more 
assume that the novelist... need not start out 
by making his characters like ‘real life’, but will 
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subordinate their individuality to the general 
atmosphere and purpose of the work.” Bayley 
distinguishes those traditional writers who take 
Nature for granted from those more modem 
ones who hold an attitude towards the Human 
Condition. He suggests that our heightened 
awareness of ourselves and of the changes in the 
world beyond ourselves leads to novels which 
concentrate on the individual consciousness, 
which explore the “exceptional” rather than the 
habitual world, which attempt to pin down the 
peculiar significance of “our time.” “The fatal 
drawback” is that “the writer, like some self- 
devouring pelican, is really feeding the audience 
on his ow'n consciousnc.ss, not on that of his 
characters” and “the commonest and most 
dangerous assumption the modern novelist can 
make is that his world—just because it is his 
world—must fascinate other readers.” 

I paraphrase arguments from a very well- 
known book only because, 15 years later, the 
sort of novels Bayley is attacking are so much 
the general rule that we are perhaps in danger 
of forgetting there is any alternative. If we are all 
reading biographies, is it perhaps less the fault 
of the Novel than of the novelists? 


W. S. Naipaul’s Guerrillas' begins with an 
evocation of a Caribbean island on the 
verge of revolution. The method is familiar 
enough, might indeed be borrowed fiom the title 
sequence of innumerable Alms: two of the central 
characters are put into a car and driven out of 
town. They pass slogans: Basic Black. Don’t 
Vote. Birth Control is a Plot Against the Negro 
Race. The scenery is described with detailed care: 
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The sea smelled of swamp... after the rubbish 
dump burning i(i the remnant of mangrove swamp, 
with black carrion corbeaux squatting hunched on 
fence-posts... after the new housing estates, rows of 
unpainted boxes of concrete and corrugated iron 
already returning to the shanty towns that had 
been knocked down for this redevelopment... the 
land cleared a little. 


Next factories, then “what remained of an 
industrial estate, one of the failed projects of the 
earliest days of independence.” In this “waste 
land” of bush, secondary forest, paved areas of 
concrete and asphalt is a place, surrounded by 
forest, where the land has been cleared But the 
land, though ploughed, is full nf weeds and there 
IS an abandoned tractor “half into the foiest.” 
The car stops beside a concrete and corrugated 
iron hul. This is the “People’s Commune” run 
by the third central character of the book and 
called Thrushcross Grange. 

The point about this opening is that, although 
the two people in the car—a white South African 
liberal called Roche (Rochester?) and his white 
mistress called Jane (Eyic‘0—aic given a few 
snatches of dialogue, the scenic description is 
presented directly by the wider to the reader 
and for all its apparent oijcctivdy conveys a 
strong sense of distaste Furlhcrmorc the char¬ 
acters arc from the outset brushed into it. They 
are wholly suboidinatc to the author’s conscious¬ 
ness, with Its powerful implication of desolation 
and decay Jane is given the line: “I used to think 
that England was iii a stale of decay.” Her 
consciousness is not only not separate fiom the 
author’s, it is being used by him to open a furlher 
line of meaning in the novel, the comparison 
between the state of England and the state of 
this Caribbean island, just as the name Thrush- 
cross Grange for a people’s commune must at 
least suggest the idea of comparing the black 
revolutionary Jimmy Ahmed with Heathcliff. 

In fact, of course, he has more in common with 
Naipaul’s fellow-Trinidadian, Michael X or Abdul 
Malik. Like Malik, Ahmed has been fust raised 
up, then abruptly dropped by trendy ievolu¬ 
tionary circles in England; like Malik, he is 
dropping still further in his native island; like 
Malik, he murders. But this comparison, though 
It must so soon after Malik's execution be present 
to most readers' minds, is not intrinsic to the 
novel. Ahmed, whatever his original basis in a 
real person, is fully integrated into Naipaul’s 
scheme of things. He is, like the scenery, the 
atmosphere and the other characters, an clement 
in the significance of the novel. Since Naipaul 
IS an outstandingly skilful novelist, all these 
elements start ofT the page with seemingly in¬ 
dependent life, but like the three-dimensional 
models which stand up fromx-inside children’s 
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books, they are all ready to lie down again as 
soon as the writer’s meaning demands it. 

The book, in its own terms, is hardly open to 
criticism. Naipaul's materials—his characters, 
white and black, political or apolitical, his city, 
his island, his commune, his background story 
of an abortive revolution overcome by the local 
authorities with the help of American helicopters, 
his foreground story of the complex sexual and 
political relationships between Ahmed, Roche and 
Jane—obey his lightest whim. So in a sense does 
the reader, slipping along the greased rails of the 
writer’s purpose. 

To take a single example, there is this des> 
cription of a secondary character at his lirst 
entrance: 

Meredith was short and walked with a spring He 
was slender but his body looked haid he was 
heavier than he looked He wore a white shirt 
with a button-down eollar; it was unbuttoned at 
the neck but not too open, and it didn’t sugge.st 
holiday drc.ss. The shirt was too tight over his solid 
shoulders, the collar was too close to the neck a 
tie seemed to be missing 

Meredith’s backgroiiml has already been placed 
before the reader He is an c\-pulitician, has liccn 
one of the island's ministers, but is now a 
successful lawyer with another career as a railio 
personality. The two white people, Jane and 
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Rdche, resenting his apparent contentment as a 
“political drop-out” and his happy home life, have 
come to consider him somewhat “suburban.” He 
is meeting them again on a Sunday at a bouse 
by the beach. The description above is direct 
authorial intervention, not filtered through the 
consciousness of any particular character. Why 
does It dwell so much on the shirt collar? The 
reader registers a slight disturbance and passes 
smoothly on. 

Only much later do we learn that in the crisis 
of the approaching attempt at revolution 
Meredith ha.s been called tock into politics. 
Unknown to the other characters as well as to the 
reader he was already a minister again when he 
appealed m that holiday setting. His collar is a 
tiny signal, a typically deft touch on Naipaul’s 
pai t, but one which operates independently of any 
of the characters involved and which, almost 
uiinoticeably, reduces their independence. 

If one is dissatisfied at the end of the novel it is 
certainly not with the machinery, nor even with 
Naipaul's reading of a contemporary malaise, 
which he makes clear enough by extracting a 
quotation fiom his own text and putting it at 
the fiont of the book: “When everybody wants 
to fight there's noihing to figlit for. hverybody 
wants to fight his own little war, everybody is a 
gueirilla.” This is Ahmed speaking. The white 
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girl Jane is pven the knowledge “that she had 
come to a place at the end of the world, to a place 
that had exhausted its possibilities.” Her lover 
Roche says: “Oh my God, why is anyone of us 
allowed to live at all ?” The pessimism of Naipaul's 
outlook, the unlikabiliiy of his characters would 
not in themselves make the novel seem unreal, if 
they were not imposed so dictatorially. The 
reader is at no point permitted to form his own 
impressions of this gloomy island or have 
private words with its inhabitants. The writer's 
consciousness is for ever at his elbow and it is his 
only human contact. 


T he notion of an author’s love for his 
characters is defined by Bayicy as “u delight 
in their independent existence as other people, an 
attitude towards them which is analogous to our 
feelings towards those wc love in life; and an 
intense interest in their personalities combined 
with a sort of detached .solicitude, a respect for 
their freedom.” His point could hardly better 
illustrated than by the contrast between Thomas 
Hinde's first novel Mr Nicholas, published 23 
years ago, and his most recent, Our Father.^ 

^Our Father. By Thomas Hinde. llodder and 
Stoughton, £4 40. 


The subject-matter of Mr Nicholas is depres¬ 
sing, its atmosphere claustrophobic. The per¬ 
vading gloom is hardly mitigated for the middle- 
class English reader by the familiarity of the 
setting, the ordinariness of the incidents. But it is 
perceived, felt, communicated, rather than 
imposed. The book has no authorial “meaning” 
beyond the obvious one: if you don't wish to feel 
like this, don't live like this. The characters of 
Mr Nicholas are trapped and injured, but the 
possibility of their not being so lingers round 
them There is an all-important gap between 
Hinde's complete control over their circum¬ 
stances and his partial withdrawal from tfieir 
reactions us individuals. To some extent this is a 
matter of technique, of burying his own con- 
.sciousncss within that of an involved narrator, 
but one can see from the way the same sort of 
technique doesn't work m Our Father that it is 
most of all a matter of the writer's will or instinc¬ 
tive ability to relax his own con.sciousness. He 
cannot begin to respect the freedom of his 
characters if they have not first achieved a 
measure of independence in his imagination. 

The sulTocuting Home-County misery of Mr 
Nuholas has become in Our Father a strident 
metropolitan despair. Like Naipaul, TIinde uses 
scenic evocation to .soften up the reader and point 
his responses in the required direction: 
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Three stories below him, on they hurried, eyes down, 
breathing exhaust fumes, ears full of the continuous 
roar of engines, expecting at any second to be 
struck by a passing car- 

Slots jammed with dununy coins, smashed receivers, 
npped wires, one grey metal cabinet so distorted it 
must have b^n struck systematically with a heavy 
bar—it could have been a city looted by invading 
troops.... 

The grinding roar of hundreds of engines, a gust of 
icy rain-fllled fog reeking of dicsci fumes and a 
dislodged shower of builders'dust and soot smuts ... 

These arc all passages associated with the 
consciousness of the central character, a small, 
hectic man called Hugh. Since he already has a 
strong tendency towards paranoia and the novel 
records the elFect on him of being left out of his 
father’s will in favour of a hated elder brother, 
one might suppose that his view of London was 
not necessarily the author’s. But all the other 
preferred characters—Hindc makes it clear which 
chaiactcrs he approves of and which he doesn’t 
—sec the city and occasionally the country beyond 
in similar terms. Here is Olive Grey, the simple- 
minded do-gooder: “Always she was near to tears. 
This beautiful country as it had once been, before 
they cut it up with black roads, filled its air with 
fumes ...’’ Here is the heroine, Valciia, in 
Leicester Squaic: 


Every seat, paving stone and patch of grass was 
spattered grey-white with their shit and she ex¬ 
pected at any moment to be struck. She saw it as a 
sample of the future, nature reduced to the most 
scavenging species, a starling-and-sparrow, bramble- 
anil-stinging-neltle world. 

Here is Alf Pi^on, the probation officer: 

Coming down the Clapham South escalator at rush 
hour next day there was jeering laughter behind 
him. Looking back, he saw a solid double column 
of drawn faces descending on him, but not one of 
them laughing. At the foot he tried to wait, but 
the column, released into a wider space, spread out 
and hurried forward, forcing him with them. 

These arc all in themselves true reports, but 
spread through the book, insisted upon, they 
amount to an attempt at programming the reader. 
The characters, as well as being made mouth¬ 
pieces of this feverish atmosphere, are whirled 
about in it. They don’t so much relate to, as 
impinge upon one another. The plot is more a 
senes of antics than actions. Occasionally, as m a 
party scene (Hinde is always good at parties) or a 
scene set in a City pub at lunch-time, the dancing 
of many puppets together takes on an indepen¬ 
dent life denied to any single character on his own. 
And even though they are being used to buttress 
the book’s “significance*’, there arc images 
memo* able in themselves, such as the van 
containing ten men dressed as Ironsides which is 
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held up in a Piccadilly traffic-jam or the Christ¬ 
mas barge party seen from the banks of a canal: 

When It was close he realised that much of the 
boatload was in drunken turmoil. They seemed to 
be playing some game and there was a continuous 
scrumming, squcalmg and staring down at the water 
as one after another was pushed to the side but 
didn't date jump. 

But it is difficult to catch a glimpse of anything 
that looks real except the author's woebegone face. 
With its references to striking miners, uncollected 
refuse and candle-lit offices, Our Father has the 
air of having been written during one of our 
recent winter crises. It already seems dated, 
though the coming winter may give it fresh 
relevance; but Mr Nicholas, through the indepen¬ 
dence of Its characters, has become independent 
of time. 


N o ONE COULO ACCUSE Francis King of 
flaunting his consciousness or even of 
imposing a slanted attitude towards the Human 
Condition on his readers. His best novels—of 
which The Needle^ is certainly one—are like 
chamber pieces for their delicacy of (one and 
claiity of line, but also for their apparent lack of 
a conductor. The Needle has a third-person 
nanator, not a participant in the action, who 
unobtrusively sets scenes and times, moves 
characters from bed to bath, offers a little personal 
history where necessary, describes a gesture here, 
a facial expression (here, reads (he mind of a 
character when there is no occasion for dialogue. 
He combines the functions of reciter and atten¬ 
dant in a Japanese Noh play, moving the story 
along between incidents and stepping forward 
from time to lime to rearrange the actors’ 
costumes. 

If King’s London seems grey and seedy 
(thouglr never apocalyptically so, as in Our 
Father), it is because the characters happen to live 
in grey and seedy circumstances rather than 
because King has got it in for London or con¬ 
temporary society. When his heroine, a G.P. 
with a practice in Parson’s Green, says: “That’s 
life—a perpetual state of vague worry, or at least, 
that’s what it is for me’*, the sentiment stops with 
her, not spilling over into the relation between 
writer and reader. Her partner’s warning: 
“There’ll always be mess and inefficiency in this 
country. More and more of it. So you'd better 
reconcile yourself” is belied as a counsel of 
despair by the speaker’s own sturdy efficiency in 
the surgery. Belied, but not entirely cancelled. 


' The Needle. By Franos King, Hutchinson, £3.45. 
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since she is physically crippled and her home is 
squalid. King is adept at introducing little knots 
of complexity like this into the clear line of his 
narrative. They neither impede nor advance it, 
but belong somehow to a separate level of the 
book, the observation of character. 

Our unobtrusive attendant is more of a tyrant 
than at first appears. Though he never uses 
settings to convey attitudes, one begins to suspect 
that he loves his settings more than his characters. 
He certainly loves his plot best of all. The Needle 
sounds nasty and it is. What seems, to begin with, 
ordinary and sad turns twisted and sharp. The 
early impression of independence in the main 
characters is an illusion caused by not knowing 
them well enough and they cannot be properly 
understood until the plot has tightened round 
them. For this reason the novel’s after-taste is 
stronger than its taste in the mouth. What one 
goes away with is no substitute for biography but 
a real sense of place and a Jnsson from the 
virtuosity of the plot. 


B ut the novel of character is not yet 
extinct. Perhaps Ferdinand Mount’s second 
novel. The Man JVho Rode Ampeisand,^ is a rare 
instance or perhaps, like the reaction among 
certain young painters against the abandonment 
of visual art, it heralds a return to an older 
tradition. At any rate Mount’s novel is so firmly 
a full-length portrait of its central character and 
the narrator is so subdued to his task that the 
reader simply a.ssumcs without further question 
that he is reading u biography of the novelist’s 
father. 

The book’s structure reinforces this impres¬ 
sion: five chapters of first-person narrative prose, 
in which the son explores his own memories of 
the father and grapples directly with biographical 
reconstitution, are interspersed w<th episodes in 
straightforward fictional style, dialogue plus 
third-person narration. The plot is made to hang 
from the character. The lesser characters, lit 
only by their relationships with the central 
character, their chief purpose to reflect aspects 
of him, come on with a sense of off-stage freedom. 
They remind one of an army hair-cut: what’s 
under your cap is your own, what’s outside is the 
army’s. 

The novel’s tone is that of the traditional 
English memoir: detached, humorous, lightly 
shaded with nostalgia. Its weakness, especially 
in the narrative passages, is a tendency towards 
being precious. The narrator compensates for his 


* The Man Who Rode Ampersand. By FErdinand 
Mount. Chatto and Windus, £3.S0. 
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reticence about himself with a rather sweet tooth 
for phrases—“His feet broke the shimmering 
web of morning, leaving matt-green prints in the 
grass’’—and a donnish delight in the ponderous 
“So my ruminations on my father were a cele¬ 
bration of his patriarchal auAority.’’ But these are 
ill-judged intrusions of the writer’s consciousness 
rather than part of a consistent system for 
controlling the reader’s responses: they actually 
work against the book’s purpose. 

The long passage from which I have taken 
both quotations is, apart from such intrusions, 
a fine example of Mount’s method. Beginning 
with a view of the father’s baie feet seen walking 
in his garden by the narrator as a small boy, it 
shifts through a series of sharp visual images-r- 
childhood reminiscences expanded by adult 
analyses—a reference to “The Lord God walking 
in his garden in the cool of the day” and, apropos 
the father’s dressing-gown, another to Joseph’s 
coat and the age of Noel Coward, and explodes 
suddenly in “a spurt of rage. A patricidal mist.” 
The child improvises a wooden dagger. “My 
father was already out of range, but he came back 
to look at the wallflowers like the Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand returning home by another 
route, thus allowing the astonished anarchists 

a second shot_” The dagger is thrown, brushes 

the dressing-gown, is unnoticed by the father and 
the narrative passes on to other matters. 

I CAi L IT Mount’s method, but of course it is 
not. He may have arrived at it independently, 
but 1 suspect that he has borrowed it quite 
consciously, adapting it for his own use, from 
Anthony Powell. Either way. The Man Who Rode 
Ampersand is a cheering sign of how versatile 
the method is. It is also a reminder that with the 
completion of A Dance to the Music of Time 
those like John Bayley who regret the dominance 
of the writer’s consciousness at the expense of 
the characters needn’t yet abandon hope for the 
Novel. 
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The Portuguese Revolution 

Withered 

Carnations 

By F, R. Allemann 

O p ALL THE revolutionary processes of our 
time none has confronted its observers with 
more dramatic changes of direction and a more 
“irregular” development than the one that was 
set in motion on 25 April 1974, when Western 
Europe’s oldest and apparently most solid dic¬ 
tatorship was toppled by a military coup. What 
has happened in Portugal since that day has not 
only confounded most prophets, optimists and 
pessimists alike; its meanderings may also serve 
as a timely warning to those who arc fascinated 
by the idea of historical “laws”—as if political 
upheavals were not the unpredictable work of 
men but followed some pre-ordained course of 
logical events in a more or less rigid automatism. 

I do not intend to retrace, even in the sketchiest 
way, the whole complicated story, but only to 
offer a few observations about some aspects of a 
hi^ly original phenomenon. I shall not confront 
the details of the latest, deepest and most long 
drawn-out crisis which, since July, has brought to 
the fore some of the basic problems and contra¬ 
dictions. Any attempt at a balanced assessment of 
the Portuguese Revolution runs up against the 
difficulty that its outcome is far from settled. 
Events are so strongly in spate that what is 
written in one moment risks being swept away 
by the time it is in print. Whether the new (si\th) 
Ftovisional Government formed by Admiral 
Pinheiro de Azevedo in the middle of September 
really constitutes a solution to the preceding 
crisis or only a further fleeting episode in its 
development is as yet far from certain. It may 
certainly mark a watershed; the point from which 
the trend starts running in a different direction; 
yet it could as well indicate merely a slowing-up 
or a temporary reflux in a continuing revolution¬ 
ary stream. 

Havino stood its oitoUND for 48 years, Portu¬ 
gal’s authoritarian and conservative rdgime col¬ 


lapsed virtually overnight, almost without a 
blow being struck. Bloodshed was minimal and 
popular rejoicing widespread. A Spam'sh jour¬ 
nalist christened this upheaval “the flower 
revolution" because the inhabitants of the 
capital spontaneously showered the insur^t 
troops with red carnations. Less than a week later, 
when units of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
joined workers in celebrating May Day, the same 
flowers not only adorned the buttonholes and 
caps of the marching troops but were stuck in the 
muzzles of their rifles and the tank tun;pt guns. 
They were the symbols of that new, free and 
peaceful era which was supposed to be dawning. 

Something over a year later, on 25 July 1975, 
after an emergency session lasting ten hours, the 
240 officers and other ranks who represent the 
Revolution’s military substructure in their 
capacity as “The Assembly of the Armed Forces 
Movement” issued a bluntly-worded com¬ 
munique which proclaimed that “politico- 
military power” had been “concentrated” in the 
hands of a Directory comprising three generals. 
Reference was made in this stern announcement 
to the “authority and security of the Revolu¬ 
tion”, to “the need for strong leadership", to 
“revolutionary discipline” and “firm action 
against elements who, for counter-revolutionary 
purposes, are creating a climate of agitation 
among the People.” One word was conspicuous 
by Its absence: freedom. Fifteen months after 
Lisbon’s festival of flowers, this particular con¬ 
cept seemed to hav'c lost its magic, at least for the 
proctors of the Revolution. 

If one discounts the epithets “revolutionary” 
and “counter-revolutionary”, the Portuguese 
must have found this vocabulary strangely 
familiar. Authority and Security, Strong Leader¬ 
ship, firm action against Elements who create a 
Climate of Agitation—all these had been dinned 
into them for nearly half-a-century. Precisely the 
same terms weie voiced in 1926 by the generals 
who put an end to the short-lived, disorderly, 
chaotic and corrupt democratic Republic. Salazar 
had a fondness for using the same expressions 
throughout the 40 years of his personal rigirae; 
and they tripped with equal fluency off the tongue 
of his successor, Marcello Caetano. 

Was it merely that the wheel had come full 
circle? Had Portugal escaped the yoke of “fas¬ 
cism” only to succumb to a new dictatorship 
which did no more than offer the mirror-images 
of yesterday’s slogans? 

The wheel had indeed turned. Most observers 
were convinced at the time that a democratic 
order was already "out of the running” and that 
the only open issue was whether the triumvirate 
would prove to be a transition to a totalitarian 
communist system or to some “progressive’' 
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militafy one-man role (for wfaid) General 
Carvalho looked the likely candidate). 

Yet scarcely two months later the whde 
picture has changed out of recognition, with the 
triumvirate gone for good, the Arm^ Forces 
Movement (MFA) firmly in the hands of its 
“moderates”, and a representative government 
in charge of a strong pro-democratic majority. 
This is certainly an unexpected development, 
unexpected even for those who, like myself, had 
remained son^what doubtful of the stark pes¬ 
simism spread by the prophets of gloom. How 
did this change come alraut? To answer this 
question, we first have to look at the reasons for 
the prevalent despondency. 


T he communique of 25 July was un¬ 
doubtedly couched in ominous language. 
There was an even more ominous ring to the dire 
threats indiscriminately levelled at “reaction¬ 
aries” and “social democrats” by Goieral Car¬ 
valho, triumvir and commander of the Copcon 
security force, on his return from Castro's Cuba. 
Even so, these were all, at the time, mere verbal 
proclamations of intent; threats of repression do 
not, by themselves, make re ■'ression a reality. In 
fact, the breakdown of the Portuguese power 
structures had gone so far, by this summer, that 
it was difficult to see how any government could 
possibly resort to strong-arm methods. As long 
as a number of sharply conflicting and indeed 
irreconcilable forces remained at least roughly in 
balance, none being powerful enough to eliminate 
the rest, the Portuguese scene seemed bound to 
be dominated more by anarchy than by despot¬ 
ism (although the former is a notorious spawner 
of the latter). 

Confusions of this sort can prove disastrously 
mistaken; they blind one to the peculiarities of 
the Portuguese revolutionary process. Its image 
in democratic countnes is all too often distorted 
because people view it through glasses tinted by 
experience of Eastern Europe. Conservative 
ot^rvers, particularly, have for more than a 
year been gazing so spellbound at what they 
considered to be an inexorable seizure of power 
by the Communists that their firm expectation 
seemed, to some of them, already to have 
materialised. World War II was followed by 
the establishment—everywhere from Poland to 
Yugoslavia—of totalitarian one-party regimes 
which were Stalinist in type and officially defined 
as “People’s DemoCTacies.” Therefore many 
proceed on the tacit assumption that the outcome 
in the far-western comer of Europe can be no 
different—^indeed, that its outlines are already 
plainly discernible. The result of this illusory 


perspective is that they pay no furtlw heed to 
any demmt in this highly complex field of 
tension which fails to accord with preconceived 
ideas. 

In reautv, the East European pattern does not 
fit Portugal at all. The country has no Soviet 
forces of occupation with whose active assis¬ 
tance a Communist minority could seize absolute 
power. Soviet Russia is far off. Franco’s Spain 
too territorially adjacent, and Nato naval 
forces too close by sea. Even the Partido Conrn- 
nista Portuguis (PCP) under its ardently pro- 
Kremlin (and undeniably intelligent) secretary- 
general, Alvaro Cunhal, is compelled to pay lip- 
service, if nothing else, to the country’s traditional 
“Atlantic orientation” and allow for special 
geographical difficulties in the way of Party 
strategy. It is, for instance, significant that the 
Communists have never demanded Portugal’s 
withdrawal from Nato and have described any 
discussion of membership of the Western Alliance 
as “currently irrelevant.” Although tlus may be 
pure tactics (and probably is), it at least reveals 
the extent to which even Stalinist orthodoxy 
acknowledges the peculiar features of the Portu¬ 
guese situation. 

This by no means precludes the possibility of 
a Communist take-ovn*. The Cuban example 
has shown that there are no grounds for “geo¬ 
graphical fatalism.” If Fidel Castro managed to 
break the American bonds of an island situated 
on the very doorstep of the USA and transform 
it into an advanced outpost of the “socialist 
world system”, something similar is far from 
impossible in Portugal. 

Outwardly, Fidel Castro's revolution pursued 
a very different course from that of the MPA. 
The savage two-year guerrilla campaign which 
carried the Cuban partisans to Havana from 
their redoubt in the Sierra Maestra bore no 
immediate resemblance to the carefully planned 
and swiftly executed putsch unleashed by the 
Portuguese military, which was well in line with 
the classical tradition of Iberian (and Latin 
American) military coups. More important than 
this outward diversity, however, is a resemblance 
based on inner development. Each insurrection 
started out as a revolt, launched under strictly 
democratic auspices, against an unpopular 
dictatorship. In each case, victory was very soon 
succeeded by a rapid process of radicalisation in 
which the origin^ d^ocratic postulates faded 
into the background, to be replaced by a total 
remoulding of society (the “Imilding of social¬ 
ism”) which was scarcely based on the declared 
will of the majority. 

It is as instructive to trace these parallels as it 
is to note where the lines diverge. Like Castro’s 
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“Manifesto of the Sierra Maestra”, the “Pro¬ 
gramme of the MFA” proposed “free elections'’ 
within twelve months from the overthrow of the 
dictatorship In both documents, GuerriUeros and 
Military Revolutionaries indicated that they 
would not personally wield power during the 
transitional period, but restrict themselves to a 
"supeivisory role”, intending that governmental 
authority should in other respects be left to 
representatives of the political parties. Compared 
to this timetable for democratisation, which was 
defined with some precision, references to 
desirable social changes took very much of a 
back seat; they were only vaguely formulated, 
and were couched in a studiously moderate and 
“reformist” tone. 

The subsequent shifts in accent followed a 
similar course. Either the original platform was 
openly abandoned or the content of the first 
programme was leintcrpretcd. In Cuba, Fidel 
Castro took only a few weeks to brush aside ihe 
civilian Premier Mir6 Cardona, and to instal 
himself in his place. In Portugal, the mlellectual 
brain of the revolutionary officers. Colonel 
Vasco Gonsalves, replaced Profc*s.sor Palma 
Carlos as Premier with equal rapidity After a 
somewhat longer spell of prcpaiation, the heads 
of stale appointed by the revolutionaries them¬ 
selves fUrrutia in Havana. Spinola in Lisbon) 
quit the scene after being forced into retirement 
because they were regarded as “impediments” to 
the transformation of a political rebellion into 
a social revolution. Nor was the ensuing trans¬ 
formation occasioned by any irresistible pressure 
from tlie “masses ” It received its crucial 
impetus from above- from collaboration be¬ 
tween two activist minorities of diverse prov¬ 
enance who were temporarily heading in the same 
direction. To keep the Revolution moving 
forward in a systematic manner, the radical 
wing of the Armed Forces allied itself with the 
Communist party machine, newly emerged from 
the political underground with an efhcient 
apparat. 

With the expulsion of “reactionary” elements 
from the original united front against dictator¬ 
ship, the revolutionary processes which had 
hitherto followed so remarkably similar a course 
began to diverge Cuba's path led almost straight 
to the new totalitarianism which derived its 
ideological justification from Castro's explicit 
avowal of “Marxism-leninism.” In Portugal, on 
the other hand, this dynamic encountered 
incomparably stronger and more enduring 
resistance. Only a few months after his accession 
to power Castro was able, with brutal candour, 
to revoke his promise of free elections on the 
grounds that Ae People's joyous acclamation 


was proof enough of their consent to all his 
government’s measures. In reality, he could 
rely not only on the mesmeric effect of his public 
appearances but also on his authority over forma: 
comrades-in-arms, which was virtually un¬ 
challenged. He was indeed the “Uder mdximd "— 
the absolute leader—even before being glorified 
as such in true Latin American caudillo style. 
Furthermore, Washington’s inci^easmgly vigorous 
attempts to exert pressure afforded him an 
opportunity to justify his ever more stringent 
personal regime on patriotic grounds. The 
“Yanqiiis" provided him with the universally 
feared and hated external foe so necessary to the 
internal consolidation of autocracy. 


N one of these roNOiTtoNS obtains in 
Portugal The 200-odd officers compri.sing 
the conspiratorial haid core of the MFA prior to 
tlic coup included no “charismatic leader” who 
towered above the rest. All decisions were col¬ 
lectively taken from the outset Matters were 
debuted and agreements reached cither by all 
members jointly or, if that was impiacticable, by 
leading groups, until a consensus had emeiged 
from their deliberations. This practice invested 
the movement, even in its latter stages, with a 
quality which may be called democratic or 
oligarchic feach element prevails in turn). But it 
precluded dictation by a single individual or even 
by a small group—and seemed for a while to 
make majority decisions unnecessary Only as 
political polarisation gradually set in and distinct 
“blocs" of a moie or less organised kind began 
to lake shape within the MFA cadre, later en¬ 
larged, did formal votes become customary m 
the various politico-military bodies. Even then, 
a vestige of the old corporate spirit survived. 
As far as one can judge from outside, even 
avowedly conservative MFA officers were very 
seldom affected by the successive military purges 
which followed the crises of September 1974 and 
March 1975, provided they had not been im¬ 
plicated in openly insurrectionary ventures. 
Very few were, for even the piominent anti¬ 
communists among them would never at that 
time have entertained the idea of taking up 
arms against their “left-wing comrades.” Most 
of those responsible for the coup of 11 March, 
which failed so lamentably (and was probably 
triggered by deliberate provocation), were not 
associated with the revolution of 25 April. 

Although the peculiar structure of the military 
avant-garde has not hampered the increasing 
spread of extremist tendencies within the revo¬ 
lutionary ^lite, it has probably subjected their 
influence to certain practicfal limitations. Social 
Democracy, the first ideological baimer to be 
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raised, very soon lost its appeal and was swiftly 
replaced by a belief in the for (and the possi> 

bility oO a great leap forward into the Utopia of 
a classless society. Even after the shock of 11 
March, which imparted a fresh and exceptionally 
sustained fillip to the process of radicalisation, 
the majority of the MFA could not make up 
their minds simply to cancel the promised Free 
Elections for a Constituent National Assembly. 
Account had still to be taken of the surviving and 
numerically far from insignificant “moderate” 
wing, and a large proportion of the radical 
elements, too, were loath to break a solemn 
undertaking. They duly resorted to a characteris¬ 
tic compromise and interim solution. The popu¬ 
lation could go to the polls as promised—but the 
parties had to pledge themselves, in the constitu¬ 
tion to be evolved, to cement the hegemony of 
the MFA and Supreme Revolutionary Council 
over all future political institutions for a term of 
“three to live years.” 

It is probable that most of the military thought 
this compromise rather a skilful little gambit. 
It guaranteed them the .substance of power what¬ 
ever happened. TTie forces of the extreme Left, 
who would have preferred to follow Cuba’s 
example, did warn, even at that stage, that con¬ 
cessions to “bourgeois-democratic prejudices” 
might prove to he a disastrous mistake; and from 
their point of view the warning was fully justified. 
The elections inflicted a grave defeat on the 
Communists, their fellow-travellers of the MDP 
or Democratic Movement who sailed under 
“supra-parly” colours, and the left-wing socialist 
splinter-groups who collaborated with them. 
The 12% of votes cast for the Communist Party, 
not to mention the 4% with which the MDP had 
to content itself, revealed the true extent of their 
isolation—and this despite the PCP’s marked 
superiority over all its rivals in terms of organisa¬ 
tion, propaganda and, last but not least, financial 
resources. 

Since the result did little to alter the leal dis¬ 
tribution of power, PCP leader Alvaro Cunhal 
had ample reason to dismiss the outcome as 
“wholly irrelevant ” Although the two incom¬ 
parably most numerous and strongly anti¬ 
communist blocs -the PSP socialists with .18% 
of the total poll and the self-styled “social 
democrats” of the Popular Democratic Party, 
or PPD, with 26%—won a combined majority 
of nearly two-thirds, their numerical strength 
secured them nothing commensurate in the way 
of political influence. Instead, it only reinforced 
the country’s de facto rulers in their belief that 
the people’s “reactionary” blinkers prevented 
them from recognising their true interests, and 
that they were consequently “not ripe for 
democracy.” (This was exactly what Salazar, 


as 

from his very different point of view, had repeated 
time and again.) And this, in turn, lent encourage¬ 
ment to those within the MFA who aimed at 
excluding the electoral victors altogether by 
establishing a “revolutionary people’s power” 
with the aid of activist minorities. 

It would none the less be wrong to under¬ 
estimate the very real significance of the raP-PPD 
success because its weight in the political scales 
was at first “only” a moral victory. The aware¬ 
ness that they were backed by a large and 
indisputable majority of the Portuguese popula¬ 
tion strengthened the moderates in their will, and 
ultimately power, to resist Jacobin-totalitarian 
tendencies. It is true that the result of the poll 
made little impression on the leaders of the MFA, 
and the hope that it might prompt them to tread 
the path of democratic socialism proved a will 
o’ the wisp. Instead, complete supremacy in the 
Revolutionary Council, and still more in the 
Armed Forces Assembly, was now won by those 
who aspired to a further unleashing of the “revo¬ 
lutionary dynamic” irrespective of election 
results, fiut in plunging onwards the extremists 
committed their second blunder. Having allowed 
the people to be consulted, they tried to dismiss 
the result as wholly irrelevant. The voters’ 
verdict had so boosted the self-confidence of the 
victorious parties that they now ventured upon 
the tiial of strength which they had always 
eschewed in the past. By withdrawing their 
ministers from the government they quite 
ojienly posed the question of Who Should 
Govern? 

T his in itself suggc.sts that the Armed 
Forces’ decision to keep their promise of free 
elections marked the real revolutionary water¬ 
shed. It had so far been possible to preserve 
some degree of cohesion between incompatible 
force.s aimed to solve Portugal’s problems either 
by ilcniocratic oi by authoritarian and totalitarian 
means, and this cohesion depended more and 
more, as time went by, on increasingly vague and 
ambiguous formulue. Now that the popular pre¬ 
ponderance of the democrats was in open conflict 
with the dominance of the radicals inside the 
MFA. a breach could not be long in coming. The 
major crisis which occurred in July was pre¬ 
ordained by the decision at the polls and the 
Armed Forces’ refusal to pay it genuine heed, 
regardless of exactly when the Constituent 
Assembly underwent the dissolution to which it 
seemed doomed. 

At this juncture, however, the political develop¬ 
ment of Portugal entered a phase unlike anything 
in that of Cuba. Cuba never witnessed a really 
fierce and protracted debate within the “progres¬ 
sive” camp which continued once elements of a 
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more or less conservative hue had been ousted. 
When Castro’s erstwhile fellow-partisan, Major 
Huber Matos, attempted to stem the pro- 
Communist tide, he was immediately tried and 
sentenced to a long tenn of imprisonment for 
“rebellion.” Again, although the Cuban trade 
unions were at first overwhelmingly anti¬ 
communist (unlike the Portuguese), organised 
labour was reduced to total conformity by 
“cold” means. None of these moves provoked 
any orgamsed, let alone sustained, resistance. 
In Portugal, a stubborn struggle went on and 
escalated for several months without producing 
a final and in'evocabic decision in favour of one 
side or the other. 


T his is bound up with a second factor 
peculiar to events in Portugal—one whose 
full significance Western observers often fail to 
recognise: the fragmentation of the radical camp. 
Under Castro’s aegis, Batista's downfall was 
succeeded in Havana by a swift rapprochement 
between Castroites and old-time Communists. 
This led eventually to the fusion of two Elites 
whose recent rivalry had sometimes amounted to 
open antagonism. The Cuban Communist Party 
had at first condemned C astro's guerrilla cam¬ 
paign as “petit-bourgeois adventurism” and only 
jumped aboard the victory bandwagon at the last 
moment. Having compensated for its earlier 
miscalculation by clinging all the more tightly to 
Castro’s coat-tails, it finally won him over by its 
unqualified support. In Lisbon, Cunhal embraced 
the MFA in a similar tactic, but with far more 
sense of purpose. He unreservedly acknowledged 
its claims to leadership from the outset, and he 
accepted the effacemenl of his own political 
profile so as to commend himself to the Military 
Revolutionaries as an ideal ally and trusty 
civilian instrument of their will. 

The PCP’s attitude had its intended effect on 
the officers. Accustomed to hierarchical struc¬ 
tures, they were favourably impressed by the 
well-disciplined manner in which the Com¬ 
munist cadres functioned. It seemed that in 
Portugal, too. the Military and Communist 
machines were developing a convergence similar 
to that which had occurred in Cuba. But this 
trend was joined in the course of time by one 
moving in the opposite direction. As military 
discipline relaxed, political controversy pervaded 
the Armed Forces. Revolutionary enthusiasm 
kicked over the traces, and the admiration for 
Communist efficiency felt by many of the 
military radicals who had abandoned “reformist” 
ideas was replaced by an increasingly manifest 
disapproval of the Party’s authoritarian style. It 


became all too obvious that it was trying, amid 
loud protestations of loyalty, to ensconce itself 
in niches of power throughout the country. 
Inside the Armed Forces and its leadership, too, 
the mounting over-ideologicai urge for “Total 
Emancipation” and the “severance of all tradi¬ 
tional ties” came into conflict with the doctrin¬ 
aire rigour which was becoming discernible 
behind the outward flexibility of Party com¬ 
munism. To .some of the MFA leaders and their 
supporters, rcvolutionaiy salvation now appeared 
to lie in efforts to preserve revolutiogary momen¬ 
tum. 1 hey dreamt of experiments with new and 
unprecedented forms, not of the establishment 
of a rigid new system. The conflict was personal¬ 
ised because one of the.se groups rallied round the 
Prime Minister, Vasco Gonsalves, while the other 
found a sfiokesnian m General Carvalho. Gon¬ 
salves joined Cunhal in wholeheartedly advocat¬ 
ing the East European “people’s democracy” 
model. Carvalho sought ideological inspiiation 
from some of the “ultra-Left” groups which 
under the most diverse auspices—Maoist, Trot¬ 
skyist, soviet-Luxcmburgist or Bakuno-anarchist 
—were quite as opposed to the hegemony of the 
1*CP (which they characterised as “opportunist” 
or “social fascist") as to the alleged capitulation 
of “reformism” to the bourgeoisie. 

Nothing of the sort could have happened in 
Cuba. There Castro was pursuing an ultra-Left 
rather than an orthodox Leninist line at the time 
the Communists let him take them in tow. 
Chile in Its Unulad Popular days furnishes a much 
closer analogy in its distinction between two 
opposing revolutionary schools of thought; but 
this comparison is equally lame. In Chile, the 
Communists worked in harness with the (weak) 
bourgeois Left and the Social-Democratic ele¬ 
ments of the Popular Front coalition by warning 
against precipitate levolutionary change, con¬ 
stantly counselling “moderation”, and refusing to 
sever all links with the Christian Democratic 
centre. Allende’s Socialist Party, in company with 
left-wing splinters off the Christian Democratic 
Party and (non-Popular-Front) extremists of the 
MIR, systematically strove for an abandonment 
of democratic legality. In Portugal, by contrast, 
Cunhal and his military friends dropp^ the pose 
of studied restraint they had preserved during the 
early months as soon as they reckoned that the 
backing of an important MFA group had brought 
absolute power within their grasp. By so doing 
they prematurely alienated the totality of demo¬ 
cratic socialist opinion. They also alienated those 
who had fought shoulder-to-shoulder with them 
against “reaction” and “reformism” but were 
not prepared to submit to Communist direction, 
control and discipline—I refer to those who 
pursued the mirage of an “authentic”, non- 
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bureaucratised Revolution founded on Direct 
Participation by the masses. 

Right to the end Cunhal’s party could not 
make up its mind to side with one of these two 
camps against the other. At one time, it spurred 
its military friends into measures against certain 
groups of the “ultra-Left”, whom it considered 
to be a particular nuisance. Thus the strongest 
(or at least the most vocal) of the various Maoist 
formations, the MRPP (Movement for the 
Reconstruction of the Proletarian Party), was 
not only baned from taking part in the Elections 
but actually banned (though the prohibition of 
its activities was never put into practice). At 
other moments, the PCP negotiated and tinally 
formed a United Front with Trotskyites, Maoists, 
and other heretics and marched alongside them 
in common street demonstrations—only to break 
this alliance again within a few days. In the end, 
this hectic manoeuvring and zig/^agging cost 
the Communists even more of their credibility 
than their earlier rashness in prematurely dis¬ 
closing their power game (what the Portuguese 
called their “triumphalism”) In the course of 
the crisis, they managed to arouse ever mounting 
suspicions among all their possible partners. 


QiniT APART FROM THIS, the Split III the left 
wing of the revolutionary forces completely 
transformed the political order of battle In place 
of the straightforwaid confrontation between 
“moderates”- -whatevei this term may be taken 
to mean in a Pvirtugucsc conlevt —and “radicals”, 
there emerged a triangular set-up which was 
infinitely more complex., more unfathomable and, 
above all, hardei to manipulute The pro- 
Commumsts were inadvertently caught between 
two files. They hud to deal with stubborn 
adversaries who insisted on observing a minimum 
of democratic rules But they encountered further 
opposition from those who appealed over their 
heads to “direct participation" by the revolution¬ 
ary proletariat and aspired to quite novel and 
unprecedented forms of “People’s Power." 

The Communists continued to assert their 
superiority, even within this triangular scheme of 
things, less on account of their numbers than by 
virtue of their concerted and thus highly effective 
approach It was not they, but their opponents 
on the Right and Left, whom a malicious foreign 
observer aptly characterised by remarking that 
every oflicer in the MFA leadership constituted 
“a party-faction in himself.” Essentially, this still 
applies to the ultra-Left today. Its two most 
formidable figures, Carvalho and “Red Admiral" 
Rosa Coutinho, are also its most idiosyncratic, 
erratic and maverick members and have con¬ 
sequently proved unable to coordinate their 


activities. After the recent qdit withhi the 
COPOON ranks between Carvalho and some of 
his most extremist officers, Carvalho was darkly 
denounced as just another “opportunist.” As for 
the military “moderates” (who tend rather to 
regard themselves as democratic left-wing social¬ 
ists), it was only this summer that they first 
emerged as a reasonably close-knit group. When 
they finally took their stand, they were held 
together largely by their opposition to Gongalves 
and his PCP allies on the one band and to the 
“People’s Power” schemes of the “aniarcho- 
populists” on the other. And, above all, tlKy 
came to share the belief that the tide of “anti* 
communist excesses” in Northern Portugal 
could be turned only by greater sensitivity to the 
real wishes and needs of the population, not by 
tougher repressive measures. 


O NLY BY BEARING in mind this strange plesus 
of antithetical (and fundamentally hetero¬ 
geneous) tendenaes can one quite comprehend 
the creeping paralysis that overtook the MFA 
authorities. Precisely because no tightly organised 
ard well-defined blocs existed (apart from Gon- 
calvcs’s pro-PCP supporters), the fluctuating 
moods and fleeting spur-of-the-moment alliances 
between members of the Assembly and the Revo¬ 
lutionary Council produced a state of affairs in 
which resolutions already carried were repeatedly 
put up for further discussion, reinterpreted, or 
simply withilrawn. Under such circumstances, 
there could be no question of a coherent process of 
decision-making. The most that ever emerged was 
a fairly convincing majority of nay-sayers. On 
some occasions. pro-Communists and Ultras 
blocked “right-wing” proposals that “revolution¬ 
ary achievements” be consolidated and the pace 
of new experiments reduced; on others, moderates 
combined with the extreme Left to oppose 
inordinate bids for power by the Communists. 
But none of the revolutionary bodies succeeded 
in evolving a positive and consistent policy. 
Wherever it appeared that such a policy had at 
least been sketched in outline, closer scrutiny 
revealed it to be a hotch-potch of tactical .subter¬ 
fuges. This applied to the MFA Assembly’s 
controversial resolution in favour of a system of 
local soviets which had shortly before been 
rejected by the same body. Driven into a comer, 
the Gonsalves group sought to escape the isola¬ 
tion that threatened them and to trip up their 
“right-wing” opponents by espousing the ex* 
treme left-wing projects which they had originally 
turned down. The resulting “united front” was 
just as short-lived (and spurious) as all similar 
earlier and later combinations. 
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HE INCAPACITY’ to act above encouraged the 
spread of anaichy from below. It was perhaps 
natural that the collapse of the over-rigid 
Salazarian system should have been succeeded by 
some degree of unrest and arbitrariness among 
individuals and small groups. But a situation 
developed in which each body of opinion could 
press and, if necessary, impose its claims by force 
a.s long as it justified its action in the fashionable 
revolutionary jargon of the day. The laws—not 
only those earned over from the old regime but 
also, and particulaily, those promulgated after 
25 April—could be ignored virtually at will The 
argument that regulations still officially in force 
had long ago been “superseded by the develop¬ 
ment of the revolutionary proces.s” was not only 
accepted by executive organs of government but 
adopted as a maxim. 

For example, Carvalho’s military flying squad, 
which was primarily responsible for the main¬ 
tenance of public security and order, received 
express instructions from its commander to act 
on the sole principle that “the workeis are 
always right” and to intervene only when illegal 
acts were “not in the interests of the Revolution ” 
Although Carvalho likes to drlinu this iiilc of 
conduct as a principle of “revolutionary legality”, 
he IS really talking about a legitimacy which 
takes precedence ovei eveiv form of legality, 
“revolutionary legality” included This amounts 
to a complete negation of the rule of law. It makes 
any verdict on the admissibility or inadmissibility 
of an act dependent on the individual’s assess¬ 
ment of its expediency or inexpediency relative 
to that grand indeterminate, the “revolutionary 
cause.” If one proceeds on this premise, it 
naturally follows that the individual is at liberty 
to decide how far to obey any orders fiom above. 
More than once—a.s m the case of the socialist 
newspaper Repiiblica and the Catholic radio 
station Hmlio Renascenca, both of which were 
taken over by a section of their staHT and ideo¬ 
logically ledirected— CoptoN flatly refused to 
secure compliance with decisions of cither the 
Revolutionary Council or the Cabinet and thus 
compelled higher authority to yield. 

The.sc and similar signs of disintegration 
have exerted thcii effects upon the Armed Forces 
themselves, in the most thoroughly politicised 
units stationed in and around Lisbon, it has by 
degrees become quite normal procedure for 
private soldiers and NCOs not only to demand 
the dismissal of their commanders (or other 
politically unpopular oflicens) but actually to vote 
them out on their own initiative. Senior military 
authorities, up to and including the relevant 
chiefs of staff, tend either to give way at once or, 
after endless wrangling, accept some makeshift 
compromise. The results of this wholly unco¬ 


ordinated ad hoc “democratisation” are daily 
perceptible. The Armed Forces are manifestly and 
progressively disintegrating into separate com¬ 
ponents which are themselves identified with 
different political factions. Lisbon has Mediate, 
Communist, and ultra-Left regiments, and some 
of the latter have established links of varying 
closeness with splinter-groups of the most 
multifarious kinds. The affair of Colonel Neves, 
Copcon’s No. 2, afforded an insight into the 
often dubious means whereby so-called "tesolu- 
tions of the base” are brought abo^t. It transpired 
that what had been presented as a plenary 
a.sscmbly of the commando regiment which 
pa.sscd a vote of no confidence in the colonel and 
Ins moderate aides, cau.sing them to be suspended 
by Carvalho, had been the manipulative conclave 
of a very small Communi.st group. The expulsion 
vote was theiefore rescinded a few days later at a 
meeting attended by eveiy member of the regi¬ 
ment. Such a reversal has not occurred in other 
similar instances only because the victims shunned 
publicity and (unlike the doughty Neves) 
quietly accepted their reprimand, or because the 
activist minority used methods intimidatoiy 
enough to mp all opposition in the bud. 


O NLY IN THE LIGHT of such cvcnts can one 
understand the anti-Communist revolt which 
erupted in mid-July and .spread like wildfire 
through the traditionally Catholic, peasant¬ 
farming and consei vativc-mindcd North of 
Portugal, as well us some central areas. There is 
no doubt that a variety of inipul.ses underlay this 
mounting spate of attacks on the ofliccs of 
Communist or pro-Communist organisations. 
Communist-dominated (and in no way demo¬ 
cratically legitimi-sed) local councils, and even on 
the homes, persons and property of individual 
functionaries. Mobs were swelled by indignant 
local socialists; other outrages weie committed 
by frenzied supporters of the Church; and some 
incidents were undoubtedly engineered by bene¬ 
ficiaries of the old regime and country notables 
of distinctly “counter-revolutionary” bent. It is 
quite clear that these disturbances fully expressed 
the impatience of a population which not only 
felt disappointment at the concrete results of 
“the Revolution” but jibbed at the way in which 
the military rulers and their civilian protigds so 
blithely disregaided the wishes, needs and 
demands of those very “masses” whom they 
themselves had invoked. If this protest found its 
outlet in “direct action”, it was because left-wing 
extremists of the most varied hue had previously 
and amply demonstrated the authorities’ inability 
to cope with such method»>The same general lack 
of decision was revealed by the new storm from 
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the Right. Most of the military contingents 
dispatched to quell it maintained a passive 
stance, and some even fraternised with the 
crowds. 

This was not merely because the troops 
stationed in the North are dominated by “mod¬ 
erates.” Another factor was also operative. 
Memories of the repressive features of Salazartsm 
are still so fresh that soldiers and policemen alike 
shrink from using force on “the people” even 
when they condemn its activities. For a consider¬ 
able period, only the Left protited from this 
reluctance. Last summer for the first time, right¬ 
wingers discovered and adroitly exploited its 
inherent possibilities But this implied nothing 
more (or less) than that anarchical conditions 
were expanding in more and moie sections of 
society. As the manifesto of the nine “moderate” 
Revolutionary Council members phrased it on 7 
August: “the traditional social fabric is rent, hut 
not even the rudiments of any new structures have 
taken shape.. ..” 

The Socialist and PPI> resignations from the 
Cabinet were, first and foicmost, a reaction to 
the disastrous loss of authority incurred by the 
government and Revolutionary Council. This 
was manifested not only in the Repuhlica affair 
and 111 the Ml A Assembly's endeavour to 
mortgage the prospective constitution, even be¬ 
fore It had been worked out, by reverting to a 
nebulous system of “local soviets" which was 
quite incompatible with a democratic constitution 
of any kind, indeed, by insisting that these 
“people's councils” .should lake over local and 
regional administrative responsibilities and thus 
supplant the traditional organs of local govein- 
ment, and by stipulating that all deci.sions .should 
be curried by show of hands (which opened up 
possibilities of mumpulalion by clo.se-knit and 
resolute minorities), the M FA representatives had 
made it clear that they wanted to undercut the 
work of the Constitutional Assembly. As this en¬ 
deavour could only be a first move towards the 
dissolution of this elected body, it exacerbated an 
already patent incapacity to govern. This at once 
became apparent when the government crisis 
spawned a new Gonsalves cabinet from which 
Carvalho promptly and pointedly dis.sociated 
himself and to which Gomes disparagingly 
referred, at the very moment of swearing-in, as a 
“transitional solution.” 


E ven so, the formation of the new cabinet 
(the fifth within IS months and the fourth 
headed by Gonsalves) was hailed by the Com- 
munist-dominat^ press and the other mass 
media as a guarantee of the “advance of the 
Revolution.” Exclusively composed of more or 


less (usually less) prominent PCP sympathisers, 
with a spruikling of genuine but ingenuous lefN 
wing independents, it seemed destined to prepare 
the way for the final Communist take-over. 

if this amounted to a Communist victory, it was 
a hollow one from the start; the government’s 
bases were simply too narrow to withstand the 
hostility It evoked not only in the population but 
in the ranks of the Armed Forces as well. 
Connives had some success when he tried to 
whip up popular support among the workers of 
the industrial belt around Lisbon by aggressive 
revolutionary rhetoric, and the influential Fifth 
Division (the propaganda instrument of the MFA 
which had fallen completely under Communist 
control) went all out with an intense “personality 
cult" campaign on behalf of the Prime Minister. 
But he could make no headway. Nor did the 
Cabinet’s hectic legislative activity greatly help to 
dissemble its fundamental weakness and isolation. 
Most of the innumerable decrees pounng out in 
an endless .stream never reached the statute book 
—because President Costa Gomes never signed 
them. Desperately fighting on for political 
survival when the game was aiieady lost, Gon- 
(ulve.s appeared, towards the end, a pathetic 
hgurc. 

Indeed, by his frantic clinging to power, he 
hastened rather than staved otf his downfall In 
July, when the Socialists first insisted on his 
resignation as a conditio sine qua non for their 
collaboiation with a future government, it was 
considered by many observers to be a tactical 
blunder They fcaied that by personalising the 
political controversy and by making Gonsalves 
the scapegoat, Mario Soares might provoke the 
majority of the Armed Forces Movement into 
a reaction of solidarity with their comrade This 
could have happened. But things went the 
other way simply because Gon<;alves, in his 
obstinate attempts to block all compromise 
solutions, estranged even those who, in the 
beginning, had fell bound to support him. By 
Septe.niber. the Communists themselves realised 
after much wavering that their pet general had 
turned from a useful instrument into an obstacle 
to their policy. They finally dropped him without 
much formatity. 


T he DEcistvE TURNiNQ-poiNT was un¬ 
doubtedly the break-up of the old unity 
within the MFA. For a long time, this unity had 
become increasingly threadbare. Captain Vasco 
Lourenco, former member and spokesman of the 
Revolutionary Council and the main organisCT 
among iLs nine “dissidents”, made this clear later 
when he recalled how he and his friends had 
finally become tired of giving in, time and ag^n, 
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to the pro-Communist faction in the name of 
consensus, while the followers of the PCP never 
thought of honouring the compromises once 
they were reached. For different reasons, the 
wild men on the Far Left, too, were growing 
restless. Their most important man, General 
Carvalho, not only addressed a scathing letter to 
Gonsalves but actually threw his considerable 
weight behind the nine rebels who had been 
excluded from the Revolutionary Council for 
publishing their manifesto. With them, he did 
his best to remove the Prime Minister and thereby 
to cut back the over-grown influence of the 
Communist Party. And if this flirtation with the 
movement's right wing aroused deep distrust 
among some ideologically more advanced and 
tactically less volatile Copcon officers, these 
men objected no less strongly to the PCP line. 
Their basic document—worked out in close 
contact with some civilian ideologists of “Work¬ 
ers’ Power” gathered around the PRP (Revolu¬ 
tionary Party of the Proletariat) and the so-called 
Revolutionary Brigades—is just as devastating 
an indictment of the Communist strategy and its 
practical re.sults as the Mclo Antunes manifesto 
to which this “Revolutionary Self-Critique and 
Working Proposal for a Political Programme” 
was meant as a Left-wing answer. In this respect, 
at least, the two papers were not so much 
antagonistic as complementary. 


T hus the copcon paper contains a detailed 
list of blunders committed in the first 15 
months of the Revolution. The authors attribute 
the responsibility for these to “the climate of 
discouragement and disbelief among the People 
that has turned them away from a Revolution in 
which they were principally and most directly 
interested.” Among the reasons for the anti- 
Communist riots is listed the failure of the 
“enlightenment” and "dynamisation” campaigns 
in the rural areas (mainly by the Fifth Division) 
which were undertaken “without adequate 
preparation, frequently without respecting the 
social-cultural characteristics of the environment 
in which they were undertaken” or even leading 
to “authentic violations of the persons’ conscience 
and habits.” Even more serious is the denuncia¬ 
tion of the “favouritism” rampant in the Local 
Governments, and in the newly-created leagues 
of small and medium agriculturists, where 
benefits were exclusively reserved “to the fol¬ 
lowers of the political line of the dominating 
persons”, Le. of the Communist cadres and their 
sympathi.sers within the MDP (the Portuguese 
I^mocratic Movement) who had taken control 
of these institutions. Looking at this background, 
keeping in mind the economic disintegration 


which has affected the countryside much more 
than the strongly organised blue- and white- 
collar workers of the town, the ultra-Leftists now 
find it regrettable but completely understandable 
that 

the increasing discontent has been exploited by the 
Reaction who, manipulating and utilising this highly 
justified mood of dissatisfaction, have managed to 
provoke an escalation of violence and contestation 
and lead the people into open opposition to the 
MFA by identifying it with the political line respon¬ 
sible for this situation. . . . 

To the extent that this can be called an analysis 
it is certainly correct as far as it goes. In less 
detailed and more abstract but also more 
comprehensive terms, the Nine came to similar 
jargonised conclusions. They pointed at the 
(“already imminent”) danger of a rupture 
between the MFA and the majority of the 
Portuguese people. 

Day by day, the abyss is opening more widely be¬ 
tween an extremely minontanan social group 
(part of the proletariat in the Lisbon zone and part 
of the proletaiiat in the Alentejo], supporters of 
certain revolutionary projects, and practically all 
the rest of the country which reacts violently to the 
changes that a certain revolutionary vanguard 
pretends to impose.” 

The two groups, of course, diverged widely in the 
conclusions they drew from their similar analy.ses. 
To the “Nine Moderates”, it seemed self-evident 
that the Revolution could only succeed by 
combining the “transition to socialism” with 
political democracy which would safeguard 
fundamental freedoms and human nghts. The 
extreme Left-wing officers, on the other hand, 
pleaded for an even moie radical revolution. 
They wanted the handing over of power to 
workers’, tenants’, peasants’ and other popular 
committees (a kind of SovieU system shorn of 
Communist hegemony), and wliile the Nine had 
voiced some misgivings about “a rhythm of 
nationalisation impossible to absorb”, their 
Copcon antagonists stressed the impossibiiity'of 
“leaving the means of production in the hands of 
the bourgeoisie.” The ultra-Left denounced the 
“moderates” as Social Democrats even though 
the Nine had made it clear, in their Manifesto, 
that they considered any “rcjjetition of the 
Social Democratic experiences” to be a “tragic 
error”—since, according to these up-to-date 
sociologists, there was no room in Portugal for 
“the classical schemes of advanced capitalism.” 
The Nine in turn lashed out against “Anarchism 
and Populism w'hich lead, inevitably, to the 
catastrophic dissolution of the state.” 

The attempt to conciliate these contradictory 
points of view was bound to fail. Thus it was 
perfectly natural that the negotiations between 
the two oppositionist camid within the MFA 
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came to nought. Even when Carvalho had already 
reached an agreement with MeJo Antunes about 
superseding the last Gonsalves govemnwnt by a 
cabinet under Array Chief-of-Staff General 
Fabiao, he could not convince his own followers, 
and had to back down from this coraproraise. It is 
characteristic of the often surrealistic quality of 
Portuguese ideological debate that certain military 
units managed to pronounce themselves first in 
favour of the Antunes Manifesto and then, a few 
days later, to support equally strongly the diamet¬ 
rically opposite CoPCON dociunent. In the end, 
after intense discussions on all military levels, a 
clear majority of the Armed Forces came out in 
favour of the moderate thesis against both the 
pro-Communist government line and the plat¬ 
form of the radical Left. 

While the issue still hung in the balance, it 
looked as if the conflict would have to be 
decided by force of arms. For some time, poli¬ 
ticians of all camps had conjured up the spectre of 
civil war. The greater the polarisation in the ranks 
of the Armed Forces, the more the violent clash 
appeared unavoidable. Indeed, each of the 
battling factions must have felt tempted, at one 
time or another, to mobilise for such a test of 
strength. Yet the spectre did not materialise. 
The main reason for this was the strength shown 
by the movement of opinion in favour of the 
Antunes group.Havingwon over,at the very least, 
two-thirds of the Army and the Air Force (and 
more than 75% of the officers in these two 
services), the Nine were certain of achieving their 
goal without resorting to force. The Communists 
recognised the risks of armed resistance, and 
finally gave in with some grace. As for the 
ultra-Lcft, it still felt too weak, and too suspicious 
of its potential Communist ally in the event of 
insurrection. Thus the struggle was decided, as it 
were, by a mere counting of heads. The outcome 
was a compromise heavily weighted in favour 
of the "moderate”: the final dropping of 
Gonsalves; the formation of a new cabinet under 
Admiral Pinheiro de Azevedo in which the main 
parties, for the first time, were represented 
according to their parliamentary strength; the 
dissolution of the triumvirate; and the complete 
“restructuring" of both the Revolutionary 
Council and the MFA Assembly. 

With all the military-political organs form¬ 
ally in the hands of the “moderates", and the 
Communists reduced to just one of the seven 
party representatives in the Cabinet, this outcome 
gives the impression of an all-out victoiy for 
“the democratic forces.” Certainly the PCP, 
having come very close to its aim of securing 
total power, is now further from this goal than it 
has b^ since 25 April 1974. But whether this new 


aet-up will prove more stable than the formo’ 
provisional arrangements and alignments is far 
from certain. It may be a first step towards a 
workable solution of the “revolutionary crisis”; 
it may equally be just another fleeting and 
illusory episode. 


F or the main problems still lie ahead so 
long as the problem of all-pervading anarchy 
has not been tackled, let alone settled. Up to now, 
change has only occurred at the top of the politi¬ 
cal structure. It has still to be shown whether the 
new organs can exert and consolidate a more real 
authority than the earlier ones. With the Com¬ 
munists participating in the government and yet 
half in opposition, with the extreme Left arming 
its hosts and still gaining in influence on the 
rank-and-file of an army in which even the 
semblance of discipline has completely dissolved, 
and with economic disaster threatening, the hopes 
that have been aroused by the reversal of the 
earlier trend could quickly be dampened. The 
process of disintegration has gone on not only in 
the Armed Forces but in the whole government^ 
apparatus as well. Unless this process can be 
stemmed the nsk of new upheavals remains. 

The mam argument by which the Communists 
have justified acceptance of their relegation to a 
minor role has been “the danger of a right-wing 
coup” This danger is taken fairly .seriously by the 
moderates, too; they realise—and some of their 
spokesmen have actually said so quite openly— 
that much of their support among the officers’ 
corps as well as among the civilian population 
has come from “rcactionarie.s” of a definitely 
anti'Communist hue. Any new trouble from the 
Left or any deterioration in the state of the 
economy may further strengthen the already 
swelling ranks of “Spinolist" right-wing semi- 
democrats and of those nostalgic for Salazarism. 
The civil war which has been avoided this time 
may still come about with a vengeance. 

The trend to radicalisation—and the whole 
ideological theatre of the absurd to which a real 
country with real interests has been subjected— 
could probably have been stopped earlier if 
Portugal’s Western allies had shown more 
determination to help the new-fledged democracy 
at a stage when it still showed signs of health. If 
the NATO powers were unable to make up their 
mind, it was mainly because some of them—the 
leading American politicians above all—took an 
utterly fatalistic view of probable Portuguese 
devdopments. Had not Dr Henry Kissinger 
expressed his firm opmion, early this year, that 
Portugal would, within twelve months, go 
“either Communist or Neutralist”? This sUly 
statement by a usually far from sUly statesman 
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can only be explained by a kind of conditioned 
reflex: revolutions, it implies, are bound to go the 
Communist way or, at least, to run against 
Western interests. Thus Washington delayed its 
own assistance at a time when it could have 
had a maximum economic and political effect, 
and It also actively discouraged the Western 
European governments. And as, for once, the 
French took the same stand, all the discussions 
about “aid to Portugal” got stuck—till the 
moment when it .seemed clear even to the 
optimists that this aid would come too late and 
when all the conseivative parties began, with 
apparent justice, to protest loudly against 
“throwing money away on a Communist 
regime.” 

It is worth recalling this at the present moment. 
Recent developments have opened up a new 
opportunity for the West to keep Purtiigal within 
its fold—if not as a “reliable ally” then at least 
as a well-meaning enfeebled friend. It would be a 
tragedy if this chance were to be missed again. It 
does not maltei very much, al least in iiiy view. 


whether the kind of socialism that people like 
Mario Soares and Melo Antunes are striving for is 
necessarily the best social system for Portugal. It 
is even less important whether it is to the liking of 
Western conservatives (Gerald Ford or Giscard 
d’Estaing) or even of Social Democrats like 
Helmut Schmidt. What should really be kept in 
mind is the necessity to avoid, on the far west of 
the European continent, the emer^nce of a new 
Cuba or a new Chile. And, to a large extent, this 
will depend on the resilience of Western states- 
man.ship. 

WiiArEVFR MAY HAPPEN, onc thing is certain. The 
revolutionary enthusiasm of 2S April 1974 is 
dead beyond resurrection. I am still haunted by 
the thought of a little placard which caught my 
e>c amid the countless flags and banncis at this 
year’s May Day rally in Lisbon, lie must not let 
our an nations wither f ran its inscription, clumsily 
daubed upon the white fabric. The touching 
exhortation was in vain. The carnations have 
already willed. 


At the pool 

Not many even dared to stait the climb, 

I M-niember. It ineunl dodging the old lame 
Attciid.iiit who never let dnldren up there. 

Forty-two feet. I think they said it was, 

Into liltcen fe»-t of unheated sea-water, 

And becauie of tlie war thi'u weren’t even railings 

On the steps or al the top. But those were gloiy 

Days— 194 G and a military 

Band playing Nights of Gladness and I was up 

There alone before I knew it, seared 
Shitless, my friends signalling it was t lear. 

And I jumped. 1 junipi'd. That smack of soles and palmsi 

From the taf^ and terraces above the pool 
A round of cheerful applau.se from onlookers 
And I was hero. I tell my wife all this. 

And now, thirty-eight, sitting on that same 
Terrar e, drinking tea, trying to keep 
My children from drawing attention to themselves, 

I watch the pool like a hawk, praying 
71iat no sodding little yobbo will try 
To show off by going up those steps. 


Christopher Wiseman 
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Indestructible Elusions? 

Your columnist R consoles himself, and would 
console others, with the thought that, though "the 
balance has tipped decisively to the disadvantage of 
the West... in Europe”, still “even here . .. history 
has not woiked entirely to the advantage of the Soviet 
Union, for the means and the methods by which she 
has imposed and maintained her domination . . . 
have been such as to destroy almost totally the 
credibility of her claim to represent the cause of the 
oppressed peoples of the earth “ 

Readers of Encounti-r, and still more, writers for it, 
have no business so to delude themselves into pretend¬ 
ing that what so clearly ought to be the case in fact is. 
For if there are any other illusions as indestructibly 
perennial as those about the righteousness of the tirst 
socialist slate, these arc the equally perennial illusions 
that some egicgious monstrosity, or some accumula¬ 
tion of monstrosities, in the conduct of Soviet and 
other Communists will in fact permanently and 
irreparably discredit their obse'enc pietcnsions. And 
R himself, at the beginning of this same September 
column, discusses a painful csample showing the 
falsity of his own complacent conclusion 

When the Af-L-C’IO wishes to honour a foreign 
visitor they choose the writer Alexander Solzhenit¬ 
syn; when the TUC docs,'it invites the ex-KGB 
chief Alexander Shelcpin. 

To twist the knife a little further, we should reflect 
that twenty or even ten years ago our TUC would not 
have considered entertaining the Fuhrer of the Soviet 
Arheitxfiont. even if he had not also happened to be a 
former controller of the Gulag Archipelago Hut then 
twenty years ago the leader ol the Labour Party would 
not have visited Prague to recommend that everyone 
should forget the Soviet “normalisation” ol Czecho¬ 
slovakia. And even in this last week in which K's w'oriLs 
were published Mrs Judith Jlart, for many years a 
Inbour Government Minister, visited Portugal to 
declare her solidaiity with the Portuguese Stalinists 
and their allies, and her opposition to those “fascists” 
who are daring to resist a further extension of the 
Socialist Bloc. Mrs Judith Hart, MP, and hereompdn> 
ion Mrs Audrey Wise, MP, are conspicuously not, as 
I’m sure R will join me in wishing they weic, in trouble 
with their local Laboui Patties. 

Aniony Flew 

Reading Umveisity 


Baader-Meinhof & Nazi Words 

There is no doubt, as M. J. Lasky points out in his 
article on the Baader-Meinhof gang [Encounter, 
Jiine], an insensitivity on the German terroristic Left 
to the lingering usages of Nazi vocabulary. Words 
and phrases out of the Hitlerian past keep oopping 


up in their speeches and manifestos as th^ attempt 
to do many of the same things—justifying illegality, 
rationalising violence, apologi^g for murder. 

But it may not all be simple semantic insensitivity. 
Ulrike Meinhof was always a skilled manipulator of 
language, and it may well be that they have deli¬ 
berately chosen certain categories from the Nazi 
ideology for their shock value, to harden tliemseivcs 
against all counter-attack, to force the public to get 
used to the idea of the iron (and even cynical) ruth¬ 
lessness of the revolutionary vanguard. We do know 
that some of the young fellow-travellers were upset 
by what Lasky calls the “re-Nazification” of the 
German political vocabulary And I now note that at 
least one member of the Baadcr-Mcmhof gang put 
this point in his list of objections to the so-called pure 
Marxist-l^eninist leadership 

There is in the August number of Das da (Hamburg), 
Klaus-Rdiner Kohl’s successor magazine to his 
notorious Konkret —“restructured” from under his 
nose by an oppositionist radical fraction—a document 
picpared in prison by Gerhard Muller, who was 
Uliike Mcinhof’s last companion m the underground 
bi'foic the Gciman police nude their sweeping 
arrests in June 1972. It is entitled “NiE Wieder 
Rxf'” (Rai being the so-called Rote Armee Fraklwn), 
and Muller complains that the gang from which he 
now disassociates himself has only brought discredit 
on the idea of a radical Left One of the points he 
nukes IS 111 connection with the brutal murder of 
y.iiing lilrith Sclimuckei, found "executed" in 
Berlin’s Giuncwald last year. The purge was carried 
out bv Ills own comrades who had (or thought they 
had) reason to mistiust him The decision to rub him 
out was made on the Left by a “Volksgcrkhi”, a 
people's court And the phrase which Miiller finds 
disgusting was the same one used by the Nazis in 
tlioir tiials, especially of the 20lh of July anti-Nazi 
resistance Similarly, the kidnappers of Peter Lorenz 
in Beilin put him into a "Votksgefangms", a people’s 
prison As the ex-member of the Baadcr-Mcinhof 
group tries to remind his old comiadcs, this was the 
language of Frctslcr, Hitler's .special judge for execu¬ 
tions. He quote.s the bitter woids of the poet Erich 
Fried, “ . Freislcr is listening, all ears, in his grave 
and murmuring: ‘ah a People’s Court again, Heil 
HitlerV ” 

JuroenHamm 

Rom 


Two Mills, or One 

I DO NOT sliPPosE that even Professor Maurice 
Cranston's lucid and elegant essay will persuade 
your readers that they wish for a second review of 
Mis.s Himmelfarb’s On Liberty and Liberalism. But, 
may T suggest that when he quite rightly praised the 
great bnlliance of her book, he should have been a 
good deal fiercer in emphasising the perversity of the 
enterprise to which that brilliance was devoted? 

Miss Himmclfarb essentially sets out to answer the 
question: Why did Mill write the essay On Liberty^ 
when that essay contradicts eveiythmg else he ever 
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wrote? Now, this, like the famous enquiry into the 
wife-bcating habits of the accused, begs the crucial 
question—is On Lifwrty doctrinally at odds with 
everything else Milt wrote? 

It seems clear to me that it is wholly of a piece with 
tlie rest of Mill's work, and that the obvious tensions 
in It are tlic very same as the tensions which run 
throughout Mill's work: they are, so to speak, 
tensions integral to Mill’s attempt to reconcile the 
rationalist and utilitarian desire to simplify the moral 
life with his Gocthcan commitment to “many> 
sidedness." As elsewhere, Mill wants to reconcile 
self-reliance and the claims of an dlite to moral 
authority; he wants to denounce Christian self- 
abnegation, without sapping the general sense of duly; 
he wants to emphasise the right and duty of govern¬ 


ments to pursue uiOltArian refoms, without perniH- 
ting thm to employ the “Prussian” methods which 
appealed to bureaucrats like Edwin Chadwick; he 
looks forward to the day when all instructed persons 
will agree on standards of human excellence, but 
refuses to hasten its arrival by a Comtean dictator¬ 
ship. 

In all this, we see the same Mill as wrote Utilitari¬ 
anism, the last chapters of the Political Economy, 
Auguste Comte and Positivism, and so on. Why Miss 
Himmelfarb chooses to read On Liberty as a dreadful 
warning about the excesses of the American Left, I 
cannot think; Harnet Taylor seems a very queer 
candidate for the role of the begetter of bra-buming. 
But, even more incomprehensible i^the way she 
simply Ignores the scholarly efforts of such writers as 


Words, Words, Words (II) 



I N MY LONIl and 
varied experience as 
both a matkei of es¬ 
says and a marker-up 
of typescripts, the seven 
blunders of the world — 
/ refer to common 
missp'-llings — ate as 
foliosss. 


right spelling errors and grammatical solecisms but 
even query material inconsistencies—on page 3 the 
hero is said to possess masses of raven hair, on page 
57 he is described as ginger-haired and balding. Yet 
bow many of these literary geniuses would deign to 
wish a mere printer the time of day? 

Indiscreet though it may be. I must confess that 
when I read a typescript and find those seven deadly 
words ail or even mostly spelt correctly, 1 feci so 
gratified that the typescript is already half-way to 
acceptance. Only half-way. But—when we think of 
the rate at which typescripts poiu' into a pobiisher’s 
olHcc—even half-way is a long way. 


IIAISON 

IRRrSISIlBLF 

CtlMPARATIVE 

CfcMETERY 

ACrOMMOUAI ION 

ACCUMUIJITION 

SEPARATE 


liason 

irrcsistable 

comparitive 

cemetary 

accomodation 

accummulatinn 

seperate 


One would expect to grow immune to such petty 
irritations as misspellings, but I find that .some part 
of my psyche has grown ever more tender and that, 
in particular, the instances I have listed cause new 
pam on each appearance. One Junction of an editor 
is to look out for fresh genius, so if iheic is tiiifh in 
the theory that inability to spell is a sign of genius, / 
am not well placed to recognise genius vchen it is 
right under my nose 


The more humane will argue that misspelling is a 
sign of nothing but misspelling—or only of careless¬ 
ness, which in its tom is a sign of nothing more than 
carelessness. But surely the last thing a writer 
should be careless about is words, the medium in 
which he works, just as the last thing a carpenter 
should be careless about is wood. Dictionaries exist; 
they are excellent books and relatively Inexpensive. 
And what 1 resent b the writer’s lordly assumption 
that someone else can put his tiny mbtakes right, 
either the editor or the printer or some other dull 
hireling. In fact there are printers who not only put 


Mj.ssphj.ino seems to be on the increase, beyond 
the capacity of editors and printers to cope with it, 
perhaps as part of the genet al breakdown of law 
and order, or as a consequence of the curious 
enthusiasm h'c have witnessed of late for doing 
things one's own wav—iother than the best way 
Possibly this orthographical fiee-for-all is connected 
yiith the practice in some schools of encouraging 
childi en to do their own thing without also teaching 
them how other people have done the thing m 
question. One term for that practice is "the fostering 
of individuality." Another is "ingratiating slack¬ 
ness " The major writer knows the rules, whether of 
spelling, grammar, public taste or official policy, he 
knows what the penalties for breaking them are; 
and then he breaks them if and when he must I have 
an uneasy feeling that, without the ever-present 
penalties, no great writing will emerge. 

What have / learnt from working in publishing? 
Two things at least: that the practice of writing is 
absolutely necessary to mankind; everybody has to 
write. And that the practice oj reading is not, not 
everybody feels compelled to read. 

What Tve said must sound horribly self-righteous. 
So let me add that there are quite a few words I have 
to look up In the dictionary every single time I use 
them. One of them is—“misspelling.” 

D. J. Enright 
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Richard WoUhehn and Donald Brown, adio luive dohe 
80 much to show not only that On Liberty was of a 
piece with the rest of Mill’s work, but just how it was. 

Alan Ryan 

New College, Oxford 


Sufism 

It would be a pity if the concentration of your 
correspondents James Moore and Michael Cuirer- 
Briggs on some unfortunate errors in L. P. Elwell- 
Sutton’s otherwise admirable article “Sufism and 
Pseudo-Sufism” [Encounter, May] were allowed to 
obscure the article's importance. Orientalists have 
long been wise to “pseudo-Sufism.” Indeed the term 
was first applied to the work of Idries Shah by 
Professor S^ed Hossen Nasr in a review of Shah’s 
The Sufis published in Islamic Studies as long ago as 
1964. However, scholars can be neglectful of non¬ 
specialist readers, and it is greatly to Mr Elwell- 
Sutton’s credit that he has assumed his responsibilities 
towards the general public. 

While working on my historical .study of Gurdjietf 
and his followers (The Harmonious Circle, forth¬ 
coming from Thames & Hudson and G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) I discovered that certain people formerly 
associated with Gurdjieff and Ouspensky held Idries 
Shah to be a continuator of the activity begun by 
GurdjieiT. This point of view appeared to be baseless 
—a fact which would be enough to explain the con¬ 
cern of James Moore and Michael Currer-Bnggs. 
But I should like to suggest an additional reason why 
anyone would be anxious to dissociate himself from 
Idnes Shah. This is the curious attitude of Shah's 
supporters, exemplified by your third correspondent, 
David L. Pendlebury (Letters, August). 

Mr Pendlebury’s defence of Idnes Shah rests on the 
appeal to authority favoured by other sympathisers 
like Doris Lessing. He relies heavily on a recently- 
published symposium, Siffi Studies: East and West. 
At first sight this volume is an imposing testimonial 
to the influence of Idnes Shah. But it is not necessary 
to read far before smelling a rat of a very familiar 
kind. 

The foreword to Sufi Studies is by Sir Edwin 
Chapman-Andrews. It consists of an anecdote about 
the comic figure Mullah Nasreddin who is the subject 
of so many books by Idries Shah. As in Shah’s own 
books there is no acknowledgement of any source 
for the tale. In fact, it is to be found as the opening 
item in a collection of Nasreddin stories translated 
by George Borrow and published posthumously in 
1884, under the title of The Turkish Jest&. What is 
more, the tale was known in English fifty years 
earlier, and was printed in the Christmas number of 
The Athenaeum for 1834. So it is clear that Sir Edwin’s 
foreword is merely a re-casting of well-known 
material. 

This is of more than passing interest when we 
remember the history of the "translation” of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam which Idnes Shah’s 
brother Omar persuaded Robert Graves to versify 
(see the article by Anthony Dickins in The London 
Magazine for Augittt/September). Mr Elwell-Sutton 
has proved condusively that the origin of the manup 


•nipr on sdddi-Oniaf AJi Shah claimed to base hig 
translation wb 4 the commentary on Edward Rite- 
gerald’s Rubtdyat published tv the Victorian setotar 
Edward Heron-Alto I 

A new example of borrowing from long-published 
sources scarcely establishes what Mr Itodlebuty 
claims is "Shah’s pre-ominence in the Sufi fieJd.” On 
the contrary, it seems to indicate that we should turn 
elsewhere for enlightenment on such matters. 

James Webb 

London 


Mr Elwhll-Sutton’s fxposure of Idries Shah’s 
epigonous Sufism—as symptomatic of Western dis- 
occidentation os the debared Isis-worship imported 
into Petroman Rome—was most welcome. The 
"religious attitude”, without God, leads to personal 
or collective egoism: the Son of Man turns into 
Manson, Sufism into a charlatan’s mantle. 

Perhaps the shortest insight into Shah’s pretensions 
comes from an examination of what he has to say 
about Muhieddin Ibn al-'Arabi in his best-selling 
Sufism. This establishes that at the tune of writing his 
awareness of the greatest Western Mastei^for despite 
his later residence in Mecca and Damascus, IIhi 
al-‘Arabi derived from Spain—depended on sources 
already Englished. There are no quotations from the 
still untranslated Fuiuhat al-Makktyoh (The Spiritual 
Conquests of Mecca), probably the greatest compen¬ 
dium of Sufi wnting in existence. Numerous manu¬ 
scripts of this work exist, however, in Istanbul. From 
them Dr ‘Ulhman Yehia has already produced, in 
Cairo, the first volumes of what is planned as a 37- 
volume ediuon. The work contains (to give an idea of 
its importance) 12,000 lines of hitherto unedited poetry 
by one who, while accepting the validity dT Torah 
and Gospel, never wavered in his Muslim devotion, 
centred as thus is on the Absolute, the Uncreated. 

Shah has done, in other words, what he did with 
the Rubaiyat: deferred, to the point of absurdity, 
to previous western writers who happened not to have 
got round to the Futuhat: in the case of the Riduiiyat 
he gave himself away by following FitzGerald's 
personal ordering of the quatrains, 

Desmond Stewart 

Norfolk 


MAIl ORDER-AHY RRRKS 

We supply on request any books, English 
and American—^we order immediately any 
title direct from publisher and despatch 
books at once to any address in the UK 
and Overseas. 

Please forward your ordra* for speedy 
service and personal attention to: 

ENGLISH CONTINENTAL 
BOOK MARKET LID 
S7A Brent Street, London NW4, England 
or telephone 202 9248 
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Letters 


“The Look of the Land” 

Aiec Cufion-Tayior (Fncounter, April), like 
most historians of landscape and landscape 
architects (including the otherwise admirable Nan 
Fairbiother), glosses o\er the antiquity and com¬ 
plexity of our countryside with the hoary old general¬ 
isation that “a millennium ago almost the whole of 
Fngland . . . was moic or less covered with tices.” 
The "iorcst sauvage" is a romantic concept, no doubt 
appealing lo admirers of The Once and Future King 
but with not much more historical accuiacy than the 
rest of that supeib flight of fancy. There is a distinct 
tendency for our landscape architects not to see the 
wood lor the trees 

Mr Clifton-liiyloi quite rightly pays his respects, in 
passing, to Dr W. G. Hoskins’ The Making of the 
English Landscape, but hurries on to the sunlit parks 
of the 18th century It is indeed often said that the 
English landscape is basically a creation of this period, 
but this IS not just an over-simplification—it is plain 
wrong. Even the parks themselves had seen their 
heyday in the late medieval period, hardly with Van¬ 
brugh Landscape studies have been revolutionised by 
the realisation, as a result of fieldwork along motor¬ 
way lines, aerial survey and the work of the Royal 
Coiiinussion on Historical Monuments, that tins 
country has been intensively utilised by man since pre¬ 
historic times. Sites arc so thick on the gioiind in most 
areas of Southern Britain that the concept of the 
“site” Itself needs to be reassessed; archaeologists 
should begin to think in terms of reconstructing 
ancient landscapes, and not merely tiny eicnaents 
within them. 

It has been appreciated for many years that the 
chalklands of Southern England represent an environ¬ 
ment on which the impact of man has been con¬ 
siderable since the fourth millennium B.C. Yet even in 
Wessex our perception of the scale of prehistoric 
man's activities has been enlarged by the realisation 
that large areas of Downland aie covered with slight 
earthworks, a tracery of veins which make up large 
blocks of planned prehistotic fields—at Kingseombe 
in Dorset, for example. Middle Bronze Age fields 
cover 8(X) hectares. Cropmarks revealed by aerial 
photography indicate that the utilisation of the land 
was not less intense on the gravel terraces of the 
major rivers and on the limestone uplands. Even the 
more intransigent and apparently inhospitable clay- 
lands were exploited—an average of four Komano- 
Biiti&h settlements per mile along the MS route 
through the Keuper Marls of South Gloucestershire, 
including Romano-British arable fields 

Recent work by botanists, soil scientists and 
entomologists lias built on the foundations laid by 
Professor Harry Godwin {The History of British 
Flora, 19S6, etc.) and Hans Hcibaek. The evidence of 
surviving pollen combined with radio-carbon dating 
is showing that landnam or tree clearance pha.ses are 
complex and take place in many areas from Neolithic 
or even, it now seems, from Mesolithic times. The 
increasing use of snails and insects found in ancient 
sites is supplementing the more traditional archaeo¬ 
logical evidence for early forest clearance and exten¬ 
sive manipulation of the landscape certainly by the 
late Iron Age. 


The failure to appreciate the extent of ancient 
Man's role in the formation of our landscape means 
in present-day terms that planners, local authorities, 
Forestiy Commissioners and farmers may be insensi¬ 
tive to the nuances and character of our countryside, 
on which they can have such a drastic effect. This is 
well illustrated by the almost total neglect of what one 
might term “the historic environment” in the recent 
Countryside Commission report. New Agricultural 
Landscapes. As an archaeologist I appreciate that we 
as a group must accept a large slice of the blame for 
failing to put across this le.ss glamorous aspect of our 
subject. As 1 write this letter from my site office, we 
are currently excavating a very mufidane-looking 
field boundary of an apparently 18th-century en¬ 
closure. In fact beneath it lies a medieval ditch, a 
boundary of the arable land of Abingdon Abbey, 
which Itself replaced a 5th-century Romano-Briti.sh 
field division; the whole area has been extensively 
exploited for over 5,000 years. All the slight clues for 
this evolution will soon be obliterated by a moraine 
of high-density housing 

There is little about the English landscape, a humaq 
aitifact if ever there was one, that has to do with the 
“spontaneous arrangements of nature”, but perhaps 
if wc try to undetstand the complete an,atomy a little 
better we might be able to opciate with a little more 
“taste.” 

David Miles 

Woodstock, 

Ojsfuidihiic 

Reply to Chomsky 

I NEVER Mr ANT to suggcst [ENCOUNTER, January] that 
It was necessary tor Professor Chomsky to adniinster 
artificial rcspnation (or is it inspiration?) to enliven 
student protest at MIT and elsewhere. In our quibble 
over words 1 still believe it is fair to say that he did, 
indeed, help lo inspire the American anti-War move¬ 
ment. He did so at times in an intellectually inespon- 
sible way, by writing propaganda in a sarcastic tone 
and passing it off as serious history. Nevertheless, he 
did exert considerable influence. 

Professor Chomsky maintains [Encounter, Novem¬ 
ber] that the only conceivable reason why MIT even 
bothered to consider reappointing W. W. Rostow was 
his former association with the Institute. In a public 
statement on the controversy Rostow said that “no 
university was under a legal, moral, or any other kind 
of obligation” to offer him a position. “I do not know”, 
he wrote, “to what extent—if any—views 1 have held as 
a public servant—or am believed to have held—may, 
or may not, have affected the judgment of various 
faculties.” Yet as James Reston noted: 

“Professors who have shared the secrets of state in 
the White House Operations Room are usually 
welcomed back, no matter how long they have been 
away, but in Rostow’s case the economics faculty 
at MIT debated the issue long and hard and came 
up with the academic equivalent of one large 
blackball.” (New York Tunes, 6 December 1968). 

And why was this exception made? According to 
Professor Chomsky, extra-academic considerations 
played no perceptible part in MIT’s resolution against 
xeappointmg Rostow. It is true enough that the 
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■ Life & Letters Today' 


Ojtford 

HORROR NOVEL: Oxford University is to vote 
again on whether to confer the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law on Mr Bhutto, Prime Minister 
of Pakistan. Congregation decided by 155 votes to 
153 against conferring eight honorary degrees, 
including one on Mr Bhutto. 

Two votes have been declared invalid by the 
Vice-chancellor and the proctors, and the result, 
they have decided, should be regarded as a tie. The 
ineligible voters were two Masters of Arts who are 
research students and not members of Congregation. 
The Vice-chancellor has a casting vote, but it is too 
late for him to use it. 

The registrar said yesterday: *Tt is a situation 
without precedent in Oxford. If it had been the plot 
of a novel it would have been hnplausibie.” 

After the vote it was pointed out to the two 
research students that they were not eligible to vote. 
“We are full of horror at what they had done 
especially since the vote was so close.” 

1IIE7IMES 

htimpala 

OiiOTLMANSHlP" General Yakuhu Gohoii, ousted as 
leadei of Nii,'ei ta on Tuesday while he was attending 
the Otgamsation of Aft k an (/nil v summit eonference 
in Uganda, bowed out of notld pointer vesteulay 
with a smile, gieat dignity and a quotation from 
“As i'oii Like It” yshuli unladed the line “They 
have their esits and their entiances. ” 

As he rose to leave, there were shoii''' of “Where 
will you go now?" ft way then that he intiodmed 
his Shake'.peoiean lines, slightly misquoted 

“Now gentlemen, may / say this. You know mhat 
Shakespeare said 

All the world is a stage 
And all the men and women merely playei s 
They have their exits and their entrances 
Then General Gowon wared a hand and said "And 
quote and quote and quote “ He chose to omit the 
foul til line in Jaques' speech. "And one man in hi\ 
lime plays many pat Is " 

The Bn tons in his audteme were thrown into 
instant confu.\ton over whuh of Shakespeare’s pluvs 
the lines came from One man insisted they came 
from "The Tempest", another was sure they were 
from "King Lear " Even more confused, though, 
were the Swedish and Chinese jam luilists, who looked 
completely blank at the reference. H hen the 
quotalwn and its aptness were explained to one go I 
reporter, she.said, "Oh dear, however can I translate 
that into Swedish?” 

DAILY TEl EGRAPH 
OroHOt Maine 

NO MEAT, 7 VEG: Occasionally the vegetarians 
here at the World V^etarian Congress vrill argue 
among theimelvcs, usually good-naturedly, over 
which is the “true way.” 

There are fruitarians here, who eat only fruit; 
ovo-lacto vegetarians, who eat eggs, milk and cheese 
In addition to vegetarian fare; vegans, who use no 
food or clothing from the anim a l Ungdom; natural 


hygienbts, who do not use salt, sugar, refined flour 
or condiments, and do not believe in combining fhiits 
and vegetables in meals; the Jain vegetarians from 
India, who do not use any food that grows below 
ground, such as potatoes and carrots; and the 
Nanadhari Sikhs from India, who won’t drink water 
drawn through a pipe. They get their water from 
wells. 

INTERNATIONAL HERAIJ> TRIBUNE 
Siarbarough 

Si r RING A. Finding • Eight times during the morning 
and early a/ternoon before the crucial pa} debate, 
Arthur Scargill led his Yoi k dure Miners delegation 
out of the confcience hall to lonfer in obscure ante¬ 
rooms and conidois 

Thn concentrated delibeiation was over the exact 
meaning of the woid “seek", which had been sug¬ 
gested as a compioniise. and us relative merits 
against the words "demand" and "objective". 
"Demand", it was felt, meant "We want ilOO now, 
or else " “Objective" w<« deemed to mean “We 
think ‘£100 miner' hii\ a catchy ring to it, hut M’p 
don’t mind waiting until the Government says we 
can have if " 

Then some anonymous tactician discovered the 
word "seek", winch was taken to mean - "H'e shall 
ask for iliX) immediately, and if don’t get it wv 
shall, ei . think what to do nest ” 

An even more bnlbant stroke of double-talk was 
then ihiown up in desperation, “seek to demand" 
But no one had the slightest idea what that meant, 
and It was dismissed as silly The final lesolution, 
which rc'embled poetry wiitten by a committee, 
contained the magic foimula' "enter into negotia¬ 
tions to seek " Jhe underground philologists were 
satisfied. 

Tllb TIMES 
ImihIoh 

GAIETV'! “Cav” Is—or was—a perfectly good, 
useful, meaningful, English word. During the past 
few years, however, it has come to possess the addi¬ 
tional meaning of “homosexual” or “connected 
with homosexuality.” And, as so often happens, the 
primary meaning is in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the secondary one. So timt if someone asks “What 
sort of party was it?” and you reply, “It wns rattier 
gay. really” the response is one either of hilarity or, 
occasionally, of shocked surprise. 

Actually 1 approve [writes Alan Watkins] of many 
of the objectives of the Gay Liberation Movement. 
But what I should like to do inunediatdy is liberate 
the word “gay”. 

EVLNINO STANDARD 
Lomton 

WHO PLANS THE PLANNERS?; “We are sorry 
that the Planning Directory has so far not appeared. 
This is because it is considerably bigger than 
originally anticipated and is taking longer to priaP’ 
(announcement in the weekly newspaper Planning), 

DAn,Y lELEORAPH 



reasons given in 1968 for rejectiag Rostostr duiIIffC^d' 
his academic competence: (1) his tead4as wag 
anachronistic; (2) his basic ooocem vl^gs no'longsr 
economic history but world prditics; and (3) his 
published scholarship was superficial. But these 
rationalisations hardly make sense, as I argued in 
Encounter (January, pp. 85-86). Nothing in Profes* 
sor Chomsky’s letter persuades me to retract or amend 
what I wrote then. Ihe fact remains that if Rostow 
had not been so intimately responsible for planning 
American military intervention and bombing poliqr 
in Viet Nam, it is eslcecdingly improbable that than 
would have been any resistance whatsoever to his 
returning to MIT. 

One of the regrettable repercussions of Rostow's 
pro-War advice is that the American escalation in 
Viet Nam undernuned his credibility as a historian and 
economist. The academic fashion was, and still is, 
to ridicule or ignore his intellectual achievements. 
This is especially unfortunate today, because Rostow 
is one of the few figures who have had anything both 
Original and realistic to say about inflation. For those 
persons interested in his current analyses and recom- 
mendations, which are unapologetically and refresh¬ 
ingly post-Keynesian, I refer here to two recent 
artides: “An Anti-lnfiation Proposal” (New York 
Times, 18 November i974) and “The Prices Explosion” 
(77!ie Times, 6 Januaiy 1975). Rostow’s newest book. 
How It AU Began, was published in Britain this 
}mir by Methuen. 

Michael Vannoy Adams 

Brighton 




John McGabeni hm publUlwil&^^lfee novels, ' 
most receiitly Tht lemtakiiig (j^b<$iv'|974}, and 
a book of s&brt stories. < 


Stephen Miller has written on politics and IRer-' 
ature for Dissent, TJu JVjnv Leader, and The New 
York Times Book Review. A selection of his poeim 
was recently published by Chatto & Windus in 
their “Treble Poets” series. 


Gavin Ewart*s latest book of poems. Be My Guest,. 
has just been published by Tngram Press. 


Franfois Bondy is an editor of Die Weltivoeke, 
Zurich. Hu recent contributions to Encounter in¬ 
clude “Frantz Fanon” (August 1974) and “As 
Sartre Grows Old” (November 1974). His “Euro¬ 
pean Notebook” will be appearing regularly in 
Encounter. 


Robert Gittings*s most recent book is Temg 
Thomas Hardy (Heinemaim). An earher biography, 
John Keats (19^), won the W. H. Smitih Oterary 
Award. He is now at work on 7bs Older Hardy. 


‘‘Russians’*? 

Tub laziness of the English intellectual class which 
saves them firom taking the trouble to take the few 
minutes necessary to learn about the peoples of the 
world is well established. Accordingly, your reviewer 
of The Last Secret in Encounter (July) calls the 
Ukiamians, Belorussians, Jews, Cosswks, Kalmyks, 
Crimean Tartars, and a small number of Russians 
repatriated to the Russian Communist n^ime at the 
end of the Second World War “Russians.” I am 
saFpebed. 

J. B. Grecorovich 

Oakville, 

Ontmto 


Roy F^er’s latest book is Ftoot the Joke 

Shop {Ajidi6 Deutsch). 


F. R. Allexnasm is a leading Swiss foreign corres¬ 
pondent; he has visited Portugal both mfore and 
aficr tbo Revolution, and is the author of a book 
on the didazar-Caetano dictatorship. He has been 
a frequent contributor to Enoounter on Germany, 
the Middle East, and Latin America. 

D. J. EfUright is a Director of Chatto & Windus 
and a’tormer Editor of ENCouNiaai.. His article 
in this issue u taken from a series of broadcasts, 
“Words”, for Radio 3. 


It is sroNmcANT that your correspondents are 
volubly indignant at what they deem to be the injustice 
of sending Ukrainians back to the Soviet Union. 
Ttese men were the most reactionary, pro-Nazi and 
ahti-Semltic of the Russiaiis and fuUy deserved to be 
tieoted as Naris. Then why the outraged ifadignatlcn 
compared with the equanimity with which the murder 
of Alteode and of Odmmunist sympathisers in Chileu 
aoc^ited? 


Encounter Magarine is pbblishsd in London by 
Encounter Ltd. (in association with the Open 
Court PubSkhing Co.}« 39 $t Martin’s Lanc^ 
TLondon ^ 


nuNann h* mtaav vfATssonons uumm, 

MR, 


Henry Amaa 










